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In a New Cover and with a Broader Emphasis 

R egular readers of the Elementary School Journal will observe 
- that it is appearing in a new cover design and with some modifi¬ 
cations in typographical arrangement. These changes will, we are 
sure, make the Journal more attractive and more readable. More 
important, however, is the new emphasis which will be given to cer¬ 
tain aspects of American education. We wish to make it very clear 
that there will be no fundamental change of policy: every feature of 
the Journal will be retained, and we shall continue to publish reports 
of scientific investigations on such topics as the curriculum, methods 
of instruction, classroom management and supervision, tests and 
measurements, and the training of teachers. The policy of the Jour¬ 
nal has always been to give attention to the problems of school ad¬ 
ministration and to emphasize, to some extent, the educational im¬ 
plications of social change. It is to these last two phases of educa¬ 
tional thought and action that additional attention will be given in 
the future. The impact on our economy of invention and technology 
is creating for children and youth, and for their mentors as well, a 
novel and perplexing world. From the changing status of young 
people in American life many of the major problems of education 
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emerge. As never before, teachers and school administrators should 
have a clear insight into the social forces that are transforming 
American civilization. These forces are slowly but surely determin¬ 
ing the school’s philosophy, defining its social obligations, prescrib¬ 
ing its curriculum content, and fashioning the form of its structural 
organization. In the future, teachers and administrators who confine 
their attention to what goes on within the school and who are un¬ 
informed with respect to the rapidly shifting social scene outside 
will be poorly equipped to perform their educational responsibilities. 
It is for these reasons that we shall give an enlarged emphasis in the 
Elementary School Journal to the relation of education and social 
change. 

Significant Study of Human Resources in 
the United States 

T he recent report of the Committee on Population Problems to 
the National Resources Committee, entitled The Problems of a 
Changing Population, presents a discussion of many of the basic 
problems of American life which must be faced within the next gen¬ 
eration. This document merits careful reading by every teacher and 
school administrator in the United States because it contains a 
wealth of factual information essential to an understanding of some 
of the major social and economic changes that are taking place in 
the nation. 

The first section of the report analyzes trends in population 
growth. The birth-rate has been declining in this country for nearly 
a century, but the decline has been particularly sharp in recent years. 
At present, fertility in the nation as a whole is somewhat below what 
is required for family replacement; it is estimated that sometime be¬ 
tween i960 and 1980 the total population will reach its maximum 
growth and from then on will remain stabilized or will begin to de¬ 
cline. The changing age structure of the population is creating social 
and economic problems of the first magnitude. Although we are be¬ 
coming a nation of elders, “we are not rapidly becoming a nation in 
wheel chairs, dependent for support on a vanishing company of pro¬ 
ductive workers.” In fact it appears that the percentage of the popu¬ 
lation in the productive age group, twenty to sixty-four, will be 
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greater during the twentieth century than the proportion during the 
nineteenth. The greater part of this increase, however, will be in the 
age class of forty-five to sixty-four. Thus the problem of the older 
worker becomes one of major importance; in some way the economic 
structure must be adjusted to provide employment opportunity for 
older persons still able and willing to work. At least there will be an 
increasing number of aged persons who will have to be released from 
productive activity. At present there are in the population about 
7,500,000 persons above sixty-five; in 1980 there will be about 
22,000,000 in this age class. 

In some quarters there is a tendency to take alarm at the de¬ 
clining fertility of the American people. The authors of this report 
strike an optimistic note in the following comment: “It is apparent, 
too, that the slowing-down of population growth in the United States 
will leave this nation in a peculiarly advantageous position, as to 
the relation of total population to total natural resources. The situa¬ 
tion is one that opens great possibilities for further economic and 
social advances.” 

A second section of the report presents a particularly informative 
discussion of regional distribution of economic opportunity. Data 
are included which show variations in levels of living, in per capita 
income, in average agricultural productivity per worker, in regional 
distribution of industrial employment, and in other aspects of the 
economic life of the major regions. A county-hy-county analysis of 
planes of living is especially revealing. Regional differences in per 
capita income are very marked, but the most striking differences are 
between the farm and the non-farm population. For the nation as a 
whole, per capita income of the non-farm population is estimated to 
be more than three times as great as the income of the farm popula¬ 
tion. Average net productivity per agricultural worker in the South¬ 
east is only about 40 or 45 per cent of the figure for the rest of the 
country. Manufacturing is highly concentrated in the Northeast and 
the Middle States. Wage jobs in manufacturing enterprises are con¬ 
centrated in relatively few areas; two hundred industrial counties 
provide nearly three-fourths of the total manufacturing employment 
and more than three-fourths of the wages paid. Moreover, the evi¬ 
dence indicates no marked trend toward a dispersion of industry. 
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An extended section of the report discusses trends in population 
redistribution. The American people have always been on the move, 
but internal migration has been increasing for several decades. Dif¬ 
ferentials in reproduction and differences in economic opportunity 
account, in large measure, for the constant reshuffling of the popu¬ 
lation. During the decade of the twenties the two main areas from 
which people were moving were (i) the states south of the Potomac 
and the Ohio Rivers and east of the Mississippi River, except Florida 
and (2) the states between the Rocky Mountains and the Mississippi 
River, except Arizona and Texas. Each of these areas lost about 
1,700,000 persons. Most American cities have drawn a large per¬ 
centage of their population from foreign countries or from states 
other than the state in which the city is located. “It is safe to say 
that, with the exception of a few southern cities, a large share of the 
1930 population of all large cities (ranging from 30 to 80 per cent for 
the individual cities) was born elsewhere.” The movement of people 
from farm to city has been dominated by young adults. “Approxi¬ 
mately 40 per cent of the farm boys and girls who were ten to twenty 
years old in 1920 left the farm between 1920 and 1930.” A large 
volume of internal migration may be expected in the future. An 
analysis of regional variations in economic opportunity gives evi¬ 
dence of serious maladjustment of population to resources, and fi t om 
these areas, particularly the Southeast, where population pressure on 
the resource structure is intense, a large volume of outward migra¬ 
tion may be expected. Moreover, the outlook is for a large volume 
of migration from farms to cities. 

One of the most significant parts of the report deals with regional 
and racial differences in reproduction rates. The following para¬ 
graphs indicate the areas of low and high fertility. 

It is, therefore, important to examine the reproduction rates that would 
result from continuation of the present birth and death rates. On this hypoth¬ 
esis, in one-fourth of the states one thousand white females would during their 
lifetime bear less than one thousand daughters. In six states (Oregon, New 
York, California, Washington, New Jersey, and Illinois), the white population 
would fail to reproduce itself by as much as 10 to 20 per cent. In six other states 
(Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Florida, Missouri, and Maryland) 
the deficit would be 10 per cent or less. In another ten states, extending in a belt 
south of the Great Lakes and north of the Ohio River, the white population 
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barely replaces itself, the excess being less than 10 per cent. In about half of the 
country, comprising more than 60 per cent of the total population, as soon as the 
relatively large proportion of the population now in the child-bearing ages passes 
into the older age groups, the number of daughters born will not be sufficient to 
maintain the parent generation, even if there is no further decline in fertility. 

The group of states with low reproduction rates extends from southern New 
England westward through the states of the Middle West and north of the Ohio 
River, until it reaches Kansas, Nebraska, and Colorado. The Pacific Coast 
states and Florida complete the group. It should be noted that all the highly 
urban and industrial states except Michigan are included. On the other hand, 
the agricultural Southeast and Southwest (south of the Potomac and Ohio 
Rivers and westward to the Rocky Mountains) is a region of high fertility. Due 
partly to the presence of a relatively large Mexican population, many of whom 
are returned by census enumerators as “white,” New Mexico leads the nation in 
fertility. A thousand “white” females there would bear about 1,600 daughters 
during their lifetime, at present rates of fertility and mortality. Utah, North 
Dakota, Arizona, Arkansas, Kentucky, and West Virginia are also characterized 
by very high fertility. 

Fertility varies greatly in communities of different size; it de¬ 
creases sharply as the size of the community increases. Urban com¬ 
munities are failing by 14 per cent to have enough children for fam¬ 
ily replacement, whereas fertility in the native white rural-farm 
population is 69 per cent greater than necessary to maintain a stable 
population. It is a very striking fact that natural increase is taking 
place most rapidly in areas where the levels of living are low. A 
county-by-county analysis of levels of living and of fertility shows 
that in the poorest areas fertility is 77 per cent in excess of that 
necessary for family replacement and that in areas with the highest 
level of living it is 17 per cent below that required to maintain the 
population at its present level. 

Other sections of the report present discussions of social condi¬ 
tions affecting birth-rates, physical characteristics and biological in¬ 
heritance, health and physical development, social development and 
education, and cultural diversity in American life. Teachers and 
school administrators will be especially interested in the section on 
“Social Development and Education,” which discusses the function 
of education in American society, social forces and the expansion of 
American education, education in relation to population growth, 
education in relation to migration, education in relation to occupa- 
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tional trends, and tax resources and the costs of education. Dif¬ 
ferences in reproduction rates result in regional and community dif¬ 
ferences in the educational load; the child population of the nation 
is distributed very unevenly in relation to the supporting adult popu¬ 
lation and in relation to economic resources. The number of children 
of elementary-school age per thousand adults twenty to sixty-four 
years of age is as follows in one group of states: South Carolina, 523, 
North Carolina, 491, Alabama, 441, and Utah, 438. The ratios for a 
group of states at the other end of the scale are: Illinois, 270, New 
York, 254, and California, 225. There is a similar imbalance in the 
distribution of the educational load between rural and urban com¬ 
munities. In every part of the United States the rural-farm popula¬ 
tion is carrying an educational load far in excess of that carried by 
urban communities. Moreover, areas in which the supporting adult 
population has the heaviest burden of child support and education 
are, in general, areas which share least in the national income. 

The following paragraphs dealing with tax resources and the costs 
of education are a strong argument for federal aid to education. 

The maintenance of schools in this country has commonly been regarded 
as solely a matter of local or state concern. This traditional policy may be 
called into question for a number of reasons, most particularly with reference to 
current population trends. As already pointed out, there are gross inequalities 
in the educational opportunities open to young people in different parts of the 
United States. For millions of children the opportunity for anything more than 
a modicum of meager, formal education is largely conditioned by place of birth. 
Furthermore, there is in general little educational opportunity in the very areas 
where natural increase is so great that these regions are constantly sending 
forth migrants to other parts of the country. This situation strains the fabric 
of American social life. It challenges serious attention and calls for thorough 
investigation. 

Further analysis shows that inadequacy of financial resources available for 
education in rural areas, and especially in rural areas of restricted economic 
opportunity, is a major factor in this unfortunate situation. 

The income of all families, divided by the number of children of school age, 
amounts to over $3,000 per child in sixteen states. The corresponding amount 
is less than $1,500 in eleven other states. The total income of the farm popula¬ 
tion in the Northeast, if divided among the children of school age in that region, 
would yield $1,326 per child; that of the farm population in the Middle States 
and Southwest would yield about $900; the figure in the Far West is much 
higher, while in the Southeast it is only $474. The relative position of farm 
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population as a whole is revealed by the fact that the farm population, with 
only about 9 per cent of the nation’s income, was responsible, except as aided 
from other sources such as taxes from railroads and other public utilities, for the 
education of 31 per cent of the nation’s children. 

A more specific measure of the relative ability of different states to support 
education is afforded by estimates of “tax resources,” that is, the revenue that 
would be supplied if a given model tax plan were applied uniformly in all states. 
Two studies of the taxpaying ability of the states are available for this purpose. 
That by Newcomer represents an index (based on ten statistical series) of the 
ability of the different states to pay taxes under as nearly an ideal tax system 
as in her judgment could practically be devised. The estimates by Chism are 
on the basis of a model tax plan developed by a committee of the National 
Tax Association. The two plans do not employ precisely the same tax structure 
nor the same rates of taxation. The average yield per state is higher in Chism’s 
estimates than it is on the basis of Newcomer’s procedure. There are some 
striking differences between the two plans in the ranking of individual states. 
These measures are obviously not infallible; but they do reveal significant dif¬ 
ferences in the per capita, tax resources of different states. 

An index of the relative ability of different states to support education is 
obtained, for present purposes, by relating the total expected revenue in any 
state to the number of children of school age in that state. 

.... _ Tax resources available under model tux plan 

y Number of children aged 5 to 17 years 

By applying this formula one is able to show the amount of taxes that would 
be raised per child of school age if the state should apply either the Newcomer 
or the Chism tax plan. It is not to be assumed, of course, that all the taxes avail¬ 
able per child could be spent for education. The other costs of state and local 
government would have to be met from the same tax resources; and these costs 
vary from state to state. But If a tax plan in one state yields annually only $75 
per child of school age, and the same plan in another state yields $150 per child, 
it is obvious that the two states are very unequally situated with reference to 
their ability to support education. On the Newcomer formula the average yield 
per child of school age for all states is $155; the result is nearly 40 per cent higher 
on the Chism formula. The results for individual states on the former basis 
range from $50 or less in North and South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mis¬ 
sissippi, and Arkansas ($51 in Louisiana) to $200 or over in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Illinois, Nevada, and Cali¬ 
fornia. On the Chism formula all of the states in the first series show values 
under $90, and all of the states in the second series show values over $280, ex¬ 
cept Delaware, which receives a very different rating in the two series. 

Perhaps the most striking result of this inquiry is that there is in general 
no significant correlation on either index between the adequacy of financial sup- 
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port for education in different states, as measured by expenditure for education 
per child of school age, and financial effort, as measured by the ratio of total ex¬ 
penditure for education to total tax resources. 

Among those states that rank high in adequacy of hnancial support, some, 
such as Wyoming, Montana, Colorado, and North Dakota, also rank high in 
relative effort; and others, among them New York, Massachusetts, Connecti¬ 
cut, Iowa, and Nevada, rank relatively high in adequacy and relatively low in 
effort. On the other hand, among the states that rank low in adequacy, a few, 
such as Mississippi, North and South Carolina, New Mexico, and Alabama, rank 
relatively high in effort. 

The evidence indicates clearly that some states provide relatively adequate 
support for education with relatively little financial effort involved; others sup¬ 
port their schools equally well as the result of great financial effort; and in others 
education is supported only meagerly, in spite of the fact that a comparatively 
large percentage of total tax resources is expended for that purpose. States 
with great economic resources on the whole support their schools adequately 
and with relative ease; states with limited resources almost without exception 
rank low in adequacy of financial support even though, in general, they put 
forth greater effort than the richer states. In those states providing the least 
adequate support for education the fundamental difficulty lies in lack of finan¬ 
cial assets. Even though a model tax plan were put into effect in the poorer 
states, they would not be able to support their schools adequately. In many of 
these states it would require all, or more than all, the taxes that could be raised 
under a model tax plan to provide an amount per child equal to the national 
average expenditure per child of school age. 

Here and There among the Schools 

F or a number of years we have run “Here and There among the 
Schools" as a special feature of the Elementary School Jotirnal. 
Because of the interest which readers have expressed in this feature 
of the Journal, we shall continue it during the coming year. We cor¬ 
dially invite superintendents, principals, and teachers to submit to 
us accounts of any new approaches to the solution of their problems 
which may be of interest to other workers in the field. 

A method for improving It is commonly recognized that profes- 
rural-school supervision sional supervision of schools is an im¬ 
portant means of improving the qual¬ 
ity of instruction. In most urban communities the schools are 
supervised by professionally trained workers who devote full time 
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or nearly full time to the work of improving instruction. In con¬ 
trast, the great majority of rural schools operate with a supervisory 
service that is wholly unworthy of the name, although it is pre¬ 
cisely in these rural schools that supervision is most needed. As a 
class, teachers in the rural schools are much less adequately prepared 
than teachers in the city schools. Moreover, the responsibility of 
rural teachers is, in many ways, greater than that of urban teachers: 
rural teachers must teach a greater variety of subjects, often they 
must teach pupils in every grade from the first to the eighth, and 
they have administrative duties and community obligations which 
in cities are cared for by a trained personnel. 

There are, however, indications of a growing sensitiveness to the 
needs and the problems of rural-school supervision. From J. J. 
Straight, superintendent of schools of Marion County, West Vir¬ 
ginia, we have received a rather detailed account of a plan for the 
supervision of instruction in the schools of the county. Some of the 
schools are located in urban communities and some in the open coun¬ 
try, The county unit for which supervision is to be supplied consists 
of 174 high-school teachers, 132 teachers in one- and two-room 
buildings, 140 elementary-school teachers under principals without 
teaching duties, 60 elementary-school teachers under principals with 
half-time available for supervision, and 84 elementary-school teach¬ 
ers in buildings in which the principal has no time free for super¬ 
vision. There are twelve principals without teaching duties, seven 
principals teaching half-time, one assistant superintendent, and one 
superintendent. Superintendent Straight has attempted to work out 
the best type of organization to carry out supervision in a unit of 
this kind. Under the law there can be but one assistant superin¬ 
tendent for each two hundred teachers and no special supervisors. 
Apparently the law regards the principal as the director in both the 
administrative and the supervisory programs. The theory of verti¬ 
cal supervision is accepted for the schools of the county. The type of 
organization which is being developed is presented in the accom¬ 
panying diagram. 
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ORGANIZATION FOR EFFECTING SUPERVISION 
IN MARION COUNTY, WEST VIRGINIA 



The plan calls for a functional distribution of responsibilities 
among the supervisory and the teaching personnel. The distribu¬ 
tion is indicated in the following outline. 


Groupings Showing Functional Responsibilities in Schools 


ob Marion County, West Virginia 


Group 

1. Superintendent and assist¬ 
ants 

2. Superintendent’s Cabinet: 
superintendent, assistant 
superintendent, chairmen 
of all groups (3 to 7 below) 

3. Superintendent and junior 

and senior high school 
principals. Chairman— 

one of group 

4. Assistant superintendent 
and elementary principals. 
Chairman—one of group 

5. Superintendent and one- 
and two-room schools. 
Chairman—one of group 
(two groups) 

6 . Subject groups. Senior 
and junior high school 
teachers. Chairman for 
each group. Principal rep¬ 
resentatives 


General Functions 

Determine general policies and 
general supervisory programs 
Advisory in formulating general 
policies and programs 


Specific supervisory program of 
general program. Divisional 
problems 

Specific supervisory program of 
general program. Divisional 
problems 

Specific supervisory program of 
general program. Divisional 
problems 

Unification of teaching. Pro¬ 
gram stimulation. Recommen¬ 
dation to divisional group 


When Meet 

On call of superin¬ 
tendent 

On call of superin¬ 
tendent 


Bimonthly, 3-5 r.M. 
Day to be set by 
group 

Bimonthly, 3:30- 
5:30 P.M. Day to be 
set by group 
Once each month in 
two groups. Day 
and hour to be set by 
superintendent 
Once each month to 
be determined by 
group 
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Group General Functions When Meet 

7. Elementary teachers by Unification of teaching. Pro- Once each month to 

grades. Chairman for each gram stimulation. Recommen- be determined by 
group. Principal repre- dation to divisional group group 

sentatives 

8. Principals and building Local unit for vertical super- Once each month 

teachers. Principal always vision in effecting specific super- and special on call 
chairman visory program 

A special building for Superintendent Loy Norrix reports that 
the handicapped children the Board of Education of Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, has recently let a contract for 
a special education building which will house the work with ortho¬ 
pedic children, the hard of hearing and oral deaf, and the visually 
defective. It will also provide facilities for special health supervision 
and for a speech-corrective clinic. The building will be spacious 
enough to accommodate all pupils in the school system whose 
handicaps are too great for them to be transferred back to their nor¬ 
mal grades. 

Inventory of what children Last year Lydia M. Leistikow, princi- 
vohmlarily select to read pal of the Garfield Elementary School, 
Aberdeen, South Dakota, made a study 
of the voluntary reading interests of the pupils in her building 
with the view of securing factual information of value in planning a 
reading program. She has provided the following description of 
the plan of procedure, the findings, and the major conclusions. 

No definite plan of procedure was adopted in advance. The interest of the 
pupils was first awakened through book-week activities in November. Visits 
to the city library, book displays within the school, a collection of books from 
the children’s home libraries—all served to stimulate interest. As a means of 
securing a continuation of the interest throughout the year, a variety of rec¬ 
reational-reading activities were provided in a weekly story hour. Some pupils 
engaged in independent silent reading while others read aloud in small groups. 
Occasionally the hour was used for oral reports and dramatizations of books 
that pupils had enjoyed. The study continued from the first of November to 
the first of May. All children in the kindergarten through Grade VI partici¬ 
pated in the program. 

All pupils kept check lists of the books which they read during the y'ear. 
This list included books at the public library, at home, and in school. The books 
selected for reading were voluntarily chosen by the pupils. The teachers were 
careful not to influence the children in their selections. Although the procedures 
differed throughout the school, certain tendencies were significant. 
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Interest summaries .—A survey of the books read by the children led to the 
following generalizations, (i) All children, regardless of ability, enjoy reading 
or listening to stories. (2) There is no limit to the variety of materials that 
children read. (3) Animal stories are a favorite with young children. Stories of 
children’s experiences are next in importance in the lower grades, and these in¬ 
crease in importance at the third-grade level. (4) Folklore and fables are not 
read extensively in any grade. (5) Poetry is not read voluntarily by children of 
elementary-school age. (6) As a general thing, biographies are not chosen by 
children of this age. (7) The “Big-Little” books are read more extensively by 
boys than by girls. (8) Girls patronize the public library more than boys. (9) 
Boys exchange books with their friends more than girls. (10) Girls are more 
independent in their selection of books than boys. (11) Informational nature 
books are not so extensively read as nature books in story form. (12) The 
children’s home libraries lacked books of the better quality. 

Recommendations .—As a result of the findings enumerated, the building staff 
submitted the following recommendations as pertinent to their situation, (x) 
For the encouragement of the reading of better literature, teacher direction is 
necessary. (2) Classroom libraries should include a range of reading materials 
covering at least a three-year period. (3) Classroom libraries should contain 
enough titles to supply at least 50 per cent of the enrolment of each grade. (4) 
Teachers should prepare and encourage the use of a recommended list of titles. 
(5) Interpretations of reading should take the form of dramatization, oral re¬ 
ports, group conversation, and pictorial expression. (6) The school standards of 
book selection should be high enough to exclude books of inferior literary qual- 
ity. (7) Parental co-operation in raising the standard of reading should be 
encouraged. 


An Important Guide to the Use or 
Tests of Personality 

T eachers at all levels are becoming increasingly aware that 
one of the most important and, at the same time, one of the 
most baffling problems which they confront is the problem of de¬ 
veloping in children and youth what for the lack of a better term 
may be called a wholesome personality. Although there is no general 
agreement with respect to the number and the nature of personality 
traits or with respect to whether such traits actually exist, all recog¬ 
nize the importance of the factor of personality in the growth and the 
ultimate life-adjustment of the individual. The world of complex 
and changing social relationships which creates so much tension and 
maladjustment among adults has not left the child untouched; in the 
home, in the community, and in school the child is often'faced with 
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situations which baffle and defeat. If the school is to meet its full 
responsibility, it must make the development of desirable person¬ 
ality characteristics one of its fundamental aims. To accomplish 
this end, the school must have reliable instruments for the measure¬ 
ment of personality. It is for these reasons that much attention has 
been given, during the past two decades, to the development of tests 
and devices for appraising the personality of children. Although 
hundreds of tests have been devised to measure the various aspects 
of character and personality, relatively few of them are sufficiently 
reliable to be of any great practical value. School administrators and 
teachers have been in need of an authoritative appraisal of the tests 
and devices for measuring personality in order that they may iden¬ 
tify the instruments of most worth. Such an appraisal has recently 
been made by the Educational Records Bureau, 437 West Fifty- 
ninth Street, New York City, in a bulletin entitled The Use of Tests 
and Rating Devices in the Appraisal of Personality. The author, 
Arthur E. Traxler, comments on the general purpose and scope of 
the bulletin in the following paragraphs quoted from the Intro¬ 
duction. 

This bulletin has been prepared to present a brief summary of the field of 
personality measurement, together with a description of some of the leading 
contemporary tests of personality and a summary of research dealing with them. 
The purpose is to provide a simple, nontechnical manual on personality measure¬ 
ment for teachers in service who may contemplate the use of personality tests 
in their work, but who are too busy to survey the whole field of personality 
evaluation in order to select the tests suited to their situation. 

The need for a manual of this kind is fairly obvious. In the first place, there 
is a growing conviction that personality factors are fully as important in one’s 
academic and out-of-scliool adjustment as are those more easily measured fac¬ 
tors of intelligence and achievement concerning which schools have long kept 
records for their pupils. Studies have repeatedly shown that the correlation be¬ 
tween academic aptitude and school success is only about .5 and the correlation 
between achievement tests and success in school is not very much higher; con¬ 
sequently, there is an increasing demand for valid and reliable records of per¬ 
sonality development to assist the school in its guidance of the pupil and to be 
sent on to the college when the pupil is graduated. 

In the second place, there are so many inferior instruments purporting to 
measure personality that busy teachers cannot find sufficient time to inspect all 
of them in 01-der to find the few tests that hold out some promise of serving a 
practical purpose. The frequency with which attempts have been made to con- 
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struct tests or inventories of personality is indicated by several studies and 

bibliographies of personality measuring devices.It is safe to say that at 

the present time the number of published tests and inventories that may be 
loosely classified under the heading of personality is well over four hundred and 
probably does not fall far short of five hundred. The number of unpublished 
tests and devices for rating personality that are in use in local schools is no doubt 
even greater. 

The second part of the bulletin is devoted to a relatively short, 
nontechnical discussion of procedures for appraising personality. 
These procedures are discussed under the following classifications: 
“Free Association Method,” “Disguised and Partially Disguised 
Personality Tests,” “Adjustment Questionnaires and Psycho¬ 
neurotic Inventories,” “Introversion-Extroversion,” “Behavior Rat¬ 
ing Scales,” “Attitude Tests and Scales,” “Interest Inventories,” 
“Anecdotal Records and Behavior Descriptions,” and “Factor 
Analysis in Personality Studies.” The third part contains an anno¬ 
tated list of forty-five personality tests and rating devices. These 
tests are not recommended as the best now available, but it is be¬ 
lieved by the author that they are among the most useful tests of 
their type. The annotations are unusually extensive and include 
results of research if available. 

In Part IV tests and reading references for important aspects of 
personality are discussed at some length. The bulletin is concluded 
with a bibliography of 183 items. 

Professor Grossnickle Replies 

W e have received the following communication from Pro¬ 
fessor Foster E. Grossnickle in reply to a criticism of an article 
of his published in a previous issue of the Elementary School Journal. 

In the June, 1938, issue of the Elementary School Journal, Professor Howard 
Easley gave a critique of my article entitled, “The Effectiveness of Checking 
Subtraction by Addition.” He offered three criticisms of the study. In inverse 
order of importance they were: “(1) errors in statistical techniques; (2) errors 
in experimental procedures; and (3) errors of interpretation.” It will be shown 
here that, of the three criticisms mentioned, only the first can possibly be valid. 

The formula P.E.dif. = V P.E.fa, + P.E. jf 2 was used instead of the formula 

P.E.dijf. ~ V’p ,E.h, + P.E .\[ 2 — 2r I2 P.E.Mi P.E.m ,. Even with the assumed 
r = .80 (very probably too high), the difference in favor of checking gave a 
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significant critical ratio in only three grades, and the difference in favor of not 
checking gave a significant critical ratio in only two. In the other four grades 
the difference between the means of the groups was due to chance. These re¬ 
sults are still in agreement with the conclusions offered in my study, one of 
which was: “there was only a chance difference between the mean accuracy 
of the group of pupils when they checked the final test and their mean accuracy 
when they did not check.” 

The underlying philosophy back of the study was evidently not understood 
by Professor Easley. For a decade or more there has been much discussion 
about 100 per cent accuracy and means for attaining it. Checking has been as¬ 
sumed to be a means for securing accuracy. My study was made to see whether 
checking is an effective aid for achieving accuracy. The required experimental 
procedures which Easley mentions, such as control groups, group rotation, 
equated groups and the like, have no place in a study of this kind. A growth 
curve was not shown because only final results were of value. The problem for 
consideration is whether checking is or is not an effective means of eliminating 
errors in subtraction. It makes no difference in the interpretation of the results 
whether the errors were eliminated in the first week of practice or in the nth 
week so long as they were finally eliminated. 

The writer of the critique was disturbed because a survey of errors, made 
during the learning of subtraction, was included in the study. Easley stated, 
“It is difficult to see how a summary of errors made during the whole twelve 
weeks of practice gives any results significant for learning, since these errors are 

largely errors in checking, and not in subtraction.” The summary of errors 

was a by-product of the study; it was not intended that from this summary the 
conclusion should be made that the errors were errors in checking and not in 
subtraction. There would have been almost no checking errors if there had not 
first been subtraction errors which caused the pupils, in most cases, to force 
the check. 

Apparently the crux of the critique by Easley is embodied in its last sentence: 
“Indeed, it may well be wondered whether in this study checking was laughl as a 
process or merely required as a mechanical trick.” My study was made in a drill 
program in regular classes in arithmetic. Each pupil whose record was studied 
was required to correct each of his papers before it was finally accepted. Each 
week the teacher stressed the meaning of a valid check. Those pupils who had 
perfect scores were praised. About the only conventional things omitted which 
are usually included in a drill program for securing satisfactory results were gold 
stars and cash awards. As was pointed out in my article, the significance of a 
check cannot be comprehended at the third-grade level. The results reported 
are the results in efficiency as determined by accuracy. These results are in 
agreement with those reported by Brownell and Cliazal. 1 A program of drill 

1 'William A. Brownell, and Charlotte B. Chazal, “The Effects of Premature Drill in 
Third-Grade Arithmetic,” Journal of Educational Research, XXIX (September, 1935)1 
17-28. 
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does “improve,” “fix,” “maintain,” and “rehabituate” skills which have already 
been assured by prior instruction. No pupil interviews were conducted for the 
purpose of studying the growth in the more mature forms of quantitative think¬ 
ing. The evidence therefore forces the conclusion that the checking requirement 
had no practical value. If Professor Easley has succeeded in so presenting 
checking that it was taught with understanding, he should not be so modest and 
hide his light under a bushel. Many who now are in darkness will be enlightened 
if he will reveal his procedure. 

Who’s Who for September 

The authors of articles Edwin H. Reeder, professor of educa- 
in the current issue tion at the University of Illinois. Ar¬ 
thur I. Gates, professor of education 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. David H. Russell, as¬ 
sistant professor of education at the University of Saskatchewan. 
Nicholas Moseley, consultant of the General Education Board, 
New York City. John W. Dickey, instructor in education and 
mathematics, New Jersey State. Teachers College, Newark, New 
Jersey. Winifred Weldin, chairman of the kindergarten-primary 
curriculum at the New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton, New 
Jersey. Leo J. Brueckner, professor of elementary education at 
the University of Minnesota. 

The writers of reviews William A. Brownell, professor of edu- 
in the current issue cational psychology at Duke University. 

Douglas E. Scates, director of research 
in the public schools of Cincinnati, Ohio. B. F. Pittenger, dean of 
the School of Education of the University of Texas. Frederick S. 
Breed, associate professor of education at the University of Chi¬ 
cago. Roy Ivan Johnson, director of the Division of Skills and 
Techniques at Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. Howard R. 
Anderson, assistant professor of education at Cornell University; 
chairman of Junior and Senior High School Social Studies Depart¬ 
ments in the public schools of Ithaca, New York, and director of 
student teaching in co-operation with Cornell University, 
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EDWIN H. REEDER 
University of Illinois 

. * 

S ir Archibald Geikie, the British geographer once had the fol¬ 
lowing to say about teaching geography. 

In the teaching of geography as in instruction of every kind, the funda¬ 
mental condition for success is that the teacher has so thoroughly mastered the 
subject himself and takes so much real interest in it, that he can speak to his 
pupils about it, not in the set phrases of a class book, hut out of the fulness of 
his own knowledge, being quick to draw his most effective illustrations from the 
daily experience of those to whom he addresses himself . 1 

If Geikie is right in this statement, then anyone who is familiar 
with conditions in American schools will have to admit that a pain¬ 
fully large number of the teachers cannot meet his “fundamental 
condition for success.” Indeed, this statement is so obvious that it 
does not need to be dwelt on here. The mere fact that textbooks in 
the United States are the most complete and the most elaborate in 
the world and that they are slavishly followed by a vast number of 
teachers is sufficient evidence of the meager subject-matter prepara¬ 
tion of hosts of teachers. 

To lay this situation at the doors of the teacher-training insti¬ 
tutions is to offer an explanation which is both too simple and 
definitely unfair. It is safe to say that every two-year teacher-train¬ 
ing institution in the country is facing an utterly impossible task. 
The responsibility for the presence in the schools of teachers who are 
poorly trained in subject matter is, then, shared by the American 
people, for they have been unwilling to pay salaries high enough to 
justify four years of training as a prerequisite for the profession. 

Even in the four-year training institutions, the task of preparing 
teachers who are well enough qualified in subject matter to meet 

1 Quoted in Baltimore County , Maryland, Puhlic Schools Course of Study, Part III, 
p. 215, Baltimore: Warwick & York, Inc.,1931 (complete edition). 
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Geikie’s “fundamental condition for success” is still well-nigh impos¬ 
sible. The profession of education is unique among the professions 
in the character of the knowledge which it demands. A contrast with 
another profession will make this point clear. 

If one is planning a college curriculum in chemical engineering, 
the task is considered only from the point of view of the relation of 
chemistry to industry, The basic principles of chemistry are studied, 
and, as the student progresses, he learns how those principles func¬ 
tion in the world of manufacturing. There is about the training a 
homogeneity evident to anyone who examines the list of courses. 
To be sure, mathematics may be required, but it is mastered because 
it is necessary for advanced work in chemistry. The only nontech¬ 
nical courses which are likely to be required are those in rhetoric and 
English and some study of foreign languages. 

If we now consider the problem of preparing teachers, we cannot 
fail to be impressed at once with the contrast in the nature of the 
problem. Homogeneity disappears, to be replaced by heterogeneity. 
There are at least three major fields in which every teacher ought to 
be prepared. 

In the first place, teachers should be thoroughly acquainted with 
techniques in teaching. Many of the basic techniques of teaching 
the school subjects have been discovered through painstaking, 
scholarly research. Without a knowledge of the findings of such re¬ 
search, a teacher will be sure to blunder in his work and waste the 
time of the pupils. Of course the search for good techniques has far 
to go; a vast amount of research still needs to be done. Neverthe¬ 
less, the teacher-training institution must acquaint its students with 
what is now known, or it fails in its duty. 

In the second place, teachers ought to be something more than 
mere routine technicians. They are dealing both with growing, de¬ 
veloping, individual human personalities and with the ways in which 
these personalities function in a changing, constantly evolving world 
of human thought and scientific achievement. Teachers ought to 
understand, therefore, what has been thought about the problem of 
education in the past and how education has functioned in earlier 
human societies. Students of education must also know how the 
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human mind works; they must be informed, too, on the main facts of 
the contemporary social and economic scene. Hence another aspect 
of teacher training must deal with fundamental courses in the history 
and philosophy of education, in educational psychology, and in the 
fields of economics and sociology. 

Finally, the teacher must have something to teach. He must have 
“so thoroughly mastered” what he is to teach that he can place at 
the disposal of his pupils a rich store of facts and ideas, drawn from a 
varied experience. 

If a teacher in the schools were faced with the task of teaching 
only one subject, the problem for the teacher-training institution 
would not be so overwhelming. The elementary-school curriculum 
embraces knowledge from a great variety of fields, and this situation 
is becoming more and more intensified by the continuous enrichment 
in recent years of the elementary-school course of study. Every 
study of the subjects in which high-school teachers are required to 
give instruction has shown that only in the large high schools in big 
cities do the teachers teach only one subject. A recent study by the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools shows 
that in the high schools in Illinois it is impossible to predict what a 
teacher with special training in the social studies, for example, may 
be expected to teach in addition to his field of major work. 1 

The situation described is not a happy one. Moreover, there seems 
no immediate possibility that it will be alleviated. Until the Ameri¬ 
can people are wise enough to pay adequate salaries for teachers so 
that the one- or two-year teacher-training institution shall cease to 
exist and shall be replaced by a five- or six-year institution, and 
until the high schools work out and accept (if not for the country as 
a whole, at least for such areas as are served by a given group of 
teacher-training institutions) a common instructional pattern in 
subjects to be taught by one teacher, just so long will American 
schools have to be taught by teachers inadequately trained in sub¬ 
ject matter and therefore lacking in Geikie’s “fundamental condi¬ 
tion for success.” 

1 Frank E. Henzlik (Chairman), “Subject Matter Preparation of Secondary School 
Teachers,” North Central Association Quarterly, XII (April, 1938), 439 - 539 . 
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In the meantime schools must continue to do the best they can, 
for millions of children must be educated. What means can be em¬ 
ployed to make the best of the situation as it is and to insure progress 
in the instruction given in the schools? 

In my judgment, the answer lies in the development of what is at 
present a relatively neglected field of supervision, namely, leadership 
in subject matter on the part of the supervisor. The word “super¬ 
visor” is used to mean not only a school officer designated by that 
name but any person in a school system whose duty it is to exercise 
professional leadership in the improvement of instruction, whether 
he be called “supervisor,” “principal,” “assistant superintendent,” 
or “department head.” The general movement in the United States 
to regard the principal as the immediate supervisory leader of the 
teachers in his school is too well understood by the reader to need 
further comment. When, therefore, the word “supervisor” is used 
in this article, reference is made as much to the principal in his 
supervisory capacity as to any person who bears the title of super¬ 
visor. 

A review of many of the books in the field of supervision im¬ 
pressed me anew with the richness of this literature. There are 
thousands of pages of excellent material on methods of observing a 
recitation and of discussing it later with the teacher in a supervisory 
interview. There are check lists galore to make supervision more 
scientific. There are discussions of the conduct of teachers’ meet¬ 
ings, of the preparation of supervisory bulletins, of the stimulation of 
teachers to do professional reading. 

Throughout all these discussions, however, the emphasis is on the 
supervisor as a leader in teaching technique. A pitifully meager 
number of pages in the books on supervision is devoted to methods 
and techniques which the supervisor may use to stimulate and guide 
his teachers into a richer, deeper, more adequate knowledge of what 
they are teaching. The question of what a supervisor should do if 
he notes a mistake in the subject matter of a teacher’s instruction is 
sometimes raised, but that is an almost infinitesimal part of the total 
problem. 

Only one technique of subject-matter leadership has received 
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well. A school in which this situation prevails will be a school in 
which the subject matter of instruction will not be dead and static, 
but live and dynamic. 

Second, the supervisor who takes the problem of subject-matter 
leadership seriously will utilize many of his teachers’ meetings for 
developing a richer subject-matter background among his teachers. 
Such meetings may be devoted to reviews of new books or magazine 
articles; to the reading, perhaps, of some recent poetry or fine prose; 
to the discussion of some new theories of political or social leaders. 

A supervisor of my acquaintance once told me that she was im¬ 
pressed by the lack in her teachers of a general knowledge of geo¬ 
graphical principles. The teachers knew their elementary-school 
textbooks thoroughly; place locations, boundaries, and products 
were at their mental finger tips; but their general background of 
knowledge of how mankind interacts with his natural environment 
and why a given environment has its particular characteristics was 
too meager for good teaching of geography. A week before a regular 
teachers’ meeting the supervisor sent out a mimeographed sheet to 
the teachers, on which she had drawn a hypothetical continent, with 
mountain ranges and latitude indicated. She asked the teachers to 
consider and to be ready to discuss such problems as the direction of 
prevailing winds on this continent, probable rainfall in different sec¬ 
tions, probable deserts, probable regions of agriculture and grazing, 
and probable location of some cities. Then she suggested that the 
teachers also consider the question: “Suppose this continent were 
moved north thirty degrees. How would the answers to these ques¬ 
tions be changed?” She reported that this mimeographed sheet led 
to one of the liveliest teachers’ meetings which she had ever held. 
1 'he meeting stimulated the teachers to wider reading in the prin¬ 
ciples of geography and was responsible for some changes in methods 
of classroom instruction. 

The fact that this supervisor sent out the mimeographed sheet a 
week before the meeting is significant. Teachers’ meetings which are 
devoted to subject matter should be carefully planned. Often mate¬ 
rials should be prepared in advance and sent to teachers. Frequently 
such meetings may be placed in charge of an individual or a com- 
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mittee that has had a desire and an opportunity to prepare a special 
report on some phase of subject matter. 

A third way in which a supervisor may exert subject-matter 
leadership is through supervisory bulletins. Meetings such as those 
just described should often be followed by a bulletin summarizing 
the facts and ideas which are suggested by the discussion. The 
supervisor who reads widely will also want to use bulletins for re¬ 
views of books and of articles which will be of assistance to the 
teachers in widening their subject-matter backgrounds. Teachers 
should be encouraged to use the bulletins for sharing with their col¬ 
leagues information about new materials that they may have dis¬ 
covered. The bulletin may become a clearing-house for information 
about materials available for classroom use, visual aids as well as 
printed materials. 

There is one aspect of this matter of mimeographed supervisory 
bulletins which deserves particular attention. It is probable that a 
large amount of mimeographed material in the schools makes prac¬ 
tically a nonstop flight from the principal’s office over the teacher’s 
desk into the dark and remote recesses of a lower drawer, where it 
reposes in quiet obscurity until spring housecleaning. It then finishes 
its journey by being swept into the wastebasket. If the taxpayers 
who pay the bills for mimeograph supplies really knew how much 
material is treated in this manner, there might be a nation-wide pro¬ 
test on the subject. This situation is not primarily the fault of the 
teacher. Supervisors have usually furnished to teachers neither the 
means nor the method of filing these materials efficiently. It is easy 
to say that a resourceful teacher will find means and method, but it 
might as well be admitted that the majority of teachers will not 
exercise their ingenuity. Moreover, the real responsibility in the 
matter rests with the supervisor. 

If teachers were furnished with spring-back, loose-leaf binders and 
a small file box for three-by-five cards and if each bulletin carried 
both an accession number and suggestions for subject headings for 
alphabetical filing on the index cards, the matter could be very 
efficiently managed. If the bulletins were bound in the loose-leaf 
binder in separate volumes by years, the teachers would be able to 
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refer to any volume and any bulletin in a few minutes’ time. The 
bulletins would then constitute a cumulative source of facts, ideas, 
and materials and would become a constant help and inspiration to 
teachers. 

Building up a good library in a school or a school system is a fourth 
way in which supervisors may exert leadership in subject matter. 
At present the average school library consists chiefly of two kinds of 
books: books for children and professional books for teachers. The 
library should also contain a third type, namely, unusually fine 
books in subject-matter fields. It is true that a good public library 
contains these books, but the same thing may be said of practically 
all the books that a person buys for his personal library. Most of 
these books are chosen because the owner wants to read them again 
and again, because he wants to have them easily available. Similar¬ 
ly, there are many books which should be selected by supervisor and 
teachers because they are of special or unique value to teachers and 
will, therefore, be consulted frequently. For example, Doughty’s 
Travels in Arabia Deserta is the classic description of life in the 
desert; it will be needed again and again by teachers of geography or 
history. In the same class are such books as Beard and Beard’s The 
Rise of American Civilization, Bowman's Geography in Relation to 
the Social Sciences, Semple’s Influences of Geographic Environment, 
Huntington’s The Pulse of Asia, or Van Doren’s Anthology of World 
Poetry. One of my graduate students consulted with me recently, 
telling me that she had to teach geography in a junior high school 
and that she hated the subject. I told her that perhaps her dis lik e 
was due to the fact that she did not know enough about it and sug¬ 
gested that she read one or two books, not on how to teach geog¬ 
raphy, but on the subject itself. Later she told me that the rea din g 
had opened up to her a new realm of meanings. This situation could, 
undoubtedly, be duplicated over and over in the schools if super¬ 
visors would establish good libraries and then stimulate the teachers 
to use them. 

The conception of supervision described here implies that the 
supervisor should be not only a technician but also a broadly edu¬ 
cated person. It also implies that he must be engaged in a con- 
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tinuous process of re-educating himself. His life should he one of 
continuous growth, not only in the techniques of his profession— 
important as these are—but also in the wisdom and culture of his 
time. This conception undoubtedly makes the task of being a super¬ 
visor a difficult one. It should be difficult. The greater financial 
rewards of the position, as well as its greater responsibilities, should 
mean that it ought not to be in any sense a sinecure. Advanced 
study is being required in an increasing degree to qualify a person 
as a supervisor. I am inclined to believe that any person who super¬ 
vises should have had graduate courses in subject matter as well as 
in education. Certainly, anyone who is responsible for the supervi¬ 
sion of teachers of literature, the social studies, or the natural sci¬ 
ences should have had graduate study in subject matter. Such grad¬ 
uate courses may reveal to the supervisor new areas of thought and 
study which will lead to new reading interests and fresh sources of 
knowledge. In a very real sense, a good graduate course is never 
completed; it is a continuous inspiration to the supervisor to do the 
kind of broad reading which is so necessary to the subject-matter 
leadership of his teachers. 

A few years ago I had a talk with a young woman who had spent 
a year of graduate study to prepare her to assume the supervisory 
leadership in a state-wide program of curriculum-making in the 
social studies. I asked her what graduate courses she had taken in 
geography. She had taken none. “Then you did some graduate work 
in history or economics or sociology, I suppose,” I said. “No,” she 
had not. “What courses did you take?” I finally asked. The major 
part of her time had been devoted to a course in curriculum con¬ 
struction. In addition, she had taken a few methods courses. 

In contrast, I am reminded of a principal of a school in Burlington, 
Vermont. With no thought of a Doctor’s degree, she spent many of 
her summers in graduate work at a university, judiciously combining 
courses in education with those in subject matter. One year she took 
a graduate course in geography which consisted of a field trip 
through New England. The trip opened a new world to her. The 
next year, under her supervisory leadership, instruction in geog¬ 
raphy in her school made a real use of the local environment. Such 
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geographic terms as “erosion,” “mountains,” “plains,” “divides,” 
“navigable and unnavigable inland waters,” “commerce,” “textile 
manufacturing,” and the like, as well as such concepts as the work 
of running water, the effect of relief on transportation routes, the 
effect of altitude on temperature, and a host of others, are all exem¬ 
plified in the vicinity of Burlington. No longer did the teachers need 
to “speak in the set phrases of a classbook”; they were able to draw 
their “most effective illustrations from the daily experience” of their 
pupils. ^ 

The life of the supervisor who is a leader in subject matter may be 
arduous, yet it has rich compensations, There is inspiration in teach¬ 
ing children; there is also inspiration in teaching teachers. If the 
supervisor assists and inspires his teachers to grow in their knowledge 
of subject matter through supervisory conferences, through profit¬ 
able teachers’ meetings, through supervisory bulletins, and through 
the development of a good library, he will be amply repaid by the 
satisfaction which always comes to the good teacher when he sees 
that those whom he is instructing are growing and developing. In 
such a situation the supervisor becomes more than a technical ad¬ 
viser to teachers; he becomes their leader and guide into an ever 
richer teaching life. 



TYPES OF MATERIALS, VOCABULARY BURDEN 
WORD ANALYSIS, AND OTHER FACTORS 
IN BEGINNING READING. I 


ARTHUR I. GATES 
Teachers College, Columbia University 

DAVID H. RUSSELL 
University of Saskatchewan 

* 

T his series of two articles describes the results of an effort to 
evaluate the effects of several factors on the acquisition of read¬ 
ing ability in the beginning stages. It is based on data obtained from 
354 pupils out of a total population of 382 comprising nine classes in 
four schools in the borough of Manhattan, New York City. Assist¬ 
ance in preparing materials, in conducting tests and observations, 
and in performing the statistical and clerical work was provided by 
research workers, including former teachers, under the Works 
Progress Administration. 

The pupils were fairly representative of the population of New 
York City. The distribution of intelligence was approximately the 
mean given in the test manuals. The classes were mainly large. For 
most comparisons of data, presented later, groups were equated on 
the basis of mental age, mainly obtained from group tests, and 
scores on the Metropolitan Readiness Tests, which were given by 
the investigators in late September, 1936, about a month after the 
opening of schools. 

In all the classes the pupils used as basal material the Gates- 
Huber primer 1 and the accompanying Preparatory Book—n loose- 
leaf workbook of ninety-six pages. When consideration is given to 
the results presented later, it must be recalled that the use of these 
materials was common to all classes and that other activities and 
materials were additional. 

'Arthur I. Gates and Miriam Blanton Huber, The Work-Play Books: Peter and 
Peggy (Primer). New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. 
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Classes were obtained in which practices ordinarily varied or in 
which teachers agreed to effect certain variations during the course 
of the study. In this way it became possible to determine, with 
reasonable validity, the effects of differences in the total size of the 
reading vocabulary, in the type of material read, in the amount of 
work-type material employed, in the amount and the character of 
“phonics” or word analysis and word-study games, and in other 
features of the total program. 

EFFECTS OF A LARGE ADDITIONAL AMOUNT OF 
“WORKBOOK” MATERIAL 

The Gates-Huber primer and the ninety-six page Preparatory 
Book include 292 different words. The two books contain 9,356 run¬ 
ning words, or approximately 32 for every different word. One factor 
studied was the effect of adding a large quantity of material similar 
to that in the preparatory book. 

This supplementary practice material consisted of 173 mimeo¬ 
graphed pages, 85 by n inches in size, containing approximately 
18,000 running words. These pages were of the following types: 
miscellaneous exercises in sentence reading and word recognition, 
5 per cent; directions to draw, color, etc., without any accompanying 
story or selection, that is, mainly sentence reading, 5 per cent; short 
selections with a picture (line drawing) and directions to color the 
picture, 10 per cent; reading selections followed by comprehension 
exercises, 10 per cent; and reading selections with comprehension 
exercises and directions to color the picture, 70 per cent. A sample 
of the last type (without the drawing) is given on page 29. 

Seven out of every ten pages were of this character; two more in 
every ten were similar except that they included either the com¬ 
prehension exercise or the directions to color, but not both. 

The supplementary practice materials were regarded by most ob¬ 
servers as being less attractive in format (since they were mimeo¬ 
graphed and the drawings were done by less expert artists) and less 
attractive in content than the printed, basal practice book. 

The supplementary materials were similar in function to the prac¬ 
tice book in that they were designed to give additional reading, word 
study, and review to the words in the basal reader. They contained 
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a negligible number of words not contained in the basal reader and 
workbook. They suffered, however, from similarity in content; it 
was very difficult for the relatively inexpert authors to maintain a 
high level of interest and general merit while avoiding duplication of 
the basal materials in substance and purpose and avoiding the use 
of “new” words. 


A Big Box ior the Children 
[Picture] 

A man comes to the door. 

The man is big. The man opens the door. 

This man has a big brown box. 

The box is for Peter and Peggy. 

Mother says, “Children, open the box.” 

The children open the box. My, what is in tire box? 
There is a little train for Peter. 

There is a big doll for Peggy. 

Mother says, "Children, Father gives the train to 
Peter and the doll to Peggy.” 


man white 

A comes to the door. My, is in the box? 
made what 


The 

is a little train for Peter. 

There 


Color the man brown. Color the box red. 

Color the door green. 

The following directions were sent to teachers employing these 
materials. 

1. The mimeographed materials being used are intended to supplement the 
readers and workbooks used by the pupils and the manual for the first grade 
used by the teacher. 

2. The materials have been carefully checked for vocabulary against the 
reader; in some cases new words are indicated. The corresponding page num¬ 
bers or the sections of the chapter have been marked on the mimeographed 
material so the teacher will see that the subject matter in the workbook, reader, 
and mimeographed materials parallel one another throughout the semester. 

3. The teacher will feel free to use the supplementary materials to meet the 
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individual needs of her class—there is no compulsion as to how they must be 
used. However, the materials have been arranged in a sequence which many 
teachers will find useful. This order is based on the approximate difficulty of 
the material which, of course, will vary for individuals and classes. 

4. The suggested order for reading activities is: (a) the use of the printed 
workbook; ( b ) the use of the mimeographed materials marked IA-r, IA-2, iB, 
2A, etc.; (e) the reader; {A) the use of the second section of mimeographed 
material marked “Following chapter 1,” etc. 

Under section (A) above, the use of the mimeographed materials, a word of 
explanation should be given: In IA-i, the “I” stands for the primer chapter, 
"A” for the difficulty of the material, and the final “1” for the first section of 
the chapter, divided by pages. The sections marked “iB,” “2B,” etc., are more 
difficult material based on chapters 1, 2, etc., and some teachers may find it 
convenient to use the “B” difficulty material with the “Following chapter’’ 
material as mentioned in section ( d) above, i.e., after the work in the reader. 

5- It is expected that the teachers in their reading program will follow some¬ 
what suggestions as given in the First-Grade Manual accompanying the Gates- 
Huber readers, 

6. While there is no desire to place additional work on busy teachers, the 
teacher using the material is asked to keep a weekly record of the reading activi¬ 
ties of the pupils in her class. This report may be only a page in length for the 
week or may be more detailed as the teacher wishes. 

7. Comments on the material will be welcomed in the weekly reports of the 
reading activities of the class. If there are questions on it at any time, the teach¬ 
er will feel free to call Dr. Russell. 

Three classes, totaling 138 pupils, used the materials, and four 
classes, totaling 157 pupils served as control groups. The latter used 
the same basal materials but not the mimeographed matter. They 
used other materials and devices during, the time spent by the 
former group on the mimeographed material. In each school an ef¬ 
fort was made to secure for experimental and control groups classes 
which had about the same scores on intelligence and reading-readi¬ 
ness tests and which were handled by teachers of equal ability. Two 
additional classes used the mimeographed material less exclusively 
and less fully. Data from these are not included in tlie comparisons 
presented in this section. 

Analysis of the data by classes showed several variables other than 
the experimental factor. The classes differed in size (from thirty-six 
to fifty, four containing from forty-eight to fifty pupils), in propor¬ 
tions of boys and girls, in intelligence, and in scores on the readiness 
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tests. When medians of the nine classes were used as the data, it was 
found that a coefficient of 0.65 existed between scores on the 
reading-readiness test and scores on the final reading-achievement 
test (given in February), .057 between mental age and reading sta¬ 
tus, and —.017 between class size and reading achievement. The 
girls exceeded the boys in reading achievement by about 0.07 of a 
reading grade. These data led to the elimination of all comparisons 
of total classes. Instead, from the total groups w r ere selected two 
smaller groups as nearly as possible equivalent in the following 
respects: (1) mental age, (2) intelligence quotient, (3) score on 
Metropolitan Readiness Tests, and (4) proportion of boys and girls. 
We also secured approximately the same numbers in the groups 
from each school using the supplementary material and those not 
using the supplementary material and from classes of similar size. 
The final “supplementary group” contained 85 from the original 138 
pupils; the “no-supplementary group,” 82 from the original 157 
pupils. In Table x the groups are reclassified according to score on 
the reading-readiness test, and the results are shown for these sub¬ 
groups and for the “supplementary” and the “no-supplementary” 
groups as a whole. 

The data for the entire group show that the large amount of work- 
type or practice materials (in addition to the primer and the ninety- 
six page Preparatory Book) produced no reliably greater achievement 
in reading during the first semester. Although all the differences are 
in favor of the groups using the supplementary mimeographed mate¬ 
rial, the differences are too unreliable to be taken as “significant.” 

It should be noted that the reading attainments for both groups 
were very good for the time of the year at which they were tested. 
The national norm for the Gates test at the time is a grade score of 
approximately 1.52; the four means for the present groups (1.74, 
1.72, 1.71, and 1.70) are about two-tenths of a grade better. The 
mean reading grade based on all scores available for the entire 
population taking the final tests (354 children) was 1.6S—slightly 
lower than the means for the two matched groups but nearly two- 
tenths of a grade above the norm. 

Further study of the data showed that the effect of using the sup- 
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TABLE 1 

Comparison of Reading Achievement of First-Grade Pupils Classified 
According to Scores on Metropolitan Readiness Tests and 
According to Use or Non-use of Special Supplementary Ma¬ 
terial 


Classification 


Group 

Using 

Supplemen¬ 

tary 

Material 

Group Not 
Using Sup¬ 
plementary 
Material 

Difference 
in Favor of 
Group 
Using 
Supplemen¬ 
tary 

Material 

Standard 
Error of 
Difference 

26 

H 
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! -■ 



85 

82 



83-4 

833 

0 .1 


74.2 

73-6 

0.6 


63-8 

63.4 

-1.6 


73 ■ 8 

74.1 

-0.3 


03 - 2 

03 3 

— 0. r 


78.4 

78.8 

-0.4 


52-5 

52.2 

0.3 


74.4 

74 -S 

—0.1 


I .82 

T .92 

—0.10 

0.10 

I .80 

1.78 

0.02 

0.08 

1.63 

I , 60 

O.O3 

0.08 

1-74 

1 71 

O.03 

0.06 

175 

1.81 

— 0.06 

0.09 

1-73 

1.67 

0.06 

0.08 

1 • S 3 

1 54 

— O. OI 

O.07 

I . 72 

I . 70 

0.02 

0 

b 


Number of cases: 

Reading-readiness scores of 85 and| 

above. 

L " ■ ■ •. ■■ . of 70-84.. 

: 1 1 •• below 70.. 


Entire group. .. 


Mean mental age (in months): 

Reading-readiness scores of 85 and| 

above. 

R ’ ! li ' .0(70-84 

. t ■ ■ : i ■ . . below 70 


Entire group. 


Mean score on Metropolitan Readi¬ 
ness Tests (September, 1936): 
Reading-readiness scores of 85 and 
above. 

r *1 P 1 • 1 ' :-84 

]. i ■ • -I ■ <■ ■ ■ 1 ' 70 

Entire group. 


Mean reading grade on Gates Primary] 
Reading Test, Type 1, Word Recog-, 
nition (February, 1937): 
Reading-readiness scores of 85 and 

above. 

Reading-readiness scores of 70-84. 
Reading-readiness scores below 70. . 

Entire group. 


Mean reading grade on Gates Primary 
Reading Test, Type 3, Paragraph] 
Reading (February, 1937): 
Reading-readiness scores of 85 and 

above. 

Reading-readiness scores of 70-84. 
Reading-readiness scores below 70. 

Entire group. 
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TABLE 1 —Continued 


Classification 

Group 

Using 

Supplemen¬ 

tary 

Material 

Group Not 
Using Sup¬ 
plementary 
Material 

Difference 
in Favor of 
Group 
Using 

’ Supplemen¬ 
tary 

Material 

Standard 
Error of 
Difference 

Mean score on test of vocabulary of 
basal materials, word recognition 
(February, 1937):* 
Reading-readiness scores of 85 and 
above. 

30.6 

30.2 

O.4 

2.2 

Reading-readiness scores of 70-84.. 

2Q.8 

27.8 

2.0 ! 

1.8 

Reading-readiness scores below 70. . 

26.0 

24.8 

I . 2 

1.6 

Entire group. 

29.1 

27-5 

1.6 

1.2 

Mean score on test of vocabulary of, 
basal materials, paragraph reading 
(February, 1937):! 

Reading-readiness scores of 85 and 
above. 

IS -3 

| 

| 

15.0 , 

0-3 

2.0 

Reading-readiness scores of 70-84.. 

14.8 


1.4 

1.9 

Reading-readiness scores below 70. . 

10 -5 


0.6 

i -5 

Entire group. 

13-4 

13.0 

0.4 

0.9 


‘This test was composed of forty items which were similar to those in the Gates test but which were 
based entirely ou words taught in the basal books. 

t This test was composed of forty paragraphs which were similar to those in the Gates test but which 
contained only words used in the basal books. 


plementary mimeographed material differed with the ability of the 
pupils. This fact is shown by the data in Table x which give the 
records for pupils in three classifications of high, intermediate, and 
low scores on the readiness test. These data show, first, that the 
reading abilities of the three groups corresponded, in general, to 
the mean scores on the first-grade readiness tests. It should be noted, 
moreover, that the reading-grade scores obtained by all groups were 
very good for the middle of the first year. The mean reading grades 
for the group with high reading-readiness scores corresponded to 
national norms for pupils who have completed from three-fourths to 
nine-tenths of the first-grade work, and the means for the low third 
in initial readiness ranged from the norms for the midyear up to more 
than a tenth higher. 

These data also show that the large amount of mimeographed 
material gave no advantage to the group with the highest readiness 
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scores. Indeed, the difference between the scores on the Gates tests 
favored the control group (those using various other materials rather 
than those confined to the same vocabulary). The scores on the tests 
confined to the vocabulary of the basal materials were practically 
the same. This situation was sensed by most of the teachers who 
reported their belief that the additional materials were more than 
were desirable for the abler pupils. 

In the case of the pupils with intermediate reading readiness, the 
scores of those who used the additional materials show practically no 
advantage in the Gates tests and some superiority in the tests con¬ 
fined to the. vocabulary of the basal materials. In the low reading- 
readiness group no advantage for the supplementary material is 
shown by the standardized tests, and the slight superiority in the 
tests based on the vocabulary of the basal materials lacks satisfac¬ 
tory statistical reliability. 

On theoretical grounds, some advantage would seem to inhere in 
providing children, especially those of average and lower-than-aver- 
age ability to learn to read, with a large amount of reading material 
which is free of word-recognition difficulties. There is a widespread 
belief that during their first year many children rarely have anything 
to read which does not contain many unfamiliar words. As a result, 
either they are forced constantly to stop and study the word, or they 
are stalled by it or “guess” the wrong meaning. This procedure is a 
process of translation or study rather than free, uninterrupted read¬ 
ing—a process which would discourage most adults. In such a proce¬ 
dure, seemingly, the child would find it difficult to get the meaning 
either correctly or freely, his interest is likely to be lost, and he has 
little opportunity to practice free-moving, rhythmic progression 
along the line or other reading skills. If, on the other hand, the pupil 
first learns a group of new words in a body of interesting work-type 
and story materials and is then provided with many pages of inter¬ 
esting, new, reading content containing no additional words, it 
would seem that he would read with greater freedom, interest, and 
understanding and would secure better practice in the art of reading. 

In the case of the results presented, several considerations should 
be noted. First, the primer and the preparatory book provide a rela¬ 
tively large number of repetitions for each new word. Some of the 
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materials, moreover, provide for motivated re-reading (as in the case 
of re-reading of directions while they are being carried out), perhaps 
enough, of certain types at least, for most pupils. Furthermore, the 
additional mimeographed material was largely of the “read-to-do,” 
or workbook, type. It is possible that additional amounts of reading 
of narrative and informative selections without manual directions to 
execute, comprehension exercises to complete, questions to answer, 
etc., would have been more useful and interesting. Finally, it should 
be noted that, when a large amount of the workbook material is used, 
the time thus employed may cut into the time available for personal 
supervision, explanation, instruction, and guidance which the teach¬ 
er would otherwise provide for individual children. Indeed, this pos¬ 
sibility seemed especially important in the case of the slow learners. 

The choice of classes for the study made it possible to rearrange 
the pupils in such ways as to yield some data on the foregoing pos¬ 
sibilities. In the next article some data will be assembled on the 
effects of providing supplementary reading matter varying from 
material closely restricted to the basal vocabulary to material en¬ 
tirely unrestricted and introducing a large number of new words and 
a large total vocabulary. 

[To be concluded] 



POLITICS IN CITY-SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


NICHOLAS MOSELEY 
General Education Board 

* 

N o phrase exercises our lips more than “Keep the schools out 
of politics.” Yet every day, if we are honest with ourselves, 
we find political influence operating in school administration in the 
making of purchases, in the awarding of contracts, in the selecting 
of personnel, and in the adopting of policies. Political influence, of 
course, may be exercised legitimately for the general good of all 
citizens and may be considered necessary in a democracy. Even so, 
it is significant that nobody now thinks of politics as an honorable 
profession and that we cannot speak of “political influence” with¬ 
out a sinister feeling. 

Outright graft is not unknown in school administration, although, 
except in the largest cities or in the purchase of sites and the erection 
of buildings, the amounts involved are slight. Everyone knows, how¬ 
ever, that there is a great deal of local purchasing, personal favor¬ 
itism, and stretching the spirit to fulfil the letter of the law. If the 
efficient management of a system for the direct and sole good of the 
children in the schools is the criterion, who is to cast the first stone 
at the politician campaigning on a platform of local purchasing? 
After a candidate has been elected on such a platform, is it surprising 
that he directs that all groceries for the home-economics courses be 
purchased from the provision merchant who is treasurer of the Re¬ 
publican town committee? 

Manipulation of personnel is more directly in the political tradi¬ 
tion. “To the victors belong the spoils.” The average citizen seems 
to think no more about partisanship in appointments than he does 
about asking his alderman to “fix” a parking ticket for him. Both 
things are part of the game as it is played. Here, too, there are 
varying degrees of wrongdoing. The neighbor of a school-board 
member naturally finds it more convenient to ask him about bus 
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tickets for a child, or assignment to a room, or promotion, than to 
go direct to the school official in charge. If the board member then 
acts as intermediary and matters are adjusted—legitimately or il¬ 
legitimately—to suit the neighbor, the member acquires a hen on 
the votes of a whole family. In most cases no harm is done, and the 
superintendent who can serve a school-board member in a matter of 
this kind feels that he himself has acquired merit. It is just as 
natural for the neighbor to ask the board member for a job for his 
daughter, for the member to help the neighbor, and the superin¬ 
tendent to help the member. It is then but a step to the point where 
board members try to secure positions for party adherents. From 
there it is only another step to a situation in which the controlling 
faction of the board of education creates positions to satisfy party 
demands for jobs or, even worse, dismisses incumbents to make 
room. 

To make an appointment because of personal friendship is no 
doubt wrong, even if the appointee is well qualified, though this 
method is the method of business the world over. To make an 
appointment or to force a dismissal on the basis of party politics 
alone is the unforgivable sin. The friend at least knows his friend’s 
strength and weakness. The mayor or the committee controlling 
party patronage too often knows only the party loyalty or even only 
the party influence of the candidate. For example, a girl appointed 
as stenographer by a certain board of education was the sister-in- 
law of a Republican town committeeman. On investigation the 
superintendent found that she had attended high school for three 
years but had received credit for less than two and was at the time 
working in a factory. She admitted in an interview her inability 
to do most of the routine office-work required, but it was only by 
threatening to spread her record over the front page of the local 
paper that he was able to exclude her from the position. 

Politics is most often connected in our minds with graft and with 
partisan appointments. We do not stop to think that parties are 
the instruments by which public opinion is made effective and that 
without them there would be no voice for criticism, no refuge for 
the person with opinions opposed to those of the rulers. It is in¬ 
evitable that there be conflict of opinion just as long as men are 
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individuals, and no school man who has been through the fight of 
closing an outlying one-room school can doubt the sincerity with 
which opposing opinions are maintained. He himself sees the ad¬ 
vantages to the children in the way of companionship, material 
facilities, and more experienced teaching. He knows too how much 
more economical the consolidated school will be. The parents know 
that their children are able to do well where they are. The parents 
themselves probably attended that school. They know too that their 
children will be corrupted by contact with wicked city children. 
The busses will be wrecked at railway crossings. Then there is the 
question of a hot lunch. This difficulty was expressed graphically 
by a parent who said: “As soon as I left school, I began to carry 
a dinner pail to the factory. I won’t have my kid living out of a 
pail from the cradle to the grave.” Examples of sincere conflicts of 
opinion on school matters could be multiplied indefinitely. 

Progressive education, not really well defined nor yet understood 
by educators themselves, is becoming a public issue. Take the case 
of Roslyn, New York, where the parents forced the school board to 
have a general survey of achievement because the children, so the 
parents said, were not learning their A B C’s. On the other side of 
the fence, consider the case of a conservative acquaintance of mine 
for whom the handwriting is on the wall. A group of parents in his 
town believe in progressive methods, and year by year they are 
nominating and electing liberals to replace the conservative mem¬ 
bers on the school board who come up for election. Take the case 
of New York City, where a group of fundamentalists attacked the 
progressives as bad educators and Communists and, on the latter 
charge, tried to elicit the support of the large number of Catholic 
teachers in the system as a matter of conscience. 

When things have reached this stage of public controversy, it is 
inevitable that progressive education will be an issue in political 
campaigns, just as consolidation, transportation, and bonds for 
buildings have been and often are issues. “Progressive education” 
has become a slogan, and the slogan in politics is a study in itself. 
A campaign was won with the battle cry “Tippecanoe and Tyler 
too,” and one was lost overnight because of the phrase, “Rum, 
Romanism, and rebellion.” When national campaigns are fought 
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and decided on the basis of meaningless or misunderstood phrases 
and when the real issues are too often beyond the people’s under¬ 
standing, the schools can hardly expect a better fate. If we, the 
people, are called on to decide fiscal policies not understood by the 
economists, there is no hope that local campaigns will not be fought 
on issues of educational theory not understood by the educationists. 

Though one shudders in anticipation of some of the accusations 
which will be made in campaigns against “progressive education” 
and of some of the statistics which will be used to bolster opinions, 
the prospect is not uninteresting. The novel feature will be in the 
line-up of opposing forces. The attacking politicians will find their 
opposition more among the professional group than among opposing 
political leaders. The professional group must then decide whether 
to abide by their established tradition and refrain from an active 
part in campaigns, leaving the fate of their policies in the hands of 
the children’s parents, or to organize for the fight. In either event, 
some will have to sacrifice their convictions and others their lives 
on the altar of their cause. 

After all, the test of policies by the votes of the citizens is the 
established method of our democracy. If we listen to leaders who 
are opposing merely because they are in opposition and not because 
of sincere differences, if we rationalize our own shortcomings by 
blaming others and so make mistakes and actually retrogress, we 
still have the chance of changing our minds at a later date. Gen¬ 
erally speaking, the opportunities we lose forever are a small price 
to pay for freedom. 

This point of view does not absolve teachers and other profes¬ 
sional workers from an obligation to understand the workings of 
politics so that they may help mold public opinion and may i-esist 
with intelligence the forces adverse to progress. They must know 
the evil as well as the good if they are to detect and resist crooked 
politics in the field of school administration. It is helpful to know 
that the story-book methods of graft—gifts, “kick-backs,” bills 
wrapped around cigars—are now out of date. They are dangerous 
because illegal. But there is not usually a law prohibiting a com¬ 
pany in which a school-board member holds stock from selling ma¬ 
terials to a school or from constructing a school building. There is 
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no law to prevent a member’s soliciting insurance business from 
employees or from successful bidders nor legal reason why a favor 
in the way of city business should not secure a favor in private 
business. Nevertheless, rules and regulations can be framed to pre¬ 
vent these practices and to insure free bidding according to stand¬ 
ardized specifications, and independent auditors can be hired who 
will check the results. 

Political sagacity can be useful in other ways than fighting the 
forces of evil. A wise superintendent in one of the larger cities of 
New England was employed on a one-year contract. At its expira¬ 
tion in January, three years ago, he was offered a two-year contract. 
At his special request the contract was issued for one year only. 
It was then renewable by the same board and in an off year politi¬ 
cally, and the man was frank to explain that, if the board changed 
complexion he did not want them to act on his reappointment at a 
time when other city employees were being dismissed. Also he 
wanted a chance to work with a new board for a year before either 
he or they had to decide on their future relationship. For this reason 
he asked for a two-year contract the next time instead of the legal 
maximum of three. Some educators would be differently situated 
today had they had equal political insight. 

The discussion seems to have come back to the subject of political 
appointments and dismissals. Why anyone should want to hold a 
public appointment which interrupts his normal career remains a 
mystery; but, when the plums are passed out, there are always 
eager takers, and tradition sanctions the system with all its waste. 
Sometimes, as has already been said, dismissals are made to pro¬ 
vide jobs for political supporters. Sometimes they are made to pun¬ 
ish a member of the opposition, although his office and his conduct 
of it may have been absolutely nonpolitical. Often a member of an 
opposing faction within a party is ousted as an example to help 
promote subsequent regularity in other office-holders. If for any 
reason a party machine wants to get rid of an appointee and does not 
feel strong enough to act at once, a running campaign of opposition 
and discrediting is conducted. The real motive may be to secure a 
school superintendent who will be complaisant about appointments, 
but this issue is bad to place before the public. The attack, then, 
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opens on policies, on mistakes by teachers, on the private life of the 
incumbent, and eventually he is so discredited that it is easy not to 
renew his contract. This method was used to oust a brave super¬ 
intendent who refused to appoint the niece of a member of the board 
of education. It is not so dramatic as a “frame-up,” but it is even 
more efficacious and far more safe. 

The ways of bringing about the appointment of candidates who 
are politically right vary from the supposedly courteous suggestion 
to threats enforced by reprisals. Almost no politician has the cour¬ 
age to disclaim interest or ability in helping an aspirant, but he may 
claim that his recommendation is a mere formality. Nevertheless, 
he is probably disappointed if it is not accepted, and he is certainly 
pleased if it is efficacious. The mere formality gives way easily to 
the request for an appointment as a special favor, a hail-fellow-well- 
met basis of give and take. When he really means business, the po¬ 
litical power is likely to call in the appointing authority and say, 
“I want you to appoint John Smith’s daughter to the vacancy in 
the Andrew Jackson School.” It makes no difference that the boss 
does not know the requirements for the position or even the quali¬ 
fications of Mary Jane Smith. If the appointment is not made, the 
recalcitrant department head may find himself, to use movie phrases, 
“in the dog house” or even “off the lot.” 

One wonders why professional politicians, even the best of them, 
resort to methods which bring public disapproval and why they 
countenance actions which are obviously detrimental to the state. 
It is no excuse to say that private business does the same things, 
but it may be an explanation. If human beings are inherently weak 
or even if there are definite instincts that they must satisfy, cer¬ 
tain recurrent patterns of political behavior must be expected. 
Graham Wallas went on this basis when writing his great book 
Human Nature in Politics , and many a practical politician has un¬ 
consciously used his knowledge of human nature as a guide. Catul¬ 
lus, writing two thousand years ago, told how even the amateur 
unsuccessful politician tried to make himself out somebody. Nobody 
can deny that it is nice to be recognized and to be offered privileges. 
Power has attractions too, and, almost paramount, there is the love 
of the game and of playing the game to win. That human beings 
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have not changed much is evident to any student of history. The 
words of advice offered by Quintus Cicero to his brother Marcus on 
the occasion of the latter’s first candidacy for the consulship sound 
like a confidential letter to a political novice today. One quotation 
is given: 

A campaign for office is divided into two types of constant effort, one to 
gain the enthusiastic support of your friends, and the other the good will of the 
people. The support of friends must be secured by favors done and repaid .... 
and in a campaign the name of “friend” is extended much further than in private 
life. 

Compare with this advice the following passage written in Eng¬ 
land sixty-five years ago by Anthony Trollope: 

But a party cannot afiord to hide its face in its toga. A party has to be prac¬ 
tical. A party can only live by having its share of Garters, lord-lieutenants, 
bishops, and attorney-generals. Though the country were ruined, the party 
should be supported. 1 

If these desires for office are human, it is only natural that poli¬ 
ticians should strive to perfect devices by which they may gain or 
keep power and that, since power depends on votes, they will use 
every effort to line up voters. The party politician must consider 
the votes of the general public in the general elections, but just as 
important are votes in party caucuses or primaries, on which party 
control and nomination for office depend. Because the primary vote 
is much lighter, the control of a block of votes which can be pro¬ 
duced becomes of tremendous importance. This situation explains 
the ruthlessness with which party bosses punish independence and 
the eagerness with which they construct machines. Bosses can ra¬ 
tionalize tlieir positions by pointing to the recognition of party gov¬ 
ernment by our customs and iaws and explaining the immense 
amount of more-or-lcss volunteer labor necessary to keep a party 
alive. They are right: if it were not for the hope of future reward, 
it would be difficult to find leaders, let alone rank and file, for the 
army of the opposition. Yet when we see what the rewards are and 
think of the cost, when we read the details of the operations of a 
Waterbury city-hall ring, of Tammany, of the Hynicka machine 
in Cincinnati, of the Thompson machine in Chicago, we are appalled. 

‘Anthony Trollope, Phineas Redux, p. 57. London: Chapman & Hall, 1876 (new 
edition). 
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The machines named have been exposed and ousted, but reforms 
of the past have been short-lived. Reforms to date have merely 
shown us that citizens, when aware of their plight and given good 
leadership, can secure good government. The possibility of reform 
and the short lives of reform movements combine to make us think 
that the real significance of dirty politics, of political interference in 
city-school administration, if you will, lies not in the weaknesses of 
human nature but in our system of education. 

The importance of education to all forms of government has been 
universally recognized. The absolutists and the democrats alike 
know that it is possible so to indoctrinate their philosophy within a 
single generation that only a catastrophe can bring change. They 
know, that through the use of schools planned for given objectives 
it is possible to train citizens to order. So far as recognition of the 
advantages and the place of education is concerned, it makes no 
difference that the managers of one form of government wish to 
produce soldiers and technically wise puppets, while the others plan 
to train their citizens to exercise free choice. The great question of 
today for those who prefer democracy is not the importance of educa¬ 
tion but the success of education. The bad political habits of candi¬ 
dates and office-holders, the very fact that the word “politician,” 
which should be a man’s boast, has become an insult, seem to show 
that education to produce good citizens has not yet been evolved. 

It would be interesting to conduct an objective examination 
among voters about the details of our Constitution. Such a study 
would probably show a fair knowledge of, and general agreement 
with, the underlying philosophy, that is, with the ideal of equality 
and with the working principle of the greatest good for the greatest 
number. It is doubtful that many persons would answer correctly 
questions on the mechanics, even on the tripartite division of duties 
and powers. Most of those examined would, almost certainly, show 
that they do not use the Constitution as a working philosophy. The 
following list gives six ways in which our practice differs from our 
theory. (1) We talk of equality, but even in the case of education 
children in some districts receive more than twice as much as others. 
(2) We talk of the rule of the majority and for years submit to a cur¬ 
riculum legislated for us at the insistence of small but active pressure 
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groups. (3) We talk of representative government, and we find that 
boards of education act, not according to their own superior knowl¬ 
edge, but at the bidding of popular whims. (4) We uphold our form 
of government as the best in the world but denominate the persons 
who manage it “dirty politicians.” (5) We talk of the duty of active 
participation but in effect disfranchise ourselves by failure to know 
about, and participate in, the nominating machinery of parties and 
by failure to vote if business or golf make it inconvenient to do so. 
(6) We talk about the necessity of trained, intelligent leadership, 
but we refuse to allow teachers a voice in party affairs. 

If readers agree with these statements, they must, as educators, 
examine their consciences. Remember that, in theory, education for 
citizenship has been the backbone of democracies. The necessity of 
education was recognized by Plato. It was insisted upon by Wash¬ 
ington and Jefferson. We are likely to ignore the theorists as voices 
of the outworn past. But should we forget the fate, not of the democ¬ 
racies of Greece and Rome, but of Italy and Spain? If our accom¬ 
plishment in fact is so far from the ideal of theory, are we not per¬ 
haps overconfident? Has not general education up to the age of 
fourteen or more been prevalent long enough, and the emphasis on 
citizenship courses been sufficient, for us to consider the state of 
politics a fair criterion of the failure of education? 

If education has failed, is it in content or in methods or because 
an impossible task is faced? A cynic, fresh from testing college 
students in Pennsylvania, defined education as “the casting of arti¬ 
ficial pearls before genuine swine.” We laugh at this, and the author 
of the jest would be the last to accept it as a truth. But may there 
not be truth in it? When we look at our politicians, can we say that 
education has even succeeded in training our best to be leaders? 

Harold Laski, a believer in freedom, says: 

The right to education does not mean the right to an identical training for 
all citizens. It involves the discovery of capacity and the fitting of the discipline 

conferred to the type of capacity made known.But obviously, also, there 

is a minimum level below which no citizen can fall if he is to use the necessary 
intellectual instruments of our civilization. He must be trained to make judg¬ 
ments. He must learn to weigh evidence. He must learn to choose between 
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the alternatives between which he is called to decide. He must be made to 
feel that this is a world in which he can by the use of his mind and will shape 
at once outline and substance. 1 

Are the majority of pupils in the schools learning to make judg¬ 
ments, to weigh evidence, to choose between alternatives? Do 
they feel that they can, by the use of “mind and will, shape at 
once outline and substance”? When one reads Archibald MacLeish’s 
Land of the Free, one feels that the schools have, at best, not fulfilled 
their possibilities. 

In this state of affairs it would seem to be the task of scholars and 
teachers everywhere to plan how best to overhaul the content and 
the methods of courses in citizenship. The failures of present meth¬ 
ods must be frankly faced, and efforts must be made to evaluate the 
various possibilities of improvement. Scholars must be keen in re¬ 
search and administrators bold to experiment; and all of us—schol¬ 
ars, administrators, teachers, and educated laymen-—must recognize 
our responsibilities for leadership and take an active part in self- 
government, 
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T oday arithmetic is learned for two reasons: (i) for use as a 
tool in practical, everyday living and (2) as a means of gaining 
an appreciation of mathematics (including arithmetic, geometry, al¬ 
gebra, and analysis) as a system of thought created by man, (5). In 
the first third of this century the practical aim was emphasized al¬ 
most exclusively (xo, 11, 16: xi, 26). Only within recent years has 
the social soil become increasingly fertile for the larger, appreciative 
aim (1, 8, 17, 18), which, strictly speaking, includes the practical 
aim as one of its subdivisions. This transformation to a new frame 
of reference in the objectives of arithmetic has been concomitant 
with the newer psychological explanation of learning, which has im¬ 
portant significance for both the content and the method of arith¬ 
metic (2,23). 

It is the aim of this article to set forth in broad outline the newer 
psychological explanation of learning, together with some of its sig¬ 
nificance for the content and the method of arithmetic. By con¬ 
trasting this increasingly accepted point of view with the older, mech¬ 
anistic explanation which dominated arithmetic instruction dur¬ 
ing the “practical era,” we shall gain some insight into the fuller 
significance of the organismic, or Gestalt, psychology of learning. 

First, let us consider the older point of view, which is still domi- 
nant in many quarters. This psychology is basically associationism 
(22), and it has been best interpreted for education by Thorndike 
and his followers in terms of connectionism (19, 20, 21). Neurologi- 
cally, these connections, or S-R bonds, were supposed to be formed 
at the synapse. Learning consisted in making modifications in these 
synapses, and exercise accompanied by an effect (pleasant effects 
being considered more favorable than unpleasant) was supposed to 
make for the bond-forming, or learning. Educationally, this point 
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of view meant that drill was to become the basic method for pro¬ 
ducing learning (12, 27). Drill with flash cards, games, practice 
pads, timed tests, and similar devices, which was accompanied by 
a pleasant effect produced by gold stars, praise, progress charts, 
marks, extra promotions, early dismissals, and the like, formed the 
basic methodology. In spite of the unsoundness of this psychologi¬ 
cal explanation of learning (9, 25), children did learn arithmetic with 
varying degrees of success (witness the results of studies on individ¬ 
ual differences in arithmetic). The singular effect of this method of 
teaching and learning arithmetic was that the learnings functioned 
at their best as tools only and that little or no appreciation was 
gained of the inherent organization of the system of thought (3, 4, 
6 , 13 . 15 )- 

The newer psychology of learning, on the other hand, has more 
significant implications for arithmetic content and method. This 
psychology has been best formulated by the Gestalt following, as 
a result of extensive experimentation (7, 24). It explains learning in 
a larger frame of reference in terms of insight, goal, and maturation. 
The learnings take place, not through exercise and effect, but 
through insight; and the neurological changes are not modifications 
in definite synaptic connections but are differentiations of matura¬ 
tion patterns conceived as energy patterns, or systems, within the 
total psychophysical organism (14). These differentiations are made 
possible through the constant interpenetration of the individual with 
his environmental field. The flash of insight indicated by, “Oh, now 
I see,” or “Now I’ve got it,” or “There, it clicked,” is the moment 
that learning takes place; and the learning, dynamically considered, 
manifests itself in organized thinking and not in isolated bonds. 
Thus, since learning takes place through insight, drill or mere repe¬ 
tition loses much of its force and assumes a new role. It is not used 
to “stamp in” a response but is a way of asking the learner to relin¬ 
quish his already attained goal and search for the goal that the 
teacher desires him to have. The condition of an overdose of drill 
results shortly because, if the learner does not arrive at the desired 
goal within a few trials, he has not matured sufficiently to profit 
from further pressure. Learning is organized thinking, which grows 
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in complexity of organization through insightful experiences while 
the learner is in search for new goals. 

This newer psychological explanation of learning works harmoni¬ 
ously with the added interest in the appreciative phases of the arith¬ 
metic content and method. In content, arithmetic must be clothed 
once more with sufficient meat to provide for a rich interrelation. In 
the past, when arithmetic was restricted to the "tool” value, the en¬ 
tering wedge which purged the curriculum was the practical prob¬ 
lem—the problem used in daily life (16: 3-9). As a consequence 
arithmetic stands today as a skeleton stripped of much of its meat 
and “dry as bones.” With the provision of an enriched curriculum, 
the methodology based on the newer psychology of learning will 
have a body of material with which it can operate dynamically. 

The essence of a method based on a psychology of learning by in¬ 
sight is that the organized, or patternized, learnings are effected, not 
through isolated learnings, but through the manifold interrelations 
of the subject. This fact affects a number of factors in an interesting 
way. The curriculum must be presented in an organized manner and 
not in a chance fashion. The textbook of internal organization is 
necessary, but not sufficient. The teacher must develop with the 
pupils other organizations which are possible but not presented in 
the textbooks. Parenthetically, such teaching requires a cultural 
background in mathematics, which many teacher-training institu¬ 
tions are now attempting to provide. This viewpoint argues well for 
the “good, old” tables in addition, subtraction, and division; for the 
comparison of the processes of addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
division, powers, and roots; for the comparison of common and deci¬ 
mal fractions in a larger way than is customary; for the grouping of 
problems, not only around some social-science unit, but also around 
some principle basic to the solution of a type of problem, such as 
interest or measurement; and for mathematical recreations, includ¬ 
ing magic squares, puzzle problems, problems of antiquity, and many 
others. Here is seen the fallacy of trying to teach all arithmetic as 
an integral part of social science, as well as the fallacy of trying to 
teach arithmetic by the “contract” plan (where each child works, 
largely as a unit apart from the group). Both methods assume that 
arithmetic is merely a tool, and as a consequence both plans fail to 
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make the most of the many interrelations -which are basic to organ¬ 
ised thinking. With the help of the professionally prepared teacher, 
the arithmetic class per se, working together in a free exchange of the 
numerous interrelations inherent in a rich content, produces organ¬ 
ized learnings which function optimally both in a practical and an 
appreciative manner. 

Two examples given in outline will make more explicit something 
of the import of the pattern of thinking set forth in this article. Con¬ 
sider the organized interrelations inherent in a unit involving count¬ 
ing, addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, powers, and roots 
of whole numbers. All arithmetic starts with rational counting- 
counting of concrete objects, such as sheep, ponies, slaves. Because 
the lingers were so much involved in counting, the number ten be¬ 
came the base of our number system. When the ten digits (meaning 
numbers or fingers) were used once, a repetition called for new sym¬ 
bols, namely, n, 12, 13, and so on. The “11” stands for “1” ten, a 
count which has already been reached, and “1” additional unit. The 
number “12” indicates “1” ten and “ 2 ” additional units. All the 
whole numbers have similar significance. The desire to count rapidly 
and with ease led to the processes of addition and subtraction. If 
seven things were counted and five more were grouped with the 
seven, the total of twelve might be reached by the long method of 
counting; or, after the correct total had been arrived at, the com¬ 
bined value of seven and five could be remembered for future use. 
In this way the addition and the subtraction combinations came into 
being. From Figure 1 these two processes are seen to be on a par and 
to rest immediately on “counting.” By similar circumstances multi¬ 
plication became the rapid way to add; division, the rapid way to 
subtract. These two processes are shown graphically in Figure 1 as 
being on a par and as growing out of addition and subtraction, re¬ 
spectively. Similarly, powers are seen to be on a level with roots and 
to be high-powered ways of multiplying and dividing. In more ad¬ 
vanced work the study of logarithms and the slide rule shows powers 
and roots to be based on the comparison of the geometric series and 
the arithmetic series, that is, powers and roots are compared with 
multiplication and division, respectively. Throughout, the inverse 
processes of addition and subtraction, multiplication and division, 
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powers and roots are made intelligible by means of this organized 
approach of multiple interrelatedness. The reason for memorizing 
the 390 combinations is made intelligible. The role of repetition is 
here taken care of in an interesting and an organized manner. 

As a second illustration of the patternized thinking needed in 
arithmetic today, the writer will organize in brief outline some of the 



Fig. 1. Organization of fundamental processes in arithmetic of whole numbers and 
fractions. 


significant information about common fractions. Once more Figure 
1 will serve as the framework. Again, counting is the starting point, 
and the counting of “broken pieces” of the same length is the most 
rudimentary form of thinking when it is planned to combine the 
“pieces” into larger units. This fact explains why the “unit” frac¬ 
tions were the first to be used; why similar fractions (those with like 
denominators) are taught first; why improper fractions were for 
many centuries “improper”; why we prefer to group many parts 
into as many wholes as we can (reducing improper fractions to whole 
or mixed numbers); and why objective materials are good means to 
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use in the original presentation of fractions. When addition or sub¬ 
traction is considered, something of the force of the “must” is real¬ 
ized when common denominators are found before addition or sub¬ 
traction is performed. It is too difficult to piece together the “broken 
pieces” into wholes of full length, or conceptual parts of wholes, un¬ 
less they have the same denomination. If | and f are added or sub¬ 
tracted, the process calls for comparisons with each other and with 
two units—one composed of two 5’s and the other composed of 
three -j’s. In the case of unlike denominators, addition and subtrac¬ 
tion are much more readily performed with the help of the common 
denominator, although it is not absolutely essential to have a com¬ 
mon denominator, as may be illustrated by adding fractions with the 
help of a foot ruler used in the capacity of an abacus. Multiplication 
and division are again seen to be high-powered addition and sub¬ 
traction, respectively. Here it is seen why the multiplication of a 
fraction by a fraction disturbed mathematicians for a long time; why 
the common denominator is not required as in addition and subtrac¬ 
tion; why division is the inverse process of multiplication; why in the 
division of fractions it is permissible to invert the diviscr and multi¬ 
ply; and why powers and roots are short ways to multiply and divide 
fractions. Whole numbers and fractions are seen to form two com¬ 
plementary systems of numbers. When these two systems are ap¬ 
plied to the English and the metric measuring systems, including the 
United States monetary system, something of the multiplicity of 
meaningful interrelations is grasped. With the curriculum set up 
around such units as these, an appreciation of mathematics as a sys¬ 
tem of thought will be developed, from which will emerge the ability 
to make practical more of the learnings than under the older ap¬ 
proach. 


CONCLUSION 

Arithmetic is changing its aims, its content, and its method. In 
its aim, it serves both the practical and the appreciative phases of 
living. In its content, it must become increasingly full and it must 
be reorganized. In its method, it demands an emphasis on a multi¬ 
plicity of interrelations which are basic to organized thinking. Thus, 
as arithmetic will be taught in the near future, the teacher may look 
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for broader aims, richer content, greater emphasis on organization, 
increased usefulness for the children, and greater satisfaction on the 
part of the pupils. 
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SETTING A NEW PACE IN THE EDUCATION 
OF STUDENT TEACHERS 


WINIFRED WELDIN 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey 

* 

H ow much time should be given in a teacher-education institu¬ 
tion to student teaching? What conditions will produce the 
best results in student teaching? How may the philosophy and the 
principles of education, as set forth by the instructors of the institu¬ 
tion, be related to the teaching principles and procedures of the 
demonstration school? These and other problems led to an innova¬ 
tion in student teaching in the State Teachers College at Trenton, 
New Jersey, during the school year 1937-38. 

CHANGE FROM. TWO-YEAR TO THREE-YEAR CURRICULUM 

Until 1929 only two years of education in the kindergarten- 
primary and elementary Helds were required for graduation from 
what was then the Trenton Normal School. 

Based on the belief that a knowledge of methods was essen¬ 
tial to successful teaching, the curriculum staggered under a load 
of methods courses, and one quarter of nine weeks was all the atten¬ 
tion that could be given to student teaching. Because of the fre¬ 
quent criticisms that students were inadequately prepared, par¬ 
ticularly in the field of subject matter, the curriculum was extended 
in 1929 to three years. 

The revision of the courses of study made possible by the three- 
year curriculum resulted in a better balance between methods and 
subject-matter and cultural courses. The one quarter of student 
teaching was increased to two—one in the second year and one in the 
third year—each nine weeks in length. The two teaching assign¬ 
ments were made with a view to providing a contrast in grade level 
and in type of educational experience. Though this plan was a de¬ 
cided improvement over the two-year organization, it still fell far 
short of achieving provision of adequate education for teaching. 
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The selection of the teacher in whose charge the student was to 
be placed was made with careful attention to requisite qualifications. 
Even under the most favorable conditions, however, this teacher 
was more or less isolated from the general field of education by being 
confined to the limits of her own classroom. Expert as she might be 
in her own field, she was unable to open up to the student teacher 
the various ramifications of the general field of education. This 
broader conception of education, seen in the organization and ad¬ 
ministration of the entire school, is today considered essential in 
acquiring a fundamental philosophy of education. The young stu¬ 
dent standing at the threshold should be enabled to catch a vision 
of the whole process. The earlier procedures in student teaching 
were limited in this respect. 

During the first nine weeks of student teaching, the student spent 
much time in the process of orientation to schoolroom procedures. 
Through previous observations in the demonstration school, the 
student had acquired some idea of procedures but was woefully 
lacking in ability to make suitable contacts with children and to 
select, and to organize appropriate subject matter. Trial-and-error 
practices consumed much of the teaching during the first nine weeks. 

The question arose: How can the student teaching be done with 
a maximum economy of time and a minimum waste in experimenta¬ 
tion by students? 

THE FOUR-YEAR CURRICULUM 

The addition of the fourth year in 1935 was decidedly a step 
forward. This extra year made possible a greatly enriched cur¬ 
riculum in all lines, which provided a much more cultural and sci¬ 
entific foundation for teaching. 

In an effort to ameliorate the unsatisfactory conditions of stu¬ 
dent teaching still apparent in the three-year curriculum, an entirely 
new plan was organized and tried out. The new plan, the practicum, 
was used by the kindergarten-primary group during the second quar¬ 
ter of the school year 1937-38, followed by one elementary group 
in the third quarter, and another in the fourth. 

THE KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY PRACTICUM 

The practicum is a nine-weeks course given in the third, or Junior, 
year of the college curriculum. One of its purposes is to furnish the 
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student with a general overview of the whole educational process 
of the elementary school. The attempt is made to establish a close 
co-ordination between the philosophy and the principles of educa¬ 
tion, as taught in the educational department of the college, with 
the practices and the procedures of the elementary demonstration 
school in its work with children. Contacts with children are made 
possible by certain schoolroom activities in which the student par¬ 
ticipates. 

The general objectives of the course are: (1) to present the or¬ 
ganization of the school as a whole; (2) to give experiences in the 
classroom which will aid in a general understanding of the objectives 
of education; (3) to provide for the study of children in various 
learning situations; (4) to develop the ability to recognize the prin¬ 
ciples of good teaching; (5) to guide in the selection of appropriate 
teaching experiences, activities, and materials; (6) to provide experi¬ 
ence in organizing and teaching units and in lesson planning; (7) 
to give familiarity with testing materials and methods and the use 
of findings; (8) to show the importance of the various types of records 
made in school; (9) to give some knowledge of desirable outcomes 
in the progress of the child through the grades; and (10) to develop 
professional attitudes. 

The organization in its present form was developed by the col¬ 
laboration of the president of the college, the head of the education 
department, the principal of the demonstration school, and the 
chairman of the kindergarten-primary curriculum. The content of 
this course included a study of objectives of education in general, 
objectives of the elementary school, and objectives of the practicum 
itself. 

The organization was based on a study of children and a knowl¬ 
edge of the means employed by the school that contribute to chil¬ 
drens’ growth and development. Various methods of child account¬ 
ing were investigated, such as the use of the audiometer and of 
telebinocular instruments. Standardized and informal tests, records, 
and reports were utilized and evaluated as contributing factors in 
understanding the whole child. A course in child study given by an 
instructor of psychology paralleled the practicum, in which students 
had opportunities to make case studies of individual children. 

Observations of lessons taught by teachers in the demonstration 
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school furnished excellent opportunities for directing the students’ 
attention to children’s reactions to the learning situation and also 
to note the place of the teacher in the selection of appropriate stim¬ 
uli for desirable learnings. The observations were further enriched 
by conferences conducted by members of special departments in 
the college in connection with the special subject-matter fields. Cer¬ 
tain periods were devoted to the general held of language arts and 
others to social studies, science and mathematics, music, art, health, 
and physical education. 

Faculty members spent time in the classrooms of the demonstra¬ 
tion school observing children and educational procedures. These 
contacts enabled them to be of assistance to students in relating the 
objectives of the general fields to specific classroom needs. Theory 
and practice were thus closely co-ordinated. 

The general supervision of the many details of the organization 
was in the hands of the chairman of the kindergarten-primary cur¬ 
riculum, who was the co-ordinator of the course. Her work as co¬ 
ordinator required full-time attention if a smoothly running sequence 
of cause and effect in plans and practices was to be secured. 

During the nine weeks each student carried on some special type 
of research in connection with problems of teaching. Some of these 
studies had to do with the problem of improvement of speech habits, 
the science program in kindergarten and Grade I, the teaching of 
spelling, the testing program in an elementary school, and music 
appreciation in the elementary grades. 

Five weeks of the practicum were devoted to observations, con¬ 
ferences, readings, reports, and study of research problems. In the 
succeeding two weeks students participated in activities in certain 
assigned classrooms, from kindergarten to Grade IV, inclusive—the 
range for which they will ultimately be certificated. These two weeks 
provided opportunities for intimate contacts with children and dose 
acquaintance with the organization of classroom procedures. The 
eighth week was spent in visits to schools of various types for the 
purpose of observing how other educational institutions attempt to 
meet their responsibilities to the children intrusted to their care. 
The last week of the course was used in evaluating the research 
studies, in synthesis, and in administering various examinations. 

The specific details of the content are described in the following 
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sentences: (i) under the direction of the instructor in tests and 
measurements, students assisted in administering, marking, and 
evaluating standardized tests. (2) Teaching techniques were eval¬ 
uated by carefully selected or developed criteria. (3) Practice was 
provided in writing lesson plans and a short unit of subject matter 
for teaching. (4) A particularly valuable experience for the stu¬ 
dents was the opportunity to observe the emphasis in the demon¬ 
stration school on the teaching of science in the lower grades. This 
teaching is done with the co-operation of the college department of 
science. 

The results of the practicum were checked by the following means: 
(1) The class prepared a rating scale by which they rated their re¬ 
search papers. (2) An examination covering the philosophy of the 
practicum was distributed in advance. Students were encouraged 
to discuss the topics freely. The results were very satisfactory and 
showed growth in ability to formulate principles and philosophy. 
(3) One test covered practical aspects of the practicum. (4) A test 
was given on the course in child study. (5) The rating scale used by 
the college in rating student teaching was also used by teachers 
in the demonstration school in evaluating the two weeks of class¬ 
room participation. 

One of the noticeable results of the practicum was the growth of 
a very pleasant bond of friendship between students, faculty, and 
children. Development of poise and self-confidence became ap¬ 
parent in the students’ classroom participation, as did also an 
increase in students’ ability to solve problems requiring deep 
thinking. 

NEXT STEPS 

Thus far the practicum may be considered merely the first step 
in setting the new pace in preparation for student teaching. Suc¬ 
ceeding steps should be built up on improved procedures, the im¬ 
provement being made possible by critical evaluation of the pro¬ 
gram as a whole. Particular attention should be given to student 
load. Best results may be expected when schedules are planned with 
moderate demands on the student’s time; the interest and enthusi¬ 
asm with which the students enter the practicum will thereby be 
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continued throughout the course. The student load, however, should 
be so organized that there is a constant challenge to thinking. 

Particular attention should be given also to the demands made 
on the faculty of the demonstration school. Classroom conditions 
should be kept as nearly normal as possible, and few extra duties 
should be assigned to these teachers during the practicum. 

IMPROVEMENT OF INITIAL ORGANIZATION 

The following suggestions are made for the improvement of the 
practicum: (i) Inclusion in the schedule of not more than one 
demonstration daily will provide adequate opportunities for con¬ 
ferences, readings, reports, and discussions relating to the demon¬ 
stration. (2) The child study should be limited to one or two chil¬ 
dren; an analytic, detailed study of one child provides better train¬ 
ing for the student than does a general study of many children. (3) 
Opportunity should be provided for the student to teach a few care¬ 
fully planned lessons. While the practicum’s primary purpose is not 
to furnish actual teaching experience, it aims to give some insight 
into every phase of the educational process. (4) Opportunities 
should be provided for many informal contacts with children in the 
schoolroom, the library, the playground, etc. These contacts aid 
students to gain understanding of the whole child. (5) Constant 
attention should be given to maintaining balance between theory 
and practice, especially in view of the changes likely to occur under 
changing situations. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The organization of the practicum as a means of improving the 
preparation for student teaching has many commendable features. 
It is a definite, detailed, comprehensive presentation of education 
by means of a general survey of the whole of the field. The process 
is vitalized to students because of the numerous firsthand experi¬ 
ences involved. These firsthand experiences, showing not only the 
importance of adequate academic preparation, but also the possi¬ 
bilities of pleasurable participation in the social activities of the 
classroom, should provide an excellent foundation for the nine 
weeks of responsible teaching in the Senior year. Consequently a 
superior quality of teaching may be expected. 
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Discusses the development of the idea of democracy and contends that the 
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economic and cultural life. The implications for education are presented. 
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Teachers College Record , XXXIX (January, 1938), 315-27. 

A discussion of problems incidental to the issue of the “responsibility of the 
school for developing the ability [of pupils] to co-operate in the solution of cur¬ 
rent problems.” 

3 78. Conner, Jay D. “Curriculum Collects from Community,” Childhood Edu¬ 
cation , XIV (February, 1938), 256-60. 

Discusses the necessity of relating the work of the school closely to the needs 
of the community and describes sources of curriculum materials to be found in 
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1937 ). 3 2 7 - 468 . 

This number consists of nine articles dealing with various aspects of curriculum 
construction. 

3S0. Everett, S. (Editor). The Community School. Society for Curriculum 
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Century Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. xii+488. 
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Public School 500: Speyer School,” Teachers College Record, XXXIX 
(January, 1938), 287-95. 
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382. Frederick, 0 . I., and Patterson, D. R. “The Mississippi Curriculum 
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383. Hayward, W. George, and Ordway, Nancy M. “Vocabularies of Re¬ 

cently Published Preprimers,” Elementary School Journal, XXXVII 
(April, 1937), 608-17. 
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3S4. Hollingworth, Leta S. “An Enrichment Curriculum for Rapid Learners 
at Public School 500: Speyer School,” Teachers College Record, XXXIX 
(January, 193S), 296-306. 

Discusses the principles underlying the selection of a theme, “the evolution of 
common things,” as a basis of selecting units for pupils with intelligence quo¬ 
tients of over 130. Illustrations of the application of this theme are included. 
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Education, I (May, 1937), 344-50. 
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studies which have been developed in a number of states and of the kinds of 
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387. Lamson, Edna E. “To What Extent Are Intelligence Quotients Increased 
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Journal of Educational Psychology, XXIX (January, 1938), 67-70. 
Reports no significant change in intelligence quotients of 141 fourth-grade pupils 
as the result of experience in an enriched curriculum during a range of years. 

388. LaPorte, William Ralph (Compiler). The Physical Education Curric¬ 

ulum. Sponsored by the College Physical Education Association. Los 
Angelos, California: Caslon Printing Co., 1937. Pp. 62. 

Suggests an arrangement of the curriculum based on judgments of a large num¬ 
ber of persons on the selection, the gradation, and the classification of physical- 
education activities. 

389. Oberiioltzer, Edison Ellsworth. An Integrated Curriculum in Practice. 

Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 694. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1937. Pp. xvi+218. 

A detailed description of the development, the installation, and the appraisal 
of an “integrated” curriculum in the elementary grades of Houston, Texas. 

390. Schaeiter, Grace C. “An Informational Unit on Time,” Elementary 

School Journal, XXXVIII (October, 1937), x 14-17. 

Describes a plan for developing units in social arithmetic which stress informa¬ 
tional, sociological, and psychological functions of arithmetic. 

391. Slesinger, Zalmen. Education and the Class Struggle. New York: Covici- 

Friede, 1937. Pp. viii-l-312. 

A critical review of current conceptions of the relation of the school and the 
changing social order and a presentation of the view that education should pre¬ 
pare its pupils to engage in what the author regards as an inevitable class 
struggle. 

392. Tanke, Carl. “Judicial Decisions on Curriculum Content,” Curriculum 

Journal, VIII (December, 1937), 349-54. 

A citation and a review of sixty-seven decisions made by federal and state courts 
of final jurisdiction with respect to issues of a secular nature. 
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ment of Children's Books,’’ Elementary School Journal, XXXVIII (Jan¬ 
uary, 1938), 3SS~64- 

Describes a formula for finding the reading difficulty of children’s books and 
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394. Wells, H. G. “The Informative Content of Education,” School and So¬ 

ciety, XLVI (September 4, 1937), 289-300. 

The author believes that the important function of education is to impart 
authentic information to the pupil, to give him “a complete framework of 
knowledge.” At the same time, Wells recognizes the great value of the “noil- 
informative” aspects of instruction. 

Methods of Teaching and Study 1 

395. Crow, Charles Sumner. Creative Education. New York: Prentice-Hall, 

Inc., 19,37. Pp. xxvi+456. 

Presents a series of eight “cycles of experience in creative learning,” discusses 
their relation to teaching procedures, and suggests certain problems that arise. 

396. Eames, Thomas Harrison. “A Study of the Speed of Word Recognition,” 

Journal uj Educational Research, XXXI (November, 1937), 181-87. 
Compares the speed of word recognition by groups of pupils with and without 
reading disability and discusses the effectiveness of certain remedial treatment. 

397. Gray, H. A. “Audio-visual Learning Aids for the Primary Grades,” Ele¬ 

mentary School Journal, XXXVIII (March, 1938), 509-17. 

A discussion of the preparation and the use of sound-film materials. 

398. Hilliard, George H., and Troxell, Eleanor. “Informational Back¬ 

ground as a Factor in Reading Readiness and Reading Progress,” Ele¬ 
mentary School Journal, XXXVIII (December, 1937), 255-C3, 
Demonstrates the difficulties that arise in learning to read because of variations 
in social background and shows the necessity of enriching and broadening 
children’s backgrounds in the primary grades. 

399. Netzer, R. F. “The Evaluation of a Technique for Measuring Improve¬ 

ment in Oral Composition,” Journal of Experimental Education , VI 
(September, 1937), 35 - 39 - 

Describes a method of measuring improvement in oral composition and pre¬ 
sents data showing growth in this ability for a small number of cases. A pioneer 
study. 

1 See also Item 445 (Cuff) in the list of selected references appearing in the October, 
1937, number of the Elementary School Journal; Item 578 (Williams and Whitaker) in 
the November, 1937, number of the Elementary School Journal; Item 223 (Tucker) in 
the May, 1938, number of the Elementary School Journal; Item 42 (Wynne) in the 
January, 1938, number of the School Review; and Items 356 (Burt) and 368 (Tiegs) in 
the May, 1938, number of the School Review. 
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400. Pintner, Rudolf, and Arsenian, Seth. “The Relation of Bilingualism 

to Verbal Intelligence and School Adjustment,” Journal of Educational 
Research, XXXI (December, 1937), 255-63. 

Concludes that bilingualism in the particular population sLudied bears no rela¬ 
tion to intelligence nor to school adjustment. 

401. Scates, Douglas E. “Wliat Can Research Contribute to Our Understand¬ 

ing of the Physically Handicapped?” Journal of Educational Research, 
XXXI (September, 1937), 20-28. 

Discusses nineteen areas of study about the characteristics and the treatment 
of physically handicapped children. Suggests problems that should be further 
investigated. 

402. Schmidt, C. C. Teaching and Learning the Common Branches. New York: 

D. Appleton-Ccntury Co., Inc., 1938 (revised). Pp. 468. 

A general discussion of methods of teaching in the major elements of the ele¬ 
mentary-school curriculum. 

403. Snedakeu, Mabel. “Interest and Efficiency in Reading,” Social Educa¬ 

tion, I (December, 1937), 644-51. 

An excellent overview of principles and procedures for increasing reading 
efficiency in content subjects. The article contains numerous specific sugges¬ 
tions for applying these principles. 

404. Stout, Humbert G. “Variations of Normal Children,” Journal of Experi¬ 

mental Education, VI (September, 1937), 84-100. 

Reports data concerning variations in physical, social, educational, and emo¬ 
tional traits of normal children. Grent individual differences are shown to 
exist, The need of individualized instruction is emphasized. 

405. Tiiomas, M. E. An Inquiry into the Relative Efficacy of Broadcast and 

Classroom Lessons. Australian Council for Educational Research Series, 
No. 48. Melbourne, Australia: Melbourne University Press, 1937. Pp. 
48 . 

Reports no significant differences in the effectiveness of broadcast and oral 
lessons in English, nature-study, arithmetic, and history in the middle grades. 
Obtained differences favor somewhat the oral method. 

406. Thorndike, Edward L. The Teaching of Controversial Subjects. Thelnglis 

Lecture, 1937. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 
1937. Pp. 40. 

A critical analysis of the positions of those who argue for or against the prac¬ 
tice. Emphasizes the application of the methods of science in the considera¬ 
tion of controversial issues. 

407. Thorndike, E. L., and Lorge, Irving. “Ignorance and Prejudice con¬ 

cerning Economics and Business,” School and Society, XLV (April 24, 
1937 ), 589-92. 
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Results of a test of knowledge concerning simple economics and business show 
the ineffectiveness of the present arithmetic curriculum. Prejudices on eco¬ 
nomic problems are “immune to intelligence and almost immune to academic 
knowledge of economics.” 

408. TlDVMAN, Willard F. Directing Learning through Class Management. New 

York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1937. Pp. viii+540. , 

Discusses in detail eighteen major aspects of classroom management which, 
in the author’s judgment, are distinct from problems in general methods of 
teaching. 

409. What Does Research Say? Bulletin No. 308. Lansing, Michigan: State De¬ 

partment of Public Instruction, 1937. Pp. 146. 

A digest of the contributions of educational research to various aspects of ele¬ 
mentary education. Prepared by a group of specialists. 

Supervision' 

410. Appraising the Elementary-School Program. Sixteenth Yearbook of the De¬ 

partment of Elementary School Principals. Bulletin of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals, Vol. XVI, No. 6. Washington: De¬ 
partment of Elementary School Principals of the National Education 
Association, 1937. Pp. 227-656. 

A comprehensive discussion of means of appraising school organization, ad¬ 
ministrative and supervisory procedures, the curriculum, methods of learning 
and teaching, socializing experiences, pupil progress, efficiency of teaching, 
and school equipment. 

411. Barr, A. S. “Educational Research and the Field Worker,” Journal of 

Educational Research , XXXI (September, 1937), 1-8. 

Discusses the field worker as a producer and a consumer of research and the 
values and the limitations of the findings of the research of the field worker. 

412. Bruner, Herbert B. “Criteria for Evaluating Course-of-Study Mate¬ 

rials,” Teachers College Record, XXXIX (November, 1937), 107-20. 
Discusses a revision of the Stratemeyer-Bruner Criteria for the Evaluation of 
Courses of Study and presents a summary of data describing the results of the 
application of the scale to a large number of courses of study. 

413. Chambers, M. M. “Co-ordinating Education and Recreation,” School and 

Society, XLVI (November 6, 1937), 577—82. 

An excellent presentation of issues relating to the problems growing out of the 
need of improving the recreation of a community and of the function of the 
school in such an enterprise. 

1 See also Item 593 (Frutchey) in the list of selected references appearing in the No¬ 
vember, 1937, number of the Elementary School Journal; Items 28 (Abridge) and 34 
(McGaughy) in the January, 1938, number of the Elementary School Journal; Item 202 
(Doll and McKay) in the May, 1938, number of the Elementary School Journal; Item 
113 (ICnowlton) in the February, 1938, number of the School Review; and Item 452 
(Flory and Webb) in the September, 1938, number of the School Review. 
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414. Courtis, S. A. “Of the Children, by the Children, for the Children,” 

Childhood Education , XIV (November, 1937), 101-5. 

Discusses the steps to be taken for making effective, in both administration and 
instruction, the ideals embodied in the democratic view of life. 

415. Davis, Robert A. “The Adaptability of Psychological Techniques to the 

Study of Schoolroom Learning,” Journal of Educational Research , XXX 
(May, 1937), 663-71. 

Describes in some detail procedures to be used in classroom experimentation 
and suggests a series of problems to be investigated in the field of learning. 

416. Johnson, William H. “Adjustment Teacher Service in the Chicago Ele¬ 

mentary Schools,” Elementary School Journal, XXXVIII (December, 
i937)i 264-71. 

Describes a plan of studying the mental, social, educational, and physical equip¬ 
ment of pupils so that the work of the school can be effectively adapted to 
individual needs. 

417. Judd, Charles I-I. “Can Divergent Views on Educational Theory and 

Practice Be Reconciled?” Elementary School Journal, XXXVII (April, 
i 937 )j 576 -gi. 

Discusses the present chaotic situation relative to views on methods of teaching, 
curriculum organization, and educational practices and makes a plea for experi¬ 
mentation to establish valid bases of procedure. 

418. Louisiana State Department or Education. Louisiana Program for the 

Improvement of Instruction. Bulletin No. 351. Baton Rouge, Louisiana: 
State Department of Education, 1937. Pp. 250. 

A discussion of the plan for improving the effectiveness of instruction on the 
basis of the state program of curriculum development. 

419. McCall, William A., Herring, John P., and Loetus, John J. “Measur¬ 

ing the Amount of Activity Education in Activity and Control Schools 
in New York City,” Teachers College Record, XXXIX (December, 1937), 
230-40. 

Describes the development and the application of a “School Practices Ques¬ 
tionnaire” which can be used as a test of the kinds of activities carried on by a 
school. The test deals with twenty kinds of activities. 

420. Monroe, Walter S. “Progress toward a Science of Education,” School 

and Society, XLV (May 8, 1937), 633-39. 

Discusses the historical development of the scientific movement in education 
and its effects on current programs. The necessity for a comprehensive evalua¬ 
tion, synthesis, and interpretation of research findings is pointed out. 

421. Mort, Paul R., and Cornell, Francis G. A Guide for Self-Appraisal of 

School Systems. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1937. Pp. vi-|-66. 
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Contains check lists for appraising classroom instruction, the curriculum, spe¬ 
cial services for individual pupils, educational leadership, and physical facilities. 

422. Parsons, Rosa F., and Moderow, Gertrude G. “The Extent and Na¬ 

ture of Public-School Testing Programs in City School Systems,” Edu¬ 
cational Administration and Supervision, XXIII (September, 1937), 
461-72. 

Reports the results of a questionnaire study of the testing programs of fifty- 
three cities with populations of more than eighteen thousand. 

423. Ridley, Clarence E., Simon, Herbert A., and Rybczynski, Henrietta. 

“Measuring Public Education,” Public Management, XX (February, 
1938), 41-45- 

A stimulating discussion of new trends in methods of evaluating the effective¬ 
ness of the educational program. Emphasizes the importance of measures of 
the educational product and the need of considering the school as one element 
ot a total community educational program. 

424. Scates, Douglas E., and Hoban, Charles F., Jr. “Critical Questions for 

the Evaluation of Research,” Journal of Educational Research, XXXI 
(December, 1937), 241-54. 

Discusses a series of ten questions to be considered in the evaluation of any 
research study. A valuable guide for supervisors. 

425. The Scientific Movement in Education. Thirty-seventh Yearbook of the 

National Society for the Study of Education, Part II. Bloomington, 
Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1938. Pp. xii-l-530. 

A comprehensive overview of the contributions of the scientific study of edu¬ 
cation to the general advancement of education and to scientific knowledge in 
particular fields. 

426. Teachers and Co-operation. Issued by the Committee in Charge of the 

Yearbook on Co-operation of the Department of Supervisors and Direc¬ 
tors of Instruction of the National Education Association. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan: S. A. Courtis (% University of Michigan), 1937. Pp. 80. 
An analysis of co-operation and means of teaching co-operation and a descrip¬ 
tion of ten types of specific techniques. 

427. Tinker, Miles A. “Facts concerning Hygienic Illumination Intensities,” 

School and Society, XLVII (January 22, 1938), 120-21. 

Criticizes certain published studies dealing with the issue and presents what 
the author believes to be established facts concerning illumination intensities 
suitable for reading and other types of activity. 

428. Wood, Hugh B. “Planning a Program of Evaluation,” Curriculum Jour¬ 

nal, VIII (December, 1937), 355 - 59 - 

Discusses a series of six principles suggesting the relation of appraisal to the 
total educational program and outlines the major steps to be followed in an 
evaluation program. 



Educational Writings 

* 

REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

An Important Book on Primary Arithmetic. —Ever since its publication 
in 192 7 Morton’s Tcaching Arithmetic in the Primary Grades has been more widely 
used in teacher-education classes than any other textbook in the field. It is 
probably no exaggeration, then, to say that during the past decade this book 
has been as important a factor as any other in setting the pattern of number 
instruction in the primary grades. On this account the appearance of another 
textbook by Morton 1 is a matter of no little interest. 

The last ten years have ■witnessed far-reaching changes in both the theoreti¬ 
cal and the practical aspects of number instruction in the primary grades. No 
more concrete evidence of these changes is to be found than that furnished by 
a comparison of Morton’s 1927 and 1937 books, for in both instances the author 
tried to record faithfully the best thought on the subject. In his Preface, Morton 
relates that he started work on the second book in 1934 or 1935 with the pros¬ 
pect of early completion, He soon became convinced, however, that no mere 
revision of the older book would serve his purpose. For one thing, his conception 
of primary arithmetic was not what it had been in 1927; for another, he could 
not in a revision recognize the wealth of relevant new research; and, for still 
another, he deemed imperative a more extended treatment of certain topics. 
As a consequence more than 90 per cent of the 1937 book is “new material or 
material which has been completely rewritten” (p. iii). 

1 ’he extent of the rewriting will not be apparent upon casual inspection. The 
titles of nine of the twelve chapters in the new book bear close resemblance to 
corresponding titles in its predecessor. Still, even on this faulty basis of com¬ 
parison one encounters two wholly new chapters (chapter i, “Developing an 
Understanding of Number,” and chapter ii, “The Place of Arithmetic in the 
Curriculum of the Primary Grades”) and one greatly expanded chapter on 
“Roman Numerals, Measures, Fractions.” 

When one begins to read the 1937 book, one finds on every hand evidences 
of changes in point of view and in recommended practices. There is new em¬ 
phasis on the importance of children’s understanding the meaning and the social 
significance of what they learn. To this end helpful devices are offered for teach¬ 
ing the meaning of numbers, the number system, the fundamental processes, 

1 Robert Lee Morton, Teaching Arithmetic in the Elementary School: Vol, I, Primary 
Grades. New York: Silver Burdctt Co., 1937. Pp. x+410. §2.40. 
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etc. The activity program as it applies to primary number is considered and 
found wanting. Instead, systematic instruction from the beginning of Grade 
I is favored, but a kind of systematic instruction which is a far cry from the 
dull, useless, unintelligible, abstract arithmetic of an earlier day. 

The whole treatment gains effectiveness from the way in which the author 
makes his points. Teachers and teachers in preparation will welcome the clarity 
and the simplicity of the treatment, as they will also the study aids at the ends 
of the chapters: “Questions and Review Exercises’’ (averaging twenty-three 
to a chapter), “Chapter Tests” (averaging twenty-seven objective questions), 
and the carefully selected annotated reading lists (about twelve references to a 
chapter). The almost simultaneous appearance of Morton’s new textbook and 
of Wheat’s The Psychology and Teaching of Arithmetic may some day be reck¬ 
oned as marking the beginning of a new day in number instruction in the pri¬ 
mary grades. 

William A. Brownell 

Duke University 


The School in Society. —Human institutions, like human beings, not only 
struggle to achieve certain ends but are constrained to exert continual effort 
to preserve their very existence. Public education in recent years lias, with un¬ 
expected vividness, come face to face with this primordial reality. Educators 
have been forced to grapple with what they have considered nonprofessional 
problems. Resenting the interruption and not sensing the basic significance of 
the phenomenon, they have looked forward to an early redirection of their 
energies back into accustomed channels, although some have seen a new vision. 

Our experiences with stark economic and social forces have come at a time 
when another movement may carry forward and preserve the lessons which 
should be learned. The years of the present century have seen an ever growing 
emphasis on socialization in education. First it was the child that received the 
emphasis; more recently it has been the entire school. Progress is made from 
the “socialized recitation” to a true “community school.” The ideal is a more 
perfect integration of the school and society. 

As a part of this movement and as a contribution to it, Moehlman lias 
produced his latest book, 1 in which he presents the active interrelations of 
school and society in broad terms. The school, as an institution created by a 
democratic state to facilitate a social purpose, faces the internal danger of 
shifting emphasis from a vitalizing purpose to an undue concern over the 
preservation of existing structures and the external danger of lack of com¬ 
munity confidence and support. Institutional hygiene requires a wholesome and 
continuous interaction between the parent society and the dependent—even if 

•Arthur B. Moehlman, Social Interpretation: Principles and Practices 0} Community 
and Public-School Interpretation. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1938. 
Pp. xiv+480. $3.00. 
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professional—organization. Opportunities and procedures for maintaining this 
exchange of insights, attitudes, and purposes occupy the large portion of the book. 

The ideology of the book may be suggested by a selection of scattered state¬ 
ments. 

The democratic state is characterized by tremendous diversity in interests and be¬ 
liefs [p. 8]. 

The public school .... cannot operate much in advance of ... . public opinion 
[P. 52]. 

.... the two-phase activity of social interpretation—understanding of the com¬ 
munity by the institution and understanding of the institution by the community. 
Social interpretation is all-inclusive and carries within it the phase of public relations 
and the activity of publicity.The methods of social interpretation are the ex¬ 

tension of the laws of learning to adult education [p. 115]. 

It is obvious that a social-interpretation program cannot be built successfully over¬ 
night [p. 137]. 

[Time] is a definite essential in the development of fundamental confidence in both 
institution and personnel [p. 205]. 

The principal’s job includes .... the location, reporting, analysis, and elimination 
of trouble spots[p. 227]. 

As the most important agent in the interpretative process the teacher is responsible 
for work in many fields. The final degree of success will be determined by the effective¬ 
ness of teaching [p. 243]. 

The partnership concept of American public education may be translated more com¬ 
pletely in practice by the organization and use of lay interest groups [p. 35c]. 

The strength of the school is in the minds of the people and not in the front page of 
the newspaper [p. 406]. 


This volume is no superficial treatise on the latest publicity devices. It is 
not a narrowly conceived explanation of techniques of obtaining votes. It is, 
however, practical as well as philosophical; it offers definite suggestions—if not 
for tomorrow’s work, for next month’s. It is a foundational setting for the en¬ 
tire field of institutional-societal relationships—an interpretation of the recipro¬ 
cal obligation of each group to the other. A person can scarcely peruse any 
portion of the book without feeling that his thinking has been broadened and 
his perspective given added dimensions. Just as the reader’s concern is raised 
from the realm of petty advantage to the level of long-time goals to be sought 
by ethical and professional means, so the whole practice of public relations 
should be brought nearer its true function by the interpretation presented in 
this book. 

Douglas E. Scales 

Cincinnati Public Schools 


School Finance for Laymen and Students. —In a little book of about two 
hundred pages, 1 Mort and his colleagues present, for the service of students in 

' Frank W. Cyr, Arvid J. Burke, and Paul R. Mort, Paying for Our Public Schools. 
Scranton, Pennsylvania: International Textbook Co., 1938. Pp. x+198. $2.00. 
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introductory courses and of laymen and school-board members, the Teachers 
College concept of public-school finance. The book is fairly comprehensive as to 
topics covered, reliable as to facts, and succinct and readable in style. The 
straightforward and interestingly written text is clarified by graphs, cartoons, 
and drawings and is followed by a fairly extensive bibliography. It is legibly 
printed on excellent paper and is conveniently and attractively bound. The 
publishers as well as the authors have done well by this book. 

The authors state their theme as follows: “The public demands more and 
better public schools, while asking for fewer and lower taxes. What are we to 
do?” (P. 8.) Among the problems which are considered in the attempt to 
offer an answer are: inequalities in existing educational offerings resulting from 
the present inefficient district system of support and control; increased demands 
for secondary education; variations in the educational ideals and abilities of the 
several states; antiquity and incompetency of current tax systems in the states; 
inequalities in the distribution of state and federal funds to local educational 
units; and, of course, the accentuation of these and other difficulties by the 
economic depression. These problems form the background for constructive 
discussions and suggestions. 

The authors conclude that present tax sources are insufficient to provide 
equitably for the educational service that the public wants. “Means must be 
found elsewhere. Can they be found?" (P. 61.) In answer, it is argued that the 
nation has sufficient capacity for economic production but lacks “the financial 
machinery for transferring to the support of schools the goods and services pro¬ 
duced” (p. 75). The finances can be found if the public is “led to value educa¬ 
tion properly.” Having reached this conclusion, the book in its remaining chap¬ 
ters is mostly a simplified exposition of the plans for raising and distributing 
school money which are already associated with the name of Mort, 

Perhaps the chief criticism to be offered of the hook is that it is too restricted 
in scope and, consequently, fails to exhibit different schools of thought and 
points of view. The bibliography is especially weighted with references to 
studies emanating from a single center of research activity. Doubtless the 
authors’ response would be that they intended nothing else. In fairness to 
general readers, however, it might have been well for them to state this limita¬ 
tion explicitly. 

So far as the reviewer’s knowledge goes, the book is unique, not only in the 
literature of school finance, but in that of other aspects of public education. 
There is room for more publications like it. It attempts, successfully, to com¬ 
bine a service to students whose interest in school finance is general rather than 
highly professional with a service to intelligent laymen. Some such project in 
the field of the school curriculum would help to fill another current need. 

B. F. Pittenger 


University of Texas 
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Progressives ax the Parting of the Ways. —For a generation supporters 
of the so-called “progressive” movement in education have continued in action 
and appealed for support. Until the period of the depression their gains were 
relatively modest in extent. During that period, however, they enjoyed their 
greatest prosperity, as might be expected, for education is a social process and 
was naturally involved in the general demand for social reform. Resistance to 
the progressives has, however, steadily increased as they have advanced until, 
as Dewey has recently admitted, the signs of a reaction are already in evidence. 

The nature of the reaction to the movement is well exemplified in Bode’s 
latest book. 1 The author talks as a loving father to an errant child. Here is a 
competent philosopher who believes that the pragmatism to which he and 
the progressives are devoted offers the foundation for a program of democratic 
education but -who denies that the present leaders of the progressive movement 
have succeeded in outlining that program. 

' The nature of Bode’s criticisms can be inferred from the following state¬ 
ments scattered through his book. 

As was perhaps to be expected, it [the progressive movement] has also led to various 
aberrations and errors [p. 3]. 

It [progressive education] has nurtured the pathetic hope that it could find out how 
to educate by relying on such notions as interests, needs, growth, and freedom [p. 40]. 

And the irony of it all is that, in this one-sided devotion to the child, it has betrayed 
the child and deprived him of his birthright [p. 57], 

It is no accident that progressive education has made no conspicuous achievements 
on the level of adolescent youth [p. 58]. 

At any rate, progressive education may reasonably be expected, after a career of some 
thirty years, to have something more than the metaphor of growth to go by [pp. 83-84]. 

To raise a hue and cry against subjects is to pour out the baby with the bath [p. 96]. 

It is the lack of an adequate social ideal that has burdened the progressive movement 
with a heavy load of trivialities and errors [p. 113]. 


The arguments by which these criticisms are justified will not be considered 
here, nor the author’s strictures on educational planners who deny the validity 
of the pragmatic foundation for a program of education. It will be enough to 
report his general conclusions, which are based on an analysis that everywhere 
betrays a sympathetic understanding of the problems. 

Frederick S. Breed 

University of Chicago 


Self-Help for Young Readers. —A book 3 which successfully dramatizes 
the skill of reading is described by the author as “a book for everyone, young 

1 Boyd H. Bode, Progressive Education at the Crossroads. New York: Newson & Co., 
1938. Pp. 128. $1.00. 

3 Carol Hovious, Plying the Printways: Experience through Reading, pp. xii+526, 
$1.40; Test Book for "Flying the Printways” and Key to Tests, pp. 16, $0.10. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1938. 
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or old, rich or poor, who would read with greater speed, accuracy, and intelli¬ 
gence” (p. v). The style of presentation and the nature of the reading selec¬ 
tions, however, point the book rather definitely toward readers of the junior 
high school age. 

From the first page to the last a strong bid for interest is apparent. Vital 
analogies characterize the discussion; striking phrases enliven the style; and 
the lines are packed with action and movement. The author deals with such 
fundamental problems as comprehension, speech, vocabulary, finding main 
ideas, and discovering a writer’s plan. Word study recurs frequently and con¬ 
sistently throughout the book under varying and attractive captions. The 
reader will find an abundance of tests for self-checking and a liberal assortment 
of reading selections which are compelling in interest. 

The critical question which arises in one’s mind is: To what extent can 
isolated and specialized drill in reading solve the problems of the pupil who is 
having difficulty in assimilating the reading assignments in his various content 
courses? Undoubtedly the exercises in this book afford basic and develop¬ 
mental practice, but the rest of the journey along the “printways” may require 
some careful counseling and guidance on the part of teachers of geography, 
history, literature, and other content subjects. In other words, successful guid¬ 
ance in reading may not be a one-teacher task, a one-course task, or a one-book 
task, but a co-operative undertaking involving all the teachers of all the subjects. 

Another question which will inevitably arise from reading Flying the Print- 
ways is: How does the nature of the content influence performance in reading? 
The author has skilfully selected readings which grip the interest of adolescents. 
The very phrases often cudgel the attention into submission. Take, for example, 
the following dramatic sentences; “Tensely, three men waited behind their 
thin screen of tall jungle grasses, not daring to make a sound. One false move 
might mean death. On the other side of the flimsy screen, not fifteen feet away, 
prowled a tiger—a fierce, wild tiger of the Indian jungles” (p. 102). Would not 
more effective training result from utilizing readings which represent a cross- 
section of a pupil’s actual reading experience? 

These queries, however, must not be allowed to detract seriously from the 
essential achievement of the book: a presentation of reading as an intellectual 
process which is subject to mastery through systematic effort toward self¬ 
development. 

Roy Ivan Johnson 


Stephens College 
Columbia, Missouri 


A Single-Cycle Series in History. —The Barker-Grimm-Hughes series 1 
includes three books: the first, treating the period from primitive man to the 

' Eugene C. Barker, Mabel Rockwood Grimm, and Matilda Hughes, The Story of 
Earliest Times, pp. viii-f-360; The Story of Old Europe and New America, pp. viii+404; 
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time of Justinian; the second, Europe from the time of Charlemagne to the 
great explorations, with some emphasis on early Spanish, French, and English 
colonization in the New World; and the third, Colonial history from the found¬ 
ing of Jamestown to the dose of the Revolutionary War. 

The first volume consists of some fifty stories (chapters) grouped into four 
parts: “What People Learned before They Could Write,” “How People Lived 
while Writing Was Being Invented,” etc. Each part, in turn, is divided into 
units (twelve in all), those for the second part being; “Where People First 
Learned To Write” and “People Who Learned Writing from Egypt.” Con¬ 
tinuity is promoted by introductory discussions for each part and unit, as well 
as by summarizing activities for the units. In the case of certain units, fictitious 
characters are introduced, and their experiences are related in a series of stories. 
The last two volumes are similar in organization except that the number of 
units in each case is six and the number of chapters is about a third that of the 
first book. Appropriate extracts from poems and sources are introduced, but 
the use of fictionalized episodes is avoided. 

The authors have been successful in writing interestingly for children in the 
intermediate grades. The vocabulary has been checked against the Thorndike 
list of words used by children, the basic vocabulary being limited to the first 
four thousand words for the first book with an additional one thousand words 
allowed for each succeeding volume. Equally important is it that the sentences 
are short, the presentation is clear, and abstract topics are eliminated. The 
emphasis is on everyday things: clothes, houses, food, farming, travel, com¬ 
munication, amusements, etc. Carefully selected extensive readings are sug¬ 
gested for each unit as are activities of various kinds. Of the latter, the “Then 
and Now” comparisons and the summarizing activities seem especially valu¬ 
able. 

All the books contain an abundance of visual aids: time lines, maps, and 
pictures. The first-named should perhaps be called “charts” rather than “time 
lines,” since the latter term presupposes that they are constructed to scale and 
even a casual examination reveals that these are not. A similar criticism may 
be made of the maps. In no case is a scale of miles provided, and often the pro¬ 
portions are obviously distorted. Certainly the Italian Peninsula never had 
the width represented in the map on page 289 in the first book, nor does it seem 
likely that in Colonial times the distance from Jamaica to Rhode Island was 
more than 25 per cent greater than the distance from Rhode Island to Africa, 
as indicated on the map on page 288 in the third volume. All the books contain 
a great number of colored pictures. One misses photographic reproductions of 
relics and remains, which, after all, add to the child’s appreciation of reality. 

Howard R. Anderson 

Cornell University and Ithaca Public Schools 

The Story of Colonial Times, pp. viii+424. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson & Co., 
1936 and 1937. 
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CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

GENERAL EDUCATIONAL METHOD, HISTORY, THEORY 
AND PRACTICE 

Art Education Today: An Annual Devoted to the Problems of Art Education. 
Sponsored by Members of the Fine Arts Staff of Teachers College. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. Pp. 134. $1.25. 

Bell, Howard M. Youth Tell Their Story: A Study of the Conditions and 
Attitudes of Young People in Maryland between the Ages of 16 and 24. 
Conducted for the American Youth Commission. Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1938. Pp. 274. $1,50. 

Briggs, Thomas H. Improving Instruction: Supervision by Principals of Sec¬ 
ondary Schools. New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. x+588. $2.50. 

Couleourn, John. Selection of Teachers in Large City School Systems. Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 740. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1938. Pp. x+178. $1.85. 

Cox, Philip W. L., and Duet, John Carr. Guidance by the Classroom Teacher. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. Pp, xxvi+536. $3.00. 

Dearborn, Walter F., Rotiiney, John W. M., and Shuttlewokth, Frank 
IC. Data on the Growth of Public School Children (From the Materials of the 
Harvard Growth Study). Monographs of the Society for Research in Child 
Development, Vol. Ill, No. 1 (Serial No. 14). Washington: Society for Re¬ 
search in Child Development, National Research Council, 1938. Pp. 136. 

Dixon, C. Madeleine. High, Wide, and Deep: Discovering the Preschool Child. 
New York: John Day Co., 1938. Pp. xx+300. $3.00. 

Frederick, Robert W., Ragsdale, Clarence E., and Salisbury, Rachel. 
Directing Learning. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 193S. Pp. 
xvi+528. $2.75. 

Gellermann, William. The American Legion as Educator. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 743. New York: Teachers College, Co¬ 
lumbia University, 1938. Pp. x+280. $3.15. 

Grf.ulich, William Walter; Day, PIarky G.; Lachman, Sander E.; Wolfe, 
John B,; and Shuttle worth, Frank K. A Handbook of Methods for (he 
Study of Adolescent Children. Monographs of the Society for Research in 
Child Development, Vol. Ill, No. 2 (Serial No. 15). Washington: Society 
for Research in Child Development, National Research Council, 1938. Pp. 
xviii+406. 

Hartog, Sir Philip, with the assistance of Gladys Roberts. A Conspectus of 
Examinations in Great Britain and Northern Ireland. International Institute 
Examinations Enquiry. London, England: Macmillan & Co., 1937. Pp. xiv 
+182. 

Haygood, William Converse. Who Uses the Public Library: A Survey of the 
Patrons of the Circulation and Reference Departments of the New York Public 
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Library. University of Chicago Studies in Library Science. Chicago: Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. xx+138. $2.00. 

Hussey, Marguerite M. Teaching for Health. New York: New York Uni¬ 
versity Bookstore (18 Washington Place), 1938. Pp. xiv+312. $2.75. 

Jones, Arthur J. The Education oj Youth for Leadership. New York: Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. xx+246. $2.00. 

Erey, A. C. A Regional Program for the Social Studies. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1938. Pp. xiv+140. Si.25. 

Lloyd-Jones, Esther McD., and Smith, Margaret Ruth. A Student Per¬ 
sonnel Program for Higher Education. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1938. Pp. x+322. $2.75. 

Mort, Paul R., and Cornell, Francis G. Adaptability of Public School Sys¬ 
tems. New York: Teachers CoEege, Columbia University, 1938. Pp. xii+ 
146. $2.10. 

Morton, Robert Lee. Teaching Arithmetic in the Elementary School: Vol. II, 
Intermediate Grades. New York: Silver Burdett Co., 1938. Fp. xii+538. 
$2.72. 

O’Connor, Zena C. The Runaway Boy in the Correctional School. Teachers 
CoEege Contributions to Education, No. 742. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1938. Pp. viii+78. $1.60. 

Patty, William L. A Study of Mechanism in Education: An Examination of 
the Curriculum-making Devices of Franklin Bobbitt, W. W. Charters, and C. C. 
Peters from the Point of View of Relativistic Pragmatism. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 739. New York: Teachers College, Colum¬ 
bia University, 1938. Pp. vi+184. $1.85. 

Rosenblatt, Louise M., for the Commission on Human Relations. Litera¬ 
ture as Exploration. A Publication of the Progressive Education Association. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. xiv+340. $2.25. 

Ryan, W. Carson. Mental Health through Education. New York: Common¬ 
wealth Fund, 1938. Pp. viii+316. $1.50. 

Sanford, Chester M. Developing Teacher Personality That Wins. Evanston, 
Illinois: Row, Peterson & Co., 1938. Pp. 160. $1.60. 

Sears, Jesse B. City School Administrative Controls: An Analysis of the Nature, 
Placement and Plow of Authority and Responsibility in the Management of a 
City School System. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. 
xviii+282. $2.50. 

Sheats, Paul H. Education and the Quest for a Middle Way. New York: Mac¬ 
millan Co., 1938. Pp. x+190. $1.25. 

Siiuttleworth, Frank K. The Adolescent Period: A Graphic and Pictorial 
Atlas. Monographs of the Society for Research in Child Development, Vol. 
Ill, No. 3 (Serial No. 16). Washington: Society for Research in Child De¬ 
velopment, National Research Council, 1938. Pp. vi+246. 
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Stratemeyer, Clara. Supervision in German Elementary Education, iqiS- 
1933 ' Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 734. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. Pp. vi+172. $1.85. 

The Structure and Administration oj Education in American Democracy. Wash¬ 
ington: Educational Policies Commission ol the National Education Asso¬ 
ciation and the American Association of School Administrators, 1938. Pp. 
128. $0.50. 

Thomas, Charles Swain, and Paine, Myra Adeline. Thought and Expres¬ 
sion, Book II: A Textbook Designed To Develop Belter Habits of Thinking and 
Greater Skill in English Expression. New York: Longmans, Green Si Co., 
1938. Pp. viii+704. $1.72. 

Varty, Jonathan W. Manuscript Writing and Spelling Achievement: With Spe¬ 
cial Reference to the Second and Third Grades. Teachers College Contribu¬ 
tions to Education, No. 749. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, 1938. Pp. 64- $1.60. 

AVilson, Louis R. The Geography of Reading: A Study of the Distribution and 
Status of Libraries in the United Stales. Chicago: American Library Associa¬ 
tion and University of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. xxiv+482. S4.00. 

BOOKS PRIMARILY TOR ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS AND PUPILS 

Aida: The Story of Verdi’s Greatest Opera. Adapted by Robert Lawrence. New 
York: Silver Burdett Co., 1938. Pp. 42. $0.60. 

Atwood, Wallace W., and Thomas, Helen Goss. The Earth and Its People: 
Book II, The Americas. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1938 (revised). Pp. viii+ 
324. $1.40. 

Bouton, Helen, and White, Natalie. IIotsj the Pioneers Moved Westward. 
Curriculum Units for Elementary Schools, No. 2. State Department of Edu¬ 
cation Bulletin No. 1. Sacramento, California: State Department of Edu¬ 
cation, 1938. Pp. X+IIO. 

Boyer, Philip A., Ciieyney, W. Walker, and White, IIolman. The Progress 
Arithmetics, Book F. New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. 186. $0.48. 

Bussvell, Guy T., Brownell, William A., and John, Lenore. Daily-Life 
Arithmetics, Book II. Boston; Ginn & Co., 1938. Pp. x-i-590. $1-04. 

Child Development Readers. Exploring New Fields by Beryl Parker and Julia 
M. Harris, pp. viii+440, $0.92; Tales and Travel by Julia Letheld Hahn, pp. 
viii+472, $0.96; Highways and Byways by Beryl Parker and Paul McKee, 
pp. vi+504. $1.00. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1938. 

Davenport, Eugene, and Nolan, Aketas. Agricidtural Arts: Some Things 
Every One Should Know A bout Farming. Champaign, Illinois: Garrard Press, 
1938. Pp. x+308. $1.75. 

Deuci-ier, Sybil, and AVheeler, Opal. Giotto Tended the Sheep. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. 96. $2.50. 
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Dix, John P. Vocabulary Booklet in the Social Studies. For Junior and Senior 
High Schools (adapted to any year, especially Grades 8, g, n, 12) with 
Pupil Meanings and Examples, Markings, Activities, Testing. Kansas City, 
Missouri: John P. Dix (Northeast Junior High School), 1038 (revised). Pp. 
120 . 

Fellows, Muriel H. Little Magic Painter: A Story of the Stone Age. Phila¬ 
delphia: John C. Winston Co., 1938. Pp. 112. $2.00. 

Frick, Norman K, Vocabulary Power Tests. Chicago; Scott, Foresman & Co., 
1938. 

Gates, Arthur I., Baker, Franklin T., and Peardon, Celeste Comegys. 
The Caravan of Nick and Dick. The Good-Companion Books. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. x+342. $o.8S. 

Gates, Arthur I., and Strang, Ruth. Gates-Strang Health Knowledge 
Tests. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1937. $0.15. 

Gelling Acquainted with Words. Note-book and Manual for Use of the Dic¬ 
tionary. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1937. Pp. 64. $0.12. 

Hall, Charles Gilbert. The Mail Comes Through, pp. 136, $1.32; Skyways, 
pp. 142, $1.32. New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. 

New Method Readers. Supplementary Reader, Grade I: Nine New Fairy Sto¬ 
ries simplified by Michael West, pp. 64, $0.20; Supplementary Reader, Grade 
II: Kalulu the Rare by Frank Worthington, simplified by Michael West, pp. 
64, §0.24; Supplementary Reader, Grade III: Children of the New Forest 
by Captain Marryat, simplified by Michael West, pp. 128, $0.40. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1937. 

O’Donnell, Mabel. Down the River Road. The Alice and Jerry Books. Read¬ 
ing Foundation Series. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson & Co., 1938. Pp. 
128. $0.72. 

Pintner, Rudolf; Loftus, John J.; Forlano, George; and Alster, Benja¬ 
min. Aspects of Personality. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book 
Co., 1938. 

Powdermaker, Therese. Physical Education Play A clivities for Girls in Junior 
and Senior High Schools. NewYork: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1938. Pp. xii-l-370. 
$3-oo. 

To Read and To Act. Scenes selected and edited by Clarence Stratton. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. xii-f-412. $1.24. 

Stiles, Helen E. Pottery of the Ancients. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., 1938. Pp. 128. $2.50. 

Teachers’ Lesson Unit Series. No. 32 (revised). Ancient Athens Rebuilt and. Re¬ 
lived (Grade IV) by Esther Francine Pinch and A City of Today (Grade III) 
by Edna Krause; No. 33 (revised), The Hopi Indians (Grade III) by Alicia 
C. King and Indian Life in Many Tribes (Grade III) by Patte Jordan. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. $0.40. 

Verne, Jules. A Journey to the Centre of the Earth. Adapted and rewritten by 
FI. E. Palmer. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 193S. Pp. 160. $0.56. 
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PUBLICATIONS IN PAMPHLET FORM 

Abstracts of Papers at the Atlantic City Meeting, 1938. Yearbook XXVI of the 
National Society of College Teachers of Education. Edited by Fowler D. 
Brooks. Studies in Education, No. 26. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. Pp. 68. $0.50. 

An Appraisal and Abstract of Available Literature on: The Occupation of the 
General Houseworker. New York: National Occupational Conference, 1938. 
Pp. 12. 

Becker, Elsa G. Guidance in Progress in a Large City High School. The Third 
Annual Report of the Guidance Department of the Samuel J. Tilden High 
School, September, 1934-June, 1935. Brooklyn, New York: Samuel J. Til¬ 
den High School, 1938. Pp. viii+166. 

Consumers' Bookshelf: A Bibliography of Publications on Commodity Buying 
and Other Consumer Problems. Consumers’ Counsel Series, Publication No. 4. 
Washington: Superintendent of Documents, 1937. Pp. viii+100. $0.15. 

The Continuity of Guidance: Its Function in Education as Related to the Growth 
of the Individual. Oneida, New York: New York State Association of Deans 
(Oneida High School), 1938. Pp. 106. $0.50. 

Finance and Business Administration. Review of Educational Research, Vol. 
VIII, No. 2. Washington: American Educational Research Association of 
the National Education Association, 1938. Pp. 103-212. $1.00. 

Folks, Homer. Changes and Trends in Child Labor and Its Control. An address 
at the Thirty-third Annual Luncheon of the National Child Labor Com¬ 
mittee held in connection with the 65th Annual Session of the National Con¬ 
ference of Social Work, Seattle, Washington—June 29,1938. Publication No. 
375. New York: National Child Labor Committee (419 Fourth Avenue), 
1938. Pp. 30. 

Hicker, H. D. Teacher Personnel and Enrollments in Special Schools and Classes 
for Exceptional Children in California Public Schools. State Department of 
Education Bulletin No. 6. Sacramento, California: State Department of 
Education, 1938. Pp. viii+22. 

Horne, Roman L. The Farm Business. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1938 (revised). Pp. 56- $0.25. 

Mo WAT, Alex. S. City and Rural Schools: A Comparison of the “Qualifying'’ 
Candidates. Publications of the Scottish Council for Research in Education, 
XI. London, England: University of London Press, Ltd., 1938. Pp. 80. 

Report of the Committee on Admissions from Secondary Schools, University of 
Illinois, for the Year 1937-1938: For Information of High School Authorities 
and Others Interested in the Accrediting of High Schools. University of Illinois 
Bulletin, Vol. XXXV, No. 96. Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois, 1938. 
Pp. 16. 
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“Research Studies on a Secondary School Curriculum lor General Living: Re¬ 
ported by Students in Education 366, Offerings of the Senior High School,” 
Secondary Education Series, College of Education, Wayne University, No. 4. 
Detroit, Michigan: Board of Education, 1938. Pp. xxiH-i8S (mimeo¬ 
graphed). 

Rossbaci-i, Edith. Parent-Teacher Activities at Lincoln School. New York: 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. Pp. xiv+42. $0.50. 
Sakgent, Poetee. Human Affairs, 1938. Boston: Porter Sargent (11 Beacon 
Street), 1938. Pp. 220. 

Smith, G. Milton. A Simplified Guide to Statistics: For Students of Psychology 
and Education, New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1938. Pp. viii+70. 
$0.60. 

State Rules and Regulations Governing Safely Education in the United States. 

Washington: American Automobile Association, 1938. Pp. 30. 

Thiessen, N. J. An Annotated Bibliography of American Historical Fiction. 
Bulletin of Information, Vol. XVIII, No. 5. Studies in Education Number 
(Fourteenth of the Series). Emporia, Kansas: Kansas State Teachers Col¬ 
lege, 1938. Pp. 66. 

Ways to Belter High Schools: The Place of Testing in the Supervisory Program. 
University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XXXV, No. 89. Urbana, Illinois: High 
School Visitor, University of Illinois, 1938. Pp. 34. 

What To Tell Them. A Booklet Designed To Be of Special Service to Counse¬ 
lors, Guidance Workers and Agencies, with Reference to Negro Girls and 
Boys in Seattle; and for the Use of Students Themselves. Publication No. 1. 
Seattle, Washington: Seattle Urban League (Second Avenue at Cherry 
Street), 1938. Pp. 34. 

Wickman, E. K. Teachers and Behavior Problems. Digest of Children’s Behavior 
and Teachers’ Altitudes. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1938. Pp. 40. 
$0.25. 

Williams, R. C. Cost of Pupil Transportation in Consolidated Schools of Iowa. 
Research Bulletin No. 22. Des Moines, Iowa: State Department of Public 
Instruction, 1938. Pp. 32. 

United States Office of Education Publications: 

Bulletin No. 14, 1937— Successful Practices in the Teaching of English to 
Bilingual Children in Hawaii by Willis B. Coale and Madorah E. Smith, 
with the assistance of Jitsuichi Masuoka. Project in Research in Univer¬ 
sities. Pp. xii+164. 

Bulletin No. 28, 1937— Needed Research in Secondary Education by Carl A. 
Jessen. Pp, 70. 
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The Decline in Elementary-School Enrolments 
and Problems of School Organization 

F or a number of decades birth-rates in the United States have 
been falling rapidly. In the North and the West, from Maine to 
Oregon, the West North Central States constitute the only census 
division in which fertility of native white women is sufficient for 
family replacement. There are only four cities (Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Flint, Michigan; Gary, Indiana; and Knoxville, Tennessee) 
in the entire United States, with populations of one hundred thou¬ 
sand or more, in which birth-rates are sufficiently high to maintain 
the native white population at its present level. The South has 
higher birth-rates than any other major region of the nation, but it 
is also the section in which fertility is falling fastest. It is estimated 
that in 1940 there will be approximately 1,500,000 fewer children of 
elementary-school age than in 1930. Already the first five grades 
have registered declines in enrolments, and in time the same may be 
expected to be true of the upper grades. A decline in enrolments in 
the elementary school will raise significant problems of school or¬ 
ganization. 

A recently published bulletin of the United States Office of Educa¬ 
tion, Statistics of City School Systems, i 935 ~ 3 6 ( the advance pages 
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of chapter iii of Volume II of the Biennial Survey of Education in the 
United Stales: 1934-36) contains the following statement concern¬ 
ing declining enrolments in the elementary grades. 

In 1935-36 the total number of pupils enrolled in the public day schools of 
the city school systems was 12,971,108. Of this number 6,582,298 were boys and 
6,388,810 were girls. In addition to the regular day-school enrolments there 
were 783,726 persons attending night schools; 117,176, summer schools; and 
120,707, part-time and continuation schools. 

From 1933-34. to 1935-36 the total enrolment in the city public day schools 
decreased by 78,036 pupils, or about one-lialf of 1 per cent. Of this number 
56,310 were boys and 21,726 were girls. In each of the four groups of cities ex¬ 
cept Group I, there was a slight increase in the number of pupils enrolled. In 
Group I the enrolments decreased from 6,321,194 in 1933-34 to 6,204,179 in 
193S-36, a decrease of 117,015, or about 1 per cent. 

A comparison of the percentage of pupils enrolled by grades in 1931-32 and 
in 1935-36 in a sampling of 25 cities having a population of 100,000 or more and 
in 75 cities having a population of 2,500 to 100,000 shows that a smaller percen¬ 
tage was enrolled in the kindergarten and first five grades and a larger percentage 
in the last seven grades in 1935-36 than in 1931-32. The grade enrolments with¬ 
in the period show a marked decrease in the kindergarten, first, second, and 
third grades, by a progressively diminishing amount in the fourth and fifth 
grades and changing to an increase in the sixth grade of 1.3 per cent, in cities 
having a population of 100,000 or more and 2.3 per cent in cities having a popu¬ 
lation of 2,500 to 100,000. In the grades above the fifth there was an increase in 
each up to and including the twelfth in which there was the largest increase, 
amounting to 21,1 per cent in the large cities and to 19 per cent in the others. 

Data compiled for 100 cities having a population of 10,000 or more show that 
from 1933-34 to 1 935~36 the kindergarten enrolment in these cities decreased 
2.8 per cent and the elementary-school enrolment 4.7 per cent, and that the 
junior high school enrolment increased 9.6 per cent, the junior-senior high school 
9 per cent, the senior high school 10 per cent, and the four-year high school 9.6 
per cent. 

Because of the decrease in elementary-school enrolments several questions 
arise. What will be the effect upon schoolhouse construction for elementary 
schools? To those persons who think that an elementary-school building should 
contain nothing but classrooms there is no problem in view of the decreasing 
enrolments. But is this true? According to a recent study made by the Office 
of Education it was found that 39.3 per cent of the school buildings in 506 cities 
of 10,000 population and over are more than thirty years old and that such build¬ 
ings do not contain auditoriums, gymnasiums, and facilities for nature study, 
shopwork, art, music, play and recreation, dramatics, and motion pictures. It is 
thus evident that new elementary-school buildings are needed in many cities 
in order to provide the proper educational facilities for children of the present 
day. 
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What will be the effect on school organization? When enrolments were in¬ 
creasing and more school buildings were needed to house the additional number 
of children, many cities used the occasion to organize three-year junior high 
schools which relieved the elementary schools of Grades VII and VIII and the 
high schools of Grade IX. Now that the elementary-school enrolment is de¬ 
creasing, there is no occasion, so far as school buildings are concerned, to relieve 
the elementary schools of some of their pupils. Will the cities in which the ele¬ 
mentary-school enrolment is decreasing continue to organize separate junior 
high schools or will they organize such schools and house them with elementary 
schools? Will some cities take the seventh grade out of the junior high schools 
and include it with the elementary schools? Will five-year undivided high 
schools be organized? No specific answers can be given to these and other ques¬ 
tions that are arising because of decreasing enrolments in the elementary schools. 
Each city will have its own peculiar problems which can be solved only by a 
careful analysis of the situation. 

A Comprehensive Investigation or the Status and 
Problems oe Education in the United States 

T he Advisory Committee on Education, appointed by President 
Roosevelt to study the relation of the federal government to 
education, has announced the publication of a series of nineteen 
studies prepared by members of its technical staff. The importance 
of this group of studies is apparent from the list of titles and authors. 
The complete list follows. 

x. Education in the Forty-eight States. Payson Smith, Frank W. Wright, and 
Associates. 

2. Organization and Administration of Public Education. Walter D. Cocking 
and Charles H. Gilmore. 

3. State Personnel Administration with Special Reference to Departments of Edu¬ 
cation. Katherine A. Frederic. 

4. Expenditures and Sources of Revenue for Public Education. Clarence Heer. 

5. Principles and Methods of Distributing Federal Aid for Education. Paul R. 

Mort, Eugene S. Lawler, and Associates. 

6. The Extent of Equalization Secured through State School Funds. Newton 
Edwards and Herman G. Richey. 

7. Selected Legal Problems in Providing Federal Aid for Education. Robert R. 
Hamilton. 

8. Vocational Education. John Dale Russell and Associates. 

9. Vocational Rehabilitation of the Physically Disabled. Lloyd E. Blauch. 

10. The Land-Grant Colleges. George A. Works and Barton Morgan. 

11. Library Service. Carleton B. Joeckel. 

12. Special Problems of Negro Education. D. A. Wilkerson. 
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13. The National Youth Administration. Palmer O. Johnson and Oswald L. 

Harvey. 

14. Educational Activities of the Works Progress Administration. Doak S. Camp¬ 

bell, Frederick H. Bair, and Oswald L. Harvey. 

15. Public Education in the District of Columbia. Lloyd E. Blauch and J. Orin 

Powers. 

16. Public Education in the Territories and Outlying Possessions. Lloyd E. 

Blauch. 

17. Education of Children on Federal Reservations. Lloyd E. Blauch and William 

L. Iversen. 

18. Educational Service for Indians. Lloyd E. Blauch. 

ig. Research in the United States Office of Education. Charles H. Judd. 

Study 13, The National Youth Administration, has already been 
published. The authors of this study reach the following conclusion. 

Through the extension of educational opportunities to the underprivileged, 
the Youth Administration has uncovered a reservoir of competent youth de¬ 
sirous of continued education for whom almost no provision has been made in 
the past. It has demonstrated the possibility of providing educational oppor¬ 
tunities at small cost which have proved of considerable advantage to the youth 
and to the institutions involved. And .... it has increased school and college 
enrolments by 300,000 to 400,000 without sacrificing quality to quantity. 

The committee has announced the following tentative publication 
schedule for the studies not yet issued: September, Studies n, 15, 
9, and 2, probably in that order; October, Studies 7, 8, 14, 5, 6, and 
17; November, Studies 4, xo, 19, 1, and 16; and December, Studies 
3, 12, and 18. This schedule is only approximate and is subject to 
change, but every effort is being made to have all studies issued by 
the end of December, 1938. 

The studies will range in length from fifty to three hundred pages 
and will he printed in the same type and format as the Report of the 
Advisory Committee on Education. Upon publication, copies of the 
studies may be procured from the Superintendent of Documents, 
United States Government Printing Office. 

Here and There among the Schools 

I tems selected for reporting in this issue of the Elementary School 
Journal relate to units of work, school and community relations, 
corrective-speech classes, and rural-school supervision. They are 
drawn from school systems located in Minnesota, Pennsylvania, 
Colorado, and Illinois. 
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Description of a social- The Mankato State Teachers College, 
studies unit for Grade I Mankato, Minnesota, has published for 

use in Grade I a social-studies unit en¬ 
titled “The Dairy Industry.” The unit was prepared and taught by 
Helen Narber, a member of the staff of the college elementary 
school. Miss Narber’s diary record of the unit was partially con¬ 
densed by Anna M. Wiecking. The following paragraphs quoted 
from the introductory statement describe in general the content of 
the publication. 

The following pages include (1) the purpose of the unit; (2) the understand¬ 
ings to be taught, written up as the outline of content, which is the teacher’s 
subject-matter organization. The outline of content is a unified whole, each 
part of which makes a definite contribution to the purpose set up for the unit. 
Following the outline of content comes the teaching procedures, in which each 
element of the outline has been broken down into the specific learning experi¬ 
ences designed to bring about understandings. The sentence headings of the 
outline of content are repeated in the teaching procedures and should be used 
by the reader in following through the description. The outline of content is 
briefly stated and does not cover the factual content necessary to bring about 
understanding. 

The unit was .... written up .... in diary form, thus making a record of 
actual happenings. Since it was impossible to reproduce the large amount of 
material that comprised the diary record, it was decided to reproduce only cer¬ 
tain parts, abstracting other parts. The whole is therefore a partially condensed 
account. 

Teachers who wish to use this material should remember that it is not a pat¬ 
tern, but merely one record of how a particular teacher taught a unit to a par¬ 
ticular group under particular local conditions. Some teachers will not be able 
to devote as much time to the unit and will of necessity not use such an inclusive 
or detailed plan. 

Units of work for pu- The supervisor and the teachers of or- 
pils in orthogenic classes thogenic classes in Pittsburgh have been 

developing units of work for these classes 
for a number of years. More than seventy-live units have been 
worked out, covering a wide range of interests, such as home, food, 
shelter, community, and nature study. In a recent issue of Pitts¬ 
burgh Schools, an official publication of the Board of Education, a 
number of units are presented to illustrate the types of work done. 
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Keeping the community “Our School Community News” is the 
informed about the work title of a publication through which 
and needs of the schools George N. Wells, superintendent of 

schools in Elmwood Park, Illinois, seeks 
to give pupils an opportunity to conduct a school paper and at the 
same time to provide citizens with the type of information that they 
need to understand the work and problems of the schools. The sec¬ 
ond number of the publication, which has come to our desk, contains 
a variety of news with respect to what is going on within the schools, 
and it contains also a rather extended statement by Superintendent 
Wells embodying factual information that should be of interest to 
all thinking members of the community. 

Speech-correction classes In the official publication of the Denver 
in the schools of Denver public schools, the School Review, ap¬ 
pears the following comment on the work 
being carried on in the speech centers of that city. 

Approximately 1,000 pupils are enrolled in the speech-correction classes of 
the Denver Public Schools. During 1936-37, the enrolment was 944. At the 
end of that school year 326 of these pupils, or 55 per cent, were dismissed as 
corrected cases. Correction of speech difficulty was effected for 38 per cent of 
those enrolled for phonetic difficulties, for 57 per cent of those who lisped, and 
for 49 per cent of those who stammered. 

Speech-correction centers are located in twenty-four of Denver’s elementary 
schools. Pupils in schools other than these report at the speech centers certain 
days in the week for work with the speech teachers. In all other situations, they 
remain members of the classes to which they normally belong. 

Speech centers are changed frequently in order that children of different 
localities may have easier access to them and that as many sections of the city 
as possible may be served. 

The work in speech correction is done with children in the kindergartens and 
primary grades. This is the best period in the child’s life for speech-correction 
work. If speech help can be given to a little child who is not developing normal 
speech, much can be accomplished and a great deal of unhappiness avoided. 
However, children are enrolled throughout the elementary grades, and they 
make excellent progress. 

The idea that speech difficulties will be outgrown or will disappear has been 
discarded. It is now realized that it is poor economy to allow a child to continue 
struggling for several years to make himself understood under the assumption 
that sometime he will correct his difficulty himself. Many do, but there is no 
means of knowing who will or who will not make such correction. The malad- 
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justment which often results is a high price to pay for such experimentation. 
While the child is outgrowing his speech defects, he may be developing many 
unhealthy mental attitudes. 

Many studies have been made which show that children with speech diffi¬ 
culties do not differ from other children in the matter of learning ability. Once 
their speech handicaps are removed, they fit into their classes just as other chil¬ 
dren do. 

Speech correction offers many contributions to the educational program of 
the Denver public schools. Through conferences with parents and teachers the 
doctrine of good speech is spread. Help is given to children in small specialized 
groups. Normal social adjustments are effected once the children acquire abil¬ 
ity to fill their places freed from the worry and annoyance they have had in ex¬ 
pressing themselves. 

An experiment in the su- From Cora DeBoer, grade supervisor of 
pervision of rural schools Katie County schools (Geneva, Illinois), 

we have received an account of an inter¬ 
esting experiment which is being carried on in the schools of that 
county. For the past year a reading supervisor has had complete 
charge of the work in reading in the rural schools. An extensive 
testing program was initiated in order to discover the pupils who 
were in special need of assistance. The testing program included 
reading-readiness and individual intelligence tests for all first-grade 
pupils; reading tests for Grades II and III; partial batteries for the 
other grades; group intelligence tests for the upper grades; and, 
finally, specialized tests for those children with educational handi¬ 
caps, such as reading disabilities. 

Miss DeBoer comments as follows on the use made of the informa¬ 
tion gained from the tests and on the general results of the experi¬ 
ment to date: 

Those children who on the achievement tests were six months or more re¬ 
tarded in reading or arithmetic were considered educational problems and cases 
in which follow-up work should be done. As visits were made to the schools, 
group intelligence tests were given from Grade III up. To any child found to 
rate extremely low on the group test, an individual test was given. It was found, 
however, that the group test used was highly satisfactory and gauged the true 
level of ability very well. On visits to the schools the supervisor also gave diag¬ 
nostic reading tests and made recommendations for remedial work. 

What is the net result of this intensive supervisory program? It is ahnost too 
soon to tell, but a few definite gains can be noted. 

The attitude of the teachers is changing from a defensive one to an eager 
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one; they are asking for advice and help instead of shying away from any con¬ 
tact with the supervisor. Requests are made for visits by the supervisor, and, 
as one teacher said, “The responsibility for lack of gain is not a nightmare any 
more because the supervisor is sharing it. She knows what the children can or 
can’t do, and we don’t have to feel so discouraged.” 

The methods of teaching reading have definitely changed in several schools, 
one teacher in particular working out an entirely new plan which has been highly 
successful. 

There has been an increase in the flexibility of the school curriculum. Many 
of the teachers had felt that they must keep the children strictly in a certain 
grade; now the feeling increasingly is that the child should be allowed to work 
where he can. 

A new interest in the teaching of reading has been aroused, and there are 
exchanges of ideas and methods. Finally, the supervisor knows the educational 
status of every child in the rural schools. She has a card file containing informa¬ 
tion about every child, with his educational record, his intelligence quotient, and 
other pertinent information. She knows whether the child is working up to his 
ability; she knows a great deal about his family background and is thus able 
better to interpret his achievement in configuration, rather than torn out of con¬ 
text. 

The year’s program was completed with the administration of achievement 
tests from Grade I through Grade VIII. The results are to be compared with 
those of the previous tests, progress or lack of it noted, profiles drawn for each 
child, and the scores entered in his file. 

Then, of course, the value of this intensive supervisory plan will show up, if it 
has any value at all. It will be beyond the tentative experimental stage, and 
mistakes can be rectified. 

School-Building Needs in the United States 

T ile United States Office of Education has recently published a 
bulletin (No. 35, 1937) on The School Building Situation and 
Needs, written by Alice Barrows, senior specialist in school-building 
problems. It presents detailed data with respect to the types of 
schools for which buildings have been constructed during the past 
three years, the kinds of facilities provided in them, and the costs of 
the different types. It also contains information with regard to the 
need for additional school buildings. 

For the three-year period ending in December, 1936, the Public 
Works Administration had allotted $244,976,114 in grants and loans 
for public-school buildings, the total estimated cost of which is $469,- 
005,001. These expenditures, large as they are, have by no means 
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met the building needs of the country. It is estimated by superin¬ 
tendents of schools in 62.3 per cent of the cities with populations of 
10,000 or over that an additional $496,745,782 is needed for school 
buildings. State departments of education in seven states estimate 
that $220,000,000 is needed for the construction of schools in places 
having populations of less than 10,000. 

The following paragraphs present an explanation of the reasons 
why school-building needs are as great as they are. 

The question naturally arises as to why public-school officials report that they 
need additional funds for school-building construction when approximately 
$r56,ooo,ooo has been made available each year since December, 1933. Some of 
the reasons are as follows: 

School-building construction still in arrears .— .... the P.W.A. grants and 
loans for school buildings, helpful as they were, did not begin to restore appro¬ 
priations for school buildings to the pre-depression level which, in turn, was not 
sufficient to make up for the effects of the war on school-building construction. 

Enrolment increases. —In the meantime, the average yearly enrolment in¬ 
creased from 20,484,325 in the war period (1914-20) to 26^29,216 in the period 
from 1930 to 1934. This is an increase of 27.5 per cent in average yearly enrol¬ 
ment during the period when capital outlay reached the low figure of $2.24 per 
pupil. 

The larger part of this increased enrolment was in the high schools where the 
average number enrolled per year in the period 1930-34 was 178.6 per cent 
greater than in the period 1914-20. The present high-school plant in the coun¬ 
try as a whole is inadequate to meet this unprecedented increase in enrolment. 

Modern times demand modern schools. —Although there was not such an in¬ 
crease in the elementary schools, the need for school-building construction for 
elementary pupils is just as pressing. It is sometimes stated that because of the 
decrease in elementary-school enrolment, school-building construction is not 
important for elementary schools. This is not true. Although there was a slight 
decrease in elementary-school enrolment in 1934 as compared with 1932, this 
decrease is offset from the school-building standpoint by the fact that the larger 
part of the elementary-school plant needs modernization. Many elementary- 
school children are still housed in one-room schools which need to be eliminated 
and supplanted by centralized school plants with modern equipment. Many ele¬ 
mentary schools, even of eight or twelve rooms, do not come up to modern 
standards of heating, ventilating, lighting, and sanitation. 

Furthermore, because of the complex conditions of modern life it is necessary 
for the school to give children in the elementary grades a much richer and more 
varied educational program than formerly in order that they may develop the 
intelligence and resourcefulness to meet the conditions of a changing civiliza¬ 
tion. It is now recognized that elementary schools as well as high schools should 
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provide opportunities for work in science, art, music, nature study, shopwork, 
and facilities for play and recreation, dramatics, and motion pictures. But the 
average elementary-school building in the country was not constructed for such 
a curriculum. For example, the result of the study described later in this report 
showed that 39.3 per cent of all school buildings in 506 cities of 10,000 popula¬ 
tion and over aie more than thirty years old. The majority of buildings erected 
more than thirty years ago did not contain modern auditoriums with a good 
stage, sloping floor, and good acoustical qualities. Nor did they have gymnasi¬ 
ums with showers, lockers, and dressing-rooms, and it was the exceptional ele¬ 
mentary sdiool which provided rooms and equipment for nature study, shop- 
work, art, and music. In other words, it may be said that as a general rule, 
buildings erected more than thirty years ago are obsolescent from both an edu¬ 
cational and constructional standpoint. 

The general conclusion reached in the study is stated as follows: 

School housing is vitally important from an educational and social, as well 
as from a constructional, standpoint. A school-building program can be the lever 
by means of which a school system may be reorganized along modern, progres¬ 
sive lines. For example: 

1. Thousands of school children are still housed in one-room schools. There 
are 132,000 one-room schools in the United States. A school-building program 
makes possible the elimination of these small schools and the reorganization of 
many small schools into larger administrative units. 

2. If the children of today in elementary and high schools are to be equipped 
to meet the conditions of modern life and deal with them intelligently, it is neces¬ 
sary for the school to provide the facilities needed for a modern curriculum, i.e., 
science laboratories, libraries, art rooms, music rooms, commercial rooms, 
gymnasiums, auditoriums, etc. The average school building of thirty years ago 
did not have these facilities. Yet the present study revealed that over 39 per 
cent of the school buildings in 506 cities of 10,000 population and over are more 
than thirty years old. 

3. The school must now provide not only for children in elementary and high 
schools but also for the thousands of boys and girls of eighteen to twenty-one 
years of age who are neither in colleges or universities nor at work. Technologi¬ 
cal changes in industry are going to increase rather than decrease the numbers 
in this group who must he taken care of by the schools. The curriculum will 
have to be changed to meet the needs of these young people. This means that 
school buildings will have to be altered and equipped to meet these needs. 

4. The schools must also provide opportunities for adults for re-education in 
new lines of work made necessary by industrial changes and for recreation dur¬ 
ing leisure time. The modern well-planned high school is adapted for use by 
adults, but more buildings of this type are needed. 

5. School plant surveys are essential for adequate school plant programs. 
The lack of data available as to school-building requirements for places under 
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10,000 population indicate that state departments of education are justified in 
their conviction of the need of school-building divisions with adequate staffs and 
funds for making comprehensive and continuing surveys of school-building 
needs. Modern school buildings are needed. But they should be constructed 
only where needed. Such need cannot be determined except on the basis of 
comprehensive long-range surveys which take into consideration population 
trends, economic and social trends, and the educational program needed for the 
children, youth, and adults of a given community. 

The Progress of Education in England 

* meric an readers familiar with the general lines of development 
of education in England will recall that in 1936 an act was 
passed by Parliament making possible a thoroughgoing reorganiza¬ 
tion of post-primary education. The act raised the leaving age to 
fifteen and authorized the establishment of junior secondary schools 
which would enrol pupils from eleven to fifteen years of age. In order 
to make it possible for the non-provided schools (private) to put into 
operation the essential features of the new law, the local authorities 
were authorized to bear part of the expense of enlarging or remodel¬ 
ing non-provided school buildings. 

The Report of the Board of Education for 1937 indicates substan¬ 
tial progress along a number of lines. The local authorities are pro¬ 
viding better facilities for physical education; the number of pupils 
in grant-aided schools increased by about 3,000; approximately 83 
per cent of the pupils admitted to secondary schools had come direct 
from public elementary schools and more than half (58 per cent) 
were admitted free; 61.5 per cent of the pupils eleven years old and 
over were in reorganized schools; and the number of children en¬ 
rolled in nursery schools had materially increased. 

The London Times Educational Supplement comments editorially 
on the report as follows: 

The Board’s report for 1937 .... presents on the whole an encouraging pic¬ 
ture of educational progress. Local authorities are going ahead with schemes of 
reorganization. Over-large classes are diminishing, the quality of the teaching 
staffs is improving, and practical instruction is now being given in nearly all 
senior departments. More nursery schools were set up last year than in any pre¬ 
vious year, and the health of children of all ages is being attended to by the pro¬ 
vision of additional playing fields and the establishment of holiday camps. An¬ 
other satisfactory development is the widespread interest in physical education 
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which the Board describe as “one of the outstanding features of the year 1937.” 
This interest has led local authorities to give effect to the recommendations of 
the Board contained in Circular 1445 issued early in 1936, Many more organ¬ 
izers of physical education have been appointed. At the beginning of 1936 only 
124 out of 316 local educational authorities had made such appointments. By 
the end of 1937 the number of organizers had increased to 293, of whom 140 
were men and 153 women, compared with 87 men and 95 women at the begin¬ 
ning of 1936. No doubt further appointments will be made when the alms of 
the Board are better understood. 

Many deficiencies, of course, still exist. Although the number of black-listed 
schools has fallen from 2,827 to 1,867 in 1937 the progress is slow. Only 73 such 
schools were removed from the list last year. Though it is true that plans for the 
reconstruction, improvement, or replacement of 120 others have been approved, 
it seems time that a limit should be placed on the period during which they 
should be allowed to continue. 

It is essential that there should be a better understanding by industry of the 
needs of youth today. The Board’s report tells us how limited are the oppor¬ 
tunities given for employees to take time off during the day for technical educa¬ 
tion, There has been some increase recently in the number of young workers 
released from their occupations during working hours. The figure for 1936-37 
was 36,225, compared with 32,810 in 1935-36, but generally the young employee 
anxious to improve his qualifications has to seek training in his own time, nor 
does it seem always easy to obtain the technical training which is desired. The 
Board state that while returns are not yet available, reports from various parts 
of the country suggest that there was a widespread further increase in the en¬ 
tries for the session which opened in September, 1937, and go on to say that in 
some cases the number of students seeking to enrol exceeded those for which 
provision could be made. It cannot be regarded as satisfactory that in great 
measure training for industry and commerce rests mainly on a basis of evening 
attendance. It is realized that firms cannot give the teaching which was at the 
disposal of apprentices in the past, yet it has been urged again and again that 
the growth of mechanical processes is likely to increase and not to diminish the 
need for skilled and resourceful workers. The Board believe that with the fall in 
the number of young persons in the age group fourteen to eighteen who will be 
ready for employment with the raising of the school-leaving age from September, 
1939, more attention will be paid to questions of recruitment for industry 
and commerce and to the need of securing proper arrangements for training 
after entry into employment. Schemes for co-operation between local author¬ 
ities, both for technical and art education, are in force or under discussion which 
should strengthen the position of education in relation to commerce and indus¬ 
try. Some excellent arrangements for regional organization have been already 
prepared both in the North and Midlands—-arrangements which are concerned 
not only with technical training but also with the recruitment and teaching of 
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designers for various crafts. It is clear that the Board of Education are alive 
to the needs of the present day and are prepared to give every encouragement 
to local authorities to improve technical training. 


Regional and Community Differences in 
Accessibility of Public Libraries 

I n A recently published volume entitled The Geography of Reading , 
Louis R. Wilson, dean of the Graduate Library School of the 
University of Chicago, presents the findings of an extensive survey 
of the distribution of library resources among the states and regions 
of the United States. In general, those areas having the poorest 
schools are also characterized by the least adequate library facilities. 
Approximately 45,000,000 persons in this country are without public 
library service. Of this number, 88 per cent live in rural communi¬ 
ties; 8,000,000 are Southern negroes; and 22,500,000, or one-half the 
total, are found in the Southeast and the Southwest. 

Dean Wilson comments as follows on the accessibility of libraries 
to urban and rural populations: 

A third type of variation in the accessibility of library service is that which 
exists between urban and rural populations. Since 1880 the United States has 
rapidly changed from a rural to an urban nation. In that year only 14,000,000 
people, or 29 per cent of the total population, lived in cities. In 1930, 69,000,000, 
or 56.2 per cent, lived in cities, with 54,753,645, or 44.5 per cent, living in 96 

metropolitan districts.Massachusetts and Delaware provide service for 

their entire populations, both urban and rural. Arkansas, with only 2.92 per 
cent of its rural population living in service areas, stands at the opposite ex¬ 
treme. The mean for the forty-eight states is 34.92 per cent. 

Between 1926 and 1933 the number of cities of 5,000, or more, population 
not having library service increased—largely through normal population growth 
—from 179 to 233. Of the more than 4,000,000 inhabitants of Pennsylvania liv¬ 
ing in areas unserved by libraries, approximately 2,000,000 were in places hav¬ 
ing populations of 2,500, or more. Not only was there an increase in the num¬ 
ber of cities of 5,000 population, or more, without service, but the total number 
of urban population without libraries increased from 2,917,597 to 5,456,881, 
a gain of from 5.4 to 7.9 per cent. At the same time, rural population without 

service dropped from 42,151,291 to 39,673,273, or from 82 to 73.7 per cent. 

The preceding data, however, do not reveal as clearly as they should the 
salient facts with which they deal. It is important to observe that of the 45,130,- 
098 people in the United States who are without public-library service, 39,673,- 
217, or approximately 88 per cent, live in the open country, or in towns of less 
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than 2,500 population. This number, as just stated, constitutes 73.7 per cent 
of the total rural population. Only 5,456,881, or 12 per cent, live in urban areas, 
and this number is but 7.9 per cent of the total urban population. Here, then, 
is America’s greatest library problem, the problem of providing effective public- 
library service for the one-third of the total population who live on farms and in 
the small towns and villages of rural America. And, like the problems of the 
rural school, the rural church, the rural community, its solution will require the 
combined effort of all organizations and individuals interested in the enrich¬ 
ment of rural community life. The librarian, the minister, the teacher, the politi¬ 
cal scientist, the rural sociologist, the land-grant college, the farm paper, the de¬ 
partment of agriculture, these, and others, will have to work jointly in their 
common solution. 

The county library, which was developed in the early 1900’s as a means for 
promoting library extension to unserved rural areas, has seemingly made little 
progress in the last decade. Of the 3,000 odd counties in the United States, only 
230 had established such libraries (spending $1,000, or more, annually) in 1935; 
and the movement which had proved so successful in providing service in rural 
areas in California from 1910 to 1930, and in England from 1920 to 1935, seems 
to have lost, temporarily, much of its force. The depression may have been a 
modifying factor. Relatively small populations, limited assessed valuations, 
and other causes have also affected the situation. At present, librarians are 
hopeful that the regional library, which may include two or more counties, or 
a trade area with larger populations and taxable resources, may prove a more 
efficient type for this purpose. Its successful development, it is hoped, may 
achieve the double objective of wiping out the discrepancy between the increase 
in the total population, and that in the population served, and of providing a 
more effective means of accessibility in rural areas. 

Plan lor a State Teachers’ Retirement System 

T he American people appear to be committed wholeheartedly 
to the principle of old-age security through joint contributions 
by employer and employee. In January of this year the American 
Institute of Public Opinion released the results of a poll of opinion 
on the federal old-age benefit plan. According to this poll, approxi¬ 
mately 89 per cent of the people approve the principle of old-age 
benefit allowances, and 73 per cent approve joint contributions by 
employer and employee. No less than 64 per cent of the employers 
themselves favor the benefit tax that they are required to pay under 
the law. In view of this popular approval of a system of old-age se¬ 
curity, it is not surprising that increased attention should have been 
given to the establishment of retirement systems for teachers. In 
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1937 five states which had no systems in operation created retire¬ 
ment systems based on sound actuarial principles. During the same 
year four states completely rewrote their laws, and eight other states 
amended existing laws. In four states commissions were appointed 
to study the problem and to report recommendations. 

Persons interested in old-age security for teachers will find it prof¬ 
itable to examine a recently published bulletin of the Nebraska State 
Teachers Association entitled “A Teachers’ Retirement System for 
Nebraska.” Although the major part of the bulletin is devoted to 
an explanation of the plan proposed for Nebraska, attention is also 
given to the status of teacher-retirement legislation, to the sociologi¬ 
cal aspects of old-age security for teachers, and to the principles un¬ 
derlying a sound retirement system. The bulletin should be particu¬ 
larly helpful to teachers in other states who may be concerned with 
the establishment of new, or the modification of old, retirement sys¬ 
tems. It may be secured from the Nebraska State Teachers Associa¬ 
tion, Lincoln, Nebraska, for thirty-five cents. 


Consumer Education in Pennsylvania 


T he following statement is quoted from a recent issue of the 

American Consumer. 

What may well prove to be the most important development of this decade 
in consumer education was initiated last month when Dr. Lester IC. Ade, super¬ 
intendent of public instruction for the state of Pennsylvania, announced that his 
department would organize a plan in co-operation with the Department of Agri¬ 
culture to inaugurate a course in consumer education in the public schools of 
Pennsylvania. 

Adoption of such an educational program by our second most populous state 
is deemed certain to quicken the consumer-education movement throughout the 
nation. 

Dr. Ade believes that in all fields of education, our social-economic courses 
need to be organized to conform with a new conception of social-business educa¬ 
tion, so as to teach intelligent consuming, as well as production and distribution. 
In a statement to the American Consumer this month, he said: 

“The modern market offers a range of selection which is tremendously en¬ 
larged, making intelligent purchasing judgment difficult. Consumers are often 
guided in their market choices by advertising, salesmanship, propaganda and 
social pursuit, rather than by the exercise of their own good judgment. 

“Because the average man has received little education in school along the 
line of consumer education and finance, he is inclined to act even without re- 
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flection, and to spend months or years in making a few thousand dollars which 
he will ‘invest’ in a few minutes. 

“The consumer’s standards in judging many of his possible purchases are a 
mixture of his own experience, the ancient adages of trade, the tips of ‘wise’ 
friends, the slogans of advertising campaigns, the ‘line’ of high-pressure sales¬ 
men, and a faith in well-known brands. From the social point of view, financial 
education is desirable in order to reduce the waste of capital involved in mis¬ 
placed savings.” 

Who’s Who for October 

The authors of articles Floyd W. Reeves, professor of educa- 
in the current issue tion at the University of Chicago. John 

A. Hocicett, assistant professor of edu¬ 
cation at the University of California. Harry Houston, supervisor 
of handwriting in State Teachers College and New Haven Public 
Schools, New Haven, Connecticut. Arthur I. Gates, professor of 
education at Teachers College, Columbia University. David H. 
Russell, assistant professor of education at the University of 
Saskatchewan. William S. Guay, professor of education at the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago. Dora V. Smith, associate professor of education 
at the University of Minnesota. Frederick S. Breed, associate pro¬ 
fessor of education at the University of Chicago. Frank N. Free¬ 
man, professor of educational psychology at the University of Chi¬ 
cago. R. M. Tuyon, professor of the teaching of the social sciences 
at the University of Chicago. Edith P. Parker, assistant professor 
of the teaching of geography at the University of Chicago. 

The writers of reviews Harold H. Punke, professor of educa¬ 
te the current issue tion at the Georgia State Woman’s Col¬ 
lege, Valdosta, Georgia. Edgar Dale, 
research associate in the Bureau of Educational Research and as¬ 
sociate professor of education, Ohio State University. Frederic M. 
Thrasher, professor of education at New York University. Luther 
C. Gilbert, associate professor of education at the University of 
California. Burr W. Phillips, assistant professor in the teaching of 
history at the University of Wisconsin. R. E. Swindler, instructor 
in education at the University of Virginia. Roy Ivan Johnson, di¬ 
rector of the Division of Skills and Techniques, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri. 



THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY OF TEACHERS 


FLOYD W. REEVES 
University of Chicago 

* 

T wo million young men and women are added each year to the 
ranks of the nation as adult workers and potential voters. The 
social intelligence and the social attitudes of these youth are matters 
of vital concern to the national welfare. Are these young men and 
women socially intelligent and socially minded? Are they equipped 
to perform the duties that go with citizenship in a democracy? Has 
their education been adequate for this purpose? A careful considera¬ 
tion of the present situation in the United States must lead to nega¬ 
tive answers. 

EDUCATION IN ITS SOCIAL SETTING 

Today, twenty years after the World War, this nation is faced 
with a disheartening state of affairs. Millions of men and women 
who should be producing economic goods and services are idle. At 
the same time, the needs of other millions for food, for clothing, for 
shelter, for medical care, and for education are inadequately met. 
Millions are on relief. Labor is in conflict with management. Finan¬ 
cial interests are in conflict with the interests of both farmers and 
labor. The capitalistic economy of the United States, as now oper¬ 
ated, has not yet demonstrated its ability to cope with the problems 
of unemployment and distribution. This nation is faced with inter¬ 
national problems of major importance. It is engaged in the greatest 
armament race in history. Old sanctions in religion and morals have 
been weakened or destroyed. This age is one of fear and confusion. 

The people of the United States are in the process of modifying 
their faith in economic individualism. To an ever greater extent, 
government is entering into the field of business. This trend has 
been under way for many years; it is steadily gaining momentum; 
its end is not yet in view. 
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Large numbers of adults are poorly equipped to perform the 
duties of citizenship in these difficult times. They understand little 
of the underlying causes of the disturbances that occur in the social 
and economic order. They have given almost no thought to the 
-ways in which political and social institutions function. Most of 
them lack firsthand knowledge of industrial conditions. They know 
little about the housing conditions of wage-earners. Unless they 
were brought up in rural areas, they know little about the problems 
of rural life. They know even less about the interrelations of rural 
and urban life. They lack information concerning the history or the 
pur-poses of labor organizations. Few of them have ever given serious 
consideration to employee-management relations in industry or in 
government. 

These adults arc now and will continue to be subjected to severe 
social pressures. They may try to resist the pressures of class inter¬ 
ests if they recognize these as such, but usually they have not been 
educated to recognize the nature of such pressures. They readily 
become the victims of. propaganda. They are easily swayed by 
slogans. They have not been prepared to distinguish between the 
true and the false, between education and false propaganda. 

Yet these adults are the products of the educational system. Most 
of them have completed the elementary school; large numbers have 
completed the high school; many of them hold college or university 
degrees. During the period of their formal education they have ac¬ 
cumulated knowledge of many isolated facts; but they have seldom 
been taught to see the interrelations between these facts or to relate 
the facts to basic principles that will lead to a solution of social, eco¬ 
nomic, and governmental problems. Their social philosophy is under¬ 
developed: although they possess some knowledge, they have not 
acquired wisdom. 

The time has arrived when educational institutions must give 
serious consideration to the problem of preparing youth for effective 
participation in community life. The development of social intelli¬ 
gence is one of the major responsibilities of such institutions. Schools 
and colleges have no function more important. Students should be 
made aware of the existing social situation with its wide disparities 
of opportunity. Furthermore, they must be led to want to do some- 
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thing to correct it. They can be made aware of social problems and 
can work for the solution of those problems only through an under¬ 
standing of social structure and social processes. 

The development of social intelligence is not a function that can 
be isolated from other aspects of education and be set apart to be 
performed by social-science teachers alone. It is an obligation that 
must be assumed by all teachers working in all Helds and at all levels 
of the educational system. 

For the development of social intelligence the facts learned in 
school are important, but they are not so important as a study of the 
interrelations of these facts. Merely to teach, for example, the ex¬ 
tent to which the government is embarking upon new enterprises is 
not enough. Teachers must learn why such trends are as they are. 
They must master the underlying causes—economic, social, and 
psychological. They must analyze current movements and try to 
understand the reasons that lie back of these movements. They 
must gain this understanding in order that they may be in a position 
to teach their students to study social trends, their causes and their 
results. 

Both teachers and students need knowledge, but knowledge alone 
is not enough. The importance of knowledge lies in its relation to 
philosophy. Knowledge of social conditions is important only be¬ 
cause such knowledge is essential to the development of a desirable 
social philosophy. The goal sought through education is wisdom. 
Wisdom implies a social philosophy based on knowledge and eventu¬ 
ating in desirable social action. 

REMUNERATION AND QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS 

If it be granted that the development of a social philosophy which 
will lead to desirable social action is a major responsibility of educa¬ 
tion, then it becomes important that educational agencies employ 
teachers qualified to assist in the development of such a philosophy. 
Consideration should be given to the extent to which such teachers 
are now available. 

The qualifications of teachers are closely related to the salaries 
which they receive. Consequently the adequacy of teachers’ salaries 
becomes a matter of major importance. Available facts indicate 
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that present salaries are so low as to make it either difficult or im¬ 
possible to secure the services of well-qualified teachers. 

One measure of the qualifications of teachers is the extent of their 
general education. A study of the amount of education possessed 
by teachers, expressed in years of schooling, shows clearly that 
teachers as a group lack adequate preparation for their professional 
duties. Data assembled for the National Survey of the Education 
of Teachers show that in 1930-31 about 14 per cent of the teachers 
in the United States had completed less than two years of college 
education. Of the teachers in the one- and two-teacher rural schools, 
62 per cent had had less than two years of college training. 1 

The low salaries received by teachers, coupled with unsatisfactory 
educational qualifications, cannot fail to affect the social attitudes 
of teachers. In the discussion of this topic an attempt will be made to 
answer in part the following questions: (1) What is the social philos¬ 
ophy of teachers? (2) What factors are responsible for it? (3) What 
constitutes a desirable social philosophy for teachers? (4) How may 
such a social philosophy be developed? 

THE PRESENT SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY OE TEACHERS 

Teachers do not have a social philosophy; they have social phi¬ 
losophies—as many social philosophies as there are teachers. Teach¬ 
ers vary greatly in their attitudes toward social problems. Some of 
these attitudes are scarcely worthy of being termed social philoso¬ 
phies because the teachers concerned have done so little thinking in 
connection with social problems. As a result of careful study, how¬ 
ever, a few teachers possess matured social attitudes and beliefs that 
serve as effective guides to action. The existing variation in social 
attitudes results from a number of factors, such as the environment 
in which teachers were reared; the communities where they reside 
and work; the social and economic problems that they face; and 
their native intelligence, education, and temperament. 

In order to discover the social attitudes and information possessed 
by American secondary-school teachers, the John Dewey Society for 
the Study of Education and Culture authorized a national survey to 

1 Edward S. Evenden, Guy C. Gamble, Harold G. Blue, Teacher Personnel in the 
United States, p. 43, National Survey of the Education of Teachers, Vol. II. United 
States Office of Education Bulletin No. 10, 1933. 
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be made during the spring of 1936.' A special testing instrument was 
devised, consisting of 106 propositions commonly assumed to be 
controversial issues. The tests were scored in accordance with a 
“liberalism-conservatism” key, constructed with the aid of more 
than a dozen well-known American citizens, including a former 
President of the United States, three presidential candidates, con¬ 
gressmen, publicists, and others. As would be expected, the scores 
on this test distribute themselves continuously according to the 
normal probability curve. At one extreme is found the pronounced 
conservative. The pronounced conservative is defined in part as the 
person who is hostile to the initiative and the referendum, who is 
favorable to bicameral legislatures, who is unsympathetic to social¬ 
ized medicine, who is friendly to the chamber of commerce, who is 
afraid of radical propaganda, and who is opposed to governmental 
ownership of economic agencies. At the other end of the scale is the 
advanced progressive. The advanced progressive seeks constitu¬ 
tional revision; he favors the extension of all the devices of political 
democracy; he desires greater participation of workers and consum¬ 
ers in the determination of their economic welfare; and he wants an 
expansion of all forms of public service. Somewhere between these 
extremes is the great mass of teachers. 

With reference to information, this study reports that many teach¬ 
ers are ignorant of the most elementary social facts. One teacher in 
nine thought that the New Republic and the Nation are organs of 
big business; 38 per cent thought that the American Federation of 
Labor is an ardent defender of industrial unionism; one teacher in 
ten believed that representatives in Congress serve six-year terms. 
The authors concluded that, where the past is concerned, teachers 
approximate the status of authorities but that, when current social 
problems are under consideration, they think on the level of lay¬ 
men. 

Teachers as a group do not appear to be more conservative than 
the general public. In fact, according to Raup, 2 who has made an 

1 William H. Kilpatrick (Editor), The Teacher and Society, pp. 174-230. First Year¬ 
book of the John Dewey Society. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1937. 

2 Bruce Raup, Education and Organized Interests in America, p. 209. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1936. 
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extensive study of the social attitudes of teachers, they are some¬ 
what less conservative than groups of businessmen and publicists, 
but more conservative than the members of some other occupational 
groups which may be considered as molders of public opinion. For 
example, on religious matters they are more conservative than min¬ 
isters, priests, and rabbis. 

Analysis of their present social attitudes indicates that as a group 
teachers tend to be individualistic in their efforts to promote democ¬ 
racy and the general welfare. More often than not they fail to teach 
their pupils and students how democracy really operates. Frequent¬ 
ly they give little or no attention to the functioning of organized 
groups in a democratic society or in the control of industry. They 
train the individual to achieve personal security but often fail to 
stress the interdependence of social and individual security. Em¬ 
phasis is placed on adjusting the individual to his environment, on 
educating him to adjust himself to existing institutions, and on train¬ 
ing him for competition instead of for co-operation. 

FACTORS AFFECTING THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY OF TEACHERS 

Because the present social philosophy of teachers as a group is far 
from satisfactory, it is at point to inquire into the reasons. Such an 
inquiry leads to the conclusion that there are two major factors re¬ 
sponsible for the existing unsatisfactory situation: (i) the poor qual¬ 
ifications of the teaching personnel and (2) the lack of freedom for 
teachers. 

The qualifications of teachers .—The type of personnel entering the 
teaching profession is a major factor in determining the social phi¬ 
losophy of teachers. There appears to be a definite relation between 
the social philosophy of teachers and their intelligence, as well as 
between their social philosophy and the amount and type of educa¬ 
tion which they have received. 

The study of the John Dewey Society, previously mentioned, in¬ 
dicates a connection between knowledge and social attitudes. 1 In 
the report of this study it is stated that one of the most important 
findings is the positive correlation of .41 between liberal social at¬ 
titudes and score on the “public problems” information test. The 

1 William H. Kilpatrick (Editor), op. cit., p. 212. 
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greater the teacher’s knowledge in the field of the social studies, the 
more probable it is that he will have a liberal social philosophy. In 
this study it was also found that the persons natively more gifted 
tend to be more liberal than those with less native intelligence. It is 
interesting to know that the liberal teacher has more factual informa¬ 
tion than the conservative teacher and also is more intelligent. Ap¬ 
parently liberalism is, in part, a result of superior knowledge and 
intelligence. 

In an earlier study of social attitudes Harper 1 found a notably 
greater conservatism among educators with little schooling than 
among those with more extensive schooling. Harper’s study reports 
a positive correlation of .52 between liberalism and the extent of 
formal education of teachers. 

From the findings of these studies it would appear that, if it is 
thought desirable for teachers to have liberal social attitudes, the 
best way to achieve this goal is, first, to select the more intelligent 
individuals for entrance into the profession and, second, to raise the 
educational requirements for teaching. If, on the other hand, it is 
considered desirable to have conservative teachers, then the prop¬ 
er procedure would be to recruit them from the lower intelligence 
levels and to lower the educational requirements for teaching. 

No discussion of the qualifications of teachers is adequate with¬ 
out comment on the curriculums and the instructional techniques of 
institutions for teacher education. Neither is typically such as to 
develop a liberal social philosophy. A desirable curriculum for teach¬ 
er education would provide at least a broad general education, an 
adequate knowledge of the subjects to be taught, and some knowl¬ 
edge of the psychology of learning and of the techniques of teaching. 
Some institutions for teacher education do not place enough em¬ 
phasis on the subjects to be taught, particularly certain teachers’ col¬ 
leges in their curriculums for the preparation of secondary-school 
teachers. Many institutions, particularly normal schools and teach¬ 
ers’ colleges, devote too much time to the study of methods and 
techniques of teaching. Few higher institutions of any type place 

■ Manly H. Harper, Social Beliefs and Attitudes of American Educators , p. 67. Teach¬ 
ers College Contributions to Education, No. 294. New York; Teachers College, Co¬ 
lumbia University, 1927. 
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adequate stress on a broad general education. Particularly do they 
fail to give sufficient attention to problems in the field of the social 
studies. 

Prospective teachers in fields other than the social studies secure 
only a smattering of knowledge of economics, of sociology, and of 
government. The limited knowledge that they secure does not even 
approach adequacy for the development of a desirable social philoso¬ 
phy. Even those young men and women preparing to teach the 
social studies are usually provided with a series of isolated courses 
in the individual departments. Economics, sociology, and govern¬ 
ment are studied as entirely separate subjects; their interrelations 
are seldom adequately stressed. One of the major deficiencies of the 
curriculums of the teacher-training institutions is a disregard for the 
interdependence of knowledge in these fields. In the out-of-school 
world the problems that arise for solution seldom exist as separate 
problems of economics, of sociology, or of government. Future citi¬ 
zens will need to draw upon all the social disciplines for the solution 
of these problems. Their teachers should be equipped to prepare 
them for participation in community life. 

It seems clear, therefore, that the general education of all prospec¬ 
tive teachers should acquaint them with the various institutions and 
forces which influence modern life. A keener social consciousness 
needs to be developed in the rank and file of teachers, and this de¬ 
velopment can be achieved only through direct contact with present- 
day problems. Direct contact should not be postponed until after 
the close of the formal period of education; it should take place si¬ 
multaneously with formal education. 

Institutions for teacher preparation have been too much con¬ 
cerned with matters such as methods of teaching and techniques of 
administration. They have failed to recognize the value and the 
social significance of much of the information available for use. They 
have overlooked the fact that the era of free competition has passed 
and that the individual must, to an ever greater degree, operate as a 
member of social groups. More attention needs to be given to the 
social and the democratic aspects of general education. 

The relations between freedom and. social philosophy .—The degree 
of academic and personal freedom that teachers enjoy bears a direct 
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relation to their social philosophy, particularly insofar as this philos¬ 
ophy is reflected in their teaching and in their activities outside the 
classroom. 

Any discussion of academic freedom should be prefaced by a work¬ 
ing definition. Such a definition has been published by the National 
Education Association. It reads as follows: 

Academic freedom is the right of the student to learn and the right of the 
teacher both to teach unfettered in the classroom and to enjoy the same rights 
accorded to other citizens outside the classroom. The right of the student to 
learn includes his privilege to hear both sides of controversial questions, to be 
trained to distinguish between fact and opinion, and to be inspired to search 
for the truth. The teacher should have the right to present the various sides of 
controversial subjects and to give opinions, including his own, labeled as 
opinions.' 

Teachers generally favor academic freedom as set forth in this 
definition. They recognize that teachers need freedom to teach in 
the classroom. Most of them have felt the need for a greater amount 
of participation in pedagogical activities. They also agree that 
teachers need a greater degree of both academic and personal liberty 
outside the classroom. They have been handicapped by a lack of 
freedom to advocate unorthodox causes or to participate freely in 
community life. An analysis of the forces which limit freedom of 
teaching and of living reveals that these include (x) the control and 
administration of education, (2) social pressures of a variety of types, 
and (3) unsatisfactory working conditions. 

1. The control and administration of education .—-The form and 
procedures of control and administration of education that have de¬ 
veloped in the United States tend greatly to limit the freedom of 
teachers. For the most part, the members of school boards are drawn 
from the more favored economic classes. Almost invariably the 
dominant economic or political interests in each community control 
the educational policies of the schools and of their executives. These 
interests frequently tend to exaggerate the merits of the status quo. 
They usually fear and object to any teaching that favors social 
change. Either directly or through the boards of control or the ad¬ 
ministrative officers of the schools, they bring pressure to bear so 

* “Department of Classroom Teachers,” Journal of Ike National Education Associa¬ 
tion, XXIV (December, 193s), 280. 
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that teachers will limit their teaching of social problems to those of a 
noncontroversial nature. 

Freedom cannot thrive in such an atmosphere. How can teachers 
feel free when they know that the way to gain favor is to agree with 
the administration and the lay board? All around them they see 
examples of salary increases and promotions for teachers whose ideas 
coincide with the ideas of the controlling powers. This situation 
not only engenders docility; it frequently results in intellectual ste¬ 
rility. 

Political democracy has not resulted in freedom for teachers. The 
American educational system is not and never has been democratic. 
It is administered according to a pattern that is, in many ways, dia¬ 
metrically opposed to democracy. Planning is generally separated 
from performance. The teachers teach; the administrator, under the 
general direction of a lay board largely representative of special in¬ 
terests, plans the program. This system is found, not only in public 
elementary and secondary schools, but also in both public and pri¬ 
vate institutions of higher education. It is difficult to see how the 
purposes of democracy can be achieved under the existing auto¬ 
cratic form of educational administration. 

2. Pressure groups .—Even more effective than the threat of dis¬ 
missal or the danger of failure to be reappointed are certain social 
pressures brought to bear upon teachers. These pressures are subtle 
and come from many groups. Among those that have exerted the 
strongest pressures are so-called “patriotic” organizations, religious 
groups, and business interests. 

The effects on education of the pressures of patriotic organizations 
may be observed in the way in which history is taught in the schools. 
History is taught and history textbooks are written and rewritten 
to serve the demands of certain elements of the public in terms of 
some specific situation or of some sectional or other special interest. 

In discussing the pressures brought upon educators by so-called 
“patriotic” groups, Raup 1 states that the impact of the ardent na¬ 
tionalist on American social and educational development involves 
beliefs and attitudes on most fundamental social issues. It includes 
the teaching of religion, morals, economic institutions, government, 

1 Bruce Raup, op. cit., p. 72. 
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and education. Almost without exception the attitude is one of re¬ 
sistance to basic change and opposition to all persons who advocate 
change. What the ardent nationalist wants is unthinking devotion 
to the institutions, the methods, and the teachings of the past. 

Organized religion has also had an important influence 011 the cur¬ 
riculum of the schools, and indirectly on the social philosophy of 
teachers. Few persons have forgotten how, in the not far distant 
past, the fundamentalists started their agitation against the theory 
of evolution. Bills were introduced in state legislatures outlawing 
the teaching of evolution. During the eight years between 192r and 
1929, thirty-seven anti-evolution bills were introduced in twenty 
state legislatures. In three states such bills were passed, and other 
states adopted resolutions against the teaching of evolution. Reli¬ 
gious pressure groups have not limited their anti-evolution activities 
to the promotion of legislation. They have also worked to secure re¬ 
vision of textbooks to eliminate all references to the theory of evo¬ 
lution; they have influenced state and local school boards to adopt 
anti-evolution rulings; they have secured the removal from libraries 
of books on evolution; and they have forced teachers to resign for 
teaching evolution. 1 

The third important pressure group affecting freedom of teaching 
consists of certain organized business and industrial interests. 
Beale 2 states that in most communities teachers have not dared to 
criticize the attitudes of this group on such matters as business 
ethics, labor policies, minimum-wage laws, the abolition of child 
labor, old-age pensions, or compulsory unemployment insurance. 
To do so would have resulted in their being labeled dangerously 
socialistic. Sometimes teachers are permitted to discuss the ideal 
theory under which men should work, but seldom are they permitted 
to discuss the actual conditions under which men do work. 

Among the business groups that have effectively brought pressure 
to bear upon teachers, possibly none have been more active than 
certain of the public utilities. An extensive investigation of the 

1 Bruce Raup, op, cit., pp. 94-95. 

2 Howard K. Beale, Are American Teachers Free? p. 140. Report of the Commission 
on the Social Studies of the American Historical Association, Part XII. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936. 
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propaganda activities of the public utilities in educational institu¬ 
tions was made a few years ago by the Federal Trade Commission. 
During the past fifteen years the writer has directed surveys of a 
large number of colleges and universities. On more than one occasion 
firsthand evidence was secured of the type of propaganda discovered 
in the investigations of the Federal Trade Commission. The activ¬ 
ities of certain business interests to influence the curriculums of the 
schools and of higher educational institutions and to limit the free¬ 
dom of teachers frequently represent definite attempts to mold public 
opinion for the benefit of special economic interests. 

3. Unsatisfactory working conditions .—A large majority of the 
teachers at all educational levels work under conditions which defi¬ 
nitely interfere with both academic and personal freedom. In many 
schools the teachers have too much supervision of a type that tends 
to curb individual initiative. They are not given adequate oppor¬ 
tunity to deal with significant social problems. As a result, the pro¬ 
fession tends to become devitalized. 

Many excellent potential teachers refuse to enter the teaching pro¬ 
fession because their social philosophy prevents them from accepting 
the conditions under which they would be compelled to work. Some¬ 
times these conditions are merely understood; frequently they are 
matters of contract. For example, it may be required that the teach¬ 
er shall not dance or play cards. It may be required that he be active 
in Sunday-school work or attend church regularly every Sunday. 
Knight 1 reports a case where a teacher was required to sign a con¬ 
tract that included a promise to sleep at least eight hours each night 
and another promise not to fall in love. Obviously this case is ex¬ 
treme, but thousands of teachers are required to sign contracts that 
prohibit them from leading the lives of normal citizens in the com¬ 
munities where they work. Clearly the negation of freedom in¬ 
volved in signing such contracts affects the social philosophy of the 
teacher. It would also be likely to prevent persons with a liberal 
social philosophy from entering the teaching profession. 

Low salaries and insecure tenure handicap teachers in any attempt 
that they may wish to make to secure greater freedom. Most of 

'Edgar W. Knight, Education in the United States, pp. 360-61. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1929. 
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them hold a one-year contract and have no other protection. Be¬ 
cause of the low salaries, few teachers are able to save for the future. 
They must have work; they do not dare to risk being without a posi¬ 
tion ; consequently they lack freedom. 


A DESIRABLE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY FOR TEACHERS 

The question may well be raised, “What constitutes a desirable 
social philosophy for teachers?” My answer would be, “A liberal 
social philosophy, based on a high degree of social intelligence.” 
Since, as has already been pointed out, a positive correlation exists 
between liberalism and intelligence and also between liberalism and 
education, a liberal group of teachers will tend to be more intelligent 
and better educated than a conservative group. Furthermore, since 
the social and economic statics quo is far from satisfactory, teachers 
dissatisfied with present conditions are essential to the education of 
those who in the future must assume responsibility for solving social 
and economic problems. 

The aims of democracy can be achieved only through positive 
attention to the economic and the social environment in which edu¬ 
cation functions. The teacher should be a person who is socially in¬ 
telligent, who is dissatisfied with the present situation, who is pos¬ 
sessed with an urge to improve present conditions, and who is an 
active and effective participant in society. 

The well-qualified teacher is one who respects learning and is able 
to recognize propaganda; he is interested in, and intelligent about, 
local, state, and national politics; he has regard for the welfare of 
all the people, and not for some particular class or group; he actively 
opposes all efforts to restrict freedom of thought and freedom of 
speech; he is willing at all times to modify his previous beliefs. These 
characteristics are merely those of a good citizen, but they are funda¬ 
mental for the teacher if he is to assist in educating youths to become 
good citizens. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF A DESIRABLE SOCIAL 
PHILOSOPHY FOR TEACHERS 

Brief consideration wilL be given to the means whereby the social 
philosophy of teachers may be improved. 

In the first place, better human material must be added to the 
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ranks of teachers. Institutions for teacher education must use better 
methods for the selection of persons who are to prepare for the teach¬ 
ing profession. 

In the second place, the curriculums of higher institutions en¬ 
gaged in the education of prospective teachers must be improved. 
These institutions should become centers for providing young men 
and women with a realistic knowledge of social trends. They should 
give adequate consideration to the conflicts that exist within Ameri¬ 
can society and among the nations. There should be no avoidance 
of controversial issues. The intellectual efforts of prospective teach¬ 
ers should be focused on current problems in the fields of economics, 
sociology, and government. This objective involves the teaching of 
all the important theories in all these fields. It means teaching the 
theories underlying the totalitarian state as well as those underlying 
democracy. Prospective teachers should be provided with a true 
understanding of the differences between democracy and other forms 
of government. Furthermore, it is as important that they study the 
application of the principles of democracy to industry and to educa¬ 
tion as it is that they study the application of these principles to 
government. 

In the third place, means must be devised to secure for teachers a 
greater degree of academic and personal freedom. It goes without 
saying that academic freedom must be accompanied by a deep sense 
of responsibility; academic freedom should not be interpreted to in¬ 
clude the right to advocate the use of violence to achieve social 
changes. It is recognized also that teaching must be adapted to the 
maturity of the learner. Obviously there are many things that should 
not be discussed with young children. Furthermore, some types of 
propaganda perform a worth-while function in the elementary 
school. For example, young children should be taught to obey the 
law even though teachers may believe that specific laws are unwise 
and should be changed. Good education for pupils in the upper 
levels of high school, for college students, and for adults, however, 
never includes deliberate propaganda, either for the status quo or for 
a new social order. Within the limits that I have suggested, there 
should be complete academic freedom. 

For the securing of academic freedom, a number of actions are 
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necessary. All legislation relating to the content of the curriculum 
should be repealed. Teachers must be prepared to light for the estab¬ 
lishment of democratic principles in the control and administration 
of education, including teacher participation in the determination of 
educational policies. They must be prepared to fight for increased 
financial support for education, not for selfish reasons, but for the 
benefit of the children and youth to he educated. They must make 
a concerted effort for legal protection through adequate tenure laws, 
for better methods of selecting and training teachers, and for fair 
procedures for the adjudication of specific cases of controversy. At 
the same time, the public must be educated to see the advantages 
that will result from a greater degree of academic and personal free¬ 
dom for teachers. 
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E arlier reports in this journal presented basic vocabulary data 
on a number of primers 5 and first readers 3 published between 
1923 and 1935, inclusive. Several books have appeared since those 
reports were prepared, and the purpose in the present article is to 
give comparable data on six primers and six first readers that have 
appeared more recently. Data are also given in Table 2 on the first 
reader of The Children's Own Readers, since the number of running 
words in this book was erroneously reported in the earlier article. 

The procedures followed in analyzing the vocabularies of the 
several books were the same as those previously described. Each 
book was read page by page, and the repetition of each word was 
tallied. Every different word form was considered distinct except 
those formed by the addition of s to nouns and verbs. The words on 
each page were counted, and the totals were added to find the num¬ 
ber of running words in the book. The table of contents, the conclud¬ 
ing word list, and explanatory material for the teacher were ex¬ 
cluded from the analysis. 

The following books are included. 

1. Ullin W. Leavell, Elizabeth G. Breckinridge, May Browning, and Hattie 
Follis, The Friendly Hour: Ben and Alice (Primer); Playmates (Book I). Chi¬ 
cago: American Book Co., 1935. 

2. Mary E. Pennell and Alice M. Cusack, The Children’s Own Readers 
(Book I). Boston: Ginn & Co., 1929. 

1 Acknowledgment is gladly made for assistance rendered through Project No. 
48S2 of the Works Progress Administration. 

’John A. Hockett and Deta P. Neeley, “A Comparison of the Vocabularies of 
Thirty-three Primers,” Elementary School Journal, XXXVII (November, 1936), 190- 
202. 

’John A, Hockett and N. Glen Neeley, “The Vocabularies of Twenty-eight First 
Readers,” Elementary School Journal, XXXVII (January, 1937), 344-52. 
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3. Julia Letlield Hahn, Child Development Readers: Everyday Fun (Prim¬ 
er). Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1935. 

4. Mildred English and Thomas Alexander, Happy Hour Readers: Jo-Boy 
(Primer); Good Friends (Book I). Richmond, Virginia: Johnson Publishing Co., 
iQ35- 

5. Grace E. Storm, Guidance in Reading Series: Bob and Judy (Primer); 
Good Times Together (Book I). Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan, 1936. 

6. Mabel O’Donnell and Alice Carey, The Alice and Jerry Books: Day In 
and Day Out (Primer); Round About (Book I). Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peter¬ 
son & Co., 1936. 

7. Paul R. Hanna, Genevieve Anderson, and William S. Gray, Everyday- 
Life Stories, Curriculum Foundation Series: Peter’s Family (Primer); David’s 
Friends at School (Book I). Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1935, 1936. 

8. Ethel Maltby Gehres, Everyday Lije with Nancy, Joe, and Ruth (Book I). 
Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1936. 

In Table 1 are summarized important vocabulary facts for each 
of the six primers. The second, the third, and the fourth columns 
present, respectively, the number of running words; the number of 
different words; and the ratio of running words to different words, 
or the average repetition. The next eight columns present the num¬ 
ber of words which are used in each book once, twice, three times, 
four times, five times, six to nine times, ten to nineteen times, and 
twenty times or more, respectively. The last two columns reveal for 
each book the percentage of words used five times or less and the per¬ 
centage used ten times or more. Similar data on first readers are 
presented in Table 2. 

Table 3 presents a comparison of the vocabulary of each of six 
first readers with the Gates revised word list 1 of 1,811 words. Com¬ 
mon derived words are given the classification of the basic form. The 
number and the percentage of different words in each book which 
are found in the first five hundred of the Gates list are given in the 
third and the fourth columns. The numbers and the percentages of 
words found in the succeeding levels of the Gates list are similarly 
presented in the fifth to the tenth columns. The number and the per¬ 
centage of words not found in the Gates list are given in the final two 
columns. 

1 Arthur I. Gates, A Reading Vocabulary for the Primary Grades. New York: Teach¬ 
ers College, Columbia University, 1935 (revised). 
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The average length of the six primers included in Table 1 is 5,279 
words, which is almost exactly the same as the average of 5,275 for 
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5 T s 8 q 

230 

21.4 




3 

4 ^ 

5 T 


8r 

21 

57 

Alice and Jerry. . . 

5,95° 

222 

26.8 

1 

7 

9 

8 

8' 

35 

69 

85 

15 

69 

Tetcr’s Family. . . . 

3,108 

183 

17° 

4 

7 

9 

II 

17 

47 

42 

46 

26 

48 


TABLE 2 

Basic Vocabulary Facts for Each of Seven First Readers 



Total 
Num¬ 
ber OF 

Words 

Num¬ 
ber of 

Dif¬ 

fer¬ 

ent 

Words 

Aver¬ 

age 

Number or Words Used 
with Frequency of— 


Percentage 
of Words 
• Used— 

Name of Reader 

Repe¬ 

ti¬ 

tion 

1 

2-5 

6-15 

16 - 

25 

26- 

39 

4° 

and 

Up 

Six 

Times 

or 

More 

Sixteen 
! Times 
or 

More 

Friendly Hour. . . 

11,470 

534 

21. S 

45 

129 

191 

65 

45 

59 

67 

32 

Children’s Own. . 

9,335 

653 

14-3 

45 

272 

207 

63 

4 

62 

51 

20 

Happy Hour. 

Guidance in Read- 

10,069 

482 

20.9 

7 

73 

241 

76 

43 

42 

84 

33 

ing. 

7,974 

468 

17.0 

30 

133 

187 

55 

25 

38 

65 

25 

Alice and Jerry... 
David’s Friends.. 

10,359 

470 

22 . O 

14 

140 

140 

60 

41 

66 

6S 

36 

6,233 

331 

18.8 

12 

78 

133 

Si 

29 

28 

73 

33 

Everyday Life. . . 

4,942 

465 

10.6 

76 

186 

122 

44 

13 

24 

44 

17 


the 33 primers previously reported. The average number of differ¬ 
ent words, however, is but 214, which is only 71 per cent of the 
average of 303 words found for the 33 earlier primers, and is 78 per 
cent of the average of 273 different words reported earlier for 17 
books published between 1930 and 1935. The smaller vocabulary 
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brings about an increased average repetition; for the six books in 
Table i, the average repetition is 24.S in contrast with 1S.2 for the 
33 earlier books. 

The average length of the six first readers in Table 2 (omitting The 
Children’s Own Readers, an earlier book) is 8,508 words, and the 
average vocabulary load is 458 different words. The corresponding 
values for the 28 first readers previously reported are, respectively, 

TABLE 3 


Comparison of Vocabularies of Six First Readers 
with Revised Gates Word List 


Name of Reader 

Number 

OF 

Differ- 

1 ENT 

Words 

Words Found in Gates List 

Words 
Not in 
Gates 
List 

In First 
500 

In Second 
500 

In Third 
500 

In Fourth 

311 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

Friendly Hour. 

534 

377 

71 

93 

17 

20 

4 

13 

2 

31 

6 

Happy Hour. 

482 

341 

71 

IOX 

21 

18 

4 

5 

I 

17 

4 

Guidance in Read- 












ing. 

468 

3 w 

08 

91 

19 

24 

5 

5 

I 

29 

6 

Alice and Jerry. . . . 

470 

310 

60 

88 

19 

19 

4 

12 

3 

41 

9 

David’s Friends.. . . 

331 

243 

73 

36 

II 

7 

2 

3 

I 

42 

13 

Everyday Life. 

46 s 

303 

65 

70 

is 

28 

6 

IO 

2 

54 

12 


9,196 and 589 words. The average vocabulary load of the six recent 
first readers is only 78 per cent of that of the 28 older books and is 
but 85 per cent of the average of 15 books published between 1930 
and 1935. The average repetition in the six recent books averages 
18.5, in contrast with 15.8 in the 28 earlier books. An average of 
69 per cent of the words in the six recent books appear in the first 
five hundred of the Gates list, in contrast with 64 per cent for the 
28 earlier books. 

When the six first readers are compared with the six primers, it is 
found that the former are, on the average, 1.61 times as long and that 
the vocabulary of the average reader is 2,14 times as extensive as 
that of the average primer. In conclusion, the trend toward a more 
restricted vocabulary burden in both primers and first readers, indi¬ 
cated in the previous reports, is still in evidence. 







MANUSCRIPT WRITING AND PROGRESS 
IN READING 


HARRY HOUSTON 
State Teachers College, New Haven, Connecticut 

* 

an experiment has been carried on for a year in two first-grade 
l\ classes at Washington School, New Haven, Connecticut, for 
the purpose of obtaining further data on the influence that the use of 
manuscript writing has on progress in reading. Additional informa¬ 
tion has been secured by a comparison of the speed and the legibil¬ 
ity of cursive and manuscript writing. 

Two first-grade classes were used. The department of tests, under 
the direction and supervision of Norma E. Cutts, gave individual 
mental tests to the pupils, The Detroit First-Grade Intelligence 
Test, Form A, was used. The chronological ages, the mental ages, 
and the intelligence quotients were inspected, and the pupils were 
divided into two groups, of thirty-one pupils each, on the basis of 
these three factors. The average mental age for each of the two 
groups was six years and three months, and the average chrono¬ 
logical age was six years and four months. 

In one room (Group I) manuscript writing was used, and in the 
other (Group II) cursive writing was taught. At intervals of about 
two weeks the teachers moved from one class to the other in order 
that the teaching ability would be balanced. The teachers who 
carried on the experiment deserve special commendation for their 
willingness to change classrooms every two weeks and for their en¬ 
thusiastic, unbiased, professional attitude and work. 

The same method of teaching reading was used in both rooms. 
During September, while the classes were being tested and equated, 
no writing was attempted in either room, but reading and other 
activities were carried on as usual. 

In the room where cursive writing was taught, the work in read¬ 
ing and writing was carried on as had been customary in previous 
years. The pupils were exposed to print in learning to read, but this 
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exposure was related to reading and not to writing. Objects around 
the room were labeled in both print and script as had been custom¬ 
ary in previous years. Beginning in October, regular fifteen-minute 
lessons in cursive writing were given on the unruled blackboard with 
words related to reading and other activities. The same procedure 
was followed for manuscript writing, and, since the same method of 
reading was used in both rooms, the work attempted in writing was 
practically identical, particularly during the early part of the experi¬ 
ment. 

After three months of instruction a test was given to show the 
legibility of each kind of writing. The sentence, “We like to play,” 
was written on the blackboard and copied three times by the pupils. 
The Metropolitan Primary Cursive and Manuscript Handwriting 
Scales were used in scoring the papers. Five persons rated the 
papers independently, and the average of the five ratings was com¬ 
puted. The average legibility score for manuscript writing was 54.4; 
for cursive writing, 42.3. 

In another school (Group III), where manuscript writing had been 
used in Grade I for several years, the work of a group of pupils hav¬ 
ing the same average mental ability as those in the test classes was 
compared with the work where the teachers changed classes and 
taught both manuscript and cursive writing. The first test showed 
an average legibility of 58.4, or 4.0 points in advance of manuscript 
writing under the test conditions. 

After an interval of five months, in the month of May, tests of 
reading ability were given, and the tests for speed and legibility were 
repeated. The results are shown in Table 1. For measuring ability 
in reading the Gates Primary Reading Test, Form I, Types 1, 2, 
and 3 were used. 

It is realized that positive conclusions should not be drawn from 
any experiment in which time and the number of participants are 
limited. It is believed, however, that the results point toward an 
advantage for manuscript writing in initiating writing. The results 
show distinctly that during the first three months pupils can master 
manuscript more readily than they can learn cursive writing. Be¬ 
tween the first and the final test the cursive writers made more 
progress than did the manuscript writers, but the cursive writers did 
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not overtake the scores of the manuscript writers. The reading-test 
results show that there is some advantage in exposing beginners to 
print exclusively as against using both cursive and print writing. 

In addition to the objective results obtained, the subjective judg¬ 
ments of these and other teachers are worthy of consideration. Both 
teachers who carried on the experiment were eager to continue using 
manuscript writing. In five other schools where manuscript writing 
has been used in Grade I for the past five years, the teachers believe 


TABLE 1 

results Made on Tests of Handwriting and Reading by 
Three Groups of First-Grade Pupils 


Gnour 

Average Score on Legibility of 
Handwriting 

Number of 
Letters 
Written a 
Minute 
in May 

Average 
Reading 
Age in 
May 

Test i 
(December) 

Test 2 
(May) 

Gain 

Group I (manuscript).... 

54'4 

63.2 

8.8 

2 5-3 

7.6 

Group II (cursive). 

42-3 

57 -o 

14-7 

22.0 

7.4 

Group III (manuscript)*. 

58-4 

69.0 

10.6 

27.0 

7.8 


* Group III had had one more month of instruction and practice in handwriting than the other groups. 


that it aids in reading, spelling, and the expression of ideas. No 
teacher has asked to return to cursive writing. 

There is more evidence showing the advantage of using manu¬ 
script writing with beginners than there is showing the best time to 
change to cursive writing. It has been thought best to change during 
the second year. To continue manuscript writing until habits be¬ 
come fixed appears unwise, for it has been observed that, where a 
change was made after three or more years, an undue stressing of 
cursive writing was necessary. The time to change depends on the 
amount of writing accomplished in the first year. If little writing is 
attempted in Grade I, manuscript writing should be continued 
through Grade II in order that the benefits to reading and to writ¬ 
ten expression may be fully secured. In this experiment rather a 
large amount of writing was done in the first year, and it has, con¬ 
sequently, been thought best to make the change in Grade II. 









TYPES OF MATERIALS, VOCABULARY BURDEN 
WORD ANALYSIS, AND OTHER FACTORS 
IN BEGINNING READING. II 1 


ARTHUR I. GATES 
Teachers College, Columbia University 

DAVID H. RUSSELL 
University of Saskatchewan 

* 


EXTENDED VERSUS RESTRICTED VOCABULARY 


A study of the methods and the materials 2 used in the classes 
showed that in some of the control groups pupils read a wide 
variety of books, bulletin-board announcements, experience stories, 
and other materials. In other classes the materials were selected and 
somewhat restricted, motivated re-reading and re-use of practice- 
book material was employed, and in other ways the work was con¬ 
fined to a smaller total vocabulary. In two experimental groups 
reading of supplementary materials was combined with some work 
with the mimeographed material. The pupils were, therefore, rear¬ 
ranged into three groups: Group A, those introduced to the largest 
number of different words; Group B, those introduced to a medium 
number of different words; and Group C, those introduced to the 
smallest number of different words. The three groups were approxi¬ 
mately equivalent in scores on the reading-readiness test and in 
mental age and contained equal numbers of boys and girls. The 
results are shown in Table 2. 

In the case of the entire groups, the largest differences in the 
scores of Groups A, B, and C appeared in the two tests based on the 

1 The first part of this article appeared in the September, 1938, number of the Ele¬ 
mentary School Journal, 

1 The methods and the materials used in a class were determined chiefly by study of 
the teacher’s own reports and records and the information supplied by her in a ques¬ 
tionnaire filled out after the completion of the term. Notes kept by Russell based on his 
observations of the teacher’s work were also consulted. The final description of a par¬ 
ticular teacher’s program, used in this and subsequent sections, is subject to such errors 
as commonly exist in an appraisal of this kind. 
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TABLE 2 


COMPARISON OF READING ACHIEVEMENT OF FIRST-GRADE PUPILS CLASSIFIED 

According to Scores on Metropolitan Readiness Tests and 
According to Number of Different words Met in Reading 


Classification 

Group A 
(Introduced to 
Largest 
Number of 
Different 
Words) 

Group B 
(Introduced to 
Medium 
Number of 
Different 
Words) 

Group C 
(Introduced to 
Smallest 
Number of 
Different 
Words) 

Number of cases: 

Reading-readiness scores of 85 and above 

17 

17 

17 

Reading-readiness scores of 70-84. 

21 

21 

21 

Reading-readiness scores below 70. 

24 

24 

24 

Entire group. 

6 2 

6'2 

62 

Mean mental age (in months): 

Reading-readiness scores of 85 and above 

82.7 

83.0 

82.8 

Reading-readiness scores of 70-84. 

80.4 

80.7 

81.1 

Reading readiness-scores below 70. 

74-4 

73.9 

73.8 

Entire group. 

779 

78.1 

78.2 

Mean score on Metropolitan Readiness 
Tests (September, 1936): 
Reading-readiness scores of 85 and above 

92.8 

02.6 

92.8 

Reading readiness scores of 70-84. 

78.3 

78.3 

78.6 

Reading-readiness scores below 70. 

52-7 

52.8 

52.7 

Entire group. 

76.1 

76.2 

76.3 

Mean reading grade on Gates Primary 
Reading Test, Type r, Word Recogni¬ 
tion (February, 1937): 

Reading-readiness scores of 84 and above 

1.90 

1.91 

1.80 

Reading-readiness scores of 70-84. 

1.76 

I . 80 

1.84 

Reading-readiness scores below 70. 

1 .51 ! 

r.58 

r.67 

Entire group. 

1.66 

1.75 

1.77 

Mean reading grade on Gates Primary 
Reading Test, Type 3, Paragraph Read¬ 
ing (February, 1937): 

Reading-readiness scores of 83 and above 

I . 84 

i .go 

I.79 

Reading-readiness scores of 70-84. 

1.67 

1.72 

1.73 

Reading-readiness scores below 70. 

1.47 

1-51 

1.58 

Entire group. 

1 - 6 S 

i -73 

1.77 

Mean score on test of vocabulary of basal 
materials, word recognition (February, 

1937): 

'85 and above 

29.9 

3°-4 

30.1 

; 70-84. 

27.2 

28.3 

30,1 

elow 70. 

22.4 

25-3 

26.5 

Entire group... 

26.5 

28.4 

29.1 
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TABLE 2 —Continued 


Classification 

Group A 
(Introduced to 
Largest 
Number of 
Different 
Words) 

Group B 
(Introduced to 
Medium 
Number of 
Different 
Words) 

Group C 
(Introduced to 
Smallest 
Number of 
Different 
Words) 

Mean score on test of vocabulary of basal 
materials, paragraph reading (February, 
1937 ): 

N ’* ■ ' • r r" of 85 and above 

151 

153 

14.8 

; . ■ .■ 1, i of 70-84. 

13-1 

14.4 

iS-i 

below 70. 

9 -1 

9.6 

II .O 

Entire group. 

12.7 

13-7 

14.6 


\v;ords in tlie vocabulary of the basal materials which were studied 
by all children. The pupils whose reading was most confined to a 
common vocabulary (Group C) scored higher both in word recogni¬ 
tion and in paragraph comprehension. In word recognition the dif¬ 
ference between the extremes (Groups A and C) was 2.6, nearly 
twice the standard error of the difference (1.4). In paragraph com¬ 
prehension the difference between Groups A and C was 1.9, a little 
less than twice the standard error of the difference (1.2). In the 
Gates standardized test, which includes many words taught to 
neither group, the differences, though not highly reliable, favored the 
smaller vocabulary loads. The difference between Groups A and C is 
approximately one-tenth of the normal progress in reading during a 
year. 

The pupils available for this comparison were divided into three 
groups according to the initial reading-readiness scores. When con¬ 
sideration is given to the scores of these three groups, it appears that 
the pupils who had the highest reading-readiness scores were little 
influenced by the range of reading vocabulary offered to them. Al¬ 
though the differences among the test scores were unreliable, it may 
be noted that in all four reading tests the pupils in the high reading- 
readiness group who were given the medium amount of diversity in 
their supplementary reading obtained the highest reading scores. 
In the case of the pupils of medium reading-readiness scores, the 
highest reading scores in the four tests were obtained by those whose 
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activities were restricted to the smallest vocabulary. In the case of 
the pupils of lowest reading-readiness scores, there was a clear 
tendency for reading scores to be higher as the total mass of reading 
activities was conducted in the smallest vocabularies. Contrariwise, 
those of lowest reading readiness were less successful when they were 
confronted with a heavy vocabulary in a great variety of different 
books, bulletin-board announcements, experience stories, and other 
materials. It is a fair assumption that, in the case of these pupils, 
new words appeared more rapidly than at the optimum rate and 
that consequently both word recognition and comprehension suf¬ 
fered. 

VALUE OE PHONICS AND WORD ANALYSIS 

It was apparent that, although all the classes used the same basal 
materials, there were differences in the amounts and the kinds of 
word analysis and phonic activities employed. At the one extreme 
was a class in which a fairly extensive plan of conventional phonetic 
drill was introduced; at the other, a class in which little work in word 
analysis, strictly speaking, was used. A number of the teachers em¬ 
ployed a rather large amount of word analysis, such as discussing 
the general features of words (initial and final letters or phono¬ 
grams), noticing common parts of words (syllables, double letters, 
etc.), finding little words in bigger ones, comparing the features of 
words which were confused with one another, having each pupil 
build up his own groupings or families based on some common ele¬ 
ment, and contrasting reversed words (“was” and “saw,” for ex¬ 
ample). These activities differ from conventional phonics, in which 
the main procedure is to study isolated letters and phonograms, 
build up words from these, and to train diligently on translating 
letters into letter sounds after having studied the sound equivalents 
of the letters. 

The pupils were assembled in three groups according to the type 
of training: Group D, those who received the smallest amount of 
phonics or word analysis; Group E, those who were given moderate 
amounts of informal, newer-type word analysis, comparisons, etc.; 
and Group F, those who had substantial or large amounts of con¬ 
ventional phonetic drill. The results are shown in Table 3. 

In the case of the scores for the entire groups, although the dif- 
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ferences were not marked nor highly reliable, Group E had the high¬ 
est scores in all the tests of word recognition and comprehension, and 
Group D exceeded Group F slightly in two of the four, being equal in 
the other two. The activities used with Group E were, in the main, 
examples of more recent, informal exercises in comparing, studying, 
and analyzing word forms. It is significant that the scores of the 
pupils in that group exceeded those in the groups employing the 
more conventional or formal phonetic drills by slightly more than 
one-tenth of a grade in the Gates standardized tests of both compre¬ 
hension and word recognition. A program including little or no pho¬ 
netic or word-analysis activities in the first year is not as good as the 
informal program but is at least as good as one containing large 
amounts of formal phonetic work. 

In the case of the group highest in reading-readiness scores, the 
moderate, modern program of word analysis gave the highest aver¬ 
age scores in reading and word recognition, but it barely exceeded 
the minimum word-analysis program, which in turn had a very 
slight advantage over conventional phonics. Since the differences 
have low reliability, the indication is that it matters little which type 
or how much phonics is taught to the ablest pupils during the first 
year but that a moderate amount of the newer, more informal types 
of word analysis is most promising. The average pupils (those of 
intermediate reading-readiness scores) appear more clearly to secure 
greater benefit from this type of experience and to profit least from 
the conventional, formal phonics. The pupils of lowest reading- 
readiness scores show this trend still more clearly. A moderate 
amount of informal word analysis is helpful; very little of this type 
seems to be better than large amounts of formal phonetic drill. The 
latter apparently does not “take” well when taught to children of 
low readiness scores. 


PROGRAMS AS A WHOLE 

The reading scores obtained in the nine classes showed clear 
differences. For example, the reading grade in the Gates paragraph¬ 
reading test for the top class was 1.91 and for the bottom 1.45, a 
difference of almost one-half of a grade’s progress. This difference is 
a large one to be obtained by the middle of the first year. These dif- 
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TABLE 3 


COMPARISON OF READING ACHIEVEMENT OF FIRST-GRADE PUPILS CLASSIFIED 

According to Scores on Metropolitan Readiness Tests and 
According to Amount and Kind of Phonetic Instruction 


Classification 

Group D 
(Given 
Smallest 
Amount of 
Phonics) 

Group E 
(Given 
Moderate 
Amount of 
Informal 
Word 
Analysis) 

Group F 
(Given 

Large 
Amount of 
Conventional 
Phonics) 

Number of cases; 

Reading-readiness scores of 85 and above 

17 

4 2 

15 

Reading-readiness scores of 70-84. 

20 

Sb 

20 

Reading readiness scores below 70. 

20 

48 

16 

Entire group. 

57 

146 

SI 

Mean mental age (in months): 

Reading-readiness scores of 85 and above 

82.0 

82.1 

82.4 

Reading-readiness scores of 70-84. 

80.2 

80.5 

80.7 

Reading-readiness scores below 70. 

745 

74.1 

749 

Entire group. 

78.0 

77-9 

7 S .3 

Mean score on Metropolitan Readiness 
Tests. (September 1936): 
Reading-readiness scores of 85 and above 

92.6 

9 2 -5 

92.2 

Reading readiness scores of 70-84. 

78.2 

78.4 

78 .s 

Reading-readiness scores below 70. 

S 2 -9 

S 2 ■ 8 

S 3 - 2 

Entire group. 

76.4 

76-3 

76. r 

Mean reading grade on Gales Primary 
Reading Test, Type i, Word Recogni¬ 
tion (February, 1937): 

" ' of 8? and above 

1 

1.88 

x .92 

1,87 

.■ .of 70-84. 1 

1.76 

1.85 

1,73 

i below 70. 

1-55 

1,68 

1 .54 

Entire group. 

1.77 

1.83 

T.71 

Mean reading grade on Gates Primary 
Reading Test, Type 3, Paragraph Read¬ 
ing (February, 1937): 

Reading-readiness scores of 85 and above 

1.83 

1.88 

I .82 

Reading-readiness scores of 70-84. 

i .68 

i -73 

1.66 

Reading-readiness scores below 70. 

i -54 

1.56 

i -47 

Entire group. 

I . 69 

1 • 7 S 

I .6l 

Mean score on test of vocabulary of basal 
materials, word recognition (February, 
1937 ): 

Reading-readiness scores of 85 and above 

29.8 

29.8 

28,4 

Reading-readiness scores of 70-84. 

28.8 

30.1 

28.3 

Reading-readiness scores below 70. 

24.4 

26.4 

2 3 • 7 

Entire group. 

27.6 

29.6 

27.7 
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TABLE 3 —Continued 


Classification 

Group D 
(Given 
Smallest 
Amount oi 
Phonics) 

Group E 
(Given 
Moderate 
Amount of 
Informal 
Word 
Analysis) 

Group F 
(Given 

Ea-r ge 
Amount of 
Conventional 
Phonics) 

Mean score on test of vocabulary of basal 
materials, paragraph reading (February, 
1937); 

Reading-readiness scores of 85 and above 

*5- 2 

15.1 

14.8 

Reading-readiness scores of 70-84. 

14.4 

14.8 

13-7 

Reading-readiness scores below 70. 

10.2 

10.4 

9.2 

Entire group. 

135 

14.1 

1 3 • .5 


ferences were due to inequalities in the abilities (mental age and 
reading readiness) of the pupils and to variations in the teachers’ 
skill, as well as to other factors. All such factors for a class cannot 
be equated nor canceled out by class comparison of the total pro¬ 
grams, but it was possible to eliminate pupils until the nine classes 
were equivalent in scores on the intelligence and the reading-readi¬ 
ness tests. 

Pupils were eliminated until the means and the standard devia¬ 
tions in the mental age and the reading-readiness scores of the classes 
differed by negligible amounts. The scores were then assembled, and 
the standard deviations Were computed for each of the four reading 
tests. The mean scores for the classes given in the following sum¬ 
maries are standard deviations, that is, the amount (in terms of 
hundredths of the standard deviation) by which the mean scores for 
the four tests exceeded (+) or fell below ( —) the mean of the total 
population of the nine classes. Following are brief characterizations 
of the instruction in these classes taken in order from the class with 
the highest to that with the lowest standard-deviation score on the 
reading tests. 

Class A. Average reading score,+.40 S.D. 

1. Used the mimeographed material as much as seemed advisable for par¬ 
ticular pupils. 

2, Other reading materials (books, bulletin board, etc.) were rigidly selected 
or edited to introduce new words no more rapidly than particular pupils 
were able to handle them. 
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3. Oral reading confined to material previously read silently. 

4. Moderate use of word-study games. 

5. Moderate use of informal word analysis. 

Class B. Average reading score, +.38 S.D. 

1. Almost the same program as for Class A except that Class B was a con¬ 
trol group and did not have the mimeographed material. Employed 
considerable re-use of the practice-pad materials for slower learners. 

Class C. Average reading score, +.28 S.D. 

1. Very similar to program for Class A. Used the mimeographed material 
more extensively and uniformly. Used phonics rather more fully and 
more formal oral-reading activities, including occasional sight reading. 

Class D. Average reading score, +.25 S.D. 

1. Very similar to program for Class B. Class D -was a control group not 
using the mimeographed material. Used less phonics or informal word- 
analysis work with more word-recognition games. 

Class E. Average reading score, +.06 S.D. 

1. An experimental group using the mimeographed material plus other 
reading of varied types resulting in fairly substantial additions to 
vocabulary. 

2. Very little phonics or word analysis. 

3. Considerable time spent in related projects involving nonreading activi¬ 
ties. 

Class F. Average reading score, +.06 S.D. 

1. Used the mimeographed material. Very similar to Class E, except that 
a great deal of conventional phonics and relatively few projects were 
used. 

Class G. Average reading score, —.24 S.D. 

1. Used the mimeographed material, considerable experience reading, 
much oral reading for practice purposes, much formal phonics. 

Class Ii. Average reading score, —.40 S.D. 

1. A control group not using the mimeographed material. Employed a 
considerable amount of diverse reading matter. 

2. Emphasis on drill in phonics and oral reading. 

Class I. Average reading score, —.76 S.D. 

1. A control group. Children undertook supplementary books with little 
guidance. Considerable experience reading with little editing of ma¬ 
terial. 

2. Used word and phrase cards with wall pocket. 

3. Used considerable formal phonics. 
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Although study of the programs conducted in these individual 
classes, only briefly suggested above, was illuminating, the more 
general features may be suggested by grouping them. 

1. High final scores .—Classes A, B, C, and D may be grouped 
together. Certain common features of the program used by the 
teachers in these classes are as follows: 

a) All these teachers, in order not to bewilder the pupils with too 
many new words, exercised restrictions on the total range of material 
offered. They strove to secure a generous amount of re-reading of 
the words considered basal. In most cases words outside the vo¬ 
cabulary of the basal textbooks were, within limits, considered 
“basal.” These teachers tried to make possible an abundance of 
reading of material which contained few or no unfamiliar words. 

b) In these classes an effort was more clearly made to adjust the 
material, the reading, the related activities, and the vocabulary 
burden to the pupils. In this group were two teachers who refused 
to put every child through the entire amount of the supplementary 
mimeographed material. 

c ) These teachers used bulletin-board announcements; black¬ 
board and chart work; “experience” and other oral compositions for 
reading; supplementary books; and artistic, dramatic, and other 
projects. They carefully edited or controlled the number of new 
words appearing in these materials and critically considered the 
individual pupils in the various types of activities. 

d) These teachers exercised special caution before having pupils 
read orally before the group materials that they had not previously 
read. Oral sight reading was rarely or never used for mere purposes 
of drill. 

e) These teachers used moderate amounts of word-recognition 
games but rarely employed word-form pronunciation drills unre¬ 
lieved by correlated interest-producing features. 

/) All these teachers used moderate amounts of the newer types 
of informal word-analysis activities, such as comparing words which 
have been confused or which contain common factors or tend to be 
read in reverse, noting features within words, finding small words in 
larger, and making families from words already knowm. In no case 
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was word analysis omitted, and in none was the conventional, formal 
phonetic drill employed. 

2. Average final scores. —The two classes (E and F) which finished 
the term with average reading scores used the material of the work¬ 
book type. The programs for these two classes were similar to each 
other but presented the following differences from the programs 
characteristic of the first group: 

a) They used the mimeographed material more fully. 

b ) They brought in other reading matter with less concern about 
its vocabulary, with a resulting heavier vocabulary burden. 

c) There was less adjustment to individual abilities and interests. 

d ) They used different methods of word analysis. Class E em¬ 
ployed a minimum of any kind, and Class F used formal phonetics. 

3. Low final scores. —The classes with the lowest reading ability 
(Classes G, H, and I) included one which used the mimeographed 
material and two control groups. The main distinguishing features 
of the work in these three classes were as follows: 

a) A relatively large amount of varied reading material, that is, 
a large total vocabulary. 

b ) Greater disposition to teach the class instead of individuals or 
small groups of similar abilities or needs. 

c) More emphasis on formal phonetic drill. 

d) More formal treatment of oral reading. 

e ) In two classes at least (H and I), there was a tendency to com¬ 
bine rather extreme devices, such as much free, undirected reading 
of diverse materials and oral sight reading before the class; some 
interesting word games and formal phonetic drill. These classes gave 
the impression of having a great variety of activities which were less 
well integrated and related than those used in the other groups. The 
main things to be taught were less clearly brought to the fore; the 
pupils more frequently seemed confused or uncertain concerning 
what, exactly, they should learn. 

It must be recalled that these comparisons are relative. Even the 
lowest class scores were good, while the average exceeded the stand¬ 
ards for the grade position and the highest were remarkably high. 



SELECTED REFERENCES ON ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


II. The Subject Fields 
* 

T his list of references is the second in a series of three lists re¬ 
lating to instruction at the elementary-school level. The pre¬ 
ceding list, appearing in the September number of the Elementary 
School Journal, contains items on the curriculum, methods of teach¬ 
ing and study, and supervision. The present list and the next list in 
the series include references on these same major aspects of instruc¬ 
tion, but the items are grouped by subject fields. 

READING 1 
William S. Gray 
University of Chicago 

429. Arbutiinot, May Hill. “What, Reading Aloud!” Childhood Education, 
XIV (November, 1937), 118-24. 

Discusses certain results of the recent emphasis on silent reading and con¬ 
siders two remedies. 

430, Bennett, H. K. “A Remedial Program in Reading Involving the Develop¬ 
ment of the Basic Study Skills and Their Application to the Content 
Subjects.” Circular No. 78, 1937. Des Moines, Iowa: State Depart¬ 
ment of Public Instruction, 1937. Pp. 28 (mimeographed). 

Presents the results of a remedial-reading program in Grades V-VIII, inclusive, 
and outlines a pattern for a remedial program in work-type reading. 

431 . Berglund, Albert 0 . “A Reading Vocabulary for the Fourth Grade,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XXXI (November, 1937), 172-80. 
Discusses the need for more adequate vocabulary lists and reports the methods 
used and samples of the results obtained in an analysis of six basal readers, 
five books of fiction, four social-science textbooks, and one arithmetic. 

432. Betts, E. A., and Others. “Challenging the Learner,” Elementary Eng¬ 
lish Review, XV (April, 1938), 149-58. 

1 See also Item 393 (Washburne and Morphett) in the list of selected references ap¬ 
pearing in the September, 1938, number of the Elementary School Journal, 
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Describes the work of the 1937 Summer Session Reading Clinic at the State 
Normal School, Oswego, New York, including records of the progress made by 
the pupils who attended. 

433. Boney, C. DeWitt. "Basal Readers,” Elementary English Review, XV 

(April, 1938), 133-37. 

Challenges the place accorded basal readers in The Teaching of Reading: A 
Sccotid Report (Thirty-sixth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education). Summarizes evidence concerning the practices in several cities 
and the achievement of pupils in schools not using basal readers. 

434. Cole, Luella. The Improvement of Reading—With Special Reference to 

Remedial Instruction. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1938, Pp. 
xii+338. 

Discusses basic reading problems in the light of three guiding principles: 

"First, it is based on objectively proven facts.Second, it is practical: 

only those matters that are of immediate use to a teacher have been included. 
Third, it is unbiased.” 

435. Durrell, Donald D., and Sullivan, Helen Blair. “Vocabulary In¬ 

struction in the Intermediate Grades,” Elementary English Review, XV 
(April and May, 1938), ^8-45, 160; 185-98. 

Discusses the importance of vocabulary instruction; considers the two types 
of vocabulary "possessed by each individual: vocabularies involving the in¬ 
take of ideas, and vocabularies concerned with the output of ideas”; presents 
vocabularies for Grades IV, V, and VI derived from counts of books used in 
each grade; and discusses problems involved in vocabulary instruction. 

436. Dyer, Clara Axle. “A Plan for a Remedial Reading Program,” Elemen¬ 

tary English Review, XV (April and May, 1938), 146-48, 158; 179-84. 
Discusses principles and assumptions underlying remedial instruction in 
reading and presents numerous practical suggestions for promoting growth 
among deficient readers. 

437. Fitzgerald, James A. “A Diagnostic and Remedial Program in Read¬ 

ing,” Educational Method, XVII (February, 1938), 221-25. 

Describes the diagnostic and remedial program in reading in Grades IV-VIII, 
inclusive, of the Walsh Elementary School, Chicago. 

438. Gates, A. I. “Experimental Data on Certain Problems in Teaching Read¬ 

ing,” Practical Values of Educational Research, pp. 77-82. Official Re¬ 
port of the American Educational Research Association, 1938. Wash¬ 
ington: American Educational Research Association of the National 
Education Association, 1938. 

Summarizes the results of six investigations, as yet unpublished, of types of 
reading problems. 

439. Gray, William S. “The Nature and Extent of the Reading Problem in 

American Education,” Educational Record, Supplement No. xi, XIX 
(January, 1938), 87-104. 
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Emphasizes the need for greater efficiency in reading in contemporary life and 
discusses both the developmental and the remedial problems which schools 
face today. 

440. Gray, William S. “The Place of the Library in the New Education/' 

Alumni Quarterly , XXVII (February, 1938), 5-7. Normal, Illinois: 
Illinois State Normal University. 

Describes activities observed in two libraries and discusses the broader func¬ 
tions which the library may serve in the education of children. 

441. Gray, William S. “Summary of Reading Investigations (July r, 1936, 

to June 30, 1937),” Journal of Educational Research, XXXI (February, 
1938), 401-34- 

Summarizes significant findings and conclusions of ninety-five published 
investigations relating to reading. 

442. Gray, William S., with the co-operation of Donald D . Durrell, Arthur 

I. Gates, Ernest Horn, and Paul McKee. “Special Methods and 
Psychology of the Elementary-School Subjects: Reading,’’ Review of 
Educational Research, VII (December, 1937), 493-507, 562-67. 
Summarizes investigations relating to the psychology and methods of teaching 
reading in elementary schools published between July, 1934, and June, 1937. 

443. Gray, William S., and Holmes, Eleanor. The Development of Meaning 

Vocabularies in Reading. Publications of the Laboratory Schools of the 
University of Chicago, No. 6. Chicago: Department of Education, 
University of Chicago, 1938. Pp. xii + 140. 

Summarizes previous studies relating to the nature and the development of 
meaning vocabularies and presents the results of an investigation to determine 
the relative effectiveness of direct and incidental methods of teaching the 
meanings of words in fourth-grade history. 

444. Hegge, Thorleif G. “The Problem of Reading Deficiency in the Mental¬ 

ly Handicapped,’’ Journal of Exceptional Children, IV (March, 1938), 
121-25. 

Discusses issues relating to the educability of mentally handicapped children 
and recommends desirable procedures in the case of reading. 

445. Hilliard, George H. “Reading and Literature,” What Does Research 

Say ? pp. X08-16. Bulletin No. 308. Lansing, Michigan: State Depart¬ 
ment of Public Instruction, 1937. 

Summarizes the contributions of research to the answers to twenty-two ques¬ 
tions relating to reading instruction. 

446. Hockett, John A. The Vocabularies and Contents of Elementary School 

Readers. Department of Education Bulletin No. 3. Sacramento, Cali¬ 
fornia: State Department of Education, 1938. Pp. viii+104. 

Presents comparative data concerning the vocabulary burden of a large num¬ 
ber of commonly used readers in the primary grades and a classified index of 
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the contents of 218 school renders ranging in difficulty from primers to sixth 
readers. 

447. Jantzen, J. Marc. “A Study of the Relative Values of Two Types of 

Vocabulary Tests in Measuring Reading Vocabulary,” University of 
Kansas Bulletin of Education, IV (March, 1938), 50-52. 

Compares the scores of seventy high-school pupils on two equivalent vocabu¬ 
lary tests, one measuring “context meaning” and the other “word meaning.” 

448. Lazar, May. Reading Interests, Activities, and Opportunities of Bright, 

Average, and Dull Children. Teachers College Contributions to Educa¬ 
tion, No. 707. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1937. Pp. 128. 

Summarizes and interprets data from pupils who had been in school for seven, 
eight, nine, or ten terms and distributed in Grades II A to VIII B, inclusive. 

449. McKee, Paul. “Word Lists and Vocabulary Difficulty in Reading Mat¬ 

ter,” Elementary English Review, XIV (November, 1937), 241-45. 
Challenges the assumption that, because the words of a book or an article are 
among the most important of a noteworthy word list, the vocabulary is certain 
to be within the understanding of children for whom it is intended. 

450. Monroe, Marion. “Diagnostic and Remedial Procedures in Reading,” 

Educational Record, Supplement No. ix, XIX (January, 1938), 105-13. 
Describes three aspects of a successful remedial program and the procedures 
adopted in diagnosing and meeting the needs of seriously retarded readers in 
the Pittsburgh schools. 

451. Parker, Bertha M. “Reading in an Intermediate-Grade Science 

Program,” Elementary School Journal, XXXVIII (September, 1937), 

38-43- 

Describes the recognized goals of an intermediate-grade science course and the 
types of reading material helpful in attaining them. 

452. Reed, Edna. “Some Experiences with Children and Their Books,” 

Educational Method, XVII (January, 1938), 170-75. 

Emphasizes the need for guidance, as well as access to all types of reading 
material, in promoting reading interests. 

453. Robinson, Helen M. “The Study of Disabilities in Reading,” Elemen¬ 

tary School Journal, XXXVIII (September, 1937), 15-28. 

Describes the methods used in the diagnosis and the remedial treatment of 
reading-disability cases in the Orthogenic School of the University of Chicago. 

454. Stanger, Margaret A., and Donohue, Ellen K. Prediction, and Pre¬ 

vention of Reading Difficulties. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1937. Pp. xii+192. 
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Discusses the neurological basisof reading difficulties,describes tests appropriate 
for use in diagnosing cases due to such defects, and outlines therapeutic meas¬ 
ures. 

455. Stone, Clarence R. Belter Advanced Reading. St. Louis, Missouri: 

Webster Publishing Co., 1937. Pp- xii+292. 

Outlines a modern program in reading above the primary grades. Treats 
objectives, methods, activities, and materials. 

456. Thompson, Edyth. “An Individualized Reading Plan,” Chicago Schools 

Journal, XIX (January-February, 1938), 97-106. 

Presents a detailed account of a reading program with an eighth-grade class, 
involving diagnosis and individualized treatment, together with evidence of 
the results secured. 

457. Wetzel, Naoma. “The News at Eleven—A Report after Three Weeks of 

School,” Educational Method , XVII (January, 1938), 185-88. 

Describes the plans adapted by eleven-year-old boys and girls to find out what 
was going on in the world and the enriching experiences which resulted. 

458. Wilkinson, Helen S. S., and Brown, Bertha D. Improving Your Read¬ 

ing. New York: Noble & Noble, 1938. 

Contains numerous types of exercises and activities for improving the efficiency 
of poor readers in Grades V-VIII, inclusive. 

459. Witty, Paul A. “Evaluating the Language Arts—Reading,” Educational 

Trends, VI (February-March, 1938), 14-17. 

Criticizes the use of extremely analytical and mechanical methods with in¬ 
efficient readers and outlines a more functional type of training which should 
be provided. 

460. Witty, Paul A. “Reading for Meaning,” English Journal, XXVII 

(March, 1938), 221-29. 

Emphasizes vigorously the importance of cultivating thoughtful reading habits 
and considers desirable modifications in current school practice if this goal is 
to be attained. 

461. Witty, Paul, and Kopel, David. “The Use of Book-Lists and Tests 

in Guiding Children’s Reading,” Elementary English Rcvicw,TiV (May, 
1938), 167-69. 

Offers practical suggestions for directing the reading activities of pupils. 

462. Zeligs, Rose. “What Sixth Grade Children Are Reading,” Elementary 

English Review, XIV (November, 1937), 257-62. 

Considers the factors which sixth-grade children consider in choosing a book 
and presents a list of the books most frequently read voluntarily by pupils at 
this level of advancement. 
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ENGLISH 1 
Dora V. Smith 
University of Minnesota 

463. Baruch, Dorothy W. “Creative Language of Kindergarten Children,” 

Elementary English Rcviciv, XIV (December, 1937), 288-92. 

Presents, with illustrations, a comprehensive discussion of five stages in con¬ 
scious creative production. 

464. Bower, Viola. “An English Unit in Biography for the Upper Grades,” 

Elementary School Journal, XXXVIII (December, 1937), 272-77. 
Outlines a practical plan for the development of oral and written expression 
in Grade VII through an extensive-reading program designed to arouse en¬ 
thusiasm for biography. 

465. Boyce, Idelle, and Falk, Ethel Mabie. “Judging by Results,” Child¬ 

hood Education , XIV (January, 1938), 200-205, 234. 

Stresses trends in language-teaching, dangers in the new program, and recog¬ 
nition of language standards for language activities. Gives an illustrative 
classroom experiment and its results. 

466. Conrad, Lawrence H., with the Creative Writing Committee oe the 

Commission on the Secondary School Curriculum oe the Progres¬ 
sive Education Association. Teaching Creative Writing. New York: 
D. Appieton-Century Co., Inc., 1937. Pp. xii-i-142. 

Emphasizes the importance of an experiential basis for sincerity in expression 
of one's own impulses and sets up standards for criticism, with illustrative 
samples for evaluation. 

467. Cotner, Edna. “English in a Fused Curriculum,” Elementary English 

Revieiv, XV (January, 1938), 11-14. 

Discusses briefly the advantages of planned versus incidental teaching of 
English. 

468. Davis, Edith A. The Development of Linguistic Skill in Twins, Singletons 

\with Siblings, and Only Children from Age Five to Ten Years. Institute of 
Child Welfare Monograph Series, No. XIV. Minneapolis, Minnesota: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1937. Pp. x+166. 

Presents an investigation of the language development of 436 children from 
the ages of five and one-half to nine and one-half as measured by (1) clarity of 
articulation; (2) length of sentence; (3) functional purpose; (4) complexity and 
accuracy of sentence structure; and (5) frequency, function, and length of the 
words used. 

1 See also Item 192 (Goodykoontz) in the list of selected references appearing in the 
April, 1938, number of the Elementary School Journal and Item 399 (Netzer) in the 
September, 1938, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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469. Dawson, Mildred A. “Elementary School Language Textbooks,” Ele¬ 

mentary English Review, XV (March and May, 1938), 83-90, 199-202. 
A report of a committee of the National Conference on Research in English. 
Summarizes studies on the textbook in elementary English and presents 
evidence concerning what teachers want in textbooks and the manner in which 
they use materials available in textbooks. 

470. De Boer, John J. “Book Week Activities,” English Journal, XXVI 

(October, 1937), 632-40. 

Summarizes suggestions for Book Week celebrations, presented by Journal 
readers, in the form of projects centering in oral and written activities. 

471. Driggs, Howard R. “Language—A Living Force in Education,” Journal 

of the National Education Association, XXVI (September, 1937), 197- 
204. 

A group of four articles setting forth concretely the basic principles of de¬ 
veloping skill in composition. 

472. Falk, Ethel Mabie. “Language for Today’s Children,” Education, 

LVIII (October, 1937), 74-79. 

Discusses the need of direct instruction in language adapted to social objectives 
and varying with social needs. 

473. Greene, Harry A. “Principles of Method in Elementary English Com¬ 

position,” Elementary English Review, XIV (May, October, November, 
and December, 1937), 189-93, 219-26, 267-72, 304-9. (Discussions by 

R. L. Lyman and Ethel M. Falk, -—-, XV [January, 1938], 29-36.) 

Summarizes those principles of classroom teaching of English which are sup¬ 
ported by the most recent experimental evidence available. 

474. Greene, Harry A., with the co-operation of R. L. Lyman, L. J. 

O’Rourke, and Dora V. Smith. “Special Methods and Psychology of 
the Elementary-School Subjects: English Language,” Review of Edu¬ 
cational Research, VII (December, 1937), 474-81, 554-57. 

A review of trends in method in English-tcaching as reflected in sixty-seven 
studies published front July 1, 1934, to July 1, 1937. 

475. Hanlon, Helen J. “Using Community Resources in the English Class,” 

English Journal, XXVI (October, 1937), 612-18. 

Presents practical suggestions for vitalizing the English program through 
use of community resources, with Detroit as an illustration. 

476. Heffernan, Helen, and Potter, Gladys L. “Adapting Curriculum to 

the Small Rural School,” Educational Method, XVII (November, 1937), 
5 i- 59 - 

Contains useful, practical suggestions and philosophy for adapting newer pro¬ 
cedures to the rural-school situation. 
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477. Hoover, Audrey. “Functional Grammar,” Clearing House , XII (Febru¬ 

ary, 1938), 365-68. 

Emphasizes development of thought and content as opposed to the placing of 
undue stress on form in writing and speaking. Cites evidence from experi¬ 
mental studies of the value of teaching grammar. 

478. Jewett, Ida A. “Simples from a Composition Reader’s Scrip,” Teachers 

College Record, XXXIX (October, 1937), 16-24. 

Makes a vigorous plea for constructive and discriminating criticism as opposed 
to meticulous correction of errors in composition. 

479. Leonard, J. Paul. “Language in the Virginia Curriculum,” English 

Journal, XXVI (October, 1937), 618-25. 

Discusses the philosophical and the sociological bases for selection and classi¬ 
fication of language activities in the integrated curriculum of Virginia. 

480. Lewis, Claudia. “ ‘Deep as a Giant’—An Experiment in Children’s Lan¬ 

guage,” Childhood Education, XIV (March, 1938), 314-15. 

Describes significant and suggestive devices for developing imaginative con¬ 
cepts in young children. 

481. Milligan, John P. “The English Expression Program in the Bloomfield, 

New Jersey, Public Schools,” Elementary English Review, XV (January, 
1938), 5 -io- 

Presents objectives, basic assumptions, standards in writing, and teaching helps 
for a year’s experiment in English expression. 

482. Raubicheck, Letitia. How To Teach Good Speech in the Elementary 

Schools. New York: Noble & Noble, 1937. Pp. x+276. 

Offers helpful suggestions for voice-training and basic techniques for securing 
good speech and accuracy in pronunciation of English sounds. Shows little 
recognition of social uses of language or the general development of personality. 

483. Smallidge, Olive E. “The Elementary Child and the English Program,” 

Elementary English Review, XV (January, 1938), 19-22, 39. 

Describes the aims and skills to be developed in elementary English, the stand¬ 
ards to be achieved, and the need of adjusting grade standards to the individual. 

484. Swift, G. A. “Creative Expression,” English Journal, XXVII (January, 

1938), 27-32. 

Presents an able analysis of what is meant by creativeness in the use of lan¬ 
guage, with definite suggestions for developing it. 

485. Thorpe, Clarence DeWitt. “The Articulation Project of the Michigan 

Council of Teachers of English,” Elementary English Review, XV (Janu¬ 

ary, i93 8 ), 23-26. 

Outlines the Michigan plan for promoting continuity of the program in English, 
leading to adequate preparation for college on the part of bright-normal pupils. 
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486. Tressler, J. C. “Is Grammar Dead?” English Journal, XXVII (May, 

1938), 396 - 401 - 

Makes a plea for the retention of functional grammar taught in use and for 
use, with suggested techniques for practical application in speaking and writ¬ 
ing. 

487. Weniger, Charles E. “Better Speech Patterns and the English Course,” 

Elementary English Review, XV (January, 1938), 1-4. 

Discusses the value of speech patterns in the development of personality, the 
need of greater consciousness of them, and the importance of training in 
them. 

SPELLING 1 
Frederick S. Breed 
University of Chicago 

488. Breed, Frederick S. “Selection and Gradation of the Spelling Vocabu¬ 

lary,” Appraising the Elementary-School Program, pp. 350-60. Sixteenth 
Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School Principals. Bulletin 
of the Department of Elementary School Principals, Vol. XVI, No. 6. 
Washington: Department of Elementary School Principals of the Na¬ 
tional Education Association, 1937. 

Reports the general results of a study of the writing vocabulary of children 
based on themes and letters. The study represents a composite of seven recent 
investigations dealing with word usage in different parts of the United States. 
The total number of running words tabulated was 1,193,212; the total number 
of different words, 12,437. Frequency of use and frequency of misspelling were 
recorded by grades for each word. 

4S9. Breed, Frederick S., with the co-operation of Fred C. Ayer, T. G. 
Foran, and Ernest Horn. “Special Methods and Psychology of the 
Elementary-School Subjects: Spelling,” Review of Educational Research, 
VII (December, 1937), 519 - 25 . 571-74- 

Summary and bibliography of eighty studies in spelling published during the 
three-year period ending June 30, 1937. 

490. Burton, Mary E. “A Note on Spelling,” English Journal (College Edi¬ 

tion), XXVI (October, 1937), 654-55. 

Reports favorable results obtained in Freshman composition by supplying the 
correction for each misspelled word and keeping a list of the errors of each 
student. 

491. Capron, Clara Hunter. "Improving Instruction in Spelling: A Review 

of Recent Studies,” Elementary English Review, XV (February, 1938), 
43-51, 7S- 

A summary of results and conclusions reported in twenty-eight studies pub¬ 
lished during 1936 and 1937. 

1 See also Item 510 (Lindahl) in this list. 
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492. Curtis, George II. “What Price Conservatism!” Journal of the National 

Education Association , XXVII (March, 1938), 67. 

A brief discussion of the need for spelling reform. Seems to blame teachers for 
the tardiness of this movement, when social forces outside the school are mainly 
responsible. 

493. Dotee, C. W. “A Comparative Experimental Study of the Pupil-self- 

study Method and the Modern-systematic Method of Teaching Spell¬ 
ing,” Journal of Experimental Education, VI (September, 1937), 1-6. 

A type of individual method was compared with a group method. In the first 
the pupils were tested and retested on one hundred words and were excused as 
the tests showed mastery. The teacher gave time to analysis of results and to 
diagnosis of individual cases. In the second method a type of group instruc¬ 
tion was employed. Retention of learning was about the same for the two 
methods. 

494. Fitzgerald, James A. “The Vocabulary and Spelling Errors of Third- 

Grade Children’s Life-Letters,” Elementary School Journal, XXXVIII 
(March, 1938), 518-27. 

Provides a list of 692 words each of which was used ten times or more in 1,256 
letters written by third-grade children in life outside the school. The number of 
misspellings of each word is also provided. 

495. Gates, Arthur I., and Russell, David II. Diagnostic and Remedial 

Spelling Manual—A Handbook for Teachers, New York; Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Columbia University, 1937. Pp. iv+44. 

A manual designed as an aid to the discovery of the kinds of spelling difficulties 
encountered and their underlying causes, together with the procedures that 
can be used for overcoming them. Directions and a test folder are provided 
for a series of diagnostic tests. 

496. Gillett, Norma. “Insuring Spelling Correctness in Written Composi¬ 

tion,” Elementary English Review, XV (February, 1938), 55-56. 

A list of ten suggestions that may prove helpful in securing correct spelling with¬ 
out interfering unduly with the spontaneity of expression of pupils. 

497. Harder, Keith C. “The Relative Efficiency of the ‘Separate’ and ‘To¬ 

gether’ Methods of Teaching Homonyms,” Journal of Experimental 
Education , VI (September, 1937), 7-23. 

A study conducted with third- and sixth-grade pupils. In only one comparison 
was the critical ratio large enough to indicate the certainty of a difference. 
Judged by their direction and consistency, the differences indicated probable 
advantage for the “together” method in immediate memory and for the 
“separate” method in remote memory. 

498. Johnson, Loaz W. “A Comparison of the Vocabularies of Anglo-Ameri¬ 

can and Spanish-American High-Scliool Pupils,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XXIX (February, 1938), 135-44. 
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Shows the difference in knowledge of vocabulary between Spanish-American 
and Anglo-American high-school pupils in Grant County, New Mexico, as 
indicated by the Inglis tests. 

499. Jones, Jean Beady. “Objective Testing of Pronunciation at the College 

Level,” Quarterly Journal of Speech , XXIV (February, 1938), 62-65. 

Describes an objective written test for measuring the accuracy of pronunciation 
of college students. The test is published by E. M. Hale and Company, Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin. 

500. Moore, Joseph E. “A Comparison of Four Types of Spelling Tests for 

Diagnostic Purposes,” Journal of Experimental Education, VI (Septem¬ 
ber, 1937), 24-28. 

Virtual repetition and confirmation of a previous study of four types of spelling 
tests. In descending order of difficulty, the four ranked as follows: story form, 
timed dictation, list form, multiple choice. To employ the principle that 
tests rank in validity as they rank in difficulty is a questionable procedure, 
even though, in this instance, it yields a conclusion similar to that reached in 
other validation studies of the same tests. Obviously the test which “fails” 
the most pupils is not necessarily the best. 

501. Ratclieee, Margaret; Mollerstrom, Doris; and Fuller, Alice Cook. 

“Modern Objective Tests,” Grade Teacher, LV (December, 1937), 66-67. 
Presents a specimen double-alternative spelling test in context form. 

502. Russell, David Harris. Characteristics of Good and Poor Spellers. Teach¬ 

ers College Contributions to Education, No. 727. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1937. Pp. 104, 

Spelling ability was studied in relation to constitutional factors, academic 
achievement, and methods of study. The author compared group differences 
between individually matched normal and retarded spellers and made supple¬ 
mentary analyses of individual cases of disability, 

503. Sttjrdyvin, Evelyn M. “Note on Recognition versus Recall as Methods 

of Testing Spelling,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXVIII (May, 
1937 ), 394 ~ 9 6 - 

Found a correlation of .88 between scores of three hundred pupils on a column- 
dictation and a multiple-choice test containing the same words. In previous 
studies of the same relationship the conclusions have not been so favorable to 
the recognition test of the type used. 

504. Wenzel, Brigetta E. “Mastery Tests in Spelling,” Nation's Schools, 

XXI (January, 1938), 27-28. 

Reports the percentage of pupils obtaining perfect scores on the units of work 
in Grades II and III. 
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HANDWRITING 

Frank N. Freeman 
University of Chicago 

505. Birch, C. E. “Shall Beginners Start Writing with Print?” Kansas 

Teacher, XLVI (December, 1937), 23. 

A critical article emphasizing the requirements of movement, posture, and 
writing habits. 

506. Broaddus, Louise E. “Manuscript vs. Cursive Handwriting,” Virginia 

Journal of Education, XXXI (March, 1938), 244-45. 

A summary of opinions on manuscript writing, largely adverse. 

507. Cole, Luella. “Heresy in Handwriting,” Elementary School Journal , 

XXXVIII (April, 1938), 606-18. 

An attack on the assumed current principles of teaching writing, with pro¬ 
posed substitutes. 

508. Freeman, Frank N. “The Place of Handwriting in the Schools of To¬ 

day,” Educator, XLIII (March, 1938), 12-13, 24. 

A review of current problems in the teaching of handwriting, with emphasis on 
the development of an individual style. 

509. Griffiths, Nellie L. Manuscript Writing. Chicago: Flail & McCreary 

Co., 1937. Pp. 32. 

A review of the evidence on manuscript writing and a brief manual for the 
early grades. 

510. Lindahl, Hannah M. “The Effect of Manuscript Writing on Learning 

To Spell,” Childhood Education, XIV (February, 1938), 277-78. 

An experiment to determine the effect of manuscript writing on spelling in the 
first grades in Mishawaka, Indiana. 

511. Maretz, Sarah. “Handwriting and Language,” Grade Teacher, LV 

(March, 1938), 36. 

Description of the correlation between English and handwriting. 

512. Wheat, Leonard B. “The Fountain Pen Brings Change,” School Execu¬ 

tive, LVII (February, 1938), 278. 

Gives practical advice on the use of the fountain pen in school. 

THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 1 

R. M. Tryon 
University of Chicago 

In the compilation of the material for this division of the list of 
selected references, the assumption has been that the material which 

1 See also Item 377 (Caswell) and Item 385 in the list of selected references appearing 
in the September, 1938, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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has appeared during the past year in Social Studies and Social Educa¬ 
tion is well enough known to justify omitting it. Furthermore, to 
have included it would have necessitated omitting much fugitive 
material the locating of which requires a great deal of time. 

513. Atkinson, Ralph. “The Teacher of Modern Social Studies,” Colorado 

School Journal , LIII (January, 1938), 19-20. 

A plea for strong emphasis on the historical approach to current aspects of 
social living in order to guard against the creation of the current-event mind. 

514. Ayer, Fred C. “The Social Studies in the Changing Curriculum,” Educa¬ 

tion, LVIII (March, 1938), 397-405. 

Discusses a few of the leading trends and forward-looking points of view in re¬ 
lation to the social sciences during the past few years. 

515. Baldwin, J. W. “How the Social-Studies Workroom Works,” American 

School Board Journal, XCVI (April, 1938), 23-24, 91-92. 

An illustrated presentation of the laboratory work of pupils in Grades VI, VII, 
and VIII in connection with the regular work on certain units in history. 

516. Ball, C. C. “Social Studies for Citizenship,” Education, LVIII (March, 

I 938 )> 39 °- 96 - 

A portrayal of the conditions now existing in the world and n few suggestions 
on the possibility of assuring a more satisfactory world in the future through 
the proper emphasis on, and presentation of, the social sciences. 

517. Bemus, Norma Leone. “Social Studies,” Texas Outlook, XXII (February, 

1938). 36 - 37 - 

An exposition of the purposes and the methods in the so-called “social studies,” 
along with an illustration of the procedure followed in teaching a unit of under¬ 
standing in the low-seventh grade of the John Marshall High School, Houston, 
Texas. 

518. Cassidy, Rosalind. "Youth Journeys and the Social Sciences,” Recrea¬ 

tion, XXXII (April, 1938), 3-5, 44-45. 

The purpose of this discussion is to demonstrate, by means of concrete example, 
the value of travel as a laboratory method in citizenship education. 

519. Dewey, John. “What Is Social Study?” Progressive Education, XV (May, 

1938), 367-69- 

A discussion of the interrelations of all studies and a plea for the recognition of 
the term “social” as the limiting function of all branches of study. 

520. Dix, John P. Vocabulary Booklet in the Social Studies. Kansas City, 

Missouri: John P. Dix (% Northeast Junior High School), 1938 
(revised). Pp. 120. 

A booklet containing a master list of five hundred words frequently met by 
classes in the social sciences. Besides the list of words and their meanings, the 
booklet has material on how to use it and a fair sprinkling of learning exercises. 
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521. Eby, Kermit. “The History Teacher in an Age of Change,’’ Clearing 

House, XII (March, 1938), 405-8. 

“Teaching history in an age of transition demands knowledge, perspective, and 
vision. But the greatest of these is vision!” 

522. Ellwood, Robert S. The Unit Assignment and the Social Studies. Illinois 

State Normal University Bulletin, Vol. XXXV, No. 145, Normal, 
Illinois: Illinois State Normal University, 1937. Pp. 30. 

A presentation, within the framework of the unit-assignment procedure, of a 
program for utilizing some of the newer practices of teaching the social sciences. 

523. Henderson, Kathleen J. “Organizing Group Work in the Social 

Studies,” American Childhood , XXIII (January, 1938), 23-24. 

Describes the plan of organization for group work utilized by a teacher of 
social-science material in a fifth-grade class of more than forty pupils. 

524. Houston, V. M. “Improving the Quality of Classroom Questions and 

Questioning,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XXIV 
(January, 1938), 17-28. 

The report of an experiment involving social-studies teachers in two junior high 
schools of New York City, which shows conclusively that questioning can be 
improved. 

525. Hunt, Erling M. “We Need Better Social Studies Teachers,” Teachers 

College Record, XXXIX (March, 1938), 459-66. 

A consideration of how social-science teachers can be helped to discharge their 
responsibilities more eSectively in terms of growth in service, limitations in the 
selection of teachers, qualities of mind and personality, and knowledge and 
scholarship. 

526. Kelty, Mary G. The Teacher Surveys Her Social-Studies Problem. Bos¬ 

ton: Ginn & Co., 1938. Pp. 14. 

A brief treatment of aspects of the social sciences in elementary and junior high 
schools, such as the general nature of the course of study, the range of abilities 
within each grade, and classroom procedures. 

527. Krey, A. C. A Regional Program for the Social Studies. New York: Mac¬ 

millan Co., 1938. Pp. xiv+r4o. 

A general presentation of a proposed program in the social sciences for an agri¬ 
cultural region concerned chiefly with dairying and the cultivation of small 
grains. 

528. Pandy, Jose A. “Vitalizing the Teaching of Social Science,” Philippine 

Journal of Education, XX (November, 1937), 444-47. 

Discusses the value and the use of batteries of tests in the teaching of a unit 
of understanding according to Morrison’s fivefold set-up. Sample tests are 
included. 
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529. Robey, Howard W. “Some Inexpensive ‘Interest-Builders’ for Social 

Studies Teaching,” Kentucky School Journal, XVI (January, 1938), 40- 
41. 

Experiences from actual classroom situations involving the building of a vital¬ 
ized program in the social sciences in Grades VIII and IX. 

530. Silliman, Georgina. “Trends and Practices for Intermediate Social 

Studies Curriculum,” New Mexico School Review, XVII (May, 1938), 
4 ~ 5 ' 

A brief consideration of four marked trends in social-science materials and 
methods in the intermediate grades. 

531. Tryon, R. M. “The Development and Appraisal of Workbooks in the 

Social Sciences,” School Review, XLVI (January, 1938), 17-31. 

A critical evaluation of the workbook movement in the social sciences from the 
viewpoint of its antecedents, practical workings, and probable future. 

532. Zechiel, a. Norris, and McCutciien, S. P. “Reflective Thinking in 

Social Studies and in Science,” Progressive Education, XV (April, 1938), 
284-90. 

An exposition of the present-day need for emphasis on reflective thinking in the 
teaching of the social sciences and a few suggestions relative to procedure. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Edith P. Parker 
University of Chicago 

The following list was derived from a canvass of material pub¬ 
lished since August 1, 1937. It includes those publications which 
seem to be the more helpful, significant contributions. 

533. Aitken, W. E. M. “Geography for Grades V-VIII,” School (Elementary 

Edition), XXVI (September and October, 1937), 31-35,122-27; “Geog¬ 
raphy for Grades VII and VIII,” -, XXVI (November, 1937- 

June, 1938), 223-25, 318-19, 413-15, 506-9, 598-600, 689-91, 782-84, 
870-72. 

Gives specific directions for geography work in Grades V-VIII. 

534. Birch, T. W. “Interest-stimulating Devices,” Journal of Geography, 

XXXVI (October, 1937), 2S5-87. 

Describes interesting graphic and map devices for correlating given types of 
facts. 

535. Crewson, Walter S. “Suggestions for Teaching a Phase of the Banana 

Industry of Central America,” Journal of Geography, XXXVII (April, 
1938), 164-67. 
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Tells of the use of field work and visual material in introducing a geographic 
problem. 

536. Curtis, Dwight K. “Geology as a Basis for Elementary School Geog¬ 
raphy,” Journal of Geography, XXXVII (April, 1938), 143-48. 

States results of a study of the ability of fifth-grade children to use geological 
understandings in interpreting environmental adjustments. 

S37- Dudley, Elizabeth. “An Approach to Map Study,” Journal of Geog¬ 
raphy, XXXVI (December, 1937), 354-56, 

Describes the experiences of third-grade children in making a map of their 
community. 

538. Educational Method, XVII (March, 1938), 257-320. 

The whole issue is devoted to geography. The articles of special interest to 
elementary-school teachers include the following: “Geography: A Promoter 
of Better Living,” by Cora Slctten; “Some Trends in the New Geography 
Education” and “A Supervisory Procedure in Geographic Education,” by 
Erna Grassmuck Gilland; “The Technique of Error Diagnosis in Geographic 
Instruction,” by Edith P. Parker; “Diagnosing Study Difficulties in Elemen¬ 
tary Geography,” by F. E. Lord; “The Place of Geography in American 
Culture,” by Pearl H. Middlebrook; “Aerial Views—Aids to Geographic 
Study,” by Edna E. Eisen; "An Evaluation of Some Visual Aids to the Teach¬ 
ing of Geography,” by Henry F. Becker; “Maps: The Sign Language of Geog¬ 
raphy,” by Alison E. Aitchison and Marguerite Uttley; “Field Work in 
Geography,” by L. C. Davis; “Aids from the Research Field,” by Norah E. 
Zink. 

539. Evans, J. “Geography in a Senior Boys’ School,” Geography, XXIII 

(March, 1938), 29-34. 

Stresses the value of geographic work in developing a clear understanding of the 
life, work, and problems of various peoples. 

540. Goebel, Anne M. “The Florida Fruit and Vegetable Region,” School Sci¬ 

ence and Mathematics, XXXVII (June, 1937), 658-64; “A Sixth Grade 

Unit on Peru,”-, XXXVII (December, 1937), 1066-78. 

These articles include some subject matter and discuss methods of using it. 

541. Gregory, W. M. “Radio Guidance for Geography Instruction in the 

Cleveland Elementary Schools,” Educational Method, XVII (Novem¬ 
ber, 1937), 65-69. 

Points out the value of radio lessons in aiding teachers in their use of pictures, 
maps, and slides. 

542 Hazlett, J. Roy. “An Experimental Study of Methodology in Geo¬ 
graphic Material by Motion Pictures,” Pittsburgh Schools, XII (Janu- 
ary-February, 1938), 128-38. 

Describes an experiment with motion pictures and accompanying lectures by 
the teacher. 
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543. Herdman, T. “A Preliminary Investigation of Children’s Comprehension 

of Geographical Ideas,” Geography, XXII (June, 1937), I 3 ° - 33 - 
Reports the results of an investigation of the ability of pupils to interpret a 
simple relief map. 

544. Hile, Martha Jane. “The Use of Photographic Material in the Teach¬ 

ing of Geography,” Journal of Geography, XXXVII (February, 1938), 
55 - 63 - 

Discusses the selection and the use of slides at various grade levels. 

545. Jessop, Grace F. "A Map for Diagnostic Purposes,” Journal of Geog¬ 

raphy, XXXVII (March, 1938), 113-15. 

Presents a map test devised to discover the map-reading abilities of seventh- 
grade pupils. 

546. Kesselman, William. “ An Effective Problem Method,” Journal of Geog¬ 

raphy, XXXVI (December, 1937), 369-73; “New England States’ Prob¬ 
lems,” -, XXXVII (May, 1938), 196-201. 

Two articles describing methods of presenting and solving geographic problems. 

547. Levi, Herman S. “Ineffective Geography Teaching—Why,” Journal of 

Geography, XXXVII (May, 1938), 185-88. 

Reports findings from a questionnaire survey of all junior high schools in New 
York City. 

548. Ramsdell, Louie G. A Course of Study in Geography for the Elementary 

School Grades. Bulletin of the Massachusetts Department of Education 
No. 6,1937. Boston: Division of Elementary and Secondary Education 
and State Teachers Colleges, State Department of Education, 1937. Pp. 
66 . 

Offers bibliographies and teaching suggestions in the form of a manual. 

549. Repass, Frances C. “An Experiment in Teaching Current Geography,” 

Journal of Geography, XXXVI (November, 1937), 321-24. 

Reports increased map-reading ability and understanding of world-problems 
gained through the study of current events. 

550. Riggs, Margaret, “Geography Field Work in the Small City,” Journal 

of Geography, XXXVII (January, 1938), 28-31. 

Shows how geography held work at the upper-grade level may be effectively 
carried out in the small city. 

551. Riley, Noma, “A Picture Library and Its Use,” Journal of Geography, 

XXXVII (May, 1938), 202-5. 

Suggests an interesting scheme for making large collections of pictures avail¬ 
able for testing purposes. 

552. Rothwell, Ethel C-. “How the Curriculum Grows: The Study of Cocoa, 

An Example,” Journal of Geography, XXXVII (January, 1938), 15-19; 
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“How a Study of Cocoa Led to a Study of Other Foods,” --— 

XXXVII (March, 1938), 91-98; “Many Different Activities Grew Out 

of a Study of Foods,”-, XXXVII (April, 1938), 149-53. 

Describes the work of a fourth-grade class. 

553. Sciiauer, Virginia P. “A Study Guide for the Textile Districts of the 

British Isles,” Journal of Geography, XXXVII (April, 1938), 156-63. 
Makes suggestions for sixth-grade pupils. 

554. Selke, Arthur C. “The Riddle as a Geographic Teaching Device,” 

Journal of Geography, XXXVI (October, 1937), 283-84. 

Illustrates the use of the riddle in geography classes at various age levels. 

555. Smith, Villa B. “Lantern Slide Technique in Geography Instruction,” 

Educational Screen, XVI (October, 1937), 247-49. 

Describes the effective use of lantern slides in the classroom. 



Educational Writings 

* 

REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

Democracy and Education in Czechoslovakia. —Because of their value 
in molding public opinion, schools are usually harmonized with the dominant 
social ideology. Accordingly, modern political changes from republics to dic¬ 
tatorships have been accompanied by changes in school systems. Such changes 
lend interest to a country like Czechoslovakia, which has, thus far, remained a 
republic in the midst of dictatorships, and makes timely and suggestive a re¬ 
view of its schools. 1 

Experience with Hapsburg indoctrination and its boomerang on its promul¬ 
gators led post-war Czech educators to place emphasis on teaching children to 
think and to weigh evidence, as the best educational program for a self-govern¬ 
ing democracy. The study under review, based largely on observations made in 
1934—35, aims to show the progress achieved in changing from the Hapsburg 
system to that urged by Czech educators and to show the possibilities of pro¬ 
gressive experimentation within a centralized school system. 

Part I, “Progressive Schools,” to which is given 125 pages, reviews early pri¬ 
vate attempts at progressivism, most of which failed, and gives extended con¬ 
sideration to the general backgrounds and present status of state experimental 
schools at primary, junior high school, and secondary levels. The second part, 
“Standard Schools,” occupying forty-six pages, devotes a chapter each to pri¬ 
mary schools, junior high schools, secondary schools, and universities. This dis¬ 
cussion shows how the innovations tested in the experimental schools are by 
decree put into the schools of the whole republic. It also indicates that the higher 
the level, the less the change. Part III, “Educational Progress,” in sixty-two 
pages evaluates the changes In the educational system through a characteriza¬ 
tion of the existing variety of vocational and continuation schools, including 
provisions for adult education, athletic associations, and social-welfare founda¬ 
tions; through a short discussion of the training, appointment, salaries, and pen¬ 
sioning of teachers; through brief comment on the evolving educational theory 
of the republic; and through a review of the democratic influence of the new cur- 
riculums. A brief summary recapitulates the high points of the study. There 
are a short glossary, a bibliography, and an index. 

The historic absence within present Czechoslovakia of the segregated and 

1 Francis H. Stuerm, Training in Democracy: The New Schools oj Czechoslovakia. 
Published under the Auspices of the Progressive Education Association. New York: 
Inor Publishing Co., 1938. Pp. xiv-f-256. $2.50. 
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aristocratic Vorschule as a preliminary to secondary schooling; the rapid growth 
of the junior high school (Grades VI-IX) and, for Europe, rather easy transfer 
to secondary schools leading to universities; the eight different languages in 
which state schools are conducted; and the activities of pupil government at 
levels beyond Grade V are among numerous items which will appeal to Ameri¬ 
cans interested in democratic education. Other features of the Czechoslovakian 
system which will interest Americans are the frequent occurrence of progressive 
schools in the provinces nearest Germany, the extensive separation of the sexes 
in the schools, the small number of pupils in the secondary schools proper, and 
the conservatism and orthodoxy at the higher educational levels. 

Although the period between the World War and 1930 was largely spent on 
theoretical disputes, practical reform got under way, through American and 
other influences, in the early 1930’s. Much remains to be done, particularly in 
eastern and rural areas, but progress is being made. Acquaintance with condi¬ 
tions preceding reform, the progress of reform itself, and the future outlook 
should be fruitful for Americans interested in democratic educational practice. 

Harold H. Punke 

Georgia State Woman’s College 

The Motion Picture : Sedative or Stimulant? —The reader who believes 
that the primary function of the motion picture is to give insight and illumina¬ 
tion on human affairs is going to be disappointed with Kiesling’s book. 1 Tor he 
will find a concept of the movie as an escape device, as a mental sofa on which 
to recline, as an anodyne after a day of hard work. Quoting the author directly, 
“They [the movies] afford an escape from a possibly drab or monotonous en¬ 
vironment” (p. 35). Further, the appreciation of motion pictures is linked large¬ 
ly to the mechanics of production. Kiesling constantly reiterates that “a photo¬ 
play is a mosaic of many different arts and vocations, to be exact, 276” (p. 4). 

The plan of the book is simple. The following chapter headings are included: 
“Motion Picture Appreciation,” “Plistory of Motion Pictures,” “A Single-mind¬ 
ed Community,” “Dreams Wanted,” “The Story Is Selected,” “Why Stories 
Are Changed,” “The Scenario Writer,” “Motion Picture Research,” “The Sets 
Are Made,” “Properties,” “Costuming the Picture,” “Strange Jobs,” “The 
Casting Director,” “Stars,” “Making Folks Over,” “The Director,” “The Stage 
Is Set," “Lights! Camera!” “Going on Location,” “Sound Recording,” “Music 
in Pictures,” “Editing the Film,” “Developing the Film,” “Social Influences,” 
“The Short Subject,” “In Home and School,” “The Film Abroad,” and “The 
Road Ahead.” 

Reading these chapters, one notes quickly that the author’s position as as¬ 
sociate director of publicity of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer has largely unfitted him 
for writing a treatise on more fundamental aspects of motion-picture apprecia- 

1 Barrett C. Kiesling, Talking Pictures: How They Are Made , Haw To Appreciate 
Them. Richmond, Virginia: Johnson Publishing Co., 1937. Pp. xii+332. $1.40. 
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tion. Each chapter consists largely of a series of anecdotes strung together, 
many of which, one fears, have previously appeared somewhere as publicity 
releases from the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer offices. For example, we learn of the 
young naan who got his position in Hollywood because “from the age of four¬ 
teen, he had been an expert on guns of all nations and times. He was given a 
job immediately” (p. 26). We are sternly warned, “Don’t come to Hollywood 

unless you have real ability in acting.Don’t come to Hollywood unless 

you have enough money for a year’s stay” (p. 28). 

To anyone who has even a bowing acquaintance with Hollywood finance—• 
for example, the absurdly high salaries, especially of officials—the following 
statement in itself must be considered as wholly insincere: “Today, although 
the screen is less than fifty years old, it has practically completed the process 
of purging itself of those insincere persons who saw in it only a quick way to 
easily gained money” (p. 77). 

“Why Stories Are Changed” is an excellent chapter and discloses that Ivies- 
ling might have written a much better volume had he not done this job in such 
an evidently hurried manner. As a consequence of the hurry there are too many 
gaps in Kiesling’s treatment. For example, I would consider it exceedingly sig¬ 
nificant in a fundamental appreciation of the screen to know why such a story 
as Sinclair Lewis’ It Can’t Happen Here was not produced by the company 
which purchased the screen rights. I would like to know more about the role 
of the motion picture as a propaganda device, for example, about the co-opera¬ 
tion of the navy with Warner Brothers in producing “Wings over the Navy.” 
Yet nowhere are such vital questions discussed. 

Instead, the author reports the tremendous detail of research necessary to 
answer accurately such questions as, “Did the first French colonial governor 
of New Orleans wear a mustache?” or, “In what year did ice cream make its 
first appearance ” Such research activities appear ludicrous when we realize 
how inaccurately negroes, Chinese, newspaper men, college professors, and 
others are depicted on the screen. 

The author also suggests the influence of the movies on the style of hairdress, 
on clothing, and on furniture. He says little, however, about the influence of 
motion pictures on more significant things—on the motivation of people, on the 
stereotypes developed and reinforced by the viewing of Hollywood films. Nor 
does he say anything about the factors which are today producing an extremely 
large number of poor films—such factors as the methods of sale and distribution, 
which are virtually monopolistic and which result in a condition described as 
follows by the noted director, Frank Capra: 

Three-fourths of the pictures made today are made because the studios have release 
dates to meet, and not because anyone has anything that must or should be expressed 
by them. They are sold a year in advance, and now must be delivered like so much 
merchandise. 

It’s no trick to sell a good picture. People break down doors to see one. But fully 
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one-third of the current pictures would not see the light of day if they had to be sold 
on the open market [“A Sick Dog Tells Where It Hurts,” Esquire, V (January, 1936), 
87, 130]. 

The author uses attendance statistics with the same inaccuracy as does the 
Hays office. He says, for example, that “Gone with the Wind” will have an au¬ 
dience of one hundred million persons in its first weeks in film form. This state¬ 
ment is of a piece with the erroneous statistics issuing from the motion-picture 
industry showing a weekly audience in the United States of a hundred and fif¬ 
teen millions in 1929 and eighty millions in Indeed, there is no likelihood 
that “Gone with the Wind,” even if highly popular, would have an audience of 
one hundred millions by the end of its run. 

We do, indeed, need to learn how to appreciate the motion picture and how 
we can use the screen in America to tell the American people that they are using 
up their natural resources, as Pare Lorentz has strikingly done in the film “The 
River”; that America needs to rethink her housing problem, as suggested in 
“Dead End” and “Boy of the Streets”; that Fascist threats to democracy must 
be courageously faced, as shown in the March of Time release “Inside Nazi 
Germany.” These are items of appreciation which Mr. Riesling has neglected. 
He has told us how to kill time, but he has not told us how the motion picture 
can be used to fill time in ways which are not only socially useful but recreative 
as well. 

Edgar Dale 

Ohio State University 

The School in Its Community Aspect. —Good basic books in the field of 
educational sociology are scarce. Such works are usually defective because they 
are written either by educators who are too little familiar with the science of 
sociology or by sociologists who have only a superficial knowledge of education 
and its problems. A common fault of such volumes, moreover, is that they are 
too broad and general in their statements, that they smack of the armchair 
rather than of the objective approach of modern science. These criticisms 
cannot be made of Cook’s Community Backgrounds of Education . 1 This book 
indicates on the part of the author a thorough grasp of educational processes 
and problems considered from a genuinely sociological point of view. It is re¬ 
plete with concrete material and avoids undue philosophizing. It represents a 
contribution to the important field of school and community relations. 

In his introductory chapter the author points out the significance of social 
change for education, especially the increasing complexity in community life 
which makes it impossible for the traditional type of education to function ef¬ 
fectively. He conceives of education as social guidance, which, if the school’s 
guidance of the child is to be effective, must necessarily extend into the com- 

1 Lloyd Allen Cook, Community Backgrounds of Education: A Textbook in Educa¬ 
tional Sociology. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. xii+398. $3.00. 
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inunity. He then points out that the community approach to educational prob¬ 
lems has two outstanding values: the first lies in the fact that the local social 
world contains, in some form or other, all the factors and processes found in the 
larger society; the second in the fact that the community has concrete reality 
which can easily be made the subject of learning and teaching. “In short, the 
community is the school’s effective environment, and as such all aspects of its 
life are of interest to prospective teachers” (p. 14). 

The volume is divided into three parts. The first presents a sociological over¬ 
view of American community life, describes three concrete communities, gen¬ 
eralizes for each type, and concludes with a chapter on social planning for com¬ 
munity life. In the second part the author presents a study of the school child 
as a community product. Within the limits set by research materials, this part 
discusses the nature of a number of child-shaping influences, their effects on per¬ 
sonality, and their implications for school progress. The relationships of the 
teacher and the school in the community are discussed in the third part. A con¬ 
cluding chapter summarizes a recent nation-wide survey of teacher attitudes and 
information and suggests needed changes in the training of teachers. 

As has already been indicated, the contribution of this book lies in the fact 
that it represents an objective rather than a philosophical approach. It is a 
presentation of school and community relations made by a student of the sub¬ 
ject who is thoroughly at home in the fields both of education and of sociology. 
From the standpoint of the student, the book is valuable because it presents 
clearly and in a well-organized fashion the basic factors and problems in the 
field which it discusses and because it includes the results of research and much 
concrete case material which add greatly to the understanding of the reader. 
Although it deals primarily with a specialized aspect of educational sociology, 
it undoubtedly will make a good beginning textbook in this field because it is 
objective and clear and stimulating to the student. It oilers a point of departure 
for the discussion of many important sociological problems of education. 

Frederic M. Thrasher 

New York University 


The Spelling Process and Spelling Disability. —After nearly a half- 
century of scientific attention to the spelling process and to the causes of poor 
spelling, educators still do not know how certain basal factors operate in causing 
a child to misspell. David Harris Russell 1 has considered these problems and 
has investigated the relations of the process of learning to spell, the kinds of 
responses, and certain factors associated with incorrect responses. 

The study compares group differences between pairs of normal and retarded 
spellers (matched with respect to school, sex, grade, chronological age, intelli- 

1 David Harris Russell, Characteristics of Good and Poor Spellers: .4 Diagnostic 
Study. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 727. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1937. Pp. 104. $1.60. 
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gence quotient, and number of terms in school) and presents analyses of indi¬ 
vidual cases of disability, Sixty-nine pairs of normally intelligent pupils from 
Grades III, IV, and V of the New York City schools participated. 

In general, the study has been conducted with nice regard for the principles 
of scientific investigation. One of each pair of subjects was normal or better 
in spelling, and the other was a year or more retarded, the mean difference 
being slightly over two years. Subjects were studied carefully in the light of 
tests of intelligence, vision, audition, kinesthesis, and academic achievement. 
The methods of study used by the pupils were also carefully investigated al¬ 
though a question arises regarding tire technique for exploring methods of 
study. The children were asked to study as they usually did but to say aloud 
what they were thinking while the observer kept time and checked against a 
list of fifteen items, such as saying the word, spelling orally letter by letter, 
and fixing on the hard part. It appears probable that the attempt to think 
aloud may distort the normal method of attack; certainly there is no guaranty 
to the contrary. 

The author is to be congratulated on Iris lucid presentation. The findings 
agree with those of previous investigations, namely, that no single disability 
but a combination of disabilities tends to be connected with poor spelling. The 
report considers two or three dozen factors associated with spelling difficulty. 
Slight constitutional defects do not often cause spelling difficulty, but occa¬ 
sionally major defects in vision, hearing, or speech appear to be causative 
factors. To a greater extent difficulties in academic achievement are associated 
with poor spelling. Normal and retarded spellers appear to differ with respect 
to techniques of study. 

In view of previous investigations in this field, the chief contribution of 
this study would appear to lie in the allocation of factors associated with 
poor spelling to positions of relative importance and in the emphasis on the 
recommendation that elementary-school programs should stress the early de¬ 
velopment of proper techniques for word attack rather than the acquisition 
of a set spelling vocabulary. From now on, major attention in this field should 
be focused on the problems of why causative factors operate to bring about 
spelling difficulties and how these difficulties may be prevented or corrected. 

To school officials Russell’s book should prove valuable for its diagnostic pro¬ 
gram for poor spellers. Educational psychologists will appreciate the well-exe¬ 
cuted research and the implications for further investigation. 


University of California 


Luther C. Gilbert 


Core Courses in the Social Studies for the Elementary Grades. —Of 
late years much interest has been shown in the development of core courses in 
the social studies. Excellent work has been done in planning sequences for the 
elementary-school and the junior high school levels. Such contributions are 
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most useful when they grow out of the actual classroom practices of teachers 
who have learned to think in terms of the twelve-year sequence and even be¬ 
yond the twelfth year and to consider the problem in its entirety rather than 
in terms of overlapping and poorly integrated cycles. 

The authors of the books under review' have planned in terms of the growth 
of the child through liis whole school experience. Writing for the four years of 
the elementary school, they have developed a social-studies core for those years. 
At the same time, they have been realistic in their efforts to equip the child 
with a rich store of ideas and concepts which should be basic to the work in 
the junior and senior high schools. 

These are not textbooks in history, geography, and civics as the terms are 
generally used, but the authors appear to have made good their promise to 
introduce the pupil to his broad social heritage. In the first book the child 
studies ways of living that are different from the ways of living in our country. 
Stories of Indian, Bedouin, Lapp, Chinese, Swiss, and Mexican children supply 1 
the materials; the emphasis is social; and the approach is that of the student 
of human geography. The second book uses a modified conversational-historical 
approach and deals with tire origins of our own ways of living. Again the em¬ 
phasis is social, and there is a rich setting of human geography with enough 
place geography to serve as an introduction to the use of maps. The emphasis 
in the third book is largely economic and social, while the fourth book contains 
four units that are social, one which might he described as economic, and one 
unit in government as a social process. The tone of the whole series would 
appear to be predominantly social, with a well-planned appeal to the developing 
interests of the child. 

The materials are admirably graded as to vocabulary, grammar, style of 
presentation, suggested learning activities, and content. Each book consists 
of six units of learning, the unit being described as “a body of subject matter, 
plus an implementing group of learning activities, every detail of which is 
focused on a central cluster of ideas” (p. vii). The real objectives of learning are 
described by the authors as “ideas, social insights, and skills” rather than “raw 
information” (p. vi). 

Each of the four books is an integral part of the series, yet each has merits 
of its own. To cite one example, the fourth, Richer Ways of Living, has a special 
appeal because of the strong motivating value it should have in teaching social 
friendliness, aesthetic appreciation, health and conservation attitudes, the sci¬ 
entific spirit, and an interest in government as it affects our ways of living. 


University of Wisconsin 


Bukr W. Phillips 


1 Howard E. Wilson, Florence IT. Wilson, and Bessie P. Erb, Our Ways of Living: 
Living in Many Lands, pp. x-l-306; Where Our Ways of Living Come From, pp. xii+474; 
Living in the Age of Machines , pp. xii-l-586; Richer Ways of Living, pp. xii+666. Chi¬ 
cago: American Book Co., 1937. 
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A Human-Interest Story or American History.—A welcome addition to 
the long list of textbooks on the history of our country for the junior high school 
level has been published by Laidlaw Brothers . 1 It is one of a series of social- 
studies textbooks based on history, which is subtitled “Our Developing Civiliza¬ 
tion.” 

The book is divided into units, with a preview or introduction to each unit 
and, similarly, a review or summary at the end of each unit. The introductions 
are especially well written. The authors claim that they have gone to great 
pains to verify their statements of facts, in an attempt to make their story his¬ 
torically accurate. In this aim they have succeeded better than, the authors of 
most other textbooks in this field at this level of instruction. That is, the results 
of recent research in the field have been used as a check on the content and the 
historical accuracy of the volume. 

Certain aids to teaching and learning are outstanding. Maps, for instance, 
are referred to specifically in the context, by page citations. The pictures are in 
attractive colors. The sections dealing with immigration and Americanization 
are informative and stimulating for this level of instruction. 

A weakness for many pupils and teachers, however, will be found in the sec¬ 
tions on transportation and communication, which duplicate much of the con¬ 
tent offered in many sixth- and seventh-grade courses in geography, especially 
in school systems where new curriculum trends are prominent. Occasionally 
there are inconsistencies in names and titles; for example, the present Secretary 
of Labor is referred to as “Miss Frances Perkins,” without the explanation that 
this is her political and public name, not her married name nor the “Ma Per¬ 
kins” by which she is often called. Again, in the references to numbers of indi¬ 
viduals, events, etc., “hundreds,” “scores,” or other like designations are some¬ 
times given when “thousands” or “millions” would have been more nearly ac¬ 
curate. These irregularities, however, are minor matters and detract very little 
indeed from the value and the timeliness of the book. 

The chief contribution of this textbook will doubtless be its appeal, to teacher 
and pupil alike, as a real, living, human story of our country’s development, 
with maps, pictures, illustrations, and other aids that are really challenging to 
the youths who are to use the book. 

R. E. Swindler 


University of Virginia 


More Travel Readers. —Two books of supplementary reading 2 designed 
for children of elementary-school grades should constitute a welcome addition 

1 C. H. McClure and W. II. Yarbrough, The United Slates of America. Chicago: 
Laidlaw Bros., 1937. Pp. 672. $1.68. 

2 Ruth Strang, Barbara Stoddard Burks, and Helen Searcy Puls, Fact and Story 
Series: Seven Days at Sea, pp. viii4-n8; Here and There and Home, pp. vi+120. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. $1.00 each. 
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to the classroom bookshelf. The books recount the adventures of Donald and 
Frances on a sea voyage and on a trip through Scotland and England, the latter 
adventure being called, curiously enough, Here and There and Home. The con¬ 
fessed purpose of the authors is to provide easy and interesting reading materials. 
To that end a simple vocabulary is used, with preference for the first thousand 
words of the Thorndike list. While this precaution guarantees simplicity, the 
appeal to interest is probably no greater than that in numerous narratives al¬ 
ready available for children’s reading. However, as the library of children’s 
books is usually none too well supplied with appropriate and properly graded 
reading material, the enlargement of the collection by authors who sense the 
reading needs of children constitutes a worthy undertaking. 

Tests are appended in each volume. “You can test yourself,” say the authors 
in addressing the pupils, “to make sure you have understood what you have been 
reading” (p. viii). As is usual in reading tests, the items are exclusively informa¬ 
tional and require merely the remembering of facts in the story. Such tests can 
hardly be called tests of “understanding,” although the retention of information 
is undoubtedly one of the component factors in reading. Reading, properly 
conceived, is an active mental process, including recognition of relationships as 
well as an assimilation of factual details. 

The one serious question that may be raised with regard to the preparation of 
original reading material for children has to do with the quality of the reading. 
One feels that the spontaneity of style occasionally suffers under a restraint 
which may be due to the pedagogical considerations to be satisfied. Even though 
a possible lack of literary quality might be admitted, teachers will find these new 
“travel readers” useful in providing “easing reading” for supplementary prac¬ 
tice. 

Roy Ivan Johnson 

Stephens College 
Columbia, Missouri 

* 
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Educational News and Editorial Comment 

* 

A New Estimate of Income Distribution 
in the United States 

S tudents of social conditions will welcome the appearance of an¬ 
other timely publication of the National Resources Committee 
which bears the title Consumer Incomes in the United States—Their 
Distribution in 1935-36. The first and perhaps the most significant 
part of the study presents a picture, on a broad national basis, of 
the division of income among the American people. The second part 
contains estimates of incomes received by various groups compos¬ 
ing the total population, for example, families living in the different 
regions of the country, families living in rural and urban communi¬ 
ties, white and negro families, single persons, and residents of in¬ 
stitutions. Readers are cautioned to keep in mind that these esti¬ 
mates of income are expressed in terms of dollars and cents and not 
in terms of real income. It was not possible to adjust dollar figures 
to allow for differences in costs of living in different communities, for 
differences in modes of living of various population groups, for dif¬ 
ferences in the number of persons dependent on the income, or for 
differences in the needs of individuals. 

Income distribution on a national basis. —Approximately 91 per 
cent of the nation’s consumers are members of families consisting of 
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two or more persons. In 1935-36, 14 per cent of all families received 
less than $500; 42 per cent received less than $1,000; 65 per cent, 
less than $1,500; and 87 per cent, less than $2,500. About 10 per 
cent of all families received incomes ranging from $2,500 to $5,000; 
2 per cent received incomes from $5,000 to $10,000; and only 1 per 
cent had incomes of $10,000 or more. The 42 per cent of the families 
with incomes of less than $1,000 received less than 16 per cent of the 
total national income; the 3 per cent with incomes of $5,000 and over- 
accounted for 21 per cent of the total; and the 1 per cent having in¬ 
comes of $10,000 and over received a little over 13 per cent of the 
aggregate. 

Of the 10,000,000 single men and women included in the total 
consumer population, 45 per cent received less than $750; 61 per 
cent, less than $1,000; and 95 per cent, less than $2,500. 

A more comprehensive picture of the distribution of the national 
income is secured by considering families and single persons to¬ 
gether as consumer units. Of the 39,000,000 consumer units com¬ 
prising the total population, the poorest tenth, with incomes under 
$340, received less than 2 per cent of the aggregate income. The 
second tenth, with incomes ranging from $340 to $545, received 3 per 
cent of the estimated national total. The 10 per cent of the families 
and individuals receiving the highest incomes ($2,600 and over) re¬ 
ceived 36 per cent of the aggregate income—about as much as the 
70 per cent at the bottom of the scale. The highest 5 per cent 
received almost as much income as the lowest 60 per cent, and the 
highest 1 per cent received only a trifle less than the lowest 40 per 
cent. 

Regional differences in family incomes .—Diverse economic condi¬ 
tions in the various sections of the United States naturally result in 
striking regional differences in family incomes. These differences are 
shown in Table 1. These figures should be interpreted with some 
caution, as is suggested in the following quotation. 

It must be remembered in interpreting these differences that the averages are 
affected by the concentration of very high incomes among families living in 
large cities, and that these families are relatively more numerous in the New 
England, North Central, and Pacific states. It must also be borne in mind that 
the averages for the South, and for the Mountain and Plains Region as well, are 
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weighted by a relatively large proportion of farm families. Furthermore, it 
should be recalled that costs of living differ from one part of the country to an¬ 
other, and also that the comparison is for a particular twelve-month period in 
ig35 and 1936. Any abnormal conditions during that period, such as the 
drought and wheat rust in the Mountain and Plains area, are reflected in the 
estimates. 

Rural-urban differences in family incomes .—Estimates of the dis¬ 
tribution of income among non-relief families in communities of 
different size are presented in Table 2. The incomes received by 

TABLE t 

Average Incomes of Families in Five Geographic Regions 
based on Sample Data, 7935-36 


Average Income per Family 


Geographic Region 

Median 

Mean 

All 

Families 

Non-relief 

Families 

All 

Families 

Non-relief 
Families 


Si,230 

1,260 
9°5 
1,040 
1,335 

81,365 

1,410 
985 ; 

1,220 
1,485 

Si,810 
1,786 

1,326 

1,363 

1,773 

§2,011 

i,973 

i,43i 

1,537 

1 ,037 







farm families, it will be noted, are materially less than those received 
by families living in villages, towns, and cities. The mean income of 
farm families is $1,259 compared with a mean income of $1,607 
village communities with populations of less than 2,500 or a mean 
income of $2,704 in cities with populations of 1,500,000 or over. It 
is a striking fact that non-relief families living in cities of a million 
and a half or more people (New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and 
Detroit) constitute about xi per cent of the total number of non¬ 
relief families of the nation and receive 17 per cent of the aggregate 
national income, while farm families account for about 25 per cent of 
the total and receive 17.5 per cent of the aggregate estimated in¬ 
come. In other words, approximately as much income is received by 
families living in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Detroit 
as by all farm families in the United States. As already pointed out, 
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these are estimates of dollar rather than real income, but in the 
calculation of farm income allowance was made for the value of food 
produced at home for the family’s own use. 

TABLE 2 


Average and aggregate Incomes of Non-relief Families 
in Six Types of Community, 1935-36 


Type of Community 

Average 
Number 
of Persons 
per Family 

Average Income 
per Family 

Aggregate 

Income 


Median 

Mean 

Per Cent 

Metropolises (1,500,000 population 


#1,730 



and over). 

3-5 

$2,704 

17.1 

Large cities (100,000 to 1,500,000 pop- 





ulation). 

3 • S 

1,560 

2,177 

22.9 

Middle-sized cities (25,000 to 100,000 





population). 

3-7 

1,360 

1,813 

10.7 

Small cities (2,500 to 25,000 popula- 





tion). 

3-7 

1 , 290 

1,653 

x 5 ’ 2 

All urban communities. 

3<5 

#i, 47 S 

$2,064 

65.9 

Rural non-farm communities. 

3-7 

$1,2X0 

963 

$1,607 

16.6 

Farms. 

4-5 

1,259 

17.5 

All rural communities. 

4.2 

0 

-si 

0 

$1,408 

34.1 

All communities. 

3-8 

$1,285 

$1,781 

100.0 


A Unique Contribution to the Program of 
Reading Instruction 

T eachers, supervisors, and superintendents will welcome the 
appearance of a bulletin published by the California State De¬ 
partment of Education which bears the title The Vocabularies and 
Contents of Elementary School Readers. It was prepared by John A. 
Hoclcett, assistant professor of education at the University of Cali¬ 
fornia, and was designed as a guide in the selection and the use of 
reading materials. The first part of the bulletin is devoted to a de¬ 
tailed analysis of the vocabularies of preprimers, primers, and read¬ 
ers; the second part contains elaborate indexes to the content of a 
large number of primers and readers. The following passage quoted 
from the Preface indicates the purposes and scope of the publication. 
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Every teacher in the elementary school has available an extensive or a 
limited supply of more or less suitable reading books. Whatever the situation, 
the teacher’s problem is continuously that of using most effectively, with many 
different pupils and for a variety of purposes, the books that are available. A 
related problem which arises at intervals is that of making a wise choice of new 
materials to supplement or replace the books previously in use. As schools 
emerge from the era of the single basic textbook into an era of many books, the 
number and variety of available reading materials are both greatly increased, 
and the need for guidance in the selection and use of these many books becomes 
more urgent. 

The first purpose of this bulletin is to present detailed, comparative evidence 
on the relative vocabulary burden and difficulty of a large number of commonly 
used readers in the primary grades, so that the various books may be selected 
and used more wisely and effectively. A tremendous amount of time and 
energy has been expended in making the data accurate and fair to all of the 
books included. The figures presented often differ slightly from those reported 
by other investigators or by the publishers. Such discrepancies are generally 
due to differences in the rules followed by different investigators. A rigorous at¬ 
tempt has been made to avoid errors and to be consistent in dealing with the 
various books on each level. The writer has no intention of favoring certain 
books or of discrediting others. The desire, as stated above, is to further the 
more skilful use of the various books at hand. 

A second purpose is to help teachers guide the reading of children along 
various lines of interest or need. As teachers organize the work of a class or a 
group around centers of interest or units of work, they need to be able to refer 
children to much reading material related to the chosen interest. At various 
times there is also need for one or more selections about a particular person, 
place, or event. It may be a poem about the stars, an episode from the life of 
Lincoln, or a story about maple sugar. The classification of material on a 
variety of topics on each level from primer to sixLh reader, in a large number of 
series, is presented in Part II to help teachers throughout the elementary school 
in using the material in the readers which they have available as it may be 
needed in various classroom situations. Although the material is classified in 
seven indexes corresponding to the grade levels indicated for the various books, 
each teacher generally will be interested in two or more of the indexes. There 
are at least three reasons for this. There are always different abilities in any 
class of children. Every child can profitably read material that is simpler than 
that of his own grade level if it relates to a subject in which he is interested. 
As shown in the tables of vocabulary difficulty, the grade designation of a book 
does not necessarily indicate that it is more difficult than all books designated 
for a lower grade or easier than all books labeled for a higher grade. 

Supervisors, administrators, textbook committees, and others will find the 
data on content and difficulty useful in their consideration, selection, and 
recommendation of books. 
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Here and There among the Schools 

T he items selected for reporting in this issue of the Elementary 
School Journal relate to the improvement of reading in the 
upper grades, curriculum planning in a city school system, a new 
system of child accounting, an experiment in education by radio, 
instruction in courtesy, and a plan for keeping teachers and parents 
informed with respect to the work and the problems of the schools. 

Remedial reading at the For a number of years teachers in the 
junior high school level upper grades of the elementary school, 

and in the high school as well, have be¬ 
come increasingly sensitive to the fact that many of their pupils are 
seriously handicapped because of inability to read effectively. The 
remedy lies in part, of course, in the development of better methods 
of teaching reading in the lower grades, but, while this improvement 
is being made—and even afterward perhaps—many pupils will reach 
the upper grades more or less functionally illiterate. It is entirely 
indefensible to subject these pupils to a program requiring a reading 
ability which they do not possess. Either a way must be found to 
educate pupils who cannot read, or a method must be devised to 
teach reading in the upper grades and in the high school. 

Luckily, this problem of teaching older pupils to read effectively 
is being attacked in many schools throughout the country. One of 
the most promising plans that have come to our attention is being 
carried out in the Roosevelt Junior High School, Aberdeen, South 
Dakota. The plan is described at length in a mimeographed bulletin 
of 138 pages which was sent to us by Superintendent Charles J. 
Dalthorp. The bulletin was prepared by C. P. Stinson, principal of 
the junior high school, with the assistance of his staff of teachers, 
and is published under the title “A Remedial Reading Program for 
the Junior High School.” 

During 1936-37 a project was initiated to determine the amount 
of retardation in reading in Grades VII, VIII, and IX and to de¬ 
velop a constructive remedial program. The whole report describ¬ 
ing the project is of interest, but teachers will find the fourth and the 
fifth chapters particularly helpful. The fourth chapter, entitled 
“Suggestions for Remedial Procedures,” presents an analysis of the 
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procedures used in English, the social studies, mathematics, general 
science, home economics, and the industrial arts. In the fifth chapter, 
“Instructional Units in Remedial Reading,” the problem is attacked 
from another angle; a large number of units are developed which are 
designed to improve ability to read quite apart from subject-matter 
fields. Among the units developed in this section of the report are 
the following: unit on the use of books, unit to improve interpreta¬ 
tion and comprehension, unit designed to increase rate of reading, 
and an appreciation unit for Grade IX. In the development of each 
unit, attention is given to objectives, suggestions, activities, ma¬ 
terials, and checking. 

Planning the curriculum From Superintendent Paul J. Misner, 
in a public-school system Glencoe, Illinois, we have received a 

bulletin of some 170 pages which bears 
the title “A Guide for Curriculum Planning.” The bulletin is de¬ 
scribed as “a co-operative study of educational policies and pro¬ 
cedures, designed to facilitate the growth and development of 
children within their environment.” The content is organized under 
the following major topics: “The Frame of Reference,” “A Design 
for Living,” “The Major Integrative Theme,” “Functions of the 
Social Heritage,” “Guidance and Evaluation,” and “Toward Com¬ 
munity Education.” The curriculum outlines presented here reveal 
vividly and in detail the kinds of activities being carried on in the 
Glencoe schools. The publication should be of interest to curriculum 
builders everywhere and especially to those who are working out a 
program “designed to help bring about wholesome correlation and 
to break down the artificial subject-matter barriers which have been 
set up by departmentalization.” The price of the bulletin is two 
dollars. 

New system of child ac- New York City has adopted a new plan 
counting in Neiv York of reporting pupil progress and a new 

type of permanent record card which will 
be employed generally throughout the school system for the first 
time this autumn. The report card provides for detailed informa¬ 
tion concerning the pupil’s progress in citizenship training, showing 
whether he is developing desirable traits. It will also indicate the 
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progress that the pupil is making in his studies and will contain sug¬ 
gestions for needed improvement. An important feature of the re¬ 
port is the school’s estimate of whether the pupil is progressing as 
rapidly as his ability indicates he should. 

The new record card is cumulative and is so designed that a single 
card will serve a pupil throughout his school career. It provides for 
the recording of information about the social background of the 
child, his personality, mental ability, achievement in standardized 
tests, special interests, aptitudes, and the like. 

An experiment in ednca- Nation-wide interest attaches to the ex- 
tion by radio in Cleveland periment which is now being made in the 

use of the radio in the schools of Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio. The experiment has been made possible by a grant from 
the General Education Board. A broadcasting studio has been in¬ 
stalled in the administration building, and each school is equipped 
with a receiving set. The purpose of the experiment is to test new 
techniques and to try out new ideas. The program to be put into 
operation is described in the Christian Science Monitor as follows: 

Before the end of the term, school officials expect to add programs for junior 
and senior high school students, which will be largely pioneering work. They 
also are considering such things as biographical presentations, lessons in vocabu¬ 
lary building, spelling contests, quiz bees, current events, historical dramatiza¬ 
tions, reading of poetry, working pupil activity into the school radio, use of the 
station for adult classes in the evening, and broadcasting of talks by nationally 
known people visiting Cleveland. 

The real experimental phases, however, will be attempted gradually, for the 
school executives directing the station believe it unwise to “try everything at 
once.” The greatest emphasis will be placed on developing classroom broadcasts 
that will fit directly into the regular course of study, rather than being supple¬ 
mental. In this way, the radio programs virtually will become the curriculum 
in action, a method in which the Cleveland use of school radio differs from that 
in most other cities. 

Instruction in courtesy a W. E. Sheffer, superintendent of schools 
worth-while addition to at Manhattan, Kansas, has supplied us 
public-school curriculum with the following statement describing 

a program of instruction in courtesy 
which he initiated in his schools last year and which is being con¬ 
tinued in the current year. 
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One of the major projects of the year was instruction in courtesy and the plac¬ 
ing of special emphasis upon courteous conduct. Early in the school year a 
meeting was held of principals, representatives of the units of the parent- 
teacher organizations and teacher sponsors of various groups in the schools to 
plan for tire development of a desirable and effective program for instructing 
the pupils in tile elements of courtesy and in the practice of courteous conduct 
not only in their school relations but in all their relations with other persons. 

All the teachers gave special attention to the subject throughout the year, 
and, as a result, evident and measurable results were achieved as reported by 
parents and teachers. In May a second meeting was held of those persons who 
had attended the fall meeting. The reports of achievement made by the differ¬ 
ent members of the group were altogether gratifying. While the results of in¬ 
struction in such a subject cannot be measured in the same manner as can those 
deriving from most academic subjects, there can be many evidences of the effec¬ 
tiveness or failure of the instruction. It is believed that the project was highly 
worth while as shown in the improved conduct of many of the pupils. 

Facts about the schools Good administration requires that both 
for teachers and parents teachers and parents be kept informed 

about the educational system—its pur¬ 
poses, program, organization, personnel, financial support, and other 
matters. V. L. Beggs, superintendent of schools in Elmhurst, 
Illinois, is accomplishing these ends in an effective way through two 
publications which are sent to teachers and parents at regular inter¬ 
vals. “The Interlocutor,” a mimeographed bulletin of some eight 
pages, is sent to teachers about every two weeks. It contains a great 
variety of information about such matters as the schools’ financial 
status, curriculum and research, teachers, professional notes, radio 
programs for schools, and the like. The second bulletin, entitled 
“Your Child in School,” is sent to parents three or four times a year. 
It serves as an organ for keeping parents informed with respect to the 
policies and the practices of the schools. 

Educational Program of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority 

N ewspaper accounts of the work of the Tennessee Valley Au¬ 
thority might lead one to suppose that it is a “giant organiza¬ 
tion” designed primarily to provide cheap power and light to the 
people of the valley area. The better informed reader, however, is 
aware that the Authority is also concerned with such matters as 
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flood control, navigation, soil conservation—in short, with an eco¬ 
nomic and social program which looks to the improvement of the 
quality of individual living in the whole region. Relatively few per¬ 
sons are aware of the really significant educational program which 
the Authority is undertaking to implement. This program is de¬ 
scribed in detail in a recently published bulletin of the Bureau of 
School Service, College of Education, University of Kentucky. The 
bulletin is edited by Maurice F. Seay and bears the title Adult Edu¬ 
cation: A Part of a Total Educational Program. The following para¬ 
graph is quoted from an introductory statement by Frank L. 
McVey, president of the University of Kentucky. 

My interest in the papers brought together in this bulletin arises out o[ the 
fact that one of the best things the T.V.A. has done and one to which little atten¬ 
tion has been given is the educational program which it has set up. If this pro¬ 
gram were the ordinary one that is typical of town or country school systems, 
I should not be much interested, but what has been done, described in this bulle¬ 
tin, is a real contribution to education. .... The fact that the Authority did 
not follow conventional procedures in working out an educational and recrea¬ 
tional program has been of great benefit, not only to the Authority and the peo¬ 
ple in the area, but the experience gained has done much for any administrator, 
teacher, and citizen who is interested in education. Hence this bulletin. 

In at least one respect the educational work of the T.V.A. is 
unique in the history of American education. It represents the most 
extensive effort yet made to develop an integrated, co-ordinated 
educational program for all the members of a community—children 
as well as adults. The various educational agencies and activities to 
be found in the typical American community have never been satis¬ 
factorily co-ordinated. For example, adult education is commonly 
regarded as something separate from the general educational proc¬ 
ess ; the school and the library have rarely or never succeeded in 
integrating their educational programs; the health service for chil¬ 
dren is seldom centralized in any one agency; and recreational inter¬ 
ests and needs are met in a variety of ways and with little or no 
effort at co-ordination. The T.V.A. is attempting to develop a uni¬ 
fied program in which the educational interests and needs of all the 
members of the community are given a place, and it is trying to work 
out a form of administrative organization which co-ordinates all 
the educational agencies of the community. 
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The general principles underlying this effort to bring unity and 
balance into the educational work of a community are discussed in 
the following passage quoted from the bulletin. 

The conception that education is continuous is, of course, not new. How¬ 
ever, the application of this conception to a planned program of education for 
all age levels of a community has seldom been attempted. Citizens hear and 
read much of the community’s high-school program; somewhat less, perhaps, 
of a community’s elementary school; occasionally something of the other educa¬ 
tional services, such as the library, recreation, nursery school, and classes for 
adults. Almost never do they hear or read of the total educational program of 
the community—all of these regular and special phases of education so co¬ 
ordinated that the whole is a well-balanced and adequately supported program 
for children and adults. 

The present program of education in most communities with many educa¬ 
tional services functioning independently, receiving their support from varied 
sources, and being administered by unrelated agencies, reflects a confusion that 
exists in educational thought. The situation contains the unfortunate implica¬ 
tions that education is not continuous and unified but that it is a matter of a 
little “bit” here and some more there and there —depending usually upon the 
individual aggressiveness of each of the educational agencies functioning in a 
community. This situation also implies that education is primarily academic 
and theoretical and has little, if any, relation to real, everyday, meaningful 
experiences. Thus subject matter and special educational services arc depart¬ 
mentalized and isolated. 

This confusion can be explained more easily by listing the various agencies 
which supply a part of the total educational experience of a life-cycle. The 
Sunday school, the W.P.A. or a private nursery school and kindergarten; the 
local public-school system with its elementary, junior, and senior high schools; 
the Scout organization; the Y.M.C.A.; the city recreation department; the city 
library; the public health unit—all frequently contribute to the unplanned edu¬ 
cation for an individual. 

In the T.V.A. town of Norris, Tennessee, these separate agencies do not now 
exist. The community's total educational program is administered by a superin¬ 
tendent of education. The nursery school and kindergarten, the elementary and 
secondary schools, the recreational program, the public library, the health unit 
—all are parts of a planned program, receiving their support and their super¬ 
vision from the same source through a combined budget. Space and equipment, 
time scheduling of classes and programs, staff allocations, etc., are carefully 
planned in this centralized administration. In this respect the Norris plan repre¬ 
sents the ideal, but unfortunately it would be extremely difficult to inaugurate 
such an organization in a community where different agencies have become 
established and have become generally accepted parts of the social status quo. 
However, the local public-school system, the public library, or some other exist- 
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ing agency could expand its program to include some of these activities and 
could assume a leadership in developing and sponsoring procedures for co¬ 
ordination of the activities of the different agencies. 

The experience of the T.V.A. and the agencies co-operating with it in at¬ 
tempting to secure a well-balanced and well-planned program of education for 
communities that are served by many agencies indicates that this leadership can 
more effectively come from the public-school system or the public library. The 
schools have the largest program, touch the greatest number of people, are 
staffed with trained persons, and are more likely to receive increased financial 
support. The library, as an indispensable service agency for all educational 
activities, is in a position to render a much larger service than at present and to 
accomplish, as an indirect result, much co-ordination of educational activities. 
The important problem, however, is not which agency will lead but rather how 
to get one agency at least to see and act upon the opportunity. 

Education is continuous and thus it transcends administrative divisions. It 
demands, for most effective results, that the educational activities either be 
centralized in one agency or co-ordinated by the co-operative efforts of all agen¬ 
cies to the end that the confused situations of today be replaced by a planned, 
well-balanced, and adequately supported educational program for all age levels. 

Help and Advice in Securing Films for 
Schools and Colleges 

a nnouncement has been made of the establishment of a non- 
profit corporation to be known as the Association of School 
Film Libraries. The association is being financed by the General 
Education Board, and it will have its main offices in the Time and 
Life Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. The executive 
director is Fanning Hearon, who will be assisted by a board of direc¬ 
tors composed of persons prominent in the field of visual education. 
Membership in the association will be limited to educational institu¬ 
tions and noncommercial distributors serving the educational field. 
For these members the association will obtain appraisals of films 
which are available or which could be made available. It will help 
members obtain films, but it will not itself produce films. It will be 
simply a helpful, impartial liaison unit between picture makers and 
picture users. 

More specifically, the purposes of the association are stated as 
follows: 

i. To act as a clearing-house for information on the production and distribu¬ 
tion of educational films to schools and colleges. 
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2. To act as a central agent for the co-operative procurement of films for its 
members. 

3. To compile standard catalogue materials on all films available for educa¬ 
tional use. 

4. To gather and relay to its members evaluations of films secured from 
various sources. 

5. To open new sources of educational films. 

6. To mobilize the purchasing power of the educational motion picture field 
in order to secure better production at a lower cost. 

7. To serve as a liaison between educational motion picture makers unci 
users. 

8. To be the mouthpiece of the distributors and exhibitors, to speak for them 
in one voice. 

The following advantages are claimed for membership in the as¬ 
sociation. 

1. Through membership in the association all films can be ordered from one 
source instead of several. 

2. The association will act as a clearing-house for information on motion 
pictures available separately from hundreds of organizations. 

3. Films probably will be made available through the association which will 
not otherwise be released. For instance, films of the Commission on Human 
Relations of the Progressive Education Association cannot be distributed com¬ 
mercially, and the Progressive Education Association is not in a position to dis¬ 
tribute them. Similarly, short subjects recommended for release by the educa¬ 
tional advisory committee of the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors 
of America, Incorporated, probably will not be readily available for school use 
through commercial distributors nor through any other agency. 

4. Individuals and institutions have little influence in getting desirable 
educational films produced and released, but collectively they can make them¬ 
selves heard. 

5. Through the association is available the collective experience of all its 
members in methods of selecting, previewing, and evaluating films. 

6. If film users pool their orders, they can reduce the costs of distribution to 
producers and eventually effect a corresponding reduction in prices. 

7. Through the association assistance will be given to institutions in the 
establishment of new film libraries, thus expanding the market. In this way 
future profitable production of educational motion pictures can be assured. 

Superintendents and others who feel the need of assistance in ob¬ 
taining films for use in the schools will also be interested in a pam¬ 
phlet recently published by Teachers College, Columbia University. 
The pamphlet was prepared by Mary E. Townes and carries the 
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title Teaching with Motion Pictures: A Guide to Sources of Informa¬ 
tion and Materials. Part I, “The Educational Film as a Teaching 
Aid,” contains annotated bibliographies on such topics as the follow¬ 
ing: basic books, research studies, periodicals, organizations and 
agencies, source list of distributors of educational films, and source 
list of educational films. Parts II and III are devoted, respectively, 
to “The Theatrical Film as an Educational Force” and “Making 

O 

Motion Pictures in the School.” The pamphlet should prove es¬ 
pecially helpful to those who need a practical guide through the 
mazes of material on the motion picture in education, and it should 
serve, too, to suggest new paths to be explored. 

A Report on Important Phases of Instruction 
in the Elementary School 

F or a number of years the State Education Department of New 
York has held an annual conference of supervisors and directors 
of instruction in elementary schools. The recently published “Re¬ 
port of Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Conference” has in it 
materials which should be of interest to elementary-school teachers 
and principals throughout the country. The report contains ab¬ 
stracts of the following committee reports: (i) “School-Home-Com¬ 
munity Relationships,” (2) “The Influence of Changing Conceptions 
of Education upon the Function and Organization of Supervision,” 
(3) “Criterions for Determining the Success of the Elementary 
School,” and (4) “Adaptations to the Needs of Superior Pupils.” • 


An Example of Basic Material for Curriculum Revision 

T he school should seek to orientate the child in his environment, 
to cultivate in him an understanding of the time and place in 
which he is to grow and develop. It was with this end in view that 
the State Department of Public Instruction in Michigan had pre¬ 
pared a bulletin entitled Michigan Today. The bulletin is the third 
publication of major scope to appear in the Michigan program of 
curriculum revision. The two earlier publications were entitled In¬ 
structional Guide for Elementary Schools and What Does Research 
Say? The general purpose of Michigan Today is described in the 
Preface as follows: 
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In the preparation of this bulletin the authors have had one major purpose in 
view: to present clearly, simply, and accurately such facts concerning the physi¬ 
cal and human resources of Michigan as will enable educators to adjust the 
school curriculum in the light of the implications these resources have for the 
education of children. To achieve this end the authors have described Michigan 
Today in such a way as to stimulate the understanding and imagination of the 
reader. It is hoped that the picture of Michigan here presented will give the 
reader impressions which will guide him in a choice of further studies of the 
resources of the state and their effect on education. An understanding of the 
social and economic status of Michigan with its educational implications will 
help to erect a series of guideposts for the construction of a new school cur¬ 
riculum. 

Among the chapter titles are the following: "The Geological and 
Physical Features of Michigan,” "Land and Forests,” “Mineral 
Resources,” "The People of Michigan,” “The Family,” "The Com¬ 
munity,” "The Government,” “Transportation and Communica¬ 
tion,” "Unemployment in Michigan,” "Occupations,” “Social Plan¬ 
ning and Social Change,” and “The Role of the School as a Social 
Institution.” 


Who’s Who for November 

The authors of articles B. F. Pittenger, dean of the School of 
in the current issue Education of the University of Texas. 

Paul Fendrick, assistant professor of 
education at the State College of Washington, Pullman, Washing¬ 
ton. Charles A. McGlade, superintendent of schools at Pullman, 
Washington. Cloy S. Hobson, superintendent of schools at Genoa, 
Illinois. 0 . L. Harvey, engaged in research in Washington, D.C. 
G. T. Buswell, professor of educational psychology at the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago. Warren W. McSpadden, instructor in science 
at Walt Whitman School, New York City. Anne E. Pierce, head 
of the Department of Music in the Experimental Schools and as¬ 
sistant professor of music at the University of Iowa. William G. 
Whitford, associate professor of art education at the University 
of Chicago. Homer J. Smith, professor of industrial education at 
the University of Minnesota. Beulah I. Coon, agent for studies 
and research in home-economics education in the United States 
Office of Education. Evangeline Colburn, teacher-librarian in the 
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Tk writers oj mm V. L, Beggs, superintendent of schools 
in Ik current ism in Elmhurst, Illinois. G. A. Yoakam, 

professor of education and director of 
courses in elementary education at the University of Pittsburgh. 
Henry J. Otto, consultant in education of the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation. Francis F, Poms, associate professor of education 
at the University of Washington. Helen E, Richardson, teacher 
of history and geography in the University Elementary School of the 
University of Chicago, Clyde 1, Moose, professor of rural educa- 


THE TEACHER IN THE MODERN SCHOOL 


B. F. PITTENGER 
University of Texas 

* 

THE SCHOOL MAKES THE TEACHER 

T here is a trite but truthful maxim, which has formed the text 
for countless essays concerning the importance of teachers, to 
the effect that “as is the teacher, so is the school.” This article seeks 
to emphasize an opposite relationship which is, possibly, not so 
familiar but is just as true, namely, that the concept of the school 
and its purposes which prevails in any society determines that 
society’s concept of the teacher and his functions. Stated in form 
similar to the older maxim, it may be said with equal truth that 
as is the school, so the teacher must he. 

Convincing evidence that there is truth in this assertion may be 
found abroad today in those countries which have adopted the 
theory of the totalitarian state. It makes little difference whether 
one selects as an example Soviet Russia or Fascist Germany or 
Italy. In each of these countries the school is regarded as a major 
instrument for political propaganda. Its business is to build citizens 
for the state and members for the controlling party according to a 
general and preconceived pattern. The discharge of this business 
calls for teachers with well-defined abilities and political points of 
view. Their loyalty to prevailing political principles must be un¬ 
questioned, and ability to promulgate these principles is their chief 
professional qualification. The nature of the political state, as these 
examples show, often gives a character to its schools which largely 
determines the requirements made of teachers. 

It is not necessary, however, to go abroad nor to invade the field 
of national politics to demonstrate that teachers are formed by the 
schools, as well as schools by the teachers. In our own country every 
change and development in the school’s responsibilities has been 
reflected in the demands made on teachers. When the three R’s 
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prevailed in the elementary schools and Latin and Greek in the 
secondary schools, the teachers were of the sort that made good 
drillmasters. The rise of vocationalism as a school objective put a 
premium on teachers with other interests and qualifications. The 
current emphasis on education for democratic living is shown in the 
demand for teachers with democratic sympathies and understand¬ 
ing. State teacher-certification laws, local practices in the employ¬ 
ment and the promotion of teachers, and the requirements for ad¬ 
mission and graduation maintained by institutions for teacher prep¬ 
aration—all change from time to time and from place to place in 
accord with shifts in the prevailing concepts of the objectives and 
the purposes of schools. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE MODERN SCHOOL AND 
IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHING STAFF 

These remarks have been offered by way of justification for the 
theme of this article. There is no point to a discussion of the teacher 
in the modern school except on the theory that the modern school is 
different from its predecessors and that the difference in some way or 
ways affects the character or the status of teachers. The procedure 
suggested is to locate and describe the more important of these dif¬ 
ferences and to estimate their effects. It must be observed, in pass¬ 
ing, that the modern school is not identical with the contemporary 
school, Not all contemporary homes are modern homes, and so with 
schools. The term “modern schools” is taken here to mean the com¬ 
paratively small number of present-day schools which are organized 
and conducted according to modern rather than traditional prin¬ 
ciples. 

The modern school is child-centered .—One characteristic of a mod¬ 
ern school which definitely affects the qualifications required of 
teachers is its increasing concern with children instead of subject 
matter, The modern school is more child-centered, and less subject- 
centered, than was its predecessor. Its business is the education of 
human beings, not the promulgation of favorite “disciplines” or 
subjects. This statement need not commit one to a defense of all 
that is argued by extremists in the name of the child-centered school. 
It means only that the modern school seeks as its end the selective 
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development of children. Subjects are only a means to this end, not 
ends in themselves; and subjects, as ordinarily conceived, are only a 
portion of the means. 

The implication of this characteristic is that teachers should be 
specialists in child nature as well as, and even more than, in sub¬ 
jects. They should be thoroughly informed about children. Their 
preparation must include instruction in the physiology and hygiene, 
the growth, and the mental and social development of children. 
They must also learn to know children through intimate association. 
Directed observation of children should be as much a part of modern 
teacher preparation as is directed observation of the teaching act. 
The accumulation of scientific facts about children is essential, but 
not enough; the modern teacher must be able to enter vicariously 
into the minds and hearts of children and to regard the world, the 
school, and the educative process from the point of view of the child 
as well as that of the adult. 

The modern school is concerned with individuals.—The modern 
school is concerned with children individually, not merely with chil¬ 
dren en masse. The education of children is accomplished through 
the individual education of each child. Knowledge of averages will 
help in understanding individuals, but it is individual children, not 
average children, who are important. This fact is a natural conse¬ 
quence of the shift from the subject to the child as the center of the 
school’s activities. The subject-centered school tends to treat chil¬ 
dren as receptacles into which subject matter may be poured and to 
regard children as generally alike except for size. Some are larger 
than average and will receive subject matter more readily anci hold 
it in larger quantities; some are smaller and can hold less. The child- 
centered school, on the other hand, regards the child as an organism 
whose education is a matter of active acquirement and growth. 

The difference between these conceptions of children as indi¬ 
viduals and as averages may be illustrated by the contrast between 
the institutional and the family attitudes toward children. In an in¬ 
stitution a child is thought of as an inmate. He is just one among 
many—and the many absorb the attention of the institutional staff 
almost to the exclusion of the one. In a home each child in the family 
is an individual in his own right. He is fostered and loved for him- 
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self. However numerous the family, no true parent thinks of it as an 
abstraction. Every child therein is individualized in a very personal 
way. Such is the attitude of the modern school. It is with this mean¬ 
ing, rather than with the older legalistic meaning, that the modern 
teacher may be said to stand in loco parentis. 

The modern school recognizes loth cultural and vocational objec¬ 
tives.- —Another characteristic feature of a modern school is its cordial 
acceptance of both cultural and vocational objectives. At last it has 
become evident that there is no necessary conflict between these two 
sets of basic aims. Both are necessary to complete living, and neither 
is possible of satisfactory fulfilment without the other. If education 
is for life and if life includes work, then surely one object of the 
school must be education for vocation. If life is more than work, it 
likewise follows that the school must have a correspondingly larger 
aim. The modern school in modern society seeks to equip each pupil, 
to the limit of his capacity, both for making a living and for making 
a life. 

Cultural objectives are sought through what is now called “gen¬ 
eral education,” the purpose of which is to prepare the student for 
efficient living on a high plane. Along with mastery of the tools of 
learning and with preparation for citizenship activities, preparation 
for efficient living is a recognized goal of elementary-school work and 
becomes increasingly significant at the high-school and junior-college 
levels. In many colleges today the work of the Freshman and Sopho¬ 
more years is being largely made over to provide better facilities for 
general education. The logic of the movement is bringing a similar 
revamping of the senior high school program, while the exploratory 
program of the junior high school has recognized this objective from 
the beginning. 

The implications of these facts for teachers at all these levels seem 
evident. If enlightenment is an objective for the student, it must be 
a possession of the teacher. General education for students cannot 
be satisfactorily provided by narrowly trained teachers, however 
numerous and comprehensive in total may be the fields that they 
represent. Teachers must embody the essentials of world-culture as 
individuals, not merely as a total group. The impact of each teacher 
on each pupil is determinant of the efficiency of general education. 
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Vocational education finds a place in the modern school, not fc 
itself alone, but also as a part of enlightenment. The efficient pu: 
suit of a vocation is an indispensable part of complete living. A voc; 
tion is not merely a way of making a living; it is an integral portio 
of life itself. In fact, one might argue that it is the co-ordinatin 
center of every life, giving the life purpose and meaning, and tin 
this characteristic, rather than personal economic consideration 
establishes the status of a •vocation. An individual’s vocation, froi 
this standpoint, is his major life-activity, that about which he thinl 
and does most during a whole life’s span. The fact that this mai 
life-activity is also the means by which most persons make the 
livings is, in a sense, an economic accident; but it is a real fa< 
nonetheless. 

Vocationalism in the modern school presents two large aspect 
One is guidance; the other is vocational training or preparatioi 
Guidance looms large in the earlier stages of the child’s schoi 
career. Selection must be made, or at least assumed, before specif 
preparation can begin. Vocational selection, however, is largely 
trial-and-error process under guidance. Among other things, then 
fore, guidance calls for practice in varied and generalized vocation; 
activities—-practice which, after selection has been made, be conn 
the basis for more specific vocational preparation. It now seen 
likely that in the future such vocational preparation as is provide 
in the schools will be largely of the basic exploratory or guidain 
sort. There are relatively few vocations for which the public schoi 
can be expected to offer adequate specific training. 

The point at issue here is the part, if any, that the general or noi 
vocational teacher should have in this matter—and the consequei 
reflection on his qualities and training. Heretofore the schools hai 
depended largely on special teachers and guidance officers for all th 
work, but there is much to indicate that in the soon-to-be model 
school all teachers will have a part to play, at least in the guidam 
function and at the elementary-school level. Vocational guidance 
but a part of the larger problem of educational guidance, and tl 
latter, in turn, is a part of individual life-guidance. The implicatic 
is that teachers in general will need to understand and to apprcciat 
more than many of them have in the past, the significance of tl 
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vocational element in life and education and to broaden their knowl¬ 
edge about vocational opportunities in the modern world. In the 
larger schools they will doubtless be assisted by specialists, but even 
here the responsibility of the general teacher cannot be eliminated. 
The smaller schools must, of course, continue to rely on such service 
as the general teachers can render, or go without anything of the 
kind at all. 

The modem school is concerned with social training .—Perhaps the 
most conspicuous feature of the modern school is its concern with 
the social and the civic aspects of education, growing out of a revival 
of its original primary obligation. Public education in a democracy 
exists for democracy’s preservation and improvement. The public 
free school in this country is primarily an agency for extending the 
democratic.way of life. 

Public education in America is based on the idea of the taxation of 
all wealth for the education of all children. Although imperfectly 
realized in practice, this idea is today generally accepted by both 
educators and the general public. It was not always so. When pro¬ 
posed more than a century ago, the idea was condemned as unfair, 
un-American, unconstitutional, and even worse. The taxation of one 
man’s property for the education of another man’s child was stig¬ 
matized as “robbery.” The answer to this criticism which prevailed 
at the time was that every person, rich or poor, is responsible to the 
extent of his means for the welfare of his country and that the 
security of a democracy rests on the intelligence and the information 
of its citizens. This philosophy underlay the establishment of the 
American free public school. 

For several generations, during the period of continental exploita¬ 
tion which seems now drawing toward a close, this original concept of 
the major function of the public school in this country underwent a 
change. Emphasis was then given to the idea that the citizen has a 
right to education by the state, rather than that the state has a right 
to educated citizens. The emphasis was on the rights of citizens and 
the duty of the government, instead of the duty of citizens and the 
rights of government. Free schools were advocated as the means for 
equalizing differences in economic and cultural advantages, for plac¬ 
ing the poor boy in a better competitive position in relation to the 
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inheritor of wealth, for putting all citizens on a more nearly equal 
footing in the race for profits and position. In individual cases 
the opportunity for free schooling was often regarded and used 
as a means for securing personal advantage. Not a little of 
our publicly supported professional education is still exploited in 
this way. The free public school then became the recognized instru¬ 
ment for realizing the conventional American doctrine that “any¬ 
body is as good as anybody else, and (if one’s self or one’s offspring) 
maybe a little better.” 

Doubtless public education must recognize the rights of citizens 
and the duty of government, but it must also recognize the duty of 
citizens and the rights of government. Both concepts have a neces¬ 
sary place. The modern school differs from its immediate predeces¬ 
sor in that it has revived the theory under which public education 
took its start. It differs from its original progenitor in that it also 
recognizes the rights of individuals to free and equitable opportunity 
for educational development. It recognizes that democratic govern¬ 
ment is maintained for the welfare of its citizens and also that citi¬ 
zens must be educated to become capable and well disposed for the 
discharge of their duties toward the political state. 

Except for a portion of the press, school people in this country 
seem more clearly aware of the nature of the democratic order than 
almost any other identifiable personnel group. The masses of Ameri¬ 
can citizens seem much confused about it, and this confusion is largely 
responsible for our political and economic ills. To the average 
American, democracy is a form of government rather than a way of 
life. So long as his right to vote and to criticize his government con¬ 
tinues, he thinks that he is enjoying a democracy. If he reflects any 
more deeply, he stops with economic considerations. Democracy 
then appears as a condition of affairs which permits him to vote and 
to criticize, which controls his competitors, and which leaves him 
alone with his business or perhaps gives him a subsidy when needed. 
He seldom gets down in his thinking to the deep underlying stratum 
of protecting and increasing human happiness; yet it is at this level 
where real democracy, as the modern school conceives democracy, 
must exist. 

There is a group of thinkers who maintain that sociology is the 
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starting and the returning point—the mother, so to speak'—of all the 
fields of social science. Economics and politics are means to social 
ends. Ultimately, economic and political problems lead into prob¬ 
lems concerning the social well-being. Translated into terms appro¬ 
priate to this article, this doctrine means that democracy is essen¬ 
tially social. Political democracy is only an instrument for main¬ 
taining economic and social democracy; and economic democracy, in 
turn, is a means toward, and is measured by, social democracy. 
Social democracy, in its turn, is the diffusion to the widest possible 
extent of the greatest possible freedom among all the members of 
the social order. Thus is the phrase “democracy as a way of life” 
interpreted. That government is most democratic, whatever its 
form, which is most successful in establishing and perpetuating a 
social democracy. 

Social democracy as thus conceived is not “socialism” as generally 
defined. Its objective is the individual, not society as such. The 
essence of democracy is individualism. It is composed of individ¬ 
uals; it exists for the benefit of these individuals; and its form is 
dictated by the needs of these individuals. On the other hand, de¬ 
mocracy is not individualism run wild. In a democracy the right of 
every individual to the largest possible share in human happiness is 
restricted by the one fact that every other individual in the de¬ 
mocracy has the same right. The essence of democracy is, first, to 
protect this right of every individual from the encroachments of 
other individuals who are pursuing their identical rights and, second, 
to encourage and help each individual in any way that does not 
involve subtraction from the balanced rights of others in the society. 
In the third place, in a democracy promotion and protection of the 
rights of individuals are achieved through the initiative and the 
support of the very individuals whose rights are being promoted 
and protected. 

The modern school seeks to build citizens for a social as well as a 
political democracy. If these ends are to be accomplished, it is neces¬ 
sary that teachers understand both social and political democracy 
and that they devotedly support democratic institutions. It is essen¬ 
tial that teachers in the schools of a democracy be “democrats” in 
their sympathies and understanding. This statement does not mean 
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that all teachers must support one political party or that their 
social, economic, and political opinions shall be of the same com¬ 
plexion; it means that they should subscribe to that theory of 
democratic individualism upon which true democracy is based. 
They should be disciples of the democratic way of life. 

I realize that there are persons who will regard this declaration as 
inconsistent with “freedom of teaching.” Such persons appear to be¬ 
lieve that democracy is not democracy unless its teachers, like 
other citizens, have complete freedom of speech in political matters, 
even to the extent of undermining democracy. This belief seems to 
me to say that democracy is not democracy unless it, alone among 
all the forms of government known to man, denies itself the right 
and the duty of preserving and defending itself. The essence of de¬ 
mocracy, to these persons, is its right to commit suicide. 

I believe that totalitarian principles are as subversive of de¬ 
mocracy as democratic principles are subversive of totalitarianism. 
Democracy can no more survive the effects of totalitarianism in 
schools than Fascist or socialistic governments can survive the teach¬ 
ing of democracy. The schools of a democracy, like those of a totali¬ 
tarian state, must sustain and support the society that supports 
them. The attempt observed in some places to exclude from the 
schools of this country even the mention of other forms of govern¬ 
ment is, of course, as ridiculous as it is futile; but that American 
teachers should be democrats —and not socialists or monarchists, or 
communists or Fascists—is to my mind an axiom of the first order. 
Teachers comprise the one great organ of the democratic state that 
creates and purifies its lifeblood. Surely democracy has the un¬ 
qualified right to assure itself that this vital organ does not pump 
it full of poisons. 

Besides accepting democratic principles, teachers should be skilful 
in educating boys and girls to become worthy citizens. They should 
appreciate the importance of emotional as well as intellectual prep¬ 
aration. Democracy is as much a matter of feeling and attitudes as 
it is of understanding. The basic social attitudes established in each 
child’s early life become a sort of second nature which is hard to 
change and -which continues as a frame of reference for the citizen’s 
thinking and acting in his later years. Increasingly as the child 
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grows older, these emotional attitudes are given concrete direction 
through the cultivation of his intellect and understanding. Here 
arises the question of indoctrination, which must be reserved for 
discussion in another place. 


SUMARY 

This article has argued that the school makes the teacher, as well 
as the teacher the school. The prevailing concept of the school and 
its functions indicates the types of personalities who should be 
selected to teach and the kinds of equipment that should be given 
them. These claims are well illustrated by the demands that are 
made on teachers by the modern school. The ideal modern teacher 
is not a mere drillmaster or a disciplinarian or a book-worm, but 
rather a socially intelligent and enlightened person who has both a 
scientific and a human understanding of children and who is devoted 
emotionally and intellectually to the democratic way of life. 



A VALIDATION OF TWO PROGNOSTIC TESTS 
OF READING APTITUDE 
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* 

T his study reports an inquiry to determine the predictive value 
of two well-known measures of reading aptitude when related 
to an objective criterion of first-grade reading achievement. The 
subjects for the experiment were first-grade pupils in the schools of 
Pullman, Washington. This study appeared to be warranted, not 
because it was novel, but because a school administrator is often 
confronted with the practical problem of passing judgment early in 
the school year on those children who may not make normal 
progress in the typical first year of reading instruction. Valid predic¬ 
tive evidence is essential if reliable guidance for the individual pupil 
is to be effected. The initial capacities of some children presenting 
themselves for first-grade entrance might be so disparate that a 
postponement of the reading program is warranted. 

The Detroit First-Grade Intelligence Test had been given regular¬ 
ly to entering first-grade pupils in Pullman for a number of years. 
Under the existing regulations a child could enter school at the be¬ 
ginning of the year with a minimum chronological age of five years 
and seven months. While, in general, the available evidence indi¬ 
cates that children who rank higher in mental age are likely to make 
better reading progress, there are a number of exceptions to the 
hypothesis advocating an optimum minimum mental age of six years 
and four months . 1 It was recognized that reading, admittedly a com¬ 
plex process, requires other prerequisites than that of mental age; 
yet the matter of expediency demanded that some categorical deci¬ 
sion be made in connection with questionable cases. An extensive 

1 Elizabeth B. Bigelow, “School Progress of Under-Age Children,” Elementary 
School Journal, XXXV (November, 1934), 186-93. 
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study involving the interrelationships of such factors as the home 
background, education and intelligence of the parents, interests of 
the home in the school, as well as the child’s many physical and 
personality attributes, would have involved extensive inquiry in¬ 
compatible with facilities for an early disposition. An experiment to 
team up the Metropolitan Readiness Tests with the Detroit First- 
Grade Intelligence Test was, consequently, decided on in order that 
the combined predictive possibilities of these tests might be deter¬ 
mined in terms of first-grade reading achievement. 

The following report indicates the results obtained for pupils 
entering Grade I in the Pullman schools during one school year. 
The reading achievement of these pupils was tested at the end of the 
year by means of the Gates Primary Reading Test. Validating cri¬ 
teria were established in terms of reading-grade status by averaging 
the grade positions for the three tests constituting the Gates test 
battery. The authors of the Metropolitan Readiness Tests indicate 
that ordinarily children who score below 60 and who are six years of 
age or older (a statement which apparently also implies an equiv¬ 
alent mental maturity) at the time of the test are unable to make 
satisfactory progress in first-grade school work as judged by scores 
on reading-achievement tests given at the end of the year. 1 They 
admit, however, possibilities of exceptions to this generalization. 

Complete data were available for sixty-six first-grade pupils. 
Fifty-three of these made satisfactory progress in reading, and 
thirteen did not. A product-moment correlation of .94 ± .01 was 
obtained between the scores made on the Detroit First-Grade Intel¬ 
ligence Test and those on the Metropolitan Readiness Tests. This 
correlation appeared exceptionally high and presumably implied a 
high correspondence in the abilities measured by these two tests. 
In light of this finding it might seem that the Metropolitan tests 
measured components very similar to those measured by the Detroit 
test and that the additional test did not contribute substantially to 
the discriminatory criteria. An examination of the reading achieve¬ 
ment available at the end of the year offered an opportunity to con¬ 
firm this hypothesis. These data are presented in Figure 1. 

1 Gertrude H. Hildreth and Nellie L. Griffiths, Metropolitan Readiness Tests — 
Manual of Directions , p, 17. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1933. 
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Mental Age on Detroit First-Grade Intelligence Test 

Tig. i. —Placement of sixty-six pupils on Detroit First-Grade Intelligence Test and Metropolitan Readiness Tests. (Squares 
indicate pupils who made adequate progress in reading; circles, those who made inadequate progress. The numbers inserted indicate 
the reading grade at the end of the year, two numbers in a cell indicating two pupiis at that level.) 
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A break-down of the incidence of pupils making scores below or 
above 60 on the Metropolitan Readiness Tests gives the results 
shown in Table 1. These results indicate that prognosis on the basis 
of the Metropolitan Readiness Tests alone did not fully differentiate 
pupils at the beginning of the year who actually made satisfactory 

TABLE 1 

Distribution of Pupils Scoring below and above 
60 on Metropolitan Readiness Tests Accord¬ 
ing to Reading Achievement and According 
to Mental Age on Detroit First-Grade in¬ 
telligence Test 



Number op Pupils 
with Scores on 
Metropolitan Test 


Below 60 

Above 60 

Total number of cases. 

17 

49 

Pupils with adequate reading 
achievement on Gales test: 
Mental ages above six on De¬ 
troit test. 

6 

43 

Mental ages below six on De¬ 
troit test. 

2 ! 

2 

Total. 

8 

45 

Pupils with inadequate reading 
achievement on Gates test: 
With mental ages above six on 
Detroit test. 

2 

4 

With mental ages below six on 
Detroit test. 

7 

0 

Total. 

0 

4 


reading progress in the first grade, that is, achieved one grade of 
reading progress. Only 49 of the 66 cases (74 per cent) made scores 
on the Metropolitan Readiness Tests which, if considered alone, 
warranted a prediction of potential reading success. Again, eight of 
the 17 children (47 per cent) who scored below 60 on the Metro¬ 
politan Readiness Tests, actually made normal reading progress. 
Furthermore, when the mental ages of the questionable cases (those 
having scores below 60) were taken into account, a significant mul¬ 
tiple probability favored the hypothesis that, whenever a mental age 
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of at least six years was identified with a score below the critical 
Metropolitan rating, the possibility of adequate reading achieve¬ 
ment was increased. 

Conversely, there was not a single instance in the group scoring 
above 60 on the Metropolitan tests with a mental age below six years 
where inadequate reading was found. When the categorical criterion 
of a score of at least 60 on the Metropolitan tests was used, there 
were, in the group of 49 pupils, 45 (92 per cent) who made adequate 
reading achievement. The incidence of pupils having a mental age 
below six years and also a favorable score on the Metropolitan, tests 
and adequate reading achievement was negligible—only two in¬ 
stances out of 45 (4 per cent). 

A similar analysis based on the Detroit First-Grade Intelligence 
Test was made, and the results are shown, in Table 2. These data 
indicate that individual prognosis based on a six-year level of intel¬ 
ligence appeared to be more significant than a level of six and a half 
years. Figure 1 confirms this conclusion, since five of the six pupils 
in the mental-age zone of six to six and a half achieved satisfactory 
reading attainment. Consequently the present analysis utilizes this 
empirical level as a point of departure. The evidence in Table 2 indi¬ 
cates that, while pupils who have mental ages above six years are in 
a favorable position for group prediction of reading achievement (55 
out of 66, or 83 per cent, of the cases falling in this category), never¬ 
theless a mental age below six years on the Detroit First-Grade 
Intelligence Test does not entirely preclude the possibility of reading 
success. Four of the eleven pupils with mental ages below six made 
adequate reading grades and indicated potential instances where 
denial of opportunity might have resulted. While it is granted that, 
because of the small number of cases involved, the findings here do 
not possess statistical reliability, yet they have certain clinical value. 
A consideration of the scores made on the Metropolitan tests would 
have altered the prediction for two of these eleven pupils. It is par¬ 
ticularly significant, furthermore, that a valid prediction of reading 
success could have been established for pupils falling below six years 
in mental age in nine out of eleven instances if the diagnosis of read¬ 
ing aptitude had been based jointly on the two prognostic tests. 

Forty-nine of the group of 55 pupils (89 per cent) withmental ages 
above six years terminated the academic year with adequate reading 
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achievement. Association of the Metropolitan Readiness Tests with 
the Detroit First-Grade Intelligence Test did not increase the degree 
of predictability, for there were six adequate readers who scored 
below the critical level on the Metropolitan tests and four inadequate 

TABLE 2 

Distribution of Pupils with Mental Ages below 
and above Six on Detroit First-Grade Intelli¬ 
gence Test According to Reading Achieve¬ 
ment and According to Score on Metropoli¬ 
tan Readiness Tests 



Number or Poms 
with Mental Ages 


Below Six 

Above Six 

Total number of cases. 

II 

S5 

Pupils with adequate reading 
achievement on Gates test: 
Scoring above 60 on Metropoli¬ 
tan tests. 

2 

43 

Scoring below 6o on Metropoli¬ 
tan tests. 

2 

6 

Total. 

4 

49 

Pupils with inadequate reading 
achievement on Gates test: 
Scoring above 60 on Metropoli¬ 
tan tests. 

o 

4 

Scoring below 60 on Metropoli¬ 
tan tests. 

7 

2 

Total. 

7 

6 


readers who scored above the critical level. In the category of pupils 
attaining inadequate reading achievement, a consideration of the 
scores on the Metropolitan tests again did not offer discrimination 
significant for predictive purposes. 

The preceding analysis of the data might be treated summarily in 
the following tentative conclusions. Neither the Detroit First-Grade 
Intelligence Test nor the Metropolitan Readiness Tests, separately, 
nor even a selective combination of their measures, yielded evidence 
that exclusively would make it possible to predict ultimate individ- 
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ual attainment in first-grade reading. In general, however, scores 
above the commonly accepted critical levels on these prognostic tests 
tended to give selective status on a categorical basis. It appears that 
adequacy of individual prediction could be increased somewhat by 
utilizing a combination of the scores on the two tests. The latter 
consideration involves, however, the following discriminations. In 

TABLE 3 

Distribution of Pupils who Made Inadequate 
and Adequate Reading Achievement on Gates 
Test According to Level Attained on metro¬ 
politan Readiness Tests and Detroit First- 
Grade Intelligence Test 



Number of Purus 

Making 

Inadequate 

Reading 

Achieve¬ 

ment 

Making 

Adequate 

Rending 

Achieve¬ 

ment 

Total number of cases. 

13 

S3 

Pupils below critical levels on both 



Metropolitan and Detroit tests. 

7 

2 

Pupils above critical levels: 



On both tests. 

4 

43 

On one test. 

2 

8 


the case of pupils having mental ages of six years or over, the Metro¬ 
politan Readiness Tests appeared to offer no discriminatory ad¬ 
vantages, but these tests appeared to aid the accuracy of prediction 
for pupils below six years mentally. Likewise, the Detroit test ap¬ 
pears to aid in discriminating the reading prognosis for pupils falling 
below the critical level on the Metropolitan tests. The Detroit test 
does not appear, however, to further discrimination of pupils who 
score above 60 on the Metropolitan tests. 

A somewhat different approach for analysis of the data in Figure 1 
would be to consider the reading-prognosis tests in terms of joint 
scores for those pupils who achieved at least one grade of reading 
achievement and for those pupils who did not make this grade. This 
treatment gives the results shown in Table 3. It is obvious from this 
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tabulation that valid prognoses could have been obtained for 58 of 
the 66 pupils (88 per cent of the entire experimental population) if 
normal reading opportunities had been postponed for those pupils 
falling below the critical levels on both aptitude tests. A considera¬ 
tion of the factors influencing test unreliability and the complexity 
of conditions affecting adequate reading efficiency presents an excel¬ 
lent recommendation for utilizing the Detroit First-Grade Intel¬ 
ligence Test and the Metropolitan Readiness Tests as prognostic 
tests for reading aptitude, especially when expediency offers a 
limited basis for administrative judgment, 

SUMMARY 

Based on one year of reading achievement, as measured by the 
Gates Primary Reading Test, an attempt was made to validate the 
prognostic value of the Detroit First-Grade Intelligence Test and the 
Metropolitan Readiness Tests, These tests were given to all school 
children entering Grade I in Pullman, Washington, but findings have 
necessarily been restricted to those cases for whom complete records 
were available, The evidence indicates that critical utilization of 
these two tests in selective combination enhances their significance 
for prediction of first-grade achievement. 



THE COMPLIMENTARY MARK 


CLOY S. HOBSON 
Public Schools, Genoa,, Illinois 

* 

THE NEED FOR THE MARK 

T he lowest passing mark is reserved in some schools for those 
pupils who are unable to do the standard quality or quantity of 
work. It is a reward for effort rather than a measure of achievement. 
The pupil who receives the mark is presumably laboring under a 
handicap which, although he makes his best effort, prevents his do¬ 
ing standard work. Such a mark is sometimes called a “complimen¬ 
tary mark.” It will be so designated in this article. 

The complimentary mark is widely used. In a few schools it is an 
integral part of the marking system and is governed by adequate 
administrative regulations. In other schools, although it is given 
administrative sanction, it has little or no regulation. In still other 
schools teachers use it independently, however and whenever they 
please, without administrative sanction. The complimentary mark, 
of course, even in the schools where it is carefully regulated, is not 
the ideal solution for the problems presented by the subnormal or 
the underprivileged children. Many progressive schools are working 
toward widely differentiated curriculums and highly individualized 
instruction. Such integrating practices may be developed into the 
ultimate solution. In schools, however, where facilities are too lim¬ 
ited to provide highly differentiated materials and methods of in¬ 
struction and where a marking system is in use, the complimentary 
mark is a justifiable device and may be given a place in the schools’ 
philosophies of education. 

The use of the complimentary mark is a step toward democracy in 
education. A thoroughly democratic school adapts its work to the 
abilities and the needs of the children. It does not ask the children 
to conform to a common pattern. Few, if any, schools, however, are 
able at present to provide highly individualized instruction. Neces- 
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sary economies require that they set up standards of achievement 
adapted to the great middle group of abilities and that they offer 
instruction to bring the larger percentage of the pupils within the 
scope of these standards. The deviates at the lower end of the scale 
are unable to meet the standard requirements in quantity and qual¬ 
ity of work. If the school is undemocratic, it will adhere rigidly to its 
standards and the less able pupil will be required to repeat the course 
or grade. In high school he may be permitted to try an alternate 
subject and to sacrifice credit in the subject which was not adapted 
to his abilities and needs. In the elementary school, where nearly 
all subjects belong to the common core, he has no choice but to 
repeat. He may repeat many times and still not reach the standard. 
In any event he becomes retarded. In some cases he becomes so dis¬ 
couraged with work ill adapted to his needs and with repeated fail¬ 
ures that he drops out of school at the first opportunity. A school 
which cannot offer highly individualized instruction may, in the in¬ 
terests of democracy, employ the complimentary mark. The com¬ 
plimentary mark, if wisely used, protects the pupil against the 
deadening sense of repeated failures in subjects that are not adapted 
to his abilities and needs and gives him the opportunity to profit, 
insofar as he is capable, from the curricular and the extra-curriculum 
offerings of the school. 

ADVANTAGES Or THE MARK 

Teachers who use the complimentary mark state that it provides 
the benefits listed below. Some of these statements may appear at 
first to condone a pedagogically undesirable situation. If the situa¬ 
tion created by the use of the complimentary mark, however, is con¬ 
trasted with the situation which obtains without it, the former, if it 
be an evil, is seen to be the lesser of two evils. 

1. It preserves in a pupil who cannot achieve the work of the curriculum a 
sense of self-confidence, self-respect, even of success. 

2. It gives credit for effort. 

3. It encourages continued effort even when achievement is slight. 

4. It permits the school to promote to the next course or grade a pupil who, 
because of lack of opportunity, has not been able to do the work of a grade or a 
course but who will nevertheless be able to do the work of the next grade or 
course. 
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5. It permits the school to graduate some pupils who cannot meet all the 
academic requirements for graduation. 

6. It retains pupils in school who, although they cannot succeed in some 
types of required work, are succeeding in other types of work. 

7. It retains pupils of school age in school for the benefits that they derive 
from the socializing opportunities of the school. 

8. It provides the opportunity to give pupils work commensurate with their 
abilities and needs even though it is not the standard work of the course or 
grade. 

9. It saves teacher and pupil from too much make-up work after the pupil 
has been absent for illness or other necessary causes. 

10. It gives teachers overburdened with work the opportunity to spend less 
time with slow pupils and more time with pupils who are doing standard work 
or better. 

11. It distinguishes between pupils who have earned promotion and those 
who are promoted without having done the required work. 

12. It enables teachers to set a relatively high standard for promotion with¬ 
out failing too many pupils, for those who cannot meet the high standards may 
be “passed" with a complimentary mark. 

13. It saves the community the cost of unprofitable repetition of courses or 
grades. 

DISADVANTAGES OF THE MARK 

The chief objections to the complimentary mark seem to arise 
because the device is so often misused. The following criticisms are 
most commonly offered. 

1. The use of the complimentary mark is not carefully regulated by an ad¬ 
ministrative plan. It is not a planned part of the marking system and of the 
general administration of the school. 

2. Teachers and administrators in a school system lack a common under¬ 
standing of the meaning of the mark and do not use it uniformly throughout 
the system. 

3. Pupils, parents, college authorities, and employers, because they do not 
understand its meaning, are often disappointed in the low achievements of 
pupils who have been graduated from high school by use of the complimentary 
mark. 

4. Teachers do not know to whom to give the mark because of the difficulty 
of determining ability, or the lack of it, to do standard work. 

5. An indifferent but capable pupil may succeed in his desire to be known as 
a complimentary-mark pupil and so “get by” with little real effort. 

6. Some teachers may use the mark with pupils of low intellectual ability as 
an excuse for not making an effort to teach a pupil all he can learn. 

7. Teachers and administrators may become satisfied with the compli- 
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mentary mark and may not work toward the ultimate goal of providing cur- 
riculums suited to the needs and the abilities of all pupils. 

8. A pupil may make satisfactory effort in a course or a grade and be pro¬ 
moted with a complimentary mark when he could have profited measurably by 
repeating. 

9. The compliment ary mark may be given too freely in prerequisite courses, 
as in high-school English, so that many pupils with low-grade preparation find 
their way into the upper levels of the subject. If they nearly outnumber the 
pupils with adequate preparation, the standards of the entire class may be 
lowered to accommodate them. 

10. A pupil may become labeled a complimentary-mark pupil and be denied 
opportunity to attempt work that he might do well. 

11. A dull but hard-working child may be embarrassed or discouraged by 
being classified as a complimentary-mark pupil with others of a less desirable 
type. 

12. The progress that .a dull child actually makes cannot be indicated if he 
always receives the complimentary mark. 

13. The academic standards of the school may be lowered by using the 
complimentary mark. 

PRECAUTIONS FOR USE OF THE MARK 

In order that the abuses listed above may be avoided arid that the 
complimentary mark may be made a valuable device in administer¬ 
ing a more nearly democratic school system, certain precautions 
should be taken. 

1. The use of the complimentary mark should be regulated by a carefully 
worked out administrative plan. 

2. All teachers in the school should have a common understanding of the 
meaning of the mark and should use it according to that understanding. 

3. Parents, pupils, college-admission offices, and prospective employers of 
pupils should understand the meaning of the mark. It should rarely, if ever, be 
used as a basis for recommendation for college entrance. 

4. A case study should be made of each pupil who may be a complimentary- 
mark pupil to discover as fully as possible his aptitudes and needs. The case 
study should develop continuously as the pupil’s reactions to various types of 
subject matter and instructional methods are discovered and recorded. 

5. The complimentary mark should be used for a pupil only after a conference 
of teachers and supervisors has made a careful study of his case record. To 
receive the complimentary mark, the pupil should be judged by the conference 
to be doing the best work of which he is capable under the circumstances and to 
be incapable of profiting measurably by repetition. Particular care should be 
taken to identify pupils with the “get-by” attitude who want to conceal their 
abilities and to become branded as complimentary-mark pupils. Slow workers 
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should usually be given a mark of “incomplete” rather than the complimentary 
mark. The mark should be used sparingly in prerequisite subjects. Some 
handicaps which may entitle pupils to the complimentary mark are low general 
ability, inaptitude in specific subjects, inefficient mental habits, psycho-physical 
defects, an overload of work outside of school, poor scholastic background, nerv¬ 
ous or emotional disturbances, poor physical health, and long absence from 
school. 

6. The standard requirements for any course or grade should not be lowered 
for pupils who are capable of meeting them, even though there are a number of 
complimentary-mark pupils in the group. 

7. The determination that a child is a complimentary-mark pupil in one 
course or grade or in one marking period should not necessarily hold for all 
courses or grades or for all marking periods. The teacher should aid the pupil 
in an effort to remove the handicaps and to do standard work. 

8. Teachers and administrators should not consider the complimentary 
mark the ultimate solution but should strive continually to adapt the work to 
the aptitudes and the needs of each pupil. 

CONCLUSION 

The ultimate goal of a democratic school is the use of individual 
curriculums. The writer has commented on the individualization of 
curriculums in another connection . 1 As this goal is approached and 
as techniques are developed for teaching individuals effectively in 
class groups, the need for the complimentary mark will disappear. 
Then, indeed, the achievements of pupils in school cannot be com¬ 
pared by use of marks, for no single scale can be devised that will 
apply to all. Two symbols only will be required, one indicating that 
the pupil has made satisfactory progress in his curriculum and the 
other indicating that he has not. 

1 Cloy S. Hobson, “Evaluating the Curriculum for the Individual Pupil,” Appraising 
ike Elementary-School Program, pp. 323-30. Sixteenth Yearbook of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals. Bulletin of the Department of Elementary School Prin¬ 
cipals, Vol. XVI, No. 6, Washington: Department of Elementary School Principals 
of the National Education Association, 1937. 



ENROLMENT TRENDS IN ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL GRADES, BY STATES 


O. L. HARVEY 
Washington, D.C. 

* 

I N an earlier article 1 the writer sought, from an analysis of na¬ 
tional enrolment data, to determine the extent to which popula¬ 
tion shifts, economic depression, and administrative grading and 
promotional policies may have accounted for trends in public-school 
enrolments at the elementary-school level during the period 1911- 
36, The earlier analysis showed that the effects of the economic de¬ 
pression and especially of administrative grading policies so ob¬ 
scured the total picture that it was almost impossible to determine 
the influence of population shifts alone. At the same time, there was 
clearly indicated the need for more detailed analysis in terms of state 
data from which to determine, if possible, what variations might ex¬ 
ist between states. The present article constitutes an attempt to 
provide that analysis. 

To present a comprehensive discussion of trends by grades in each 
state separately would, it is obvious, constitute an impossible task 
in a brief article and would be boring to the reader. It has been found 
convenient, therefore, to provide a kind of shorthand sketch which, 
in rough outline, should serve to indicate state enrolment trends at 
the elementary-school level for the period 1918-36. 

The initial problem (and this contribution makes merely an at¬ 
tempt at a partial solution) was to express the essential facts in 
simple outline, sufficient for purposes of reconstruction in tabular 
and graphic form. If this end was to be achieved, it was necessary, 
first of all, to eliminate all unessential or misleading evidence. It was 
decided, therefore, to exclude from consideration all secondary- 
school data; all kindergarten and preschool data; and, because of 
their markedly eccentric behavior, all first-grade enrolments. This 

1 0 . L. Harvey, “Enrolment Trends and Population Shifts,” Elementary School 
Journal, XXXVIII (May, 1938), 655-62. 
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decision left for consideration only Grades II-VIII, inclusive, or in 
states in which the seven-four plan predominates, Grades II-VII, 
inclusive. Since, however, trends are not moving in the same direc¬ 
tion nor at the same rate in all these grades, the next problem was to 
develop a simplified scheme for expressing trends within the grade 
limits selected. Almost any such scheme, it was evident, would be 
arbitrary, but some schemes would be more reasonable and more 
appropriate than others. An examination of the grade enrolment 
data charted for several states made it clear that trend lines for total 
enrolments would be grossly misleading because of trend variations 
among grades included in the total. On the other hand, to present 
more than two trend lines would complicate resolution of the final 
picture. It was therefore decided, after some experimentation with 
the data for several states, to limit comparison to two measures. 
These could represent either two separate single grades or the aver¬ 
ages for two separate groups of grades. The latter procedure, using 
one curve to represent the average for Grades II-V and the other to 
represent the average for Grades VI-VIII (or VI-VII), was even¬ 
tually selected. That this grouping of grades was purely arbitrary is 
not denied; any other grouping could have been used. It seemed, 
however, that the grouping chosen was convenient for the interpre¬ 
tation of current trends. 1 

Still a third problem remained. The computed averages neces¬ 
sarily would be expressed in the form of frequencies, which vary from 
one state to another according to the size of the enrolment. Thus, 
state comparisons would be useless unless the data were presented 
in graphic form on ratio paper. Furthermore, the trend lines thus 
developed maintain no constant relation with each other, and neither 
trend line is in itself stable. Some method would have to be de¬ 
veloped to express the derived averages in comparable terms. The 
solution obviously lay, first, in expressing one of the trend lines (the 
“variable”) in terms of its relation to the other (assumed to be “con¬ 
stant”) and, second, in expressing the “constant” as an index rela¬ 
tive to a base year common to all states. 

1 An impeccable method of expressing the trends of a complex of grades in simple 
and effective form would constitute an exceedingly valuable contribution in this field 
of statistics. 
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Thus, to express elementary-school enrolment trends in a given 
state at a given time and in such a way as to simplify comparison 
with those for any other state at the same or any other time, and to 
avoid the complexity which arises from a study of each of seven or 
more grades separately, it is sufficient for practical purposes to re¬ 
port merely two measures: the index for the average of Grades II- 
V and the percentage which the average of Grades VI-VIII con¬ 
stitutes of this index. 

Appended are two tables and a chart. 1 Table i presents, for each 
state and, insofar as reported, for each biennium since 1918, the index 
for the average for Grades II-V. As base year it was found con¬ 
venient to select 1926, the first in which a sufficiently large number 
of states reported enrolment data. Sufficient data were available for 
Colorado and Iowa to justify the estimating of an average for the 
base year, but unfortunately they were not available for Vermont, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut, which are consequently omitted. 
The score for the base year, necessary for index computation, is pre¬ 
sented for each state in the second column. 

Because the maximum or “peak” index for each state is not always 
clearly determinable, an approximation has been made on the as¬ 
sumption of a smoothed curve. That this procedure is arbitrary is 
fully recognized. The peak indices thus determined are indicated in 
the table in boldface type. It will be noted that a peak index has 
been identified in forty-two states and that the year in which the 
peak index occurred is not the same for all states, even in the same 
region. The peak occurred in one state before 1922, in fifteen states 
before 1926, in twenty-seven before 1930, in thirty-seven before 
1934, and in five during or after 1934. 

Unfortunately age trends by states are not available after 1930, 
and those between 1920 and 1930 can only be estimated. Conse¬ 
quently, for the most important period of development, 1926-36, 
direct comparison of age and grade trends is not possible. Two 
methods of analysis are available, however, which might throw light 
on the problem. The first is a comparison of enrolment changes and 
age changes from 1920 to 1930, and the second is the reasonableness 

1 In all three the classification by regions conforms to that adopted by the National 
Resources Committee. 
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of the observation made above concerning the distribution of peak 
years—a measure, as it were, of internal consistency. Making esti¬ 
mates where possible to determine the average enrolments for Grades 
II-V for 1920 and comparing the percentage of the 1930 average to 
the 1920 average with the corresponding percentage for the age 
group of five to nine years, we obtain a rank-difference correlation 
coefficient of only .04+.11. This coefficient suggests that for the 
period 1920-30 there was almost no relation between trends in en¬ 
rolment averages for Grades II-V and the age group of five to nine. 

Consideration of the evidence relating to enrolment trends for 
1920-36, presented above, would tend to confirm this finding. If 
enrolment trends are closely related to shifts in the age structure of 
the population, a fairly high degree of regional consistency should ap¬ 
pear in the incidence of peak years in average enrolments in Grades 
II-V. No such degree of consistency is observable. It is doubtful as 
a generalization, therefore, that the observed enrolment trends by 
states, especially the decline since the peak year in each state, is di¬ 
rectly related to shifts in the age of the population. 

Before this finding is finally accepted, however, it would be well 
to consult the visual evidence of trends in the averages for Grades 
II-V as presented in Figure 1, in which the states have been ar¬ 
ranged by regions. There it will be observed that, although the peak 
year may vary from state to state, the general trend of the curve 
(the upper curve in each case) is somewhat similar for states in the 
same general region. Note, for example, the similarities between 
Washington and Oregon; Montana, the Dakotas, Idaho, Utah, axxd 
Colorado; Arizona aixd New Mexico; the Carolinas, Georgia, Ala¬ 
bama, and Mississippi; and a large number of states in the North¬ 
east and the Middle regions. As will be pointed out later, there 
are really striking regional similarities in enrolment trends—an 
observation forcing reconsideration of the earlier tentative con¬ 
clusion. 

An explanation of the apparent discrepancy in the findings is 
necessary. The only explanation which, in the writer’s opinion, 
might serve the purpose is that advanced in his earlier article deal¬ 
ing with the national picture, namely, that the relation between age 
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TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGES THAT AVERAGE ENROLMENTS FOR GRADES II-V IN 1918-36 
Are of Enrolment in 1926 as base Year* 


State 

Index Base 
Score (En¬ 
rolment in 
Thousands) 

rgiS 

ig20 

ig22 

1(324 

1926 

1928 

1930 

1932 

1934 


Far West: 












California. 

83.9 

67 

71 

83 

98 

IOO 

I0 5 

112 

117 

113 

III 

Nevada. 

i.6 


IOO 

94 

106 

IOO 

IOO 

106 

11 2 

112 

112 

Oregon. 

175 

88 

Ss 

96 

102 

IOO 

IOO 

io 5 

107 

IOO 

90 

Washington. 

31-8 

90 

97 

97 

102 

IOO 

IOO 

102 

96 

91 

88 

Northwest: 












Idaho. 

12 .2 



106 

104 

IOO 

IOI 

97 

92 

90 

90 

Utah. 

13-4 

100 

94 

102 

103 

IOO 

IOO 

00 

98 

96 

92 

Colorado. 

(>S°)t 





IOO 


08 

97 

90 

88 

Wyoming. 

S-o 


102 


no 

IOO 

106 

io8l 

108 

104 

102 

Montana. 

12.1 

88 

115 

106 

104 

IOO 

99 

9S 

92 

86 

81 

North Dakota. 

18.7 

97 

102 


102 

IOO 

96 

91 

87 

83 

80 

South Dakota. 

I7.O 


96 

IOI 

102 

IOO 

98 

97 

95 

85 

84 

Nebraska. 

30.7 








08 


87 

Kansas. 

41.7 


61 

63 


IOO 

99 

IOO 

97 

94 

88 

Middle: 












Missouri. 

02.8 









78 



(Sj.o)t 









80 

8a 

Minnesota. 

54-4 


86 

102 

99 

IOO 

99 

98 

96 

gi 

87 

Wisconsin. 

49.1 

96 

OS 

QQ 

102 

IOO 

106 

108 

IOI 

06 

94 

Michigan. 

83.8 


82 

83 

97 

IOO 

94 

109 

108 

102 

97 

Illinois. 

130.1 

9 1 

89 

92 


IOO 

IOO 

99 

97 

94 

87 

Indiana. 

64. 2 

101 

96 

99 

102 

IOO 

IOO 

IOI 

102 

98 

9S 

Ohio. 

123.6 

92 



IOO 

IOO 

104 

IOO 

IOI 

97 

94 

Northeast: 























88 

New York. 

197.6 



95 

IOO 

IOO 

103 

i°5 

109 

IOI 

97 

Maine. 

14.2 

86 

98 


102 

IOO 

104 

105 

no 

107 

io 5 

New Hampshire.... 

7-3 


95 

96 

99 

IOO 

IOO 

IOO 

99 

96 

95 

Vermont!. 












Massachusetts. 

68.6 

88 

88 

95 

IOO 

IOO 

105 

IOS 

103 

IOO 

94 

Rhode Islandf. 












Connecticut!. 












New Jersey. 

73 5 


83 

85 

92 

IOO 

108 

109 

107 

IOI 

93 

Delaware.. 

4.5 


102 

102 

IOO 

IOO 

IOO 

102 

98 

98 

96 

Maryland. 

29.8 

IOI 


92 

IOI 

IOO 

105 

107 

107 

107 

108 

West Virginia. 

45-5 

86 

91 

IOO 

no 

IOO 

IOO 

97 

103 

IOO 

104 


* Figures in boldface type represent the estimated maximum or “peak” index on an assumed smooth 
curve. 

f Parentheses indicate estimates. 

# t Sufficient data were not available in these states to justify estimates for the base year. Consequently 
indices for subsequent years on the base of iga6 cannot be computed. 
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TABLE 1 —Continued 


State 

Index Base 
Score (En¬ 
rolment in 
Thousands) 

igiS 

IQ20 

IQ22 

1924 

1926 

1928 

1930 

1932 

1934 

1936 

Southeast: 












Kentucky. 

67.0 

102 

97 

112 

102 

IOO 

94 

94 

IOI 

97 

IOO 

Tennessee. 

76-3 

94 

97 

99 

103 

IOO 

IOO 

90 

91 

92 

91 

Virginia. 

67.8 



IOO 

102 

IOO 

99 

99 

104 

IOI 

IOO 



84 










South Carolina. 

60.0 

70 

96 

99 

IOO 

97 

95 

96 

93 

96 

Florida. 

38.g 

60 

68 

72 

80 

IOO 

IOO 

96 

IOI 

106 

107 

Georgia. 

85.4 

107 

107 

112 

114 

IOO 

98 

98 

102 

104 

103 

Alabama. 

67.6 


104 

108 

106 

IOO 

104 

104 

106 

106 

109 

Mississippi. 

64.7 





IOO 

103 

102 

97 

98 









113 


TTfi 







114 



84 

82 

82 

82 

Southwest: 







Oklahoma. 

70.7 

.... 

95 

103 

102 

IOO 

103 

IOI 

99 

88 

92 

Texas. 

I37-I 

gi 

91 

104 

102 

IOO 

97 

104 

104 

104 

104 

New Mexico. 

II .4 


115 

115 

115 

IOO 

96 

89 

95 

83 

90 

Arizona. 

8-4 


107 

91 

102 

IOO 

106 

124 

114 

108 

117 

Median. 


91 

95 

99 

102 

IOO 

IOO 

IOO 

IOI 

97 

94 


and enrolment trends is obscured by the effects of other factors, such 
as improvements in the grading and the promotion of children in the 
earlier grades and population migration, especially significant in the 
Northwest and in parts of the Southeast regions. That a relation 
actually exists between age and enrolment trends, which probably 
will become more and more evident in the near future (as is already 
suggested from evidence relating to some of the older industrial 
states, such as Massachusetts), is not, however, denied. 

The findings in Table 2, in which the enrolment averages for 
Grades VI-VIII (or Grades VI-VII) are recorded as percentages of 
the averages for Grades II-V, are less contentious and may be 
briefly expressed as follows: 

Before 1934, although in all states the percentages had consist¬ 
ently increased, no percentage had exceeded 100. By 1934, however, 
seven states, and by 1936 fifteen states, had reached or exceeded the 
percentage of 100. The significance of this observation is important. 
It means that enrolments in the earlier elementary grades of these 
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states are becoming actually less than those in. the later grades. 1 The 
last row in Table 2, showing the median percentage of the states re¬ 
porting in any year, clearly indicates the rapidity with which this 
shif t, is taking place. From 70 in 1918 the median rose to 82 in 1926, 
to 86 in 1930, and to 96 in 1936. 

In general, the northern states have reached higher percentages 
than have the southern states. The probable reasons for the per¬ 
centage scores vary somewhat according to geographical location of 
the states. For example, examination of the percentages for 1936 
shows that, of the fourteen states scoring 100 or more, six are in the 
Far West or the Northwest regions and these six have been losing 
enrolments in the earlier grades for many years (see Table 1); the 
remainder, all in the Middle and the Northeast regions, reached the 
peak in enrolment in Grades II-V at later dates and are declining 
in enrolments in the earlier grades at a slower rate. Thus, regional 
differences undoubtedly affect the relation between enrolments in 
the earlier and the later elementary-school grades. Most conspicuous 
in this connection is the evidence relating to the southern states, 
where by 1936 only two out of fifteen states had exceeded a per¬ 
centage of 80. 

Generally speaking, the size of any percentage reported in this 
table is a rough measure of the holding power of the elementary 
schools; the smaller the percentage, the poorer the holding power. 
The deficiencies of the southern states in this connection are especi¬ 
ally noticeable. In part, the low percentages in these states are due 
to an increase in enrolments in the earlier grades; but the relative 
increase in enrolments in the later grades still fails to increase the 
percentage to any appreciable extent. Progress in the Southwest 
region is undoubtedly greater than that in the Southeast, but the 
Southwest also has a long way to go before reaching the high per¬ 
centages common to the northern states. 

In Figure 1 an attempt has been made to present graphically the 
information contained in Tables 1 and 2. As a means of facilitating 
direct comparison between states, the computed averages have been 
plotted on ratio paper, as this arrangement has the effect of present- 

* By way of illustration, in Massachusetts for 1936 the ranking of grades by size of 
enrolments is as follows: VII, VI, I, V, VIII, IV, II, III. The grades are almost in 
reverse order of what one would expect. 
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TABLE 2 

PERCENTAGES THAT AVERAGE ENROLMENTS OF GRADES VI-VIII ARE OF 

Average Enrolments of Grades II-V in 1918-36 


State 

1918 

1920 

IQ 22 

1924 

Far West: 





California. 

Si 

85 

85 

79 

Nevada. 


75 

73 

76 

Oregon. 

86 

93 

89 

88 

Washington. 

83 

86 

88 

86 

Northwest: 





Idaho. 



82 

86 

Utah. 

7 i 

87 

82 

81 

Colorado. 




Wyoming. 


73 


SO 

Montana. 

7 « 

79 

81 

84 

North Dakota. 

66 

76 


84 

South Dakota. 


85 

87 

90 



Nebraska. 

Kansas. 

Middle: 

Missouri. 

Iowa. 

Minnesota. 

Wisconsin. 76 

Michigan. 

Illinois. 78 

Indiana. 74 

Ohio. 70 

Northeast; 

Pennsylvania. 

New York. 

Maine. 79 

New Hampshire. 

Vermont!. 

Massachusetts. 72 

Rhode Islandf. 

Connecticut!. 68 

New Jersey. 

Delaware. 

Maryland*. 55 

West Virginia. 55 

Southeast: 

Kentucky. 36 

Tennessee. 48 

Virginia*.... 

North Carolina*.. . 51 

South Carolina*. 


* In a state marked with an asterisk the averages are for Grades Vl-VII only because most of the 
state operates on the seven-four plan. 

1 1 Sufficient data were not available ill these states to justify estimates for the base year. Consequently 
indices for subsequent years on the 1526 base cannot be computed. 
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TABLE 2 —Continued 


State 


191S 


Southeast— continued: 

Florida. 

Georgia*. 

Alabama... 

Mississippi. 

Louisiana*. 

Arkansas. 


48 

45 


Southwest: 

Oklahoma. 

Texas*. 6r 

New Mexico. 

Arizona. 


Median 


70 


1926 


4 S 

47 

54 


67 

66 


53 


76 


55 

48 

57 


5 i 

69 

72 


58 


55 

48 

d 3 


5 i 

63 


7 i 

73 


57 


60 

56 

51 

52 
60 
59 


76 

79 

46 

6 s 


76 


75 


82 


1928 


64 

59 

54 

55 
S <5 
62 


76 

80 

46 

70 


85 


1930 

1932 

69 

67 

59 

6l 

53 

56 

54 

57 

58 

58 

<>3 

66 

74 

76 

75 

74 

£>3 

63 

65 

74 

86 

87 


1934 

1936 

70 

73 

65 

66 

60 

60 

57 


58 

67 

66 

68 

81 

83 

77 

96 

66 

67 

77 

77 

94 

96 


ing rate of growth as distinct from absolute change. So far as possi¬ 
ble, states have been placed in juxtaposition in accordance with geo¬ 
graphical location and region. Summarized data by regions and 
again by super-regions (combining Far West with Northwest, Middle 
with Northeast, and Southwest with Southeast) are presented in the 
insets. Especially in view of the preceding discussion of the tabular 
evidence, the story which these charts tell is sufficiently clear .to 
make further elaboration unnecessary. Most interesting, perhaps, 
are the observations which might be made concerning the marked 
difference between northern and southern states, and the peculiar 
deviations of individual states from the composite of the region in 
which they occur. In the latter connection, attention is drawn to the 
following states: Nevada, which is more like the Southwest average 
than like that of the other Far West states; Iowa, which in some re¬ 
spects more closely approximates the Northwest average than the 
average for the Middle States; and Maryland and West Virginia, 
which resemble the average for the Southeast. 

The charts may be classified according to two major types, an 
understanding of which is useful as an aid in predicting future trends. 
Whether the trends during earlier years declined, rose, or remained 
firm makes no difference, excepting perhaps to provide a not very 
significant subclassification of each of the major types. The im¬ 
portant differentiating characteristic is the crossing-over of the two 
trend lines. Type X, in which the trend lines cross, is illustrated by 
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South Dakota and Massachusetts; Type H, in which the trend lines 
have not crossed, is illustrated by New Jersey and Oklahoma. One 
may confidently predict for Type X that, as population-age struc¬ 
ture and promotional policies stabilize, the curve for Grades II-V 
(the “constant” curve) will once more cross the curve for Grades 
VI-VIII (the “variable” curve) and, regardless of subsequent re¬ 
versals, eventually remain in position above it. Prediction relative 
to Type H is less certain. Where a marked downward trend in both 
curves has already begun, it is doubtful that the curves will ever 
cross; but where, regardless of the behavior of the “constant” curve, 
the “variable” curve is still rising—as in Georgia—there is some 
likelihood that the curves will eventually cross. Much depends on 
the imminence of influences resulting from changes in the age compo¬ 
sition of the population. If these are delayed or are obscured by the 
influences of other factors, the curves are likely to follow the pattern 
of Type H; otherwise they may be expected to reverse positions for 
a while, as in the pattern of Type X. 

This treatment of the subject of state enrolment trends has been, 
as was predicted, exceedingly sketchy. Each state could be given a 
comprehensive article in itself. The purposes here have been (i) to 
indicate some possibilities in the methods and techniques of ap¬ 
proach to analysis of the problem and (2) to attempt to evaluate 
broadly some of the evidence on the relation between enrolment 
trends and population trends. As regards the first, suggestion has 
been made, for purposes of direct comparison of states, of a technical 
device for the simplified representation of elementary-school enrol¬ 
ment trends. As regards the latter, the data have confirmed, though 
by no means convincingly, the tentative conclusion of the writer’s 
earlier study: for the present, enrolment trends are so obscured by 
other major variables, such as, possibly, improvements in grading 
and promotional policies and population migrations resulting from 
economic depressions, that any attempt to infer a direct relation be¬ 
tween population-age trends and elementary-school enrolment 
trends would constitute an unwarrantably particularized deduction. 

The need for further research into the effects of urban-rural and 
negro-white differences and for a thorough analysis of trends in en¬ 
rolments for Grade I is even more strongly evident now than it was 
in the preceding article. 



SELECTED REFERENCES ON ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


III. The Subject Fields—Continued 
* 

T his list of references is the third of the annual series relating to 
instruction at the elementary-school level. The first list con¬ 
tains items on the curriculum, methods of teaching and study, and 
supervision. The second list contains items grouped under the fol¬ 
lowing subject fields: reading, English, spelling, handwriting, the 
social sciences, and geography. The present list covers the remain¬ 
ing subject fields at the elementary-school level and is the last of the 
series of three dealing with elementary-school instruction. 

ARITHMETIC 1 

G. T. Btjswell 
University of Chicago 

The following references were selected from a total of sixty-one 
articles or books published from July, 1937, to June, 1938. They 
contain both critical and research materials. The proportion of new 
research this year seems smaller than in any year since 1925, when 
the writer prepared his first bibliography on arithmetic. 

556. Baxter, Bernice. “Trends in Placement of Topics in Arithmetic,” Cali¬ 
fornia Journal of Elementary Education, VI (May, 1938), 227-35. 

An application of the findings of research to problems of grade placement. 

557. Brownell, William: A. “Readiness and the Arithmetic Curriculum,” 
Elementary School Journal, XXXVIII (January, 1938), 344-54. 

A critical appraisal of the evidence on readiness. Contains a bibliography of 
thirty-four references. 

558. Brownell, William A. “A Critique of the Committee of Seven’s Investi¬ 
gations on the Grade Placement of Arithmetic Topics,” Elementary 
School Journal, XXXVIII (March, 1938), 495-508. 

A penetrating criticism of grade-placement studies. Contains a good bib¬ 
liography. 

1 See also Items 178 (Polkinghornc) and 181 (Sueltz) in the list of selected references 
appearing in the April, 1938, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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SSg. Brownell, William A. “Two Kinds of Learning in Arithmetic,” Journal 
of Educational Research, XXXI (May, 1938), 656-64.. 

A critical article showing the implications for arithmetic of two theories of 
learning: (1) by “repetition” and (2) by “insight.” 

560. Brueckner, Leo J., with the co-operation of G. T. Bus well, Frederick 

B. Knight, Guv M. Wilson, and Clifford Woody. “Special Methods 
and Psychology of the Elementary-School Subjects: Arithmetic,” Re¬ 
view of Educational Research, VII (December, 1937), 453-63, 545-47. 
A review of research in arithmetic from July, 1934, to July, 1937. Supple¬ 
mented by a bibliograpli3' of fifty titles. 

561. Buckingham, B. R. “Significance, Meaning, Insight—These Three,” 

Mathematics Teacher , XXXI (January, 1938), 24-30. 

A critical evaluation of the implications of modern psychology for the teaching 
of arithmetic. 

562. Buswell, G. T. “Deferred Arithmetic,” Mathematics Teacher, XXXI 

(May, 1938), 195-200. 

A critical discussion of proposals to postpone arithmetic. 

563. Gorman, Frank H. “The Arithmetic Vocabulary of the Elementary- 

School Teacher,” Elementary School Journal, XXXVIII (January, 
1938), 373 - 79 - 

Reports a comparison of the technical vocabularies in arithmetic of elementary- 
school teachers and students of elementary education. 

564. Grossnickle, Foster E. “Appraising the Program for Teaching Divi¬ 

sion,” Appraising the Elementary-School Program, pp. 361-68. Sixteenth 
Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School Principals. Bulletin 
of the Department of Elementary School Principals, Vol. XVI, No. 6. 
Washington: Department of Elementary School Principals of the Na¬ 
tional Education Association, 1937. 

A useful interpretation of the present state of knowledge relating to the 
teaching of division. 

565. Grossnickle, Foster E. “The Effectiveness of Checking Subtraction by 

Addition,” Elementary School Journal, XXXVIII (February, 1938), 
436-41. 

Reports an experiment with seven groups of third-grade children. Finds 
checking under certain conditions not useful. 

566. Kenwrick, Evelyn E. Number in the Nursery and Infant School. London, 

England: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 1937. Pp. xii+252. 
An interesting treatment by an English writer of the theory and the content of 
pre-primary arithmetic. Contains much concrete material. 

567. Morton, Robert Lee. Teaching Arithmetic in the Elementary School: Vol. 
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I, Primary Grades, pp. x+410; Vol. II, Intermediate Grades, pp. xii+ 
538. New York: Silver Burdett Co., 1937 and 1938. 

A comprehensive and an intelligent treatment of the subject. An outstanding 
publication. 

5(18. Sciionell, Fred J. Diagnosis of Individual Difficulties in Arithmetic. 
Edinburgh, Scotland: Oliver & Boyd, Ltd., [1937]. Pp. xii+116. 

An elaborate diagnostic study based on tests constructed by the author. Pro¬ 
vides detailed techniques of diagnosis. A valuable contribution from abroad. 

569. Shouse, J. B. “The Difficulty of the Concrete,” School Science and Mathe¬ 

matics 1 XXXVII (November, 1937), 937-45. 

A discussion of the meaning of concrete and abstract in arithmetic. 

570. Smith, Henry Lester, and Eaton, Merrill T. “An Analysis of Efficien¬ 

cy in Addition,” Twenty-fourth Annual Conference on Educational Meas¬ 
urements, pp. 52-78. Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana Uni¬ 
versity, Vol. XIII, No. 4. Bloomington, Indiana: School of Education, 
Indiana University, X937. 

Reports an investigation with college students, using different conditions of 
drill in addition. Contains tables, graphs, and a bibliography. 

571. Thiele, C. L. “An Incidental or an Organized Program of Number 

Teaching?” Mathematics Teacher, XXXI (February, 1938), 63-67. 

A critical discussion of the problem. 

572. Wheat, Harry Grove. The Psychology and Teaching of Arithmetic. Bos¬ 

ton: D. C. Heath & Co., 1937. Pp. x+592. 

A comprehensive treatment of the subject, covering all levels of the elementary 
school. 

573. Woody, Clifford. “Arithmetic,” What Does Research Say? pp. 56-68. 

Bulletin No. 308. Lansing, Michigan: State Department of Public In¬ 
struction, 1937. 

A very useful article for teachers. Gives an answer to sixteen specific questions 
in the light of present research findings. 

574. Woody, Clifford. “A General Educator Looks at Arithmetic Readiness,” 

Mathematics Teacher, XXX (November, 1937), 314-21. 

A good critical discussion. Considers the problem of readiness at all levels. 

SCIENCE 

Warren W. McSpadden 
Walt Whitman School, New York City 

This bibliography on science in the elementary school includes 
articles, brochures, research studies, and books published during 
the interval of June, 1937, to June, 1938. 
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575. Adams, Agnes L. (Compiler). Sharing Experiences through School Ax- 

semblics. Washington: Association for Childhood Education, 1938. Pp. 40. 
A compilation of materials dealing with school assemblies. It is sprinkled 
through with suggestions on how science may be used in this work. 

576. Beauchamp, Wilbur L., Blodgix, Glenn O., and Melrose, Mary. Dis¬ 

covering Our World: Book I, pp. 288; Book II, pp. 252. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman St Co., 1937 and 1938. 

The first and second books in a series of “basic studies in science” for the middle 
grades. 

577. Blough, Glenn O. “Studying Trees,” Instructor, XLVII (March, 1938), 

49-s8- 

An illustrated unit giving an overview and suggested procedures for teaching, 
The subject is developed separately for the primary, the middle, and the upper 
grades. 

578. Blougix, Glenn O. “They Can’t Read,” School Science and Mathematics, 

XXXVIII (June, 1938), 627-32. 

A discussion of a problem facing most teachers of science in Grades V-VII, 
inclusive. 

579. Croxton, W. C., and Others. “Functional Outcomes of Science Teaching 

in the Elementary School,” NCES News Notes, IV (November, 1937), 
189-92. Salem, Massachusetts: National Council on Elementary Sci¬ 
ence (305 Lafayette Street). 

A discussion of functional versus informational outcomes and a listing of such 
outcomes in terms of children’s activities in their everyday living. 

580. Duncan, Carl D. “Insects as Enemies and Benefactors of Mankind,” 

Science Guide for Elementary Schools, IV (October, 1937), 1-85. Sacra¬ 
mento, California: State Department of Education. 

This issue of the instructive and popular science guide for teachers discusses 
insects in terms of their place in the living world, their food and feeding habits, 
their place as food for other animals, tlicir relation to flowers, their commercial 
importance, their relation to the soil and to decay, methods of controlling them, 
etc. Helpful suggestions to teachers are included. 

581. Dunn, Fannie W. “Natural Sciences in the Modern Rural School,” 

Newer Types of Instruction in Small Rural Schools, pp. 73-86. Yearbook 
of the Department of Rural Education, Washington: Department of 
Rural Education of the National Education Association, 193S. 

A specialist in rural education discusses the place and the functions of science in 
the small rural school. 

582. Ebel, Robert L. “What Is the Scientific Attitude?” Science Education, 

XXII (January and February, 1938), 1-5, 75 - 8 i. 
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A critical discussion of what constitutes the scientific attitude. One of the best 
brief treatments of this difficult subject that the reviewer has seen. The Febru¬ 
ary issue contains a list of the elements of the scientific attitude and the means 
by which they were derived. While this article does not specifically deal with 
elementary science, it has been included in this list of selected references because 
of its significance to those engaged in teaching the subject. 

583. Gordon, Robert B. “An Outdoors School for the Elementary Science 

Teacher,” School Science and Mathematics, XXXVIII (January, 1938), 
67-71. 

Lists and discusses the advantages of the outdoor school in the preparation of 
teachers of science in the elementary school. Its advantage over formal in¬ 
struction in the colleges is that it is (1) a place to learn informal methods of pre¬ 
senting the facts of elementary science, (2) a place to acquire firsthand experi¬ 
ence with biological materials, and (3) a place for healthful recreation and 
experience. 

584. Graves, George W. “Soil, Its Use and Conservation,” Science Guide for 

Elementary Schools, IV (September, 1937), 1-54. Sacramento, Califor¬ 
nia: State Department of Education. 

One of the best treatments for teachers of the subject. Stresses the social and 
the economic implications in soil conservation. 

585. Hansen, Violet. “Sky Study,” Grade Teacher, LV (January, 1938), 12- 

13, 64-65. 

A unit drawn from the field of astronomy. Considers the earth and other plan¬ 
ets; sun, moon, and stars; and stories of the constellations. Well illustrated and 
helpful in children’s activities. 

586. Heeeernan, Helen. “Science in the Professional Education of Teachers 

for the Elementary School,” California Journal of Elementary Education, 
VI (November, 1937), 100-104. 

“Intelligent participation in our culture is predicated upon an understanding 
of its scientific bases. The lag between scientific advancement and social ad¬ 
justment can be decreased only as understanding develops concerning the 
need for the application of a dynamic social theory to the institutions of social 
life. Human welfare can be guaranteed only as the products of scientific and 
technological development become more widely accessible and more generously 
shared by all the people.” This statement sets the theme for the author’s pro¬ 
gram of science in the education of teachers. One of the best articles of the 
year. 

587. Hultz, Helen Lorraine. “An Activity: When Leaves Come Out,” Sci¬ 

ence Education, XXII (March, 1938), 123-28. 

An account of an activity with a class of children in the lower elementary 
school. Contains a day-by-day record of the children’s experiences in answer¬ 
ing questions from observation. Replete with simple experiments, suggestions 
for exhibits, and suggestions for the keeping of scientific records and data. 
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5S8. Johnson, Emma C. “Science in an Intermediate Classroom,” School Sci¬ 
ence and Mathematics, XXXVII (December, 1937), 1042-44. 

An interesting account of the science activities in Grade V of the Loring 
School in Minneapolis. Shows how the teacher and the children used the near¬ 
by natural environment for study of plant and animal relationships, as well as 
a source of supply for biological materials to bring to the classroom. 

589. LuPone, 0 . J. “Some Problems That Must Be Answered in Elementary 

Science,” School Science and Mathematics, XXXVIII (June, 1938), 
6(36-72. 

A discussion of some vital problems that confront the classroom teacher who is 
beginning to introduce science into the program. The problems discussed 
center in the conception of learning, grade placement of content, the use of 
textbooks, choice of equipment, and testing and evaluation of results. 

590. Melroy, Ruth M. “Science—An Absorbing Interest,” Childhood Educa¬ 

tion, XIV (December, 1937). 176-77. 

A description of the course of study in science for thfe primary grades in the 
District of Columbia. 

591. Persing, Ellis C. “Science Materials and Equipment for the Elementary- 

School Program,” Science Education, XXI (October, 1937), 136-40. 

A presentation of the need for more experimentation in science for the ele¬ 
mentary school, followed by a list of apparatus that may be constructed or 
purchased. This list will prove especially helpful to teachers initiating a sci¬ 
ence laboratory in their classrooms. 

592. Round Robin Series: Electricity Comes to Us by Rose Wyler and Warren 

W. McSpadden; Oil Comes to Us by Rose Wyler and Warren W. 
McSpadden; Steel by Marguerite Schwarzman. New York: Grosset & 
Dunlap, 1937. Pp. 30 each. 

A scries of attractively illustrated booklets for the upper grades, telling in an 
easily understood way the story of the topic indicated by the book title. 

593. Sharpe, Philip R. “Elementary Science Teaching,” School Science and 

Mathematics, XXXVIII (February, 1938), 120-23. 

A high-scliool teacher of science explains to classroom teachers in the elemen¬ 
tary school the three historical stages in the development of the scientific 
method and shows how each of these stages may be used in attacking problems 
that face children. While this reviewer is in thorough agreement with the 
author’s plea for the fullest use of the scientific method as a means for the 
solution of problems, he feels that the author, in his enthusiasm (and possibly 
lack of experience with young children), has gone too far by recommending an 
absolute minimum use of reference materials. A judicious use of reference ma¬ 
terials does not necessarily defeat the method of science; indeed, it is one means 
of attaining it. 

594. Stevens, Bertha, “First Years in Science—What Are the Goals?” 

School Science and Mathematics, XXXVIII (January, 1938), 36-40. 
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For the kindergarten and the first three grades the author would promote as 
goals: (1) the concept of nature as one whole; (2) direct, actual, tangible ex¬ 
perience with the natural environment; and (3) experience with nature and 
science that involves the child’s emotions, intellect, imagination, and initiative. 
The author shows how these goals may have a measure of realization through 
the study of the earth in relation to other members of the universe. 

595. “Teachers’ Number,” Cornell Rural School Leaflet, XXXI (September, 

I 937 )> 3 - 64 - 

This issue of the leaflet features supplementary material for use with the New 
York State course of study in elementary science. 

596. Webb, Hanor A. “Our Thousand and Two Childish Questions,” School 

Science and Mathematics, XXXVIII (May, 1938), 504-10. 

An analysis of types of questions asked by children from nearly every state in 
the Union which were gathered by the author through his “Lost Jewel” column 
in Current Science, a weekly classroom paper. The author believes that the 
unduly large number of questions asking who was the first to invent such and 
such a thing or when was a certain article first made and used, is a result of the 
fetish made in teaching names and dates of discovery. He says: “From our 
teaching, from our textbooks, reference books, and other science literature of 
today, our youngsters have received the idea of invention as a sort of catas¬ 
trophe similar to creation, rather than a process which is definitely evolution.” 

597. Wyler, Rose. The World Zs Round. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: E. M. Hale 

& Co., 1937. Pp. 48. 

The first booklet on science to be issued in the popular Picture Scripts. Simple, 
accurately worded, and well-illustrated science material based on children's 
interests and experiences. For seven- and eight-year-old children. It is to be 
hoped that more inexpensive materials of this type will soon be available. 

59S. Wylie, C. C. Our Starland. Chicago: Lyons Si Carnahan, 1938. Pp. 378. 
An attractive and accurate book on astronomy for the better readers in Grades 
V and VI. Written by an astronomer, this book presents some material new to 
the elementary school. The explanation of seasonal change (always a difficult 
topic to teach, largely because teachers themselves do not have a clear concept 
of it) is particularly excellent. 

MUSIC 1 

Anne E. Pierce 
University of Iowa 

599. Annett, Thomas. Music in the Rural School. Boston: Boston Music Co., 
1938. Pp. 124. 

A brief treatise on the course of study, its organization and administration, and 
methods of teaching in various phases of music, such as vocal, instrumental, 

1 Sec also Items 263 (McEachern), 264 (Mursell), 266 (Pitts and Gray), and 269 
(Wilkinson) in the list of selected references appearing in the March, 1938, number of 
the School Review. 
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appreciation, and creative. A bibliography of materials is included. Although 
written primarily for the teacher in the rural school, the book will be helpful 
also to instructors in urban systems. 

600. Birge, Edward Bailey. History of Public School Music in the United 

States. Boston: Oliver Ditson Co., 1937 (revised). Pp. 310. 

A revised edition of the book first published in 1928. The new material treats 
briefly recent events, innovations, and trends and brings the book up to date. 

601. Blind,E.E. “An Experiment with Monotones Music Educators Journal, 

XXIV (March, 1938), 37-39. 

Gives procedures and results of an experiment in teaching problem singers, or 
so-called "monotones,” how to “cany a tune.” The author states that the 
results were successful. 

602. Doig, Dorothea. “Can Everyone Use Music Tests?” Music Educators 

Journal, XXIV (February, 1938), 29, 32. 

The writer of the article thinks that much of the criticism leveled against music 
tests is due to lack of understanding and information. She urges that, before 
giving the tests, teachers be adequately prepared to administer them and to 
interpret the results. 

603. Fullerton, C. A. “Reasons for Radical Changes in School Music,” Mid¬ 

land Schools , LIT (January, 1938), 159-61. 

An article based on the experiences and the research of the author. He points 
out fallacies of many of the traditional theories and practices in music-teaching, 
particularly in the field of reading, and suggests ways for improvement. 

604. Giddings, Tiiaddeus. “The Good Old Do-Re-Mi,” Music Educators J our- 

nal, XXIV (December, 1937), 32, 34. 

An advocate of the sol-fa syllables gives his reasons for using them in teaching 
music-reading in the schools. 

605. Hendrickson, Gordon. “Needed Research in Music Education,” Journal 

of Educational Research, XXXI (May, 1938), 672-77. 

Discusses phases of music-teaching in which research is needed if the effective¬ 
ness of the work is to increase. 

606. Murray, Josephine, and Bathurst, Ettie G. Creative Ways for Chil¬ 

dren’s Programs. New York: Silver Burdett Co., 1938. Pp. xiv+396. 
Gives materials and directions for programs of different types, in which music 
plays an important role. Chapters treat the creative program and the socialized 
school, the occasions of programs, creativeness in the major activities of pro¬ 
grams, costumes, stage properties, rehearsals, whole-school participation in 
programs, etc. A selective, annotated bibliography is appended. 

607. Mursell, James L., and Glenn, Mabelle. The Psychology of School 

Music Teaching. New York: Silver Burdett Co., 1938 (revised). Pp. 
vi+386. 
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A revised edition of the book originally published in 1931. The bibliographies 
at the close of chapters and the chapter on tests in music have been extended 
to include recent studies. A section on giving marks in music has been added. 

608. OttER STEIN) Adolph W., Jr. “Music in the Activity Program,” Music 

Educators Journal, XXIV (February, 1938), 25, 27. 

A report of an integrative plan used in Grades V and VI of a school in San 
Jose. Gives objectives of the activity, materials, approaches, and results. 

609. Perham, Eeatrice. Music in the New School. Chicago: Niel A. ICjos 

Music Co., 1937. Pp. x+148. 

An account of the music activities developed and carried on by the author in the 
University School at Ohio State University. Gives philosophy and underlying 
principles of the program and describes materials, procedures, and results. 

610. Rich, Frank M. "Moral Education with Simple Musical Instruments ” 

Educational Method, XVII (December, 1937), 107-13. 

An account of how simple instruments, such as fifes, harmonicas, and ukelelcs, 
may be used to develop right attitudes among the players, as well as musical 
skill and interest. 

ART 

■ William G. Whitford 
University of Chicago 

611. Art Education Today. Sponsored by Members of the Fine Arts Staff of 

Teachers College, Columbia University. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1938. Pp. 134. 

An annual publication devoted to problems of art education. Contains discus¬ 
sions of the following topics having special application to the elementary 
school: “New Directions for Art,” “The Meaning of Art in Education,” “Mod¬ 
ern Art and Social Problems,” “A Way of Teaching Art,” “The Art Teacher’s 
Place in the Curriculum,” and “Art as an Approach to Children’s Emotional 
Problems.” 

612. Birren, Faber. The Wonderful Wonders of Red-Yellow-Blue. "New York: 

McFarlane, Warde, McFarlane, Inc., 1937. Pp. 48. 

An attractively illustrated book (mostly marginal designs in color) with many 
interesting facts about color. Intended to introduce children to the world 
of color. 

613. Burleigh, Bertha Bennet. Circus. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 

1938. Pp. 128. 

A picture-book with text. The circus in all its infinite variations is presented 
through pen sketches. The profuse illustrative material should be helpful to 
teachers in developing the drawing of animals and figures and in planning the 
art aspects of a unit on the circus. 

614. Chandler, Anna Curtis. Treasure Trails in Art. Boston: Hale, Cush¬ 

man & Flint, Inc., 1937. Pp- xvi+224, 
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An author of many books on art for children tells the stories of twenty master- 
painters and presents in full color twenty of their masterpieces that have special 
appeal for young people. The book aims to develop a love for, and appreciation 
of, great pictures and to furnish authentic information about each artist and the 
time in which he lived. 

615. Dobbs, Ella Victoria. First Steps in Weaving. New York: Macmillan 

Co., 1938. Pp. x+86. 

A book on weaving techniques. A guide for teaching the craft in elementary 
schools and in beginning courses in schools of higher level. 

616. Dotjst, Len A. Drawing Lessons for Children. New York: Frederick 

Warne & Co., Inc., 1937. Pp. 120. 

Presents simple guided steps in teaching drawing to children of five to ten 
years of age. Based on academic concepts rather than on progressive-educa¬ 
tion ideals of teaching. 

617. Haggerty, Melvin E. Enrichment of the Common Life. Minneapolis, 

Minnesota: Published for the Owatonna Art Education Project by the 
University of Minnesota Press, 1938. Pp. 36. 

An inspiring publication written by Dr. Haggerty shortly before his death. A 
restatement and an expansion of his philosophy and theory of art and the con¬ 
tribution which it can make to living. 

618. Holme, Geoffrey. The Children’s Art Booh. New York; Studio Publica¬ 

tions, 1937. Pp. g6. 

A book based on enjoyment of art in everyday life. Carefully selected pictures 
and the accompanying interesting stories furnish for the child an understanding 
and an appreciation of beauty in a wide range of subjects, such as animals and 
pets, landscapes, flowers, ships, streamline trains, airplanes, speeding auto¬ 
mobiles, and genre pictures of various kinds. 

619. Pottle, Theodora. My Own Picture Book, Grades I-VIII. Champaign, 

Illinois: Johnson-Randolph Co., 1937. Pp. 36 each. 

A series of eight workbooks for picture study. Each book gives descriptions of 
nine masterpieces of painting, with questions to be answered and suggested 
activities. A set of color miniatures of the paintings is attached for pasting into 
the book. 

620. Wiiitford, William G., with the co-operation of Norman C. Meier and 

Joseph E. Moore. “Special Methods and Psychology of the Elemen¬ 
tary-School Subjects: Art,” Review of Educational Research , VII (De¬ 
cember, 1937), 464-66, 547-51. 

Presents a survey of ninety-four research studies in tlic arts completed during 
the period of 1934-37. 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS 1 
Homer J. Smith 
University of Minnesota 

621. Bawden, William Thomas. “Review of Industrial Education for the 

Biennium, 1936-37 Industrial Education Magazine, XL (March, 1938), 
49-62. 

A scholarly summary and analysis, continuing a series of increasing interest 
and helpfulness. Treats "The Youth Problem,’’ “Federal Aid for Vocational 
Education,” “Advisory Committee on Education,” “Training for Diversified 
Occupations,” “Relation of the Public High School to Vocational Education,” 
and “Progress in Industrial Arts.” 

622. Bennett, Charles A. “Teaching Techniques,” Industrial Education Mag¬ 

azine, XL (January, 1938), 32-34. 

One in a series of articles under the general title “Teaching Methods and 
Materials,” presented by the editor of the journal to encourage teaching that 
demands creative thinking on the part of pupils. 

623. Berry, Godfrey Glenn. “Setting Up a General Industrial-Arts Shop in 

a Small High School,” Industrial Education Magazine, XL (May, 1938), 
122-25. 

True to its title, this article treats purposes, plans, subjects, equipment, and 
results. 

624. Christy, Elmer W. “Psychology and Methods in the High School and 

College: Industrial Arts,” Review oj Educational Research, VIII (Feb¬ 
ruary, 1938), 47-50. 92 - 95 - 

A documented review of studies reported during the past three years on ob¬ 
jectives, methods, enrichment, safety, selecting textbooks and equipment, 
graduate study, and trends. 

625. Coleman, J. B., and Oppermann, W. F. “School Production for the 

Market,” Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, XXVII (June, 
1938 ), 235 - 40 - 

Gives the viewpoint of labor and of the employer on the value of the vocational- 
education program. Reviews the plan of operation and co-operation at the 
vocational school in La Crosse, Wisconsin, where the authors are director and 
co-ordinator, respectively. 

626. The Expanding Program of Industrial Education. Washington: American 

Association of School Administrators of the National Education Associa¬ 
tion, 1938. Pp. 48. 

A set of nine papers presented by leaders in industrial education at group meet¬ 
ings on three afternoons at the 1938 convention of the association held at 
Atlantic City. 

1 See also Item 500 (Sotzin) in the list of selected references appearing in the October, 
1938, number of the School Review. 
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627. Frasier, P. G. “Technique for a Vocational Education Survey of Local 

Communities.” Misc. Res. -1. Des Moines, Iowa: State Board for 
Vocational Education, 1938. Pp. 50 (mimeographed). 

Suggestive schedules and forms are presented for use by local school officials 
in studying the occupational training needs of their communities. Covers 
purpose, outline of survey, method and procedure, etc., in a direct and service¬ 
able manner. 

628. Getman, Arthur K. “Vocational Education and Progress,” Phi Delta 

Kappan, XX (February, 193S), 188-89. 

A brief, forceful, and philosophic statement, made as part of the presidential 
address at the 1937 annual convention of the American Vocational Association. 

629. Gore, L. Lawton, and Alexander, Carter. “Guide to the Literature on 

Industrial Arts,” Industrial Education Magazine, XL (March, 1938), 
70-76. 

Indicates materials, as well as a technique or a check list, for persons who would 
make use of the increased and diversified literature of industrial arts. 

630. ICroll, Harry W. “Industrial Arts for Girls,” Industrial Arts and Voca¬ 

tional Education, XXVII (April, 1938), 142-47. 

The most extensive and worthy writing on the subject which'has appeared to 
date. Deals with justification for the course, objectives, and instructional 
units. Includes a bibliography. On the basis of a questionnaire, units are 
evaluated and ranked as to importance. 

631. Prorpitt, Maris M. (Chairman). Industrial Arts—Its Interpretation in 

American Schools. Report of a Committee Appointed by the Commis¬ 
sioner of Education. United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 34, 
1937. Pp. vi-f-126. 

A comprehensive and forward-looking statement of the origins, functions, 
practices, and problems of industrial arts as “a curriculum area rather than a 
subject or course” and as a phase of general education. Treatment is by types 
or levels of schools, and much attention is given to offerings for adults. A 
chapter on administration and supervision is included. 

632. Schmidt, Fred J., Jr. “A Point of View,” Industrial Arts and Vocational 

Education, XXVII (June, 1938), 227-31. 

A summarization of literature pointing to the better co-ordination or integra¬ 
tion of art, industrial arts, and household arts, and of all these with the more 
“general” subjects of the curriculum. A good bibliography is included. 

633. “School Shop Annual,” Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, XXVII 

(March, 1938), 85-132 and 1A-80A. 

The “School Shop Annual” is a feature in the growing literature of industrial 
education. The present number contains seven articles on “School Shops,” 
six on “School-Shop Planning,” five on “Shop Management,” four on “Shop 
Courses,” one on “Shop Safety,” and four miscellaneous articles entitled, 
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respectively, “The Ideal Teacher,” “Connecting School and Modern Indus¬ 
try,” “Securing Interest in the Industrial-Arts Shop,” and “An Experiment in 
Correlation.” There are also equipment lists and advertisements of tools, 
machines, and supplies. 

634. Schweickhakd, Dean M. “Possibilities for Vocational-Education Courses 

in Regular Pligh Schools,” Industrial Education Magazine, XL (January, 
1938), 8-10. 

A brief, direct, and timely statement. Discusses the need for courses, types of 
courses, pupils’ schedules, teachers’ schedules, and teachers’ qualifications, in 
trade fields, homemaking, and part-time continuation classes. 

635. Shimmicic, John Joseph. “Thirty-five Claims for the Textbook in Indus¬ 

trial Arts,” Industrial Education Magazine, XL (March, 1938), 92-94. 
A brief report of an extensive survey of the literature in support of a more gen¬ 
eral use of basic textbooks in the presentation of shop and drawing courses. 

636. Smith, Robert E. “Teaching Methods Which Increase Industrial-Arts 

Achievements,” Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, XXVII 
(May, 1938), 183-88. 

Explains objectives in uncommon variety and detail. Discusses methods, pro¬ 
cedures, and activities assumed to guarantee these outcomes in the changed 
lives of pupils. 

637. Studebak.ee., J. W. “Education for the 85 Per Cent,” American Vocational 

Association Journal and News Bulletin, XIII (February, 1938), 3-9. 
(Also in Indiistrial Arts and Vocational Education, XXVII [May, 1938], 
179-82.) 

The United States Commissioner of Education discusses current social condi¬ 
tions, training needs, program purposes, and patterns. 

638. Van Deusen, Clinton Sheldon. “Industrial Arts in the Small School,” 

Industrial Education Magazine, XL (May, 1938), 126-29. 

An inspiring and descriptive statement of how real problems have been met in 
one of the most difficult school situations. The county is the administrative 
unit in Medina County, Ohio. The seemingly necessary' plan of having teach¬ 
ers with combination schedules has been largely discontinued in industrial arts 
and other “special” subjects. 

639. Widdowson, H. T. “Training Leaders for Retail Sales Conferences.” St. 

Paul, Minnesota: St. Paul Public Schools and Vocational Education 
Division of the State Department of Education, 1938. Pp. 60 (mimeo¬ 
graphed) . 

A report of a course, sixty hours in length, for the training of leaders who will, 
in turn, conduct retail-sales conferences under city-school sponsorship and 
with federal moneys given in aid under the George-Deen Law. Provides illus¬ 
trations of co-operative planning, conference procedure, materials of instruc¬ 
tion, practice periods, and evaluation. A bibliography is appended. 
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HOME ECONOMICS 1 
Beulah I. Coon 
United States Office of Education 

640. Bailey, C. O. “Demonstration versus Discussion in Teaching Laboratory 

Techniques in Food Preparation at the Junior High School Level.” 
Unpublished Master’s thesis, Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, 1937. (Abstracted in “Notes on Graduate Studies and 
Research in Home Economics and Home Economics Education 1937- 
38,” pp. 118. United States Office of Education, Misc. 2086, June, 
I 938 .) 

A comparison of the outcomes in fundamental techniques and manipulative 
processes secured from the two methods of teaching was in favor of the 
demonstration method. 

641. Brown, Clara M. “Home-Economics Survey.” St. Paul, Minnesota: 

Public Secondary Schools, 1938. Pp. 44 (mimeographed). . 

An investigation was made in one city of the wage-earning experiences of girls 
in Grades Vlf and VIII and in senior high school and of the future plans of these 
girls. Recommendations were made regarding the needs to be met by home- 
economics teachers in that city. 

642. Course of Study in Homemaking, pp. 10-26. Bulletin of the State Depart¬ 

ment of Education, Vol. XIII, No. 6. Austin, Texas: State Department 
of Education, 1937. 

Four suggestive units for children below Grade VIII are included, with the 
objectives and concepts to be developed and suggested types of experiences. 

643. Faulkner, Mary. “Meeting the Needs of Over-Age Dull Normal Chil¬ 

dren,” Journal of Home Economics, XXIX (October, 1937), 551-52. 

A description of the methods used by one city system to help over-age pupils 
in elementary school develop ability in homemaking and self-confidence in 
meeting situations. 

644. A Guide for Ihe Improvement of Instruction with Sample Source Materials, 

pp. 11-66. State Department of Education Bulletin No. 123. Indian¬ 
apolis, Indiana: State Department of Education, 1938. 

The suggestions for emphasis in home economics in Grades VII and VIII are 
accompanied by guides for studying the needs in local situations. 

645. Hatcher, Latham. “Home Economics Service in Rural Areas,” Journal of 

Home Economics, XXX (June, 1938), 380-83. 

To meet the need for homemaking training for rural girls involves emphasis 
on home economics as a part of the training of rural-school teachers, the em¬ 
ployment of itinerant home-economics teachers to work with rural teachers, 

’ See also Items 237 (Lindeman) and 242 (Walsh) in the list of selected references 
appearing in the March, 1938, number of the School Review. 
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and practical experience in underprivileged rural areas for prospective home- 
economics teachers. 

646. Meves, Irene, and Tryon, Helen L. “Home Arts in the Integrated 

Program in the Elementary Schools,” Practical Home Economics, XV 
(October, 1937), 355-84; “An Activity Unit for Second Grades,” 
-, (November, 1937), 397, 428, 430, 432; “Home Arts in the Inte¬ 
grated Program,”-, (December, 1937), 448-49. 

Describes a plan of co-operation between grade and home-economics teachers 
and also the experiences and the outcomes of the two units which they devel¬ 
oped. 

647. “New Ways of Teaching Home Economics—A Symposium,” Journal of 

Home Economics, XXX (May, 1938), 310-23. 

Descriptions of emphases and procedures used in several junior and senior 
high schools. 

648. Odell, Lillian E. “A Cafeteria Unit,” Arizona Teacher, XXVI (May, 

1938 ), 244 - 45 - 

Describes experiences in health, language, writing, spelling, number work, art, 
etiquette, and food values involved in this unit for second-grade pupils. 

649. Reeves, Grace G. “Home Living Problems,” Journal of Home Eco¬ 

nomics, XXX (May, 1938), 289-92. 

Discusses the fivefold contribution of home economics and the means of de¬ 
veloping a home-living emphasis in each of the twelve school grades of one 
school. 

650. Sowers, Alice. “Parent-Child Relationships from the Child’s Point of 

View,” Journal of Experimental Education, VI (December, 1937), 205- 
3 i- 

Some of the family problems and the social-relations problems of young people 
between the ages of ten and twenty-two were revealed through essays and 
analyzed according to age and sex. 

651. Spaeeord, Ivol. “Home Economics for the Other Sex,” Practical Home 

Economics, XVI (January, 1938), 12, 28. 

Suggests some points of emphasis and describes a few plans for work with boys 
at various grade levels. 

652. Stevens, Willie. “Thanksgiving in a Fifth Grade,” Alabama School 

Journal, LV (November, 1937), 12. 

Home life and the influences which shaped the ideas and the characteristics of 
a people were studied through an investigation ol the origin and the meaning of 
Thanksgiving Day in America. 

653. Strang, Ruth; Curtiss, Maybelle; and Overs, PIelen. “Home Eco¬ 

nomics as Guidance,” Journal of Home Economics, XXX (January, 

1938), 1-5- 
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Discusses the guidance opportunities open to home-economics teachers through 
(i) personal relations with students, (2) skills and information to be developed, 
(3) provisions for individual differences, and (4) individual counseling. 

LIBRARY TRAINING 

, Evangeline Colburn 

University of Chicago 

654. Aldrich, Grace L. “A Library Catalogue Lesson,” Elementary English 
Review, XIV (October, 1937), 209-12. 

A practical and dear description of lessons used in fourth-grade classes of the 
Horace Mann School of Teachers College, Columbia University, for the pur¬ 
pose of developing skill in the use of the card catalogue. 

653. Alexander, Carter. “A Library Aladdin Lamp for the Classroom,” 
National Elementary Principal, XVII (December, 1937), 69-71. 

Describes training intended to help children in the use of card files. Also de¬ 
scribes how pupils, with the aid of the teacher, may make and use files in the 
classroom and have practice in finding material which is arranged alpha¬ 
betically. 

656. Mott, Carolyn, and Baisden, Leo B. The Children’s Book on How To 

Use Books and Libraries, pp. 208; Children’s Library Lesson Book , pp, 
32. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937. 

A simple textbook and an attractive workbook in library science which have 
been tried out ivith children for several years in the William Land Elementary 
School in Sacramento, California. For Grade IV and beyond. 

657. Ramsey, EloiSe. “Introducing the Illustrator,” Childhood Education, 

XIV (April, 1938), 344-48. 

Describes ways of giving young children intimate experiences with beautiful 
books as a preliminary to library training. 

658. Samuelson, Agnes. “Agnes Samuelson Talks to Teachers about School 

Libraries,” Instructor, XLVII (March, 1938), ro, 77. 

Treats of ways of giving children meaningful experiences in small libraries in 
caring for books, in using books, etc. 

659. Sayers, Frances Clarke. “Lose Not the Nightingale,” Horn Book, 

XIII (July-August, 1937), 222-35. 

This paper, which was read before the section for library work with children 
at the annual conference of the American Library Association in June, 1937, 
will be of interest to teachers of library work and reading. It is concerned with 
attitudes toward reading. 
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HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

D. K. Brace 
University of Texas 

660. Conrad, Howard L., and Meister, Joseph F. Teaching Procedures in 

Health Education. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1938. Pp. 160. 
Tells liow to select subject matter and how to plan and present lessons. 

661. Davis, John Eisele. Play and Mental Health. New York: A. S. Barnes 

& Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. xvi+202. 

A discussion of how the growth and the development of wholesome mental 
expression is best attained through the integration of mental and bodily 
processes. 

662. Dean, Virginia. “Social Dancing for Fifth and Sixth Grades,” Journal 

of Health and Physical Education, IX (April, 1938), 220-21. 

A description of procedures used in teaching this increasingly popular activity 
to elementary-school children. 

663. Drenckhahn, Vivian V., and Grout, Ruth E. “Health Materials for 

Rural Schools,” Journal of Health and Physical Education, IX (March, 
1938), iS2~53- 

Tells where health materials may be obtained. 

664. English, Colin. “The Place of Physical Education in the Elementary 

School,” Physical Education, Health and Recreation Digest, IV (March, 
1938), 30 . 

Maintains that correlation of physical education with other school subjects is 
most desirable in promoting a well-rounded normal life. 

665. Glassow, Ruth B., and Broer, Marion R. Measuring Achievement in 

Physical Education. Philadelphia: W. B, Saunders Co., 1938. Pp. 344. 
May be used as an aid in selecting and evaluating tests for use in elementary 
schools. 

666. Gregory, Annie Laurie. “The Story of Food,” Journal of Health and 

Physical Education, IX (March, 1938), 131-33. 

How one elementary-school class worked out a unit on foods. 

667. Hussey, Marguerite M. Teaching for Health. New York: New York 

University Bookstore (18 Washington Place), 1938. Pp. xvi+312. 

A general discussion of the relation of good health to effective living. 

668. Jones, Edwina L. “Organized Recess,” Physical Education, Health and 

Recreation Digest, IV (March, 1938), 35-36. 

The problem of the “hit-or-miss” recess is solved by making the recess a supple¬ 
ment to the physical-education period. 
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669. La Salle, Dorothy, Physical Education for (he Classroom Teacher, New 

York: A. S. Barnes & Co., Inc., 1937. Pp. xii+210. 

An aid to the classroom teacher who has only limited experience in the physi¬ 
cal-education field. 

670. McGinty, Margaret IT, “Festivals in the School Program,” Journal of 

Health and Physical Education , VIII (October, 1937), 465-68,507-8. 

A means of using every child in presenting physical-education activities to 
parents. 

671. Ratpaport, Mary B. “Headed for Healthful Living,” Journal of Health 

and Physical Education , VIII (November, 1937), 529-31,574, 

A comprehensive discussion of the change in health education from a study of 
physiology to the promotion of healthful living. 

672. Sharer, Mary S. Rhythms for Children. Music by Mary Morgan Mosher. 

New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., Inc., 1938 (revised), Pp. 48. 

New rhythms added to a collection of rhythms formerly published in three 
pamphlets. The presentation in one volume should be convenient and valuable. 

673. Smith, Helen Norman, and Coops, Helen L. Physical and Health Edu¬ 

cation. Chicago: American Book Co., 1938. Pp, xii-f-324. 

An explanation of the work of the specialist in physical education from the 
viewpoint of the classroom teacher. Gives practical assistance in selecting 
program material. 

674. Storey, Edward J. “Control of Colds in School,” Journal of Health and 

Physical Education, IX (January, 1938), 35-37,54. 

Good instruction on the control of colds. 

675. Wall, Frances P., and Zeidberg, Louis D. Health Guides and Guards. 

New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938 (revised). Pp. xii-i-380. 

Intended for use in teaching health education. 



Educational Writings 

* 

REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

School Administration in the Smaller Communities.— There can be lit¬ 
tle doubt that the problems of school administration in the smaller communities 
have had scant attention. Almost uniformly, the educational literature has di¬ 
rected attention to the complexities of organization, administration, and leader¬ 
ship in the large city schools. Yet the more intimate relation of the village super¬ 
intendent to his community and his staff may produce problems more immediate 
and acute than those faced by his colleague in a city school. Consequently 
Goodier and Miller 1 have undoubtedly made a significant contribution by their 
comprehensive treatment of the problems of leadership in the smaller schools. 

The work is exhaustive yet concrete. The larger principles of educational 
practices are always stated, and the application of the principles in practical 
situations is indicated. The book contains little statistical or original experi¬ 
mental data, but it reports numerous recognized studies and surveys of current 
practice. While the treatment is undoubtedly empirical, the application of prin¬ 
ciple and philosophy to policy and practice is adequately specific. This com¬ 
bination has resulted in what should prove to be a very useful manual for be¬ 
ginners in administration. 

The book is also designed as a textbook for courses in elementary adminis¬ 
tration, and the questions and problems at the end of each chapter suggest many 
practical applications of principle and further detailed study. An excellent bibli¬ 
ography, specifically related to every problem discussed, provides a complete 
and ready reference for student and practitioner alike. 

The authors have maintained a perspective which avoids both the remote ab¬ 
straction of the theorist and the myopic distortion of the limited practitioner. 

The reader is agreeably surprised by the scope of the book after having re¬ 
acted to the limitations suggested by the title. Certainly nobody would quarrel 
with the authors over the need or the timeliness of this publication, but the 
reader experiences a faint regret that such an excellent and comprehensive treat¬ 
ment is concealed by a title which, by its reference to town and village schools, 
suggests a much more limited theme. The book could be consulted with profit by 
almost any person engaged in educational administration; yet some may not 
penetrate the disguise of the title. While it may be farfetched to engage in an 
academic discussion of terms, the reviewer believes that the inclusion of all lead- 

1 Floyd T. Goodier and William A. Miller, Administration of Town and Village 
Schools. St. Louis, Missouri: Webster Publishing Co., 1938. Pp. xiv+336, $2.00. 
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ership activities under “administration” may be somewhat misleading. Stand¬ 
ing alone in the title, the term suggests the discredited artificial separation oi 
administration and supervision. However, the authors apparently employed it 
as a general term including all the activities of responsibility. Perhaps some 
such term as “leadership” might have more appropriately expressed the modem 
and the democratic viewpoint of this extremely useful book. 

V. L. Beggs 

Elmhurst Elementary Schools 
Elmhurst, Illinois 

Experimental Studies oi the Effect of Vocabulary Training on 
Comprehension in Reading.— The findings of an investigation of the effects of 
specific teaching of meaning as compared with more or less incidental learning of 
vocabulary are reported in a monograph 1 by Professor William S. Gray and 
Miss Eleanor Holmes in one of the publications of the Laboratory Schools of the 
University of Chicago. This monograph drives another nail in the coffin of in¬ 
cidental learning as a means of acquiring specific knowledge or skills. The au¬ 
thors assume as their basic hypothesis that a crucial problem in the teaching of 
reading at the present time is that of developing the meanings of the extensive 
vocabularies required if children are to read the varied materials of the expand¬ 
ing curriculum. 

It is pointed out that, according to Thorndike, the sixth-grade child needs to 
know from five thousand to ten thousand words and that by the end of Grade 
IX a pupil should have a vocabulary range of from ten thousand to twenty-five 
thousand words in order to comprehend the varied materials at that level. It 
is assumed that skilled teaching can make up the gap between the vocabularies 
which pupils have achieved and those that are theoretically desirable. The au¬ 
thors fail to note the equally valid assumption that reduction of the vocabularies 
used in textbooks in the middle grades and junior high school might simplify the 
problem still further. 

With the basic hypothesis established, the monograph then proceeds to sum¬ 
marize existing data on the nature of meaning, the factors related to vocabulary 
growth, the types and causes of vocabulary difficulties, and methods of promot¬ 
ing vocabulary growth. This treatment is an excellent summary after the well- 
known and effective manner of Professor Gray. 

The report then proceeds to state the experimental problem and to outline 
the procedures used in solving it. A preliminary study was conducted to deter¬ 
mine whether pupils could recognize their deficiencies and needs with respect to 
the meanings of words. The findings were largely negative, although a more 
comprehensive experiment on this problem by Harvey C. Tilley (“A Technique 

1 William S. Gray and Eleanor Holmes, The Development 0} Meaning Vocabularies: 
An Experimental Study. Publications of the Laboratory Schools, No, 6. Chicago: De¬ 
partment of Education, University of Chicago, 1938. Pp. viii+140. $1.50. 
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for Determining the Relative Difficulty of Word Meanings among Elementary 
School Children,” Journal of Experimental Education, V [September, 1936], 61- 
64) showed correlations of .53 to .97 between children’s judgments of difficulty 
and their performances on multiple-choice tests. This fact, however, does not 
mean that children do not need guidance in enlarging meanings and does not 
detract from the significance of the Gray and Holmes report. 

The major study of the experiment was organized to measure the effects on 
comprehension of incidental versus direct methods of developing vocabulary 
growth. Control and experimental groups of equivalent ability were used. The 
pupils in the experimental groups were given specific vocabulary training, while 
in the control group dependence was placed on incidental learning of vocabu¬ 
lary. 

The results show that incidental learning is definitely inferior to direct teach¬ 
ing, that the experimental pupils excelled the control pupils in reading efficiency, 
and that the use of context alone in teaching meanings is inferior to direct meth¬ 
ods of teaching. A supplementary study of methods of vocabulary development 
and a valuable appendix complete the volume. 

The experiments here reported were well organized, administered, and con¬ 
trolled. The isolation of the experimental factor was carefully made. In addi¬ 
tion to the significance and the value of the conclusions, the monograph is valu¬ 
able for the many useful methods of vocabulary development which are pre¬ 
sented. Teachers and supervisors of reading will find the book helpful. 

The monograph should do much to call a halt to the use of incidental meth¬ 
ods of vocabulary development. There is abundant evidence here that system¬ 
atic guidance in learning complex skills is far to be preferred over incidental 
methods. Teaching children to read is not solely a problem of providing rich 
reading opportunities. 

G. A. Yoakam 

University of Pittsburgh 

Organic Conception op Learninc in tiie Elementary School. —The 
past ten years have witnessed much research in child growth and development 
and in the organic conception of learning, the preparation of some courses of 
study embodying the principles derived from such research, and the publication 
of some professional books on methods of teaching. A recent book 1 by Hockett 
and Jacobsen is designed to bring practical helps on classroom situations “to 
teachers in their daily work and to prospective teachers who seek to understand 

the how and the why of modern education.The attempt throughout the 

book has been to weave together theory and practice, so that the justification 
and application of educational principles are presented simultaneously. The 
point of view is that of the modern organic conception of learning” (p. iii). The 

1 John A. Hockett and E. W. Jacobsen, Modern Practices in the Elementary School. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1938. Pp. vi+346. $2.60. 
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ten chapter titles are: “Current Trends in Elementary Education,” “Organizing 
the Class for Living and Learning,” “Developing a Unit of Work,” “Managing 
the Daily Program,” “Making the Most of the Environment,” “Utilizing Chil¬ 
dren’s Latent Creative Abilities,” “Making Discipline Educative,” “Meeting 
Individual Needs,” “Meeting the Needs of Unusual Children,” and “The Teach¬ 
er’s Resources.” 

In the Preface to the book the authors say that questions and problems 
raised by large numbers of teachers were recorded and classified as a means 
of determining the scope and the nature of the material to be included. Com¬ 
pleted chapters were submitted to teachers, supervisors, and principals for criti¬ 
cism and suggestion before final publication. The book bears every evidence 
that its content is really built around the questions which classroom teachers 
ask about the practical application of modern theories in elementary education. 
In fact, the book strikes so directly at the questions and the problems of class¬ 
room teachers of today that the reviewer was delighed with it. The practical 
treatment of urgent classroom problems is supplemented with a number of 
splendid photographs showing children at work in the kind of educational 
program encouraged by the authors. 

The book will be criticized by some because it is not so inclusive as might be 
desired, but it should be remembered that the authors did not attempt an all- 
inclusive treatment of elementary-school teaching. The reviewer’s main criti¬ 
cism is that the book is not so helpful as it might be to teachers who are in the 
early stages of the transition from the “subject-minded” school to the “child- 
development” school. The majority of elementary-school teachers in the coun¬ 
try today are still in the early stages of that transition. These teachers are eager 
for help on their problems, and someone should give them the kind of assistance 
that Hockett and Jacobsen have given to those who are a little farther along in 
the transition. 

Henry J. Otto 

IV. K. Kellogg Foundation 
Battle Creek, Michigan 

Educational Psychology, Conservative and Comprehensive. —The 
Macmillan Company, through Professors Douglas and Holland, gives us another 
book 1 on educational psychology—a book -which merits serious consideration. 
It is divided into four parts: (i) “The Subject Matter and Scientific Bases of 
Educational Psychology,” (2) “Environment and Heredity,” (3) “Learning,” 
and (4.) “Measurement in Educational Psychology.” 

The treatment of each of these four heads consists, for the most part, in a 
review of classical experimentation, with inferential discussion. The chapter on 
“Bodily Structures and Their Functions” is especially well written and well il- 

1 O. B. Douglas and II. F. Holland, Fundamentals of Educational Psychology. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. xvi+598. $2.50. 
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lustrated. Tlie authors have been unusually successful in translating the tech¬ 
nical findings of experimentation into language that students can understand. 

Both educational measurement and the statistics of measurement are treated 
—a combination which will probably make the book attractive in schools that 
do not have separate measurement courses in their training cycle. These chap¬ 
ters are probably desirable therefore, although many of the recent textbooks in 
educational psychology are omitting them. On the other hand, Douglas and 
Holland omit, or treat slightly, such topics as “personality training,” “psychol¬ 
ogy of study,” and “mental hygiene,” which seem to be in increasing favor with 
authors in the field and in demand by students in the courses. 

Attention should be called to one other matter: a comparative paucity of 
illustrations from actual classroom situations, combined with a reliance on the 
student’s inferential ability which borders on the optimistic. This criticism, if 
it be such, many of the rest of us have deservedly shared in the past and prob¬ 
ably shall share in the future. When they are writing textbooks, college pro¬ 
fessors seem to find it difficult to forget their colleagues. 

The format, as always with the Macmillan Company, is excellent. The Index, 
complete in every detail, is above criticism. The documentation is, in general, 
well chosen and complete although the last decade is a little too sparsely repre¬ 
sented and the publishers of books are not given. 


University of Washington 


Francis F. Powers 


Varied Content in a “Work-Type” Reader. —A recent publication 1 con¬ 
tains much material of interest. It is a reader of the work type intended for use 
in the early middle grades in teaching the reading skills needed in history, geog¬ 
raphy, etc. The twenty-six chapters cover a wide range of subjects. The illus¬ 
trations are in black and white, many of them photographs. 

The book is uneven as to difficulty. Some of the stories are very readable 
and would captivate a fourth-grade pupil, for example, chapter vi, “An Early 
Voyage down the Ohio River”; chapter viii, “Schools of Olden Times”; chapter 
xiv, “American Children in Alaska”; and chapter xxii, “Why and How Animals 
Sleep.” 

The authors stress the use of the dictionary for explaining difficult vocabulary, 
and they provide some definite instruction to aid the child to help himself. 
Such words as “library,” “market,” and “cowboy” are defined, while “lime¬ 
stone deposits,” “clouded hills,” and “natural advantages” are left to inference. 
The latter illustrations are taken from chapter vii, “How Pittsburgh Grew.” 
This story is particularly difficult, and one statement in the check test for the 
story reads: “Pittsburgh owes the development of its industries principally to 
-Such abstractions are far removed from the experience and the vocab- 

1 Gerald A. Yoakam, William C. Bagley, and Philip A. Knowlton, Reading To Learn, 
Introductory Book. New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. x+3go. $0.88. 
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ularies of pupils in the early middle grades. There are other difficult chapters, 
particularly the last three. It is suggested that this fine content be used with 
discrimination, the more advanced stories being reserved for use in Grade VI. 

Helen E. Richardson 

University Elementary School 
University of Chicago 


Articulating Social and Natural Sciences. —Anyone interested in the 
fusion of social and natural sciences in the elementary school can turn with profit 
to the series of books under review. 1 Not less than seven authors have partici¬ 
pated in the enterprise, and five illustrators are recognized by the placement of 
their names on title-pages. Both in the Preface and in the content these authors 
reveal a central interest in a happy fusing of natural science and the good civic 
behavior of children for which schools continuously strive. It is quite possible 
that the series will not meet with the full approval of the uncompromising pro¬ 
tagonist of the social studies as the core of the curriculum, and doubtless some 
of the very positive devotees of the natural sciences will find a certain thinness 
in some of the materials dealing with elementary aspects of these sciences. 
Many a pedagogical tilt has taken place over such issues, and because of their 
nature—and, perhaps one may add, because of the meticulous nature of certain 
pedagogues—such tilting matches will, in all probability, take place in the fu¬ 
ture. The reviewer, however, is not deeply concerned about such diSerences. 
He is vitally concerned that new offerings for the elementary school shall tap 
and fuse the materials of these fields in a process of wholesome living within 
the schools. An interest in, and a knowledge of, animal life, if properly developed, 
can contribute much to happy and successful social living. 

This seven-book series opens with the primer Fuzzy Tail , and a most attrac¬ 
tive primer it is. The illustrations are particularly good and do their full share 
in carrying the theme of the hook. The element of surprise is cleverly used, 
and interesting developments in the adjustments of all the members of the fam¬ 
ily through the coming of Fuzzy Tail are well brought out. Due concern has 
been given to vocabulary problems, short phrases, and repetition. Indeed, this 
primer may well stand on its own merits apart from the series. Sniff holds the 
center of the stage in Book I, which is a good dog tale giving wise counsel in 
keeping and caring for a dog. There is a cordial and subtle emphasis on good 

' Our Animal Books: A Series in Humane Education. Edited by Frances E. Clarke. 
Primer, Fuzzy Tail by Arensa Sondcrgaard, pp. vi-t-134, $0.72; I. Sniff by Janies S. 
Tippett and Martha Kelly Tippett, pp. vi+184, $o.So; II. Pels and Friends by Em¬ 
ma A. Myers, pp. vi+186, S0.84; III. The Pet Club by Kathrine W. Masters, pp. viii+ 
224, $0.92; IV. On Charlie Clarke’s Farm by Katharine L. Keelor, pp. vi+196, $0.72; 
V. Our Town and City Animals by Frances E. Clarke and Katharine L. ICeelor, pp. vi-f 
218, $0.76; VI. Paths to Conservation by James S. Tippett, pp. xii+300, $0.88. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1937. 
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human behavior toward pets. Book II, Pets and Friends, attempts to extend 
interests and information concerning household pets. It lacks something of the 
buoyancy of the preceding volumes but must, nevertheless, be rated an attrac¬ 
tive book. The Pet Club, Book III, is more nearly a “nature reader” than any 
other book in the series. Interesting sketches of a number of animals are given 
and, with them, helpful suggestions on care and diet. Book IV, On Charlie 
Clarke’s Farm , describes the experiences of Charlie and his family as they move 
from the city to grandfather’s farm where Charlie’s father had lived as a boy. 
Our Town and City Animals, Book V, strikes a neglected chord in developing an 
interest in animals living within towns and cities. Some of the attractive topics 
included are: “The Pet Show,” “Abandoned Animals,” “The Seeing Eye,” 
“The Winter Bread Line,” and “The Jack London Club.” One chapter is given 
to the important topic, “Books on Animals.” The last book of the series is en¬ 
titled Paths to Conservation. The contents are true to the title of the volume and 
include many items that do not logically come within the title for the series, 
“Our Animal Books.” 

The title of the series, however, seems narrow in the light of the nature of the 
materials. Possibly this title is the weakest phase of the series. Many of the 
best aspects of the materials are social in character, and not all are closely 
identified with animals. Fortunately each book can stand on its own merits 
without relation to other volumes in the series. In physical makeup, type, illus¬ 
trations, and careful preparation of textual materials, the series represents good 
book-making. The last volume may be a bit heavy for some sixth-grade classes, 
but its value in seventh- or eighth-grade groups should not be overlooked. On 
the whole, all persons responsible for the enterprise may take satisfaction in 
the thought that they have made a contribution to life as it should be in the 
modem elementary school. 

Clyde B. Moore 

Cornell University 

* 
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Needs and Problems of the South 

anyone familiar with the history of this country is aware of the 
l\ very significant part which the South has played in the mak¬ 
ing of the nation, but relatively few appreciate fully the present im¬ 
portance of the southern states in the national economy. Moreover, 
the area extending from the Potomac to the Rio Grande occupies a 
unique and a commanding position in the cultural growth of the 
nation by virtue of the simple fact that it is coming to be the nation’s 
nursery. In the most populous northern and western states birth¬ 
rates are now below what is required to maintain the population at 
its present level; from Maine to Oregon and north of the Mason- 
Dixon line there are only two census divisions, the West North Cen¬ 
tral and the Mountain States, in which fertility among native white 
women is sufficient for family replacement. In the South, on the 
other hand, birth-rates are materially higher than necessary to main¬ 
tain a stable population. The southern states contain only about 29 
per cent of the nation’s population, but they account for 46 per 
cent of the excess of births over deaths. The population of Georgia 
is only slightly more than a third as great as that of California, 
Oregon, and Washington combined, but Georgia accounts for about 
50 per cent more of the nation’s natural increase than all three of 
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these Pacific states. The farm population of the South is now sup¬ 
plying two-thirds of the excess of births over deaths in the entire 
farm population. Clearly, for years to come the South may be ex¬ 
pected to supply the population reserves of the nation. From south¬ 
ern farms—chiefly from tenant farms—redundant population is 
being drawn off in large volume to make good the deficits of south¬ 
ern and northern cities. Intense population pressure on the resource 
structure of the South will bring about a continued outward migra¬ 
tion of young people in search of economic opportunity. These boys 
and girls, young men and young women, most of whom will be sons 
and daughters of tenant farmers and croppers, will be found on the 
highways and byways of the nation; and, wherever they go, they 
will carry with them their cultural heritage, their ignorance or lack of 
it, their ability or inability to carry their own economic weight, 
their capacity or incapacity to perform their civic duties. Obviously 
there is a national interest in the South that cuts much deeper than 
markets or profits, much deeper than any contribution the South 
may make to the economic well-being of the nation. 

The recently published Report on Economic Conditions of the 
South prepared by the National Emergency Council presents in 
broad outline a striking picture of southern needs and problems. Sec¬ 
tions of the report deal with economic resources, soil, population, 
education, labor, and other vital aspects of southern life. The fol¬ 
lowing paragraphs are quoted from the section dealing with private 
and public income. 

The wealth of natural resources in the South—its forests, minerals, and fertile 
soil—benefit the South only when they can be turned into goods and services 
which its people need. So far the South has enjoyed relatively little of these 
benefits, simply because it has not had the money or credit to develop and pur¬ 
chase them. 

Ever since the war between the states the South has been the poorest section 
of the nation. The richest state in the South ranks lower in per capita income 
than the poorest state outside the region. In 1937 the average income in the 
South was $314; in the rest of the country it was $604, or nearly twice as much. 

Even in “prosperous” 1929 southern farm people received an average gross 
income of only $186 a year as compared with $328 for farmers elsewhere. Out 
of that $186 southern farmers had to pay all their operating expenses—tools, 
fertilizer, seed, taxes, and interest on debt—so that only a fraction of that sum 
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was left for the purchase of food, clothes, and the decencies of life. It is hardly 
surprising, therefore, that such ordinary items as automobiles, radios, and books 
are relatively rare in many southern country areas. 

For more than half of the South’s farm families'—the 53 per cent who are 
tenants without land of their own.—incomes are far lower. Many thousands of 
them are living in poverty comparable to that of the poorest peasants in Europe. 
A recent study of southern cotton plantations indicated that the average tenant 
family received an income of only $73 per person for a year’s work. Earnings of 
share croppers ranged from $38 to $87 per person, and an income of $38 an¬ 
nually means only a little more than 10 cents a day. 

The South’s industrial wages, like its farm income, are the lowest in the 
United States. In 1937 common labor in twenty important industries got six¬ 
teen cents an hour less than laborers in other sections received for the same 
kind of work. Moreover, less than 10 per cent of the textile workers are paid 
more than 52.5 cents an hour, while in the rest of the nation 25 per cent rise 
above this level. A recent survey of the South disclosed that the average annual 
wage in industry was only $865 while in the remaining states it averaged $1,219. 

In income from dividends and interest the South is at a similar disadvantage. 
In 1937 the per capita income in the South from dividends and interest was only 
$17.55 as compared with $68.97 f° r the rest of the country. 

Since the South’s people live so close to the poverty line, its many local po¬ 
litical subdivisions have had great difficulty in providing the schools and other 
public services necessary in any civilized community. In 1935 the assessed 
value of taxable property in the South averaged only $463 per person, while in 
the nine Northeastern states it amounted to $1,370. In other words, the North¬ 
eastern states had three times as much property per person to support their 
schools and other institutions. 

Consequently, the South is not able to bring its schools and many other pub¬ 
lic services up to national standards, even though it tax the available wealth as 
heavily as any other section. In 1936 the state and local governments of the 
South collected only $28.88 per person while the state and local governments 
of the nation as a whole collected $31.54 per person. 

Although the South has 28 per cent of the country’s population, its federal 
income-tax collections in 1934 were less than 12 per cent of the national total. 
These collections averaged only $1.28 per capita throughout the South, ranging 
from 24 cents in Mississippi to $3.33 in Florida. 

So much of the profit from southern industries goes to outside financiers, 
in the form of dividends and interest, that state income taxes would produce a 
meager yield in comparison with similar levies elsewhere. State taxation does 
not reach dividends which flow to corporation stockholders and management in 
other states; and, as a result, these people do not pay their share of the cost of 
southern schools and other institutions. 

Under these circumstances the South has piled its tax burden on the backs of 
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those least able to pay, in the form of sales taxes. (The poll tax keeps the poorer 
citizens from voting in eight southern states; thus they have no effective means 
of protesting against sales taxes.) In every southern state but one, 59 per cent 
of the revenue is raised by sales taxes. In the Northeast, on the other hand, not 
a single state gets more than 44 per cent of its income from this source, and most 
of them get far less. 

The efforts of southern communities to increase their revenues and to spread 
the tax burden more fairly have been impeded by the vigorous opposition of 
interests outside the region which control much of the South’s wealth. More¬ 
over, tax-revision efforts have been hampered in some sections by the fear that 
their industries would move to neighboring communities which would tax them 
more lightly—or even grant them tax exemption for long periods. 

The hope that industries would bring with them better living conditions and 
consequent higher tax revenues often has been defeated by the competitive 
tactics of the communities themselves. Many southern towns have found that 
industries which are not willing to pay their fair share of the cost of public 
services likewise are not willing to pay fair wages, and so add little to the com¬ 
munity’s wealth. 

Schools and City Government—Should They Be More 
Closely Co-ordinated or Kept Separate? 

W ithin recent years there has developed a sharp conflict of 
opinion between political scientists and educators with respect 
to the relation of the schools to city government. Most political 
scientists are of the opinion that a closer co-ordination of the schools 
and municipal governments would result in more efficient adminis¬ 
tration both in the area of education and in the area of municipal 
affairs proper. Most educators, on the other hand, as well as citizens 
generally, look with fear and misgiving upon any attempt to co¬ 
ordinate or to consolidate school and municipal administration. 
It is commonly believed and asserted that to extend municipal con¬ 
trol over the schools would be to open the doors to political influences 
of a kind that would prove harmful, if not disastrous. This point of 
view was vigorously expressed by the Educational Policies Commis¬ 
sion in a volume published in 1937 under the title The Unique Func¬ 
tion of Education in American Democracy. It must he said, however, 
that neither the political scientists nor the educators were able to 
present any conclusive body of evidence in support of their respec¬ 
tive positions. A recently published report of an investigation con- 
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ducted jointly by a professor of education and a professor of political 
science at the University of Chicago will not, in the minds of some, 
lift the issue out of the realm of opinion, but it does constitute the 
most extensive and conclusive investigation of the problem which has 
yet appeared. It is published under the title Schools and. City Govern¬ 
ment. The study was initiated by Professor Leonard D. White, of 
the Department of Political Science, who directed the course of the 
study until his appointment to the United States Civil Service Com¬ 
mission. Thereafter, Professor Jerome G. Kerwin represented the 
Department of Political Science in the conduct of the investigation. 
Throughout the entire study the Department of Education was 
represented by Professor Nelson B. Plenry. 

The inquiry consisted in a field survey of thirty-three cities so 
selected that they represented practically every degree of relation¬ 
ship between city governments and school districts. The investiga¬ 
tors visited each city for two or three days and held interviews “with 
school officials, with the secretaries and research assistants of 
bureaus of municipal research, with officers of civic agencies and tax¬ 
payers’ associations, with city officials, and with many leading 
citizens who are informed concerning school and city relationships 
in their communities.” No effort was made to compare school sys¬ 
tems in terms of statistical data. The judgments of competent ob¬ 
servers within the community were sought in the belief that these 
judgments provide a dependable measure of the value of existing 
practices and a serviceable guide to future policy with respect to 
school and municipal relations. 

One of the most significant findings of the investigation relates 
to fiscal dependence and politics in the schools. It was found that 
political interference with the schools is just as likely to come from 
boards of education as from officials in the city government and that 
there is no particular pattern of relationship between the schools 
and municipal government which can be relied on to prevent politics 
in the schools. 

The following paragraphs are quoted from the general conclusion 
of the study. 

In conclusion it may be said that there is continuous and increasing co-opera¬ 
tion between the cities and the schools. This tendency in itself might, after a 
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number of years, bring about a practical co-ordination of the organized efforts 
of the two corporations to provide an adequate program of public service for 
the communities which support them. At the same time, there is a strong senti¬ 
ment in many quarters favoring a distinct separation of school and civil govern¬ 
ments in urban centers. In the expression of this point of view, the peculiar 
functions of the school organization are emphasized and the common interests 
and responsibilities of the two governmental agencies are regarded as relatively 
unimportant. It is hoped that the examples of effective co-operation between 
school and municipal departments which have been presented in this report will 
stimulate greater interest in such co-operative procedures. 

The chief obstacle to closer articulation of school and municipal functions 
is the common belief that the administration of municipal government in many 
American cities is naturally subject to the influence of organized partisan 
politics. It is feared that closer contacts between school and municipal authori¬ 
ties will lead to increased political influence in the management of the schools. 
The observations made in the course of this inquiry do not indicate that the 
schools are subjected to greater political pressure in those areas in which school 
and municipal services are administered co-opcratively than in the situations 
in which the school authorities administer the same functions independently. 
On the other hand, the comments of both school and city authorities as well as 
those of other citizens interviewed in the cities visited support the view that 
co-operative endeavor on the part of school and municipal departments has im¬ 
proved the services of both organizations much more frequently than it has im¬ 
paired the services of either. But general recognition of these facts is still ob¬ 
structed by the prevailing impression that political machines exert too much 
influence upon the administration of municipal affairs. 

Another reason advanced for separate control of city school systems is the 
fact that municipal policies are subject to change in the elective officers of the 
municipal administration. In contrast, it is noted that the terms of school- 
board members in the majority of American cities are staggered for the purpose 
of preventing abrupt changes in administrative policy. The argument is ad¬ 
vanced that the essence of good budget-making and the essential factor in the 
development of an appropriate program of public education in an urban com¬ 
munity is long-time planning and uninterrupted pursuit of the objectives de¬ 
sired. Frequent changes in administrative control may interfere with such de¬ 
velopment programs; and there are examples of changes in administrative plans 
of the school organization which are traceable to a change in the party or 
personnel in control of the municipal government. These examples are pre¬ 
sented as argument against co-ordination of school and municipal enterprise. 
The much more common examples of disruption of well-conceived programs 
which have resulted from changes in personnel of school boards are completely 
disregarded. These interferences will continue in American cities until both 
municipal officers and school boards are convinced by the vigorous expression 
of public opinion that the administration of the school system is a professional 
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service which neither group of laymen is competent to perform. It could hardly 
be more difficult to institute this reform among municipal office-holders than 

among the school boards in the same communities. 

There is, however, a widespread sentiment that the interest of the state in 
education calls for a special type or agency of control over the local school 
organization; and this sentiment has grown increasingly formidable in its sup¬ 
port of the demand for “a constitution of self-government for education” as the 
states have repeatedly resorted to larger appropriations to school districts, 
whether these appropriations are made to create better educational advantages 
for the children, to equalize the burden of school support, or as a means of im¬ 
proving an inadequate tax system on which all local governments must rely for 
their support. Since all these motives are discernible in state aid for schools, 
it is not apparent that contributions by the state imply the necessity for any 

separate agency of control over school expenditures. 

In support of the plan of increased co-ordination of school and municipal 
services, it can be said that it would result in the simplification of government 
machinery. The elimination of a great deal of duplication of service and reduc¬ 
tion in the cost of these services would be possible results. It is altogether pos¬ 
sible that it would bring improvement in the city government by causing the 
same watchful care of the city administration that is now exercised by many 
groups on behalf of the schools. It would increase the interest of the teachers in 
municipal government, an interest which in some cases has been unfortunately 
lacking. It would lead to a uniform personnel policy for all municipal public 
servants, which in turn might lead to greater professional interest and spirit 
among city employees. Finally, responsibility for the proper administration 
of the schools could be more easily placed upon one single authority. In the 
meantime, all possible encouragement should be given to the further develop¬ 
ment of co-operating procedures involving the schools and the departments of 
city government for the carrying-on of joint functions such as recreation and 
health programs or the services involved in purchasing and construction as well 
as a variety of other enterprises of common interest to both units of govern¬ 
ment. 


A Guide to the Keeping op Cumulative Records 

A bulletin of the United States Office of Education, entitled 
Nature and TJse of the Crimulative Record (Bulletin No. 3, 
1938), should prove valuable to school administrators and other 
officials concerned with the adjustment and guidance program of the 
school. The bulletin outlines the purposes for which the cumulative 
record may be employed, presents an analysis of correct practices 
in cumulative record keeping, and suggests ways of recording 
various types of items. 
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A New Occupational Information and Guidance Service 

I t is becoming increasingly clear that the youth problem, about 
which so much is being said these days, is in final analysis pri¬ 
marily a problem of finding work for young people. What youth 
want most of all are opportunities to earn a living, to win for them¬ 
selves a degree of economic security, to be able to marry and estab¬ 
lish homes, and to take their places as respectable and respected 
members of society. The most vulnerable point of attack on the 
youth problem is in the area of occupational adjustment. The young 
people of this country are sorely in need of a type of vocational 
guidance that relatively few, if any, school systems are able to pro¬ 
vide. In at least half of the cities with populations of ten thousand 
or more, there are no guidance programs in the schools; and, even 
where vocational-guidance programs are in operation, effective 
guidance is difficult and often impossible because of a lack of ade¬ 
quate information with respect to occupational trends. 

The impact of invention and technology on our economy has 
changed fundamentally the pattern of the worker’s life. Perhaps the 
most characteristic feature of contemporary occupational life is the 
instability of employment opportunity. Within the span of a few 
years, century-old occupations and trades are reduced to minor im¬ 
portance or disappear altogether as new ones take their places. 
The wheelwright, the glass-blower, and the bookkeeper give place 
to the automobile mechanic, the factory operative, and the sta¬ 
tistical clerk. Both the range and the quality of occupational op¬ 
portunity are subject to sudden shifts because of such factors as 
advances in technology, changes in the consumption habits of the 
people, expansion or contraction of purchasing power, or fluctua¬ 
tions in prices and wages. The productive industries, including agri¬ 
culture, mining, and manufacturing, provide opportunity for a de¬ 
creasing percentage of the gainfully employed. There has been, on 
the other hand, a marked increase in occupational opportunity in 
transportation, communication, trade, the professions, the public 
service, domestic and personal service, and clerical work. In gen¬ 
eral, the trend has been from productive to distributive and service 
occupations. Within certain occupations there are clearly dis- 
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cernible shifts in the skills and technical training required of the 
worker. Personal and social relationships, moreover, are assu min g 
greater importance for an increasing percentage of the gainfully em¬ 
ployed. The great majority of the entrants into occupational life 
today must possess qualities of adaptability and adjustment, must 
know how to do not one but many things, must be able to transfer 
from one job to another, must be capable of sustained attention and 
quick reaction, must be more intelligent, and must be able to get 
along with people, to work with them, to direct them, and to serve 
their needs. It is obvious that any well-planned program that looks 
toward a more adequate adjustment of the population to occupa¬ 
tional opportunities must be based on careful and detailed analysis 
of occupational trends and of the changing demands that the various 
occupations are making upon the skill, the intelligence, and the 
social qualities of the worker. 

School people generally, and those concerned with vocational 
guidance in particular, will be interested in the publications of a new 
organization known as Science Research Associates. This organiza¬ 
tion announces a vocational advisory system with a seven-point 
program, which includes a number of publications and certain special 
services for members. The first publication in the series is a semi¬ 
monthly magazine of occupational facts and forecasts which ap¬ 
pears under the title Vocational Trends. This magazine will under¬ 
take to provide up-to-date information with respect to changing job 
opportunities and occupational developments. Special monographs 
outlining basic characteristics and trends in important industries, 
trades, or professions will be published at regular intervals. Another 
publication, bearing the title Vocational Guide, will serve as an index 
to current occupational information in books, magazines, special 
reports, pamphlets, and research studies. A reprint service will make 
available inaccessible but significant materials which are published 
in technical journals or reports not available in many libraries. A 
speakers’ bureau will be maintained, through which members of the 
staff will be available for lectures and platform appearances. 

Science Research Associates has headquarters at 600 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. The program announced is an 
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ambitious one, and, if the organization is successful in accomplish¬ 
ing its announced purposes, it will render a distinct service to 
American education. 


The Occupational Outlook tor Elementary- 
School Teachers 


T he following statement is quoted from the December number 
of Vocational Trends, the new magazine to which reference was 
made in the preceding news item. 

Education is big business in the United States. It is a three-billion-dollar- 
a-year industry, employing the time of a quarter of America’s people. 

For 150 years, through good times and bad, youngsters have come rolling 
off academic assembly lines in ever increasing numbers. The schools have faced 
curtailed budgets, but they have never known a real depression. 

Today, for the first time in their history, a serious crisis is approaching. 
Like many another industry, education is now facing a shortage of raw material. 
Schoolrooms that used to be chronically overcrowded now have empty desics. 

In the city of Chicago, for example, there are actually fewer children in the 
first grade now than there were in 1900, although the city has since doubled 
in size. Throughout the country as a whole, there will be over a million fewer 
children of elementary-school age in 1940 than there were in 1930. More stu¬ 
dents were graduated from the elementary schools in 1935 than ever before or 
ever will be again. 

If money were no object, most teachers would consider the decreasing size 
of their classes a thoroughly desirable trend. For nearly thirty years the 
average number of children per teacher has been increasing steadily, reaching 
its peak in 1934 when each instructor cared for an average of fifty students. Al¬ 
though it has declined somewhat since, most elementary-school teachers still 
have more pupils than they can handle adequately. 

Instead of being pleased, however, many teachers look askance at these de¬ 
clining attendance figures. School boards, they fear, may interpret these smaller 
figures to mean a need for fewer teachers also. Already there are nearly forty 
thousand fewer elementary-school teachers employed than there were in 1930, 
although the number is considerably higher than it was at the bottom of the 
depression. 

About six hundred thousand men and women now make their living teaching 
in grammar schools, and this fall there were about one hundred thousand 
vacancies to fill. Many of these openings occurred, however, from experienced 
teachers transferring from one job to another, so that the actual openings for 
newcomers were considerably less than this total. 

These facts indicate a need for a thorough revision of teacher-training pro- 
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grams in the normal schools and teachers’ colleges throughout the country. 
Many of these have been and still are geared to a constantly increasing market 
for their graduates. That market no longer exists. 

If a market analyst were reviewing the situation, he might summarize it in 
this manner: If the teacher-pupil ratio remains at the level it has averaged in 
recent years, the demand for elementary-school teachers will drop sharply dur¬ 
ing the next ten years, after which it will level out as the birth-rate reaches a 
plateau also. What seems more likely, however, is that the size of classes will 
gradually grow smaller, which will slow up the decline in teacher demand. The 
ideal ratio would be about fifteen students to each teacher. But in view of the 
fact that the ratio is now over forty to one, such a large decrease is too much to 
hope for, at least immediately. In any case, it is unlikely that the total number 
of grade-school teachers will increase in the future, except possibly during the 
next year or two when extreme curtailments caused by the depression are modi¬ 
fied. Teacher-training organizations need to modify their output in light of 
these changing conditions, and school boards should be extremely careful about 
expanding their present facilities. 

These changes will not occur at the same time in all sections of the country. 
They will come first in areas where the birth-rate is lowest, generally sooner in 
city regions than in rural areas, and earlier in the West and North than in the 
South. 

Women will have a harder time getting these teaching jobs in the future 
than men. Men are replacing women in many schools. In fact, the opportuni¬ 
ties for men in grammar-school fields are increasing. 

The opportunities also vary considerably according to the subject in which 
teachers are trained. There is generally an oversupply of teachers trained in the 
standard subjects, whereas in a few of the new fields, such as vocational training, 
agricultural subjects, and remedial reading, the opportunities are excellent. 

Growth in Membership op the American 
Federation oe Teachers 

D uring the past two years membership in the American Federa¬ 
tion of Teachers has shown a marked increase. Irvin B. 
Kuenzli, secretary-treasurer of the federation, states in a recent issue 
of the American Teacher that membership has doubled within the 
past two years. In June, 1938, the total paid-up membership was 
30,130, which represented a gain of 8,127 members over the preced¬ 
ing year. During the fiscal year ending in May, 1938, sixty-three 
locals were chartered. Membership is largely concentrated in the 
area north of the Mason-Dixon line and between New England and 
the Mississippi River. Approximately 64 per cent of the member- 
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ship is confined to the states of Illinois, New York, and Ohio. 
Minnesota, Georgia, and Pennsylvania account for another 16 per 
cent of the membership. These six states now provide 80 per cent 
of the total membership. 

Here and There among the Schools 

I tems selected for reporting in this issue of the Elementary School 
Journal relate to the teaching of phonics and speech correction, 
a comprehensive program for the teaching of the social sciences, an 
experiment in mental hygiene, methods of informing the teaching 
personnel and the public generally of the policies and work of the 
schools, and plans for the effective use of professional magazines by 
the teachers of a city school system. 

Guide to the teaching of From Charles S. Harkness, superin- 
phonics and speech cor- tendent of schools, of Wood County, 
rection in an Ohio county Ohio, we have received an unusually 

interesting document of some one hun¬ 
dred mimeographed pages which carries the title “A Study of 
Phonics and Speech Correction for the Wood County Schools.” It 
presents the results of a co-operative undertaking, on the part of 
teachers and local school administrators, to prepare outlines for the 
teaching of phonics and speech correction in the elementary grades. 
The first fifty pages deal with phonics, the materials being organized 
under such topics as the following: “Principles Underlying Instruc¬ 
tion in Phonics,” “Objectives for the Teaching of Phonics,” “Activi¬ 
ties Connected with Phonic Instruction,” “Methods of Procedure 
for the Teaching of Phonics,” “Outcomes in the Teaching of 
Phonics,” “Games for the Teaching of Phonics,” “Seatwork for 
Phonic Instruction,” and “Poems for the Teaching of Phonics.” 
The second part of the study is entitled 1 ‘A Study of Speech Correc¬ 
tion.” In this part the topics selected for treatment are: “Principles 
Underlying the Teaching of Speech Correction,” “The Voice and 
Speech Mechanism,” “Speech Disorders,” “Objectives for Speech 
Correction,” “Activities for the Teaching of Speech Correction,” 
“Methods of Procedures,” “Outcomes from the Teaching of Speech 
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Correction,” and “Choral Speaking and Speech Correction.” Atten¬ 
tion is also given to games, seatwork, and poems which may be em¬ 
ployed in the correction of speech. 

A program for teaching For the past five years the Social Studies 
social studies in all grades Committee of the Seattle Public Schools 

has been undertaking a thorough and 
comprehensive reorganization of the entire program of the social 
studies in the schools of that city. Four books for the use of pu¬ 
pils have been prepared under the guidance of the committee, and 
numerous detailed mimeographed courses have been made available 
for teachers. The essential elements of the program, as worked out 
to date, are presented in a new social-studies syllabus entitled Living 
Today—Learning for Tomorrow. The following comment appears in 
the Seattle Educational Bulletin. 

An understanding of our social organization and institutions on the part of 
the pupil, a sense of belonging, and an appreciation of his own social responsi¬ 
bility are fundamentals underlying the new course, Living Today—Learning for 
Tomorrow, prepared by the Social Studies Committee under the leadership of 
Mary E. Knight. Flexibility of treatment has been provided for throughout. 
Interrelation of subject-matter areas without a breaking-down of boundaries is 
encouraged. The way is pointed out for utilization of language arts, music, 
physical education, and other fields for the deepening of understanding and 
heightening of appreciation. 

This new book explains the organization of all the social studies, outlining 
semester content areas, time allotments, materials of instruction, reasons for 
the semester’s work, and desired outcomes. With it will be used the detailed 
mimeographed courses which are constantly being brought up to date. 

The publication of this streamlined, illustrated syllabus culminates five years 
of work by the Social Studies Committee and its subcommittees. During that 
period a careful progression from the familiar to the distant—both in time and 
in place—was worked out, new materials were evaluated and selected, new 
mimeographed courses from kindergarten through high school were prepared, 
and the essential elements of the whole presented in Living Today—Learning 
for Tomorrow. 

The content of the syllabus is clearly organized and attractively 
presented. The material for each grade is organized under the fol¬ 
lowing topics: “Content Areas,” “Approximate Time Allotments,” 
“Reasons for Semester’s Work,” “Materials of Instruction,” and 
“Desired Outcomes.” 
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Early report on long-time Lincoln D. Lynch, superintendent of 
project in mental hygiene schools at Norwood, Massachusetts, and 

the school authorities of that community 
are co-operating with the Massachusetts Society for Mental Hy¬ 
giene in a project of unusual significance. The project is under the 
general direction of a group of specialists who are members of the 
staff of the Massachusetts Society for Mental Hygiene. Continuous 
study will be made of all the children in four first-grade classes, at least 
a hundred, who entered Grade I in the autumn of 1937. The project 
has been under way for a year. Although therapeutic measures are 
frequently employed, the project is primarily a research one. The 
general purpose of the undertaking and some of the conclusions ar¬ 
rived at to date are described in some detail in the October, 1938, 
issue of Understanding the Child. The editor comments as follows 
on the major objective of the project: 

The project itself has a number of objectives, the most important of which 
is the testing-out in our public schools of the practical value of the mental- 
hygiene concept of the “total child in the total situation.” In other words, can 
a practical hygienic system be established in our public schools with this idea as 
a guiding principle? At the present time a great deal of the work done in our 
public schools for the adjustment of the individual child, if any such work is 
done at all, is divided among a number of divisions or departments, each operat¬ 
ing independently of the others, with no integrated approach to the individual 
child. This practice in itself violates the concept enunciated above. 

A manual on principles Charles J. Dalthorp, superintendent of 
and policies operative schools in Aberdeen, South Dakota, has 
in a local school system prepared a manual of 166 pages which de¬ 
scribes in great detail the policies, the 
guiding principles, and the regulations of the Aberdeen school sys¬ 
tem. The manual is designed “to enlighten the patrons, to unify the 
efforts of all departments and units of the system, and to serve as a 
handbook for administrators, teachers, and other employees.” It 
covers practically every aspect of the work of the schools, for ex¬ 
ample, the administration and staff of the schools; the elementary 
schools; the junior and senior high schools; the program of physical 
education; the speech, music, and health programs; teachers’ organ¬ 
izations; and the program of practice teaching. 
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Public-relations program Superintendent Virgil L. Flinn, of 
in schools of Charleston Charleston, West Virginia, lias prepared 

an extensive bulletin entitled “Kanawha 
County School Catechism.” The bulletin was prepared with the 
view of acquainting the administrative, supervisory, teaching, co¬ 
ordinating, and maintenance personnel, as well as parents and pu¬ 
pils, with the operation of the county school system. Attention is 
given to such matters as the physical plant, the teaching personnel, 
enrolment, finance, curriculums, supervision, health service, innova¬ 
tions and accomplishments, and present needs. 

The effective use of the From the “Seattle Principals’ Ex- 
professional magazines change,” a mimeographed bulletin de- 
in a city school system signed as a medium of keeping principals 

informed with respect to school affairs 
in the city, we quote the following description of plans employed by 
school principals to insure the most effective use of professional 
magazines. 

In one school the principal looks at the magazines as they come, makes note 
of valuable articles and calls them to the teachers’ attention at noon. They are 
read and returned to a rack in the teachers’ room. A committee keeps the rack 
in order. Old magazines are filed in a closet. 

Another principal pastes a label on each cover and writes the room numbers 
on the label. Teachers read and check their numbers. One magazine is re¬ 
served for certain grades where it is most used. If there are articles of interest 
to other teachers, that number is sent to them. Sometimes the principal calls 
the attention of individual teachers to articles especially valuable. 

In another office the magazines are put on a slielf in a case. The clerk types 
a list of the magazines and teachers’ initials after the number they take out 
and check upon returning them. 

In another school the teacher in charge arranges the magazines on a table in 
the teachers’ room. She puts pockets on the covers and keeps track of the cir¬ 
culation. At the end of the year each volume is assembled and filed in a cabinet. 

In one building the teacher in charge sends by pupil messenger each magazine 
to the teacher who will be interested. The messenger collects after three days. 

The best method for any building depends somewhat upon the size of the 
school and the facilities at hand. In any system the following are important: 
display of magazines, a method of getting the magazines into the hands of the 
teachers that are or should be interested, a return route, and filing for reference. 
Naturally the second and third are the most important features of a system. 
It is recommended that a teacher be placed in charge and that the principal, 
also, see the magazines. 
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Who’s Who for December 

The authors of articles F. M. Garver, professor of elementary 
in the current issue education at the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania. William C. Kvaraceus, edu¬ 
cational consultant of the public schools in Brockton, Massa¬ 
chusetts. Marion E. Wiles, supervisor of the primary grades in 
Brockton, Massachusetts. Earle Connette, professor of music and 
head of the Department of Fine Arts in the New Mexico State 
Teachers College, Silver City, New Mexico. William A. Miller, 
principal of Butler School, Springfield, Illinois. George Spaces, 
psychologist at Friends Seminary and Brooklyn Friends School, 
New York City. William S. Gray, professor of education at the 
University of Chicago. 

The writers of reviews Henry J. Otto, consultant in education 
in the current issue of the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Battle 

Creek, Michigan. A. H. Turney, associ¬ 
ate professor of education at the University of Kansas. Robert A. 
Davis, professor of education at the University of Colorado. Kai 
Jensen, associate professor of education at the University of Wis¬ 
consin. D. S. Brainard, professor of history at State Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. Evangeline Colburn, teacher- 
librarian in the University Elementary School of the University of 
Chicago. Edna McGuire Boyd, formerly elementary-school super¬ 
visor at East Chicago, Indiana. Roy Ivan Johnson, director of the 
Division of Skills and Techniques at Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri. 



CURRICULUM REORGANIZATION ACCORDING 
TO THE PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL SURVEY 


F. M. GARVER 
University of Pennsylvania 

* 

T he report of the Philadelphia Public School Survey, published 
in September of last year, advocates a three-curriculum plan 
for the elementary schools and certain modifications in the curricular 
offerings in the high schools. Perhaps the most challenging feature of 
the plan outlined for curricular reorganization is a curriculum for 
dull-normal children beginning at about Grade IV and extending as 
a single differentiated curriculum through Grade XII. Another fea¬ 
ture worthy of note is a recommended curriculum in the elementary 
school for the intellectually superior pupil. 

In making this recommendation, the survey staff was influenced 
by several factors. In the first place, recent annual reports made by 
the Division of Educational Research and Results of the School Dis¬ 
trict of Philadelphia indicated an extremely wide spread in pupil 
abilities in both elementary and high school in spite of the fact that 
over 4 per cent of the total school enrolment in the city is found in 
special classes. Philadelphia has the largest special-class enrolment 
of any city in the United States. The median intelligence quotient 
of the special class enrolments in 1936-37 was 76.1. In other words, 
a rather large number of low-ability pupils are segregated in special 
classes, yet the report of the Division of Research for May r5, 1936, 
showed that 20.9 per cent of the sixth-grade pupils in the regular 
classes and 15.8 per cent of the ninth-grade pupils had intelligence 
quotients of 89 or less. The same report indicated that 16.9 per cent 
of the sixth-grade pupils and 13.6 per cent of the ninth-grade pupils 
had intelligence quotients of 120 or more. Obviously a single curric¬ 
ulum in the elementary school cannot provide adequately for the 
needs of pupils as far apart in mental abilities as these extremes 
indicate, nor can the dull-normal profit to the extent possible and 
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desirable in the traditional curriculums provided in the Phila¬ 
delphia public secondary schools. 

A second factor requiring consideration was the fact that the 1937 
session of the state legislature amended the compulsory-attendance 
law so that beginning in September, 1939, all pupils must be in 
regular attendance at the sessions of day schools until sixteen years 
of age and, unless gainfully employed according to provisions of the 
law, until eighteen years of age. The result of this law is that school 
districts of Pennsylvania must make immediate provisions for 
twelve years of schooling for practically all pupils of each district 
until they are eighteen years of age, since few children of sixteen to 
eighteen years are likely to be absorbed by industry in the immediate 
future. The economic depression of the past several years is partly 
responsible for the greatly increased annual rate of high-school 
enrolment that now prevails without the aid of more stringent 
compulsory-attendance laws. Probably many of the pupils whom 
the amended compulsory-attendance law will bring into the second¬ 
ary schools will be those least qualified to profit by the curricular 
offerings now provided. 

Finally, cognizance was given to the fact, which for more than 
a score of years has been apparent to most school administrators 
and supervisors of instruction, that a single curriculum in the ele¬ 
mentary school did not, and probably could not, make adequate 
provisions for the varying needs and capacities of pupils. Since 
nearly 100 per cent of the pupils were compelled by law to attend, 
the differences between the upper fifth and the lower fifth of the 
enrolment were bound to be enormous. Various attempts have been 
made in the past to provide for these recognized differences, either 
by permitting the curriadum to be completed at varying rates or by 
varying the content and maintaining a constant period of time for 
completion. None of these plans had been generally adopted. They 
either added to the cost of administration or were ineffectual because 
of the assumption that there is an essential body of content which all 
pupils must learn regardless of capacities and of individual needs. 

A large city school system, including many elementary schools 
enrolling 750 or more pupils, could administer a three-curriculum 
plan in the elementary schools without adding in any way to the 
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cost of administration. The median elementary school in Phila¬ 
delphia has twenty-one class sections in Grades I-VI, inclusive, 
with a regular teacher in charge of each. Departmental organiza¬ 
tion does not prevail in these grades. Half or more of the schools 
could, therefore, put into operation a three-curriculum plan with 
only minor adjustments, without disturbing the general administra¬ 
tive features of the school to any extent. A school with an enrol¬ 
ment of nine hundred or more could have pupils enough at each 
grade level for full-size classes in each of three cumculums. 

End of program or -e- 
chronological age of 
18 

End of present com- 
pulsory-attendance 
period 


Beginning of Grade 
VII or chronological 
age of 12 

Beginning of Grade 
IV or chronological 
age of g 


Fig. i.—P lan of progress through school of dull, normal, and bright pupils 

The plan recommended in the survey report provides for three 
time units in a twelve-year program of public education. The first 
three years (four years if kindergarten is included) is to be known as 
the “primary unit,” the next three years as the “middle-period unit,” 
and the last six as the “secondary-school unit.” The plan in outline 
is shown in Figure i. 

An important feature of the plan is that the chronological age of 
the child is the sole criterion for advancement through any curricu¬ 
lum. A child entering the primary unit in the kindergarten at the 
age of five or as a first-grade pupil of six would remain in this section 
of the program until he is nine years of age regardless of his native 
capacities. At nine or thereabouts, depending on his chronological 
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age at the time of school entrance, he would be placed in one of the 
three curriculums provided. If he had an intelligence quotient of 
about 120 or better, he would be placed in the curriculum for bright 
children. If his intelligence quotient was 89 or less, he would possi¬ 
bly be placed in the curriculum for the dull-normal children. If his 
intelligence quotient was between 89 and 120, he would probably be 
placed in the curriculum for normal children. At twelve years of 
age he would enter the secondary school, eventually being classified 
into that curriculum most nearly suited to his needs and to his 
capacities for doing the work required. If he had been in the ele¬ 
mentary-school curriculum for the bright, he would probably enter 
one of the high-school curriculums leading to college entrance. If he 
had been in the curriculum for the dull-normal, he would probably 
continue in that curriculum throughout the secondary-school 
period. Pupils from the curriculum for the normal children would be 
placed in any of the secondary-school curriculums that seemed to 
provide adequately for their needs and capacities. All would finish 
the course in twelve years or at about the age of eighteen. There 
would be no laggards to be re-educated at any grade level, and con¬ 
sequently there would be a reduction in financial and educational 
wastes. 

In the primary unit the curriculum is not differentiated as to 
content for two reasons. In the first place, during these early years, 
even in the traditional curriculum, much freedom is usually ac¬ 
corded the teacher in choice of materials and of methodology in order 
that she may provide adequately for individual differences. Learn¬ 
ing to read seems to be the severest test of intellectual capacity to 
which children are subjected during the first three years in school, 
and it takes some time to determine a child’s ability to manage the 
printed page. In the second place, this unit is a period for the careful 
evaluation of the native abilities, aptitudes, and intellectual limita¬ 
tions of each child. On the basis of this three-year period (four- 
year if he enters at the age of five) of careful observation and evalua¬ 
tion, he is placed in the appropriate curriculum at nine years of age. 

Attention should be called to the fact that this plan is not a 
scheme for classifying children into homogeneous groups on the basis 
of mental abilities. Nevertheless, the children in each curriculum will 
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be more nearly homogeneous than is usually the case even in homo¬ 
geneous-grouping plans, because, for one thing, all will be of about 
the same chronological ages and probably of about the same social 
ages in addition to being more nearly alike in mental ages. The im¬ 
portant thing to keep in mind, however, is that each child is placed 
in a curriculum constructed from the root up to meet, as nearly as 
it is humanly possible to do so, the needs of children of his supposed 
type. 

Each curriculum must be formulated for the kind of children for 
whom it is intended regardless of the contents of the curriculums 
which are being constructed for the other two groups of children. 
Any attempt to take a traditional elementary-school curriculum 
and modify it by what is frequently called “enrichment” for the 
bright children, and to strip it down to what is assumed to be the 
minimum essentials for the duller children, will defeat the purposes 
of the whole plan. For each group of pupils there are minimum es¬ 
sentials, but in all probability they are distinctly different from one 
another. Each curriculum must be worked out on the basis of the 
nature and the needs of a particular type of child so far as children 
can be classified into types. Probably all will agree that there are 
easily observable differences between the dull and the bright. It is 
practically impossible to determine differences between the lowest 
portion of the normal group and the highest portion of the dull 
group, or between the highest portion of the normal group and the 
lowest portion of the bright group. Borderline cases at either end of 
the normal group will not be badly misplaced in either of the two 
adjacent curriculums. In any event it should be possible to reclassi¬ 
fy a pupil as soon as it is definitely determined that his needs would 
be better cared for in another curriculum. 

In the construction of a curriculum for the dull-normal group of 
children, making up at present about 20 per cent of the elementary- 
school population of Philadelphia, recourse should be had to all the 
scientific studies and experiments that are available. Much is now 
known concerning the rates and the qualities of the learnings of 
such children so far as these pertain to the academic content of the 
traditional elementary-school curriculum. Studies of unemployment 
and of indigence seem to indicate that the lower economic and social 
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levels of adult society are made up predominantly of persons who as 
school children would undoubtedly have been classified as dull-nor- 
mals. Properly educated through a twelve-year program adapted 
particularly to their interests, capacities, and probable placement in 
adult society, such persons would lead happier and more useful lives 
as children and become a more stable factor as adults, particularly 
in economic and social upheavals, which seem to afflict modern civi¬ 
lizations periodically. 

The bright have never had an adequate opportunity in the Ameri¬ 
can scheme of public education. If they were educated according to 
their endowments for the public good, there is the strong probability 
that this nation would never want for adequate and wise leadership 
in the various fields of human activity. 

If Philadelphia accepts this or a similar plan of curriculum reor¬ 
ganization for its public schools, certain administrative difficulties 
should be anticipated. In the first place, the plan should be tried out 
for a few years in the larger elementary schools only, where there are 
likely to be enough pupils of each chronological age of the different 
mental levels to make full-size classes in each of the three curricu- 
lums. If, however, it is found that there are not enough pupils of 
the same age to make up a class in either the curriculum for the dull 
or for the bright, or for both, one of two things can be done. For that 
matter, both can be done without serious consequences. Enough 
borderline cases can be taken from the normal curriculum to make 
up a class, or a given teacher can have a class in either curriculum 
made up of pupils of varying chronological ages. The spread in 
chronological ages cannot be more than two years in any case, while, 
in the traditional curriculum in effect in city schools, the spread in 
the middle grades is often as much as five years and in educational 
ages sometimes as much. Modern methods of instruction require the 
teacher to separate her class into two or more groups according to 
their needs. With three levels of chronological ages under the pro¬ 
posed plan, only three groups would need to be maintained. 

From the time they enter school until they are about twelve years 
of age, all three groups of children should be housed in elementary- 
school buildings and thereafter in junior and senior high school 
buildings. Subnormal children are not provided for in this plan. 
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These should be cared for in segregated special schools or special 
classes in regular elementary schools. 

Besides housing all three groups of normal children in the same 
buildings, each curriculum should provide many possibilities for the 
intermingling of the groups in school activities, as contrasted to 
classroom activities. Educational thinkers are coming to realize that 
some of the most valuable opportunities for education are not uti¬ 
lized in the time-honored practice of using the classroom as the sole 
locus for stimulating the learning processes. If a third or more of a 
pupil’s time in school were spent in activities involving large portions 
of the entire enrolment, he would probably get a better and a more 
practical training for adult citizenship than the pupils now do, 
Furthermore, this intermingling of pupils from the various curricu- 
lums in the same buildings would practically eliminate tendencies to 
become class conscious which might result from complete segrega¬ 
tion in differentiated curriculums. 

t 



AN EXPERIMENT IN GROUPING 
FOR EFFECTIVE LEARNING 


WILLIAM C. ICVARACEUS and MARION E. WILES 
Public Schools, Brockton, Massachusetts 

* 

I N February, 1937, a city-wide testing program, in which the 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests, Primary II, Battery A, were 
administered to the second-grade pupils in Brockton, revealed that 
one of the larger elementary schools showed exceptionally low educa¬ 
tional achievement, in fact, the lowest in the city. The median grade 
score for this school was 1.9, compared with a median of 2.5 for the 
city at large. 

During the remainder of the school year many effective learning 
devices were used to help the children in this school improve in 
various skills. Plowever, as the whole situation was reviewed at the 
reopening of school in September, 1937, it appeared that still another 
means could be used to facilitate instruction for these low groups. 
Attention, therefore, was centered on more effective grouping of 
pupils. 

Hitherto the second-grade pupils in this school had been sectioned 
into three classes heterogeneous as to mental age, chronological age, 
achievement, and social background. It was decided to alter this 
type of grouping for the following reasons: (1) With a wide range of 
ability and achievement in a room, it was impossible to give the 
necessary amount and type of effective guidance to each ability and 
achievement level. (2) Too often teachers divided pupils within each 
room into X, Y, and Z groups, keeping the same grouping for all sub¬ 
jects in spite of the fact that a child who finds reading difficult may 
find quantitative thinking easy. (3) Whenever special learning ma¬ 
terials were bought, they had to be duplicated for three rooms if the 
school administration was to be fair to all pupils. (4) It was felt that 
the remedial work begun in Grade II would be continued most effec¬ 
tively if each teacher could center attention on one achievement 
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level for each skill rather than planning content and. methods for all 
levels. (5) No two teachers showed the same ability to guide learn¬ 
ings in the same subject-matter fields. 

The following plan was formulated and set into operation: 

On the basis of the records on the Metropolitan Achievement 
Tests, plus the judgments of second-grade teachers, the promoted 
pupils were classified into Groups X, Y, and Z according to their 
achievement and apparent abilities to cope with three separate sub¬ 
ject-matter fields: reading, English (including language and spell¬ 
ing), and arithmetic. Of the group of seventy-five pupils, thirty- 
eight were in the same group in the three subjects. Of these, twenty 
pupils, with intelligence quotients ranging from go to 140 on the 
Detroit Primary Intelligence Test, were in Group X in all three sub¬ 
jects; ten pupils, with intelligence quotients ranging from 82 to 102, 
were in Group Y; and eight pupils, with intelligence quotients rang¬ 
ing from 69 t.o 99, were in Group Z. Thirty-five pupils were in two 
different groups, and two pupils were in three. 

After the morning devotional period the school day was divided 
into four major periods in terms of subject-matter fields. These four- 
periods had to do with arithmetic experiences, reading activities, 
English activities, and social studies and art experiences. The re¬ 
sponsibility of each of the three third-grade teachers was to guide 
learnings in all the subjects but to plan work for only one achieve¬ 
ment level in each tool subject. Through group conferences the same 
centers of interest, which formed the core of the school living, were 
adopted for all the rooms. Since these “units of activity” were rich 
in social content, they were to be developed largely during the social- 
studies period. During this time the pupils were to be grouped het¬ 
erogeneously, as during the opening period in the morning. For each 
of the other blocks of activity each teacher was to work with as 
homogeneous a group as possible but with a different ability and 
achievement level in each period. For instance, Miss B. might work 
with a Group Z in arithmetic, a Group Y in reading, and a Group X 
in English. At the same time, a child who was in Group Z in arith¬ 
metic might he found in Group X or Y during other periods. Each 
child was to be given a simple program slip showing where he was to 
go for each period. Detailed plans for remedial activities and en- 
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riclied programs were worked out with each teacher. With the 
wholehearted approval of Superintendent John L. Miller; of the 
district principal, Edmund Iv. Tanning; the school principal, 
Catherine Shortall; and the teachers, Hazel Bond, Mary Byrne, and 

TABLE l 


Grade Scores on Gates Primary Reading Test, Types i, 2 
and 3, Made by Pupils in Croup Z in 
Reading Achievement 


Pupil 

Mental 

Age (in 
Years and 
Months) 

Intelligence 
Quotient 
on Detroit 
Primary 
Test 

Reading Grade 

September 

23.IQ37 

May 26, 1938 

Gain 

1.... 

7- 5 

86 

1.96 

3 • 56 

1.60 

2. 

7- 5 

94 

2.03 

3-34 

1 -3 1 

3. 

7- 9 

84 

2.19 

3-49 

1,30 

4. 

7- 0 

85 

2.20 

3-45 

1-25 

5. 

7- 7 

95 

2 .10 

3-34 

1.24 

6 . 

6 - 6 

78 

2.15 

3-34 

x.19 

7 . 

8- 6 

97 

2.42 

3.58* 

I.l6 

8. 

7- 6 

94 

2.38 

3-53 

1.15 

9 . 

7- 7 

77 

2.21 

3-34 

I - I 3 

IO. 

7- 3 

89 

1.64 

2.76 

I .12 

II. 

6 - 5 

73 

2.06 

3.01 

■95 

12. 

8- 0 

IOO 

2.41 

3.28 

.87 

13. 

7- 0 

83 

2.7O 

3.46"' 

.76 

14. 

7- 8 

99 

2.58 

3-25* 

.67 

15. 

7-11 

68 

1.85 

2.52 

.67 

16. 

7- 1 

86 

1.94 

2-57 

■63 

17 . 

8- 0 

91 

2-73 

3.30 

■57 

18. 

s- 5 

i °3 

2-93 

3 - 44 * 

• SI 

m. 

7 - 5 

81 

1.40 

1.85 

■45 

20. 

7- 8 

69 

3.02 

3-39 

0-37 

Average... 

7 - 6 

87 

2.25 

319 

0.94 

Median... 

7 - 7 

86 

2.20 

3-34 

1.04 


* On one section of the test the ceiling was reached. 


Ruth Bryant, the grouping experiment was launched in the autumn 
of 1937. 

For a more complete diagnostic view of the achievement of Group 
Z in reading, the Gates Primary Reading Test, Types 1, 2, and 3, 
was administered in the autumn of 1937. Another form of the same 
test was administered in May, 1938, before the close of the school 
year. Table 1 shows grade scores for these two testing periods. In 
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spite of the low intelligence quotients, the results of the remedial 
program were gratifying. 

In the autumn of 1937 added objective data were obtained from 
the Pressey Attainment Scales, administered to all third-grade 
pupils in the city. Although these results again placed the entire 
group of seventy-five experimental pupils in the lowest position, as 
had the previous February scores, an upsweep tendency was defi¬ 
nitely indicated. 

On a retesting of achievement at the close of the school year 
1937-38, although no special stress had been placed on the learning 
other than the grouping factor, Grade III in the experimental school 
rose from the lowest position in the city to fifth from the bottom. 
The median of this class on the Pressey Attainment Scales was 47 
compared with the national norm of 49 and with a median of 54.8 
for the city as a whole. 


CONCLUSIONS 

1. With respect to academic achievement, the objective data in¬ 
dicate that more than the average amount of pupil growth was made 
in the course of the year. 

2. Because of the nine possible groups, the learner was more often 
met at his own ability and achievement level in each subject than by 
any other method known to the writers. At the same time, the many 
values of heterogeneous grouping were not lost, since this arrange¬ 
ment was used during the opening period of the school day and 
during the period devoted to social studies and art. The long periods 
allotted to each subject-matter field proved advantageous in the 
learning experiences. 

3. The grouping provided greater opportunity to guide the abler 
pupils to reach their potentialities and to plan a rich remedial pro¬ 
gram for the Z groups. 

4. Since each teacher worked with all three achievement levels 
during the school day, she was better able to keep her perspective of 
proper standards. 

5. Departmentalization was avoided because each teacher guided 
learnings in all subject fields. 
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6. Wider social relationships were possible for both teachers and 
pupils. 

y. Disciplinary problems were reduced. It was felt that the no¬ 
ticeable decrease was due in part to the altered social environment 
of each period. 

8. The experiment afforded many more opportunities than does 
the usual arrangement to develop social habits, such as assuming 
responsibility for materials and being punctual, 

9. Report-card marks tended to be more fair since they were the 
co-operative results of the drinking of three teachers. 

As the year’s experimental activity is summarized, it is only fair 
to point out certain practical difficulties which were met by the 
classroom teachers, (1) In the attempt to maintain proper relations 
between the skill subjects and the core experiences, a number of 
difficulties arose. (2) During the initial stages of the experiment the 
adjustments of the pupils to a complex school organization caused 
some confusion, with attending loss of time. (3) The more immature 
pupils experienced some difficulty in keeping track of their personal 
belongings. 

While it may be granted that these few limitations exist, their 
nature and number are such that with careful planning their effects 
can be reduced to a minimum. On the other hand, the numerous and 
significant values of this experimental grouping decidedly eclipsed 
the handicaps. 



BIBLIOGRAPHY IN MUSIC EDUCATION 
FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


EARLE CONNETTE 

New Mexico State Teachers College, Silver City, New Mexico 
* 

T he purpose of this bibliography is to provide classroom teachers 
in rural and small-town schools with an eclectic set of references 
that will assist them in teaching music in their rooms. The bibliog¬ 
raphy has the unusual advantage of coming from a single source, the 
yearbooks of the Music Educators National Conference. Since the 
founding of this organization in 1907, a volume has appeared each 
year devoted to the papers, addresses, and discussions that have 
been given in the yearly meetings. Without doubt these volumes 
contain the outstanding contributions in the field of music educa¬ 
tion. In this bibliography only those volumes issued since 1929 are 
used. These are commonly found in college, university, and public 
libraries and are, therefore, likely to be available to most elemen¬ 
tary-school teachers. 

There has always been controversy whether the classroom teacher 
should teach the music in his room. Although it is not the purpose of 
this article to determine whether the music should be taught by the 
specialist or by the classroom teacher, it seems pertinent to say that 
classroom teachers have been, and are, teaching music successfully 
in schools, both with and without supervision. The classroom 
teacher cannot be expected to be a virtuoso, but many supervisors 
and college instructors will readily concede that, with the broadening 
concept of the place and function of music education in the lives of 
boys and girls, the classroom teacher can teach music successfully if 
he is an intelligent lover of music and has a genuine interest in 
music as a dynamic educational force. 

The bibliography has been selected in light of the writer’s experi¬ 
ence in teaching potential classroom teachers to teach music and in 
light of his work with classroom teachers who have taught music 
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under his supervision. The bibliography is not intended to supplant 
those essentials which one who endeavors to teach music must know. 
It will, however, supplement and assist teachers who wish to give 
efficient and successful instruction in music. The classroom teacher 
should be familiar with the fundamentals of music, should be able to 
sing agreeably and in tune, and perhaps should know how to play 
simple accompaniments on the piano, although piano accompani¬ 
ment is not absolutely necessary and is sometimes impossible in 
rural one-room schools because no instrument is available. The 
writer has found that many classroom teachers are successful in 
teaching music where specialists have failed. It seems that the teach¬ 
er’s general understanding of boys and girls compensates somewhat 
for lack of extensive knowledge and training, especially for much of 
the preparation which the specialist must have. 

In this bibliography there are numerous references under the 
heading “Problems of Teaching Music in Rural Schools.” Because 
music teachers and supervisors have considered that classroom prob¬ 
lems are particularly noticeable in schools without “special” teachers 
or without supervision, much has been said on behalf of the rural 
one-room teacher and his work in music that is valuable to class¬ 
room teachers in town schools even though they be employed in 
graded systems. It seems that the nonspecialist point of view is 
brought out more emphatically in the consideration of rural schools. 

In addition to the references in the bibliography, the classroom 
teacher will find much assistance in the books listed below. 

Dykema, Petek W. “Music in the Intermediate Grades,” The Classroom Teach¬ 
er, VII, 397-560. Chicago: Classroom Teacher, Inc., 1927-28. 

Geiirkens, Karl W. Music in the Grade Schools. Boston: C. C. Birchard 
& Co., 1934. 

Kern, Mary Root. “Primary Music,” The Classroom Teacher , IV, 179-308. 

Chicago: Classroom Teacher, Inc., 1927-28. 

McConathy, Osbourne, and Others. Music in Rural Education. New York: 
Silver Burdctt Co., 1937 (revised). 

Perham, Beatrice. Music in the New School. Chicago: Neil A. ICjos Music 
Co., 1937. 

Perkins, Clella Lester. How To Teach Music to Children. Chicago: Hall & 
McCreary Co., 1936. 

In the references which follow, the date given after the title of the 
article refers to the yearbook in which it appears. These yearbooks 
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may be obtained from the Music Educators National Conference, 
64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois, by nonmembers at 
$2.50 each. 

MUSIC IN EDUCATION AND LITE—-ITS PHILOSOPHY, PLACE 
AND FUNCTION IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 

The primary purpose of music education is to develop a genuine 
love of good music. Musical amateurism may be considered the re¬ 
sult of music education. As a direct outgrowth of a consistent educa¬ 
tional plan, boys and girls are given a vehicle for emotional expres¬ 
sion. The ends desired in music education can be effected only by a 
sequential presentation of musical experiences that will result in the 
maximum enjoyment of music. Such enjoyment, in its highest con¬ 
ception, necessitates an increasing awareness, interest, and insight 
regarding music. The music program in the public schools should 
be an organized opportunity for social experience, and in the con¬ 
certed music class are found excellent opportunities for social 
growth and development. Although music education exists pri¬ 
marily to provide a vehicle of universal emotional expression, some 
technical mastery and some knowledge of content are necessary. 
The greatest enjoyment and the highest fulfilment of music educa¬ 
tion occur when there is actual participation in the production of 
beautiful music, whether it be simple tunes or complex masterpieces. 
Anderson, I-Iomer W. “Music’s Place in Public Education,” 1937, pp. 11-14. 
Cadman, S. Parses. “Music as an Educational Force,” 1936, pp. 19-20. 
Fowles, Ernest. “Music and Life,” 1932, pp. 21-26. 

Green, Theodore Francis. “Music in Everyday Life,” 1933, pp. 12-13. 
Griggs, Edward Howard. “Music and American Culture,” 1930, pp. 40-50. 
McCarthy, Lorenzo C. “The Arts in the Educational Process,” 1933, pp. 
35 - 36 - 

Mursell, James L. “We Need Music,” 1932, pp. 15-20. 

Pratt, Orville C. “What Can Music Contribute to the Curriculum of the 
Modern School?” 1931, pp. 234-36. 

“Present-Day Problems in Music Education, Summary of Group Discussions, 
North Central Conference, 1935,” 1935, pp. 108-18. 

Rugg, Harold. “Musical Education and the Development of Personality,” 
1930, pp. 32-38. 

Samuelson, Agnes. “The Place of Music in Education,” 1936, pp. 26-33. 
Smith, Henry Lester. “The Role of Music in a Changing Society,” 1935, p. 42. 
Stringham, E. J. “A Balanced Program for Music Education,” 1930, pp. 
206-14. 
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van de Wall, Willem. “The Use of Music as an Educational Stabilizer,” 
1036 , PP- S 2 -SS- 

Wilkins, Ernest Ii. “Social Betterment through Art,” 1934, pp. 18-22. 
Wilson, Grace V. “Aims and Objectives in Music Education,” 1931, pp. 
322-28. 

Wright, Frank W. “The Better Realization of Educational Objectives through 
Better Teaching of Music,” 1929, pp. 205-14. 

Wright, Frank W. “School Music and the Public,” 1935, pp. 49-53. 

CLASSROOM PROBLEMS OE MUSIC EDUCATION 
Once the teacher is actively engaged in the teaching act, the prob¬ 
lem of teaching music becomes that of directing musical activities in 
the classroom. The amount and the quality of learning are largely 
dependent on the personal interaction of the boys and the girls with 
the experiences provided by the teacher. Tastes differ, and, since 
the talents, aptitudes, and desires of the pupils vary in degree as well 
as in scope, the teacher is confronted with problems that are not 
always inherent in other subjects. The classroom teacher who is 
successful in teaching the other elementary-school subjects will find 
that music education may be juxtaposed with problems in other 
subjects provided that the teacher desires to study the subject 
deeply enough to enable him to see the significant relationships of 
each element of music: form and structure, rhythm, melody, har¬ 
mony, timbre, etc. Always in music education, as in other subjects, 
the teacher begins with the learner’s desire to learn more about the 
subject and then utilizes this desire as a stimulus to acquire control 
of the techniques of using the materials of music. If this desire does 
not exist, responsibility rests on the teacher to create it. 

Baker, Earl L. “The Inception and Development of a Course of Music for 
Parochial Schools,” 1933, pp. 234-40. 

Betzer, Bernice. “How I Managed To Teach Music without the Ability To 
Sing,” 1932, pp. 236-37. 

Bicking, Ada. “Joyous Singing through Happy Approaches and Vitalized 
Study,” 1931, pp. 358-62. 

Boepple, Paul. “The Study of Rhythm,” 1931, pp. 192-94. 

Boucher, Helen Coy. “Beginning Music Reading in the Primary Grades,” 
1929, pp. 397-98. 

Bryant, Laura. “The Function of Rote Singing and Music Reading in the 
Elementary Schools,” 1936, pp. 137-39. 

Carson, Cleva J. “Criteria for Selecting Songs for the Primary Grades,” 1929, 
pp. S 79 - 8 i. 
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Conklin, F. Colwell (Chairman). “Song Material Recommended for Ele¬ 
mentary School Choirs,” 1936, pp. 231-34. 

Drysdale, Grace. “The Rhythm Orchestra in Instrumental Development,” 
1930, PP- 204-6. 

Evanson, Jacob A. “Classroom Choral Technique,” 1932, pp. 140-49. 

Gartlan, George H. “The Piano in the Classroom,” 1929, pp. 486-87. 

Geiirkens, Karl W. “Rhythm Training and Dalcroze Eurythmics,” 1932, pp. 
306-10. 

Glenn, Mabelle. “Singing in the Elementary Schools and Junior High 
Schools,” 1933, pp. 100-103. 

Graham, Percy. “The Function of Rote Singing and Music Reading in the 
Elementary Grades,” 1936, 141-46. 

Hall, Lucy Duncan. “The Value of Eurythmics in Education,” 1936, pp. 
iS°-S 3 - 

Hesser, Ernest G. “The Value of Choirs or Special Vocal Groups in the Ele¬ 
mentary School,” 1932, pp. 136-37. 

Hesser, Ernest G. “Ability Grouping through the Elementary School Choir,” 
1934 , PP- 168-69. 

Hesser, Ernest G. “The Value of the Elementary School Choir,” 1935, pp. 
304-6. 

IIinga, Howard N. “The Elementary Choir—Its Organization and Adminis¬ 
tration,” 1934, pp- 162-67. 

Hopkins, L. Thomas. “The Place of Creative Music in the Curriculum of the 
Elementary School,” 1936, pp. 135-57. 

Jones, Esther. “Three Part Sight Singing,” xg2g, pp. 398-99. 

Kelley, Ina. “Music in Relation to Education in Michigan,” 1933, pp-126-27. 

Kwalwasser, Jacob. “Voice Problems in Public School Music,” 1933, pp- 
104-10. 

Miller, C. H. “Sight Reading without Syllables,” 1931, pp. 80-86. 

Montani, Nicola A. “Music in the Parochial School,” 1933, pp. 224-33. 

Morgan, Russell V. “New Phases of Music Education in the Elementary 
School,” 1930, pp. 127-30, 

Morris, Mrs. Pendleton S. “Music in the Emotional Life of the Child,” 1933, 
pp. 62-64. 

Mursell, James L. “Some Basic Principles in the Teaching of Rhythm,” 1929, 

pp. 329-36- 

Music Education Research Council. “Course of Study in Music for Grades 
1, 2, and 3,” 1936, pp. 164-70. 

Newenham, Frances Dickey. “Introducing Music to Upper Grade Pupils,” 
1929, pp. 399-400. 

Schrembs, Rev. Joseph. “Music in Catholic Schools,” 1932, pp. 240-44. 

Sherlock, Ethel. “Present Day Trends in Music Education in the Elemen¬ 
tary Schools,” 1936, pp. 134-36. 

Singenberger, Otto A. “The Elementary Grade Teacher and Music in the 
Catholic Schools,” 1932, pp. 253-54. 
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Stash, Minnie E. “Music Materials That Assist in Realizing the Objectives of 
Music Study,” 1929, pp. 577 “ 79 - 

Thomas, Clara L. “Music Material for Intermediate Grades,” 1929, pp. 581- 

84. 

Thorn, Alice G. “Music in the Kindergarten,” 1936, pp. 148-49. 
Vandevere, J. Lilian. “The Rhythm Orchestra’s Place,” 1933, pp. 150-52. 

UTILITY OF MUSIC PERFORMANCE 

While it is easy to permit performances and public appearances 
to become the end, rather than an outgrowth, of music education, 
the classroom teacher will find that his programs can be greatly 
enriched by the use of music. As far as possible, the programs should 
be produced by the pupils. 

Beale, F. F. “Operettas for Their Music Content Value,” 1935, pp. 228-29. 
Harman, Effie E. “The Operetta—Pro and Con,” 1932, pp. 292-94. 
Harman, Effie E. “Operetta and Festivals in Intermediate Grades,” 1935, 
pp. 225-27. 

Murray, Josephine. “Program Activities in Rural Schools,” 1935, pp. 328-34. 
O’Hara, Geoffrey. “Operetta in Schools,” 1933, pp. m-13. 

Festivals and contests have been used for centuries to promote 
friendly rivalry, and they deserve to be included in the elementary- 
school program. Their utility depends largely on the conditions in 
the system in which the teacher is employed. The music should al¬ 
ways be something selected from the everyday lessons rather than a 
difficult selection which requires a whole year for mastery. 

Beach, Frank A. “The Evaluation of Musical Performances,” 1931, pp. 338- 
43 - 

Beattie, John W. “The School Music Festival,” 1929, pp. 352-59. 

Conklin, F. Colwell. “The Elementary Crades in the Music Festival,” 1932, 
pp. 286-90. 

“Contests or Festivals?” A Symposium, 1936, pp. 340-50. 

Maaske, Rouen. “The Organization of Rural School Music Festivals,” 1937, 

pp. 244-45- 

PROBLEMS OF TEACHING MUSIC IN RURAL SCHOOLS 
The same musical activities that are desirable for boys and girls 
in town and city schools are highly desirable and practicable for 
pupils in the rural schools. Because teaching methods need to be 
adjusted to meet the peculiar needs of rural localities and because 
many rural-school teachers are certified to teach without having 
sufficient contact with music, the instruction is often limited to rote 
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singing, which is better than no music at all but not so desirable as 
a logical, sequential plan. If the rural-school teacher will find ten 
minutes each day, it is possible for him to accomplish much. The 
boys and girls in the rural schools who go to consolidated or nearby 
city high schools will find themselves greatly handicapped in their 
participation in the secondary-school music activities if they have 
had no music at all in the elementary grades. 

Behrens, F. W. R. “Advantages for Rural School Music of a County-wide 
Organization,” 1936, pp. 177-80. 

Bicking, Ada. “Music—An Integral Part of the Rural School, Home, and Com¬ 
munity,” 1932, pp- 228-30. 

Bicking, Ada. “Music in One- and Two-Room Schools,” 1933, pp. 18S-93. 
Bicking, Ada. “High and Low Spots in Rural School Music,” 1934, pp. 206-7. 
“Course of Study in Music for Rural Schools,” Music Education Research 
Council Report No. 19, 1936, pp. 183-98. 

Drivek, Lee Ii. “Music and Education in Rural Communities,” 1932, pp, 
231 - 33 ' 

Fullerton, C. A. “Music in One Room Rural Schools,” 1929, pp. 332-35. 
Fullerton, C. A. “Vitalizing and Standardizing Music in the Rural Schools,” 
193 r > PP' 299 “ 3 01 ' 

Hale, Richard B. “Procedures in Music in Rural Schools,” 1937, pp. 242-43. 
Hester, Harriet H. “Whither and How?” 1937, pp. 236-37. 

Heyl, Helen Hay. “Music as an Integrating Center for the Rural School 
Home,” 1930, pp. 150-60. 

Hood, Marguerite V. “Rural School Music—Its Problems and Its Possi¬ 
bilities,” 1931, pp. 271-74. 

Keller, Edith M. “Music Theory in Rural Schools,” 1934, pp. 213-14. 
Parker, Jessie. “A Music Program for Rural Schools,” 1931, pp. 206-8. 
Richman, Luther A. “Approaches to Rural School Music Education,” 1937, 
pp. 230-32. 

Starr, Minnie E. “The Choir: A Method and a Motivation for Music Study 
in Rural Schools,” 1931, pp. 211-12. 

Stockberger, Lucile. “Music Teaching in the Rural Schools,” 1929, pp. 
148-50. 

Woepord, Kate V. “Modern Education in the Small Rural School,” 1937, 
pp. 232-36. 


TJSE OF RADIO 

With the widespread use and popularity of the radio, the ele¬ 
mentary-school teacher is able to broaden and to enrich the work in 
music education by bringing many programs into the classroom 
which otherwise could not be heard. Broadcasting systems offer a 
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number of educational programs in music appreciation, that of the 
National Broadcasting Company presented by Walter Damrosch 
being especially noteworthy. The radio is an excellent means for 
motivating serious music study, and it provides much that is worthy 
of emulation. 

Damrosch, Walter. “Stimulating Music Appreciation through Radio,” 1930, 
pp. 94-96. 

Garbett, Arthur S. “Development of Creative Music by Means of Radio,” 
1936, pp. 330-32. 

Head, Myrtle. “Three Years of Elementary School Radio Music Instruction,” 
1934 . PP- 292-94. 

LaPrade, Ernest. “Widening the Scope of Music Education by Radio,” 1933, 
pp. 212-16. 

Matthews, Arthur P. “Radio in Music Education,” 1929, pp. 424-26. 
Perry, Armstrong. “Radio in Music Education,” 1932, pp. 263-68. 

Prouty, Paloma Patricia. “How Riverside County Schools Use the Radio,” 

W3i, PP. 45-48. 

Williams, Sudie L. "Supplementing Music Study with Radio,” 1935, pp. 
210-11. 

APPRECIATION LESSONS 

Much can be learned from listening to music that has been re¬ 
corded. Listening lessons should be a part of every program of music 
education because in this way boys and girls can come into contact 
with fine music that they otherwise would be unable to hear. The 
problems in teaching “appreciation” are many, but they are not so 
complicated or so difficult that a classroom teacher cannot undertake 
to have listening lessons a part of the program of music education. 

Baldwin, Lillian L. “The Present Trend in Music Appreciation in the Lower 
Grades,” 1934, pp. 55-59- 

Britton, Leoti C. “Preparation for Music Appreciation Teaching,” 1937, pp. 
226-28. 

Clark, Frances E. “Music Appreciation in the Intermediate Grades,” 1935, 
pp. 194 - 97 - 

Coittin, Lenora. “Report of the Sub-committee on Music Appreciation for 
the First Six Grades,” 1930, pp. 229-43. 

Colson, Hermine Wiecking. “Musical Experiences for Children,” 1937, pp. 
220-21. 

Dunham, Franklin. “Can Music Appreciation Be Taught?” 1929, pp. 83-83. 
Earhart, Will. “Factors of Musical Appeal and Responses of Pupils to 
Them,” 1930, pp. 139-49. 
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Keith, Alice. “Music Appreciation Materials,” 1929, pp. 141-44. 

ICinscella, Hazel Gertrude. “The World through Music,” 1936, pp. 303-8. 
Lowry, Margaret. “Pupil Activity in the Listening Lesson,” 1929, pp. 302-6. 
McGehee, Thomasine. “Directed Experience,” 1931, pp. 212-14. 

Rhetts, Edith. “The Phonograph as a Preparation for Symphonic Apprecia¬ 
tion,” 1930, pp. 195 - 97 - 

Streeter, Margaret M. “Methods of Teaching Music Appreciation in the 
Elementary Grades,” 1929, pp. 445-49. 

Thomas, Cloea. “Modern Music for the Elementary Grades Children,” 1936, 
pp. 

Towle, Elizabeth N. “Development of Music Appreciation,” 1937, pp. 221- 
24. 

Van de Bogart, Doris. “Brass Tacks in Music Appreciation,” 1931, pp. 
122-24. 

Wolverton, Josephine. “Developing Appreciation through Vocal Music Les¬ 
sons,” i 935 > PP- 20 5 ~ 7 - 

INTEGRATION 

The integrated program is perhaps the classroom teacher’s best 
opportunity to make a vital program of music education. 

Earhart, Will. “The Integrated Educational Program,” 1934, pp. 46-50. 
Finney, Marie. “Basic Principles of All Forms of Art, Shown through Music 
Materials,” 1929, pp. 586-89. 

Flanagan, Florence A. “Use of Music Materials in the Study of Literature, 
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Watson, Dudley Crafts. “Recognition of Beauty through Art, Literature, 
and Music,” 1929, pp. 630-35. 


PSYCHOLOGY, TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS, AND RESEARCH 
Much research is being done in the field of music education 1 that 
may be of value to the classroom teacher. 

Bienstock, Sylvia F. “Report of NationaL Survey of Experimental Projects in 
Music Education,” 1936, pp. 277-83. 

Bienstock, Sylvia, and McDavid, Nina (Compilers). “Bibliography of 
Studies in the Field of Music Education,” 1936, pp. 284-8S. 

1 Earle Connette, with the co-operation of James L. Mursell, “Special Methods and 
Psychology of the Elementary-School Subjects: Music,” Review of Educational Research , 
VII (December, 1937), 491-92, 561-62. 
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TEACHER PREPARATION 

What is expected of the classroom teacher who teaches music? 
What preparation and educational training should he have? Do 
specialists think classroom teachers can teach music successfully? 

Beattie, John W. “The Musical Education of the Grade School Teacher, in 
Training and in Service,” 1929, pp. 549-51. 
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ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 

The teacher plays such an important role in the administration 
and the supervision of music that no complete consideration of 
music education could omit some references to the aim, the defini¬ 
tion, and the function of music supervision. The purpose of super¬ 
vision is to improve the teacher and the teaching act and thereby 
enhance the usefulness of the school to the child. 
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WHAT CHILDREN SEE IN PICTURES 


WILLIAM A. MILLER 
Butler School, Springfield, Illinois 

* 

INTRODUCTION 

R ecent years have witnessed marked changes in primary readers. 

>. One of the most striking developments has been the increased 
use of illustrations. In some of the more recent books the pictures 
comprise one of the chief features. 

Some research has been directed toward the problems connected 
with illustrations in primary readers. Several studies 1 have shown 
the types of illustrative techniques which children prefer. Another 
study, 2 made to determine how much the pictures in a given basal 
reader aided the child in his comprehension of the reading matter, 
indicated that the pictures did not increase the child’s comprehen¬ 
sion to any appreciable degree. 

Many reasons may be advanced for the failure of these pictures 
to help the children understand the material which they read in the 
books. 3 It is possible that the reading matter was so simple that the 
pictures were not needed to assist in interpreting the content and 
therefore added nothing to the comprehension achieved merely by 

1 a) G. LaVerne Freeman and Ruth Sunderlin Freeman, The Child and His Picture 
Book. Chicago: Northwestern University Press, 1933. 

6) Bonnie E. Mellinger, Children’s Interests in Pictures. Teachers College Contri¬ 
butions to Education, No. 516. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1932. 

c) William A. Miller, “The Picture Choices of Primary-Grade Children,” Ele¬ 
mentary School Journal , XXXVII (December, 1936), 273-82. 

'William A. Miller, “Reading with and without Pictures,” Elementary School 
Journal, XXXVIII (May, 1938), 676-82. 

3 a) William A. Miller, “The Picture Crutch in Reading,” Elementary English Re¬ 
view, XIV (November, 1937), 263-64. 

b ) William A. Miller, “Why Illustrate the Textbook?” Child Life (Teachers’ Edi¬ 
tion), XIX (April, 1938), 3-4. 
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reading the printed matter. It is also possible that the pictures were 
merely illustrative and presented no ideas in addition to those pre¬ 
sented adequately in the reading matter. At the same time, the 
pictures may have presented content so unfamiliar to the pupil that 
he was unable to use it in interpreting the reading matter. 

On the other hand, the failure of the pictures to increase the 
children’s comprehension of the accompanying reading matter may 
have been due to the children’s inability to utilize the pictures as 
they could have been used. There may have been absolute misinter¬ 
pretation-on their part; they may have failed to note the constituent 
parts of a given picture; or they may have failed to see relation¬ 
ships existing between the several parts of a picture. It is possible, 
too, that the teachers failed to direct the children’s attention to the 
adequate use of the pictures or to those parts of a given picture 
which might have aided them in securing greater comprehension of 
the accompanying matter. All these possibilities suggest problems 
for investigation. Probably one of the most fundamental of these 
problems is concerned with what children see in pictures without 
any sort of guidance. 

PURPOSE AND METHODS OE THIS INVESTIGATION 

The purpose of this study was to determine what one hundred 
children in Grade III saw in six pictures without the suggestion or 
the stimulation provided by any definite direction or guidance. 
More specifically, information was sought to determine how many 
items which together make up a picture were seen by these hundred 
children when they were placed on their own responsibility. Differ¬ 
entiation was made between minor items and those of a generalized 
nature which, when taken together, carry the burden of telling the 
story of the picture. 

One hundred third-grade children in two schools in Springfield, 
Illinois, furnished the data for this study. The chronological ages 
of the children ranged from eight years and one month to nine years 
and two months. The intelligence-quotient range, determined by 
the Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Tests, was from 82 to 131, 
with more than a third of the children having intelligence quotients 
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of no or more. For the most part, the families from which these 
children came were in the favored economic class. 

Six pictures were selected from books used by third-grade children. 
These pictures were numbered and mounted on sheets of paper nine 
by twelve inches in size. Each picture was analyzed by the investi¬ 
gator for its constituent items. One of the pictures contained twenty 
items, three contained twenty-two items, one contained twenty-four 
items, and one contained twenty-six items. 

A check sheet was prepared for each picture, on which appeared 
a list of the items presented in the picture and, in addition, a number 
of spaces for entry of the child’s name, sex, age, and intelligence 
quotient. Enough copies of these check lists were prepared to pro¬ 
vide one for each child. 

Each child was tested individually. The pictures were shown to 
him one at a time. The examiner said to the child, “I am going to 
show you several pictures. As I show you each picture, tell me all 
the things you see in it, what you think when you are looking at it, 
and what you think is happening in the picture.” These directions 
were repeated to a child whenever repetition seemed necessary. 

The check list was in the possession of the examiner so that the 
child would have no clues on what he was expected to see in the 
pictures. As a child mentioned that he saw an item in a picture, 
the examiner checked that item on the list. Some children made re¬ 
marks about the pictures, and these comments were written on the 
lists. No child mentioned any item not appearing on the list. Each 
child was given as much time as he wished for examining the 
pictures. 

When the testing was completed, the number of items mentioned 
by each child for each picture was secured. Comparisons were made 
on the basis of the total number of items identified, as well as the 
number of generalized items identified. The identifications were clas¬ 
sified according to sex, chronological age, and intelligence quotient. 

RESULTS OF THE INVESTIGATION 

Total number of identifications .—The number of items identified 
by the one hundred children are shown in Table 1. This table should 
be read as follows: In Picture i, one child identified sixteen items, 
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one child identified fifteen items, two children identified fourteen 
items, and so on. There were twenty-two items in the picture. For 
Picture 1 the number of possible identifications for these children 

TABLE 1 

Number of Items in Each of Six Pictures Identified 
by One Hundred Third-Grade Children 


Number of Items 
Identified 


Number op Pupils Identifying Items 

Picture 1 Picture 2 Picture 3 Picture 4 Picture *j Picture 6 


Total.. 759 

Percentage of possible 

identifications. 34-5 

Mean per child. 7-59 

Standard deviation. 2 ■ 84 


was 2,200; and they identified 34.5 per cent of this number. The 
results for Pictures 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 are to be read from the table in 
the same manner. 

Table 1 indicates that relatively few items in a picture impressed 
children sufficiently to cause them to mention the fact. No child 
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identified all the items in any picture. The best record was made by 
the pupil who reported seeing seventeen of a possible twenty items 
in Picture 6. Most children identified from five to eight items in 
each picture. 

The percentages of identification show that the children did not 
identify most of the details in the pictures. The best record was 
made on Picture 6; the children mentioned 37 per cent of the details 
in this picture. The percentages of possible identifications ranged 
from 33 to 37. It may be that the children noticed more than they 
reported. Many of the items were commonplace and may have es¬ 
caped detailed mention because of their naturalness. 

The difference in the mean number of items identified in any two 
pictures was statistically insignificant with the exception of one case. 
Picture 5 was significantly more difficult than Picture 3. 

Data not given here indicate that the girls identified a larger per¬ 
centage of items in five of the six pictures than did the boys. In the 
other picture the percentages were the same for both sexes. The 
differences were small, however, and none was statistically signifi¬ 
cant. 

Data not given here also indicate that in Grade III chronological 
age is not a factor influencing the number of identifications made. 

Eighteen comparisons were made between groups at different in¬ 
telligence-quotient levels. Only three of these differences were sta¬ 
tistically significant. On Picture 1 the highest intelligence-quotient 
group was statistically superior to the lowest group. On Picture 2 
both the middle and the highest groups were statistically superior 
to the lowest group. It is possible that the absence of other signifi¬ 
cant differences was due to the extremely limited sampling, although 
the trend of the differences was in favor of the high intelligence- 
quotient. groups. Apparently, children with above-average intelli¬ 
gence may be expected to identify more items in a picture than do 
children with below-average intelligence. 

Comparison of generalized items .—-While an arithmetical number is 
equal to the sum of its parts, a picture is more than the sum of its 
parts because the relations of the parts tell a story. The check lists 
used in this study contained some items which were generalized in 
nature and required some interpretation on the part of the pupil. 
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For the most part, these generalized items carried the theme of the 
story. Failure to recognize and to interpret these items meant that 
the story told by the picture was not grasped. It is important, there¬ 
fore, to study the children’s identification of these generalized items. 

In Table 2 are given the generalized items in each picture and the 
number of children who reported recognizing these items. In the 
case of Picture 1, a fourth of the children indicated that they were 
looking at a park or a playground. Only one child generalized that 
it was summer. Yet practically all the children were familiar with 
parks and playgrounds. Their attention apparently was given to 
the slide, to the sandbox, and to the other details which make up 
the total picture. The most evident general idea in Picture 2 was 
that the boys were marching or playing soldier and that a bear had 
joined them. Fewer than half the children mentioned that the boys 
were playing soldier, and only six realized that, since the bear had a 
collar and a chain around his neck, he had broken away from cap¬ 
tivity. In Picture 3 a pony had balked, and some children were try¬ 
ing to get him off a bridge so that a car could cross. Fewer than a 
third of the pupils mentioned that traffic was blocked, and fewer 
than half seemed to realize that the pony would not go. The idea 
of a balky pony may not be familiar to many city children, and this 
possibility may account for their not realizing what was happening. 
In the case of Picture 4, more than half the children mentioned the 
firetruclc going to a fire. Inasmuch as practically all city children 
have seen this event, it is surprising that more of them did not speak 
of it. The other two generalized items in this picture were scarcely 
noticed. A Flalloween party was the central theme of Picture 5. 
Fewer than half the children reported that a Halloween party was in 
progress. Although the children in the picture were grouped around 
a table which was set with dishes and food, only xo per cent of the 
pupils indicated that they thought the children at the party were 
going to eat. The picture illustrated a part of a story in which a 
black cat jumps on the table and causes much excitement. Only 
six children mentioned this phase of the story. Picture 6 presented 
a rural scene. Three children were walking along a road, carrying 
baskets on their arms. Sixteen pupils mentioned that the children 
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in the picture were probably going to gather something and seven 
that they lived on a farm. 

TABLE 2 


Number of Children identifying Generalized 
Items in Six Pictures 


Item 

Number 
of Boys 

Number 
of Girls 

Total 

Picture i: 




At the park. 

7 

4 

11 

Playground. 

6 

8 

14 









Total. 

14 

12 

26 

Picture 2: 




Boys playing soldier. 

28 

21 

49 

Wind blowing. 

15 

9 

24 

Bear broke loose. 

5 

I 

6 

Total. 

48 

31 

79 

Picture 3: 




Traffic blocked. 

18 

14 

32 

Pony will not go. 

24 

18 

42 

Time of year. 

3 

2 

5 

Total. 

45 

34 

79 

Picture 4: 




There is a fire. 

34 

25 

59 

Time of year. 

I 

2 

3 

Two boys are calling. 

I 

2 

3 

Total. 

36 

29 

65 

Picture 5: 




Halloween party. 



44 

Children, in costume. 

eS; 


37 

Children going to eat. 



IO 

Children excited. 

«ABl 


6 

Total. 

5° 

47 

97 

Picture 6: 




Children going to gather 




something. 

7 

9 

l6 

Children live on a farm. .. 

4 

3 

7 









Total. 

12 

12 

24 


Only in the case of Picture 4 did more than half the children report 
that they grasped the central idea of the story of the picture. In 
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two other pictures nearly half the children identified one of the three 
generalized items. In the three remaining pictures the number of 
children who reported that they saw the central idea of the picture 
ranged from a tenth to a third of the group. Even in cases where the 
children were given credit for recognizing the central theme of the 
picture, it is practically certain that few saw the relations between 
the three or four generalized items which unite to make the meaning 
of the picture clear. 

TABLE 3 

Percentage or Generalized Items Identified 
in Each of Six Pictures by One Hundred 
Third-Grade children 


Picture 

Number of 
Identifica- 

CATIONS 

Possible 

Identificai 

Number 

:ions Made 

Per Cent 


3 °° 

26 

8.7 


3°o 

79 

26.3 


3 00 

79 

26.3 

4. 

3 °° 

6S 

21.7 

S. 

400 

97 

34-3 


300 

24 

8.0 

Total. 

1, goo 

370 

19. s 


In Table 3 are given the total possible number of generalized 
identifications in each picture, the number of identifications made 
by the children, and the percentage that the number of identifica¬ 
tions is of the total possible number. This table shows that the 
number of identifications ranged from 8.0 per cent to 26.3 per cent 
of the possible number. 

In many cases, when the child was through looking at a picture, 
the examiner asked him about the generalized items. Most of the 
children saw the idea when it was brought to their attention but ad¬ 
mitted that they had not thought about it until it had been pointed 
out to them. 

Data not given here show that there was no statistically signifi¬ 
cant difference between the sexes in ability to identify generalized 
items in the pictures. Comparisons were also made of the ability to 
identify generalized items at different intelligence-quotient levels. 
None of these differences was statistically significant. 
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SUMMARY 

The results of this investigation may be summarized as follows: 
(i) Children reported seeing relatively few of the items which make 
up a picture. (2) The items of a picture are seen in isolation rather 
than as parts of a unified whole. (3) The most important items in a 
■picture often escape the notice of the children. (4) Children with 
higher intelligence quotients tend to identify more items in pictures 
than do children with lower intelligence quotients. (5) In Grade III 
chronological age is not an important factor in the identification of 
items in pictures, (6) There are no significant sex differences in the 
ability to identify items in pictures. (7) If pictures are to be an aid 
to the understanding of the printed material which they accompany, 
teachers will need to direct the attention of children to important 
items in pictures and to develop the interpretation of these items, 

Further research might well be directed toward the problem of 
determining what types of items in pictures children identify most 
readily. 



MENTAL TESTS IN THE FIRST GRADE 


GEORGE SPACHE 
Friends Seminary, New York City 

* 

I x is a widespread practice among schools using group intelligence 
tests in the primary grades to use two tests to increase the re¬ 
liability of the measurement. These are frequently alternate forms 
of the same test. The results of testing with two forms, namely, the 
mental ages and the intelligence quotients, may conceivably be 
averaged if no consideration is given to the gain on the second form 
as a result of the practice on two similar tests. 

If different tests, such as the Pintner-Cunningham Primary Men¬ 
tal Test, Form A, and the Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Tests, 
Grade I, are used, a number of difficulties are introduced. There is 
always the problem of equating mental ages and intelligence quo¬ 
tients. Administrators and teachers are inclined to accept the intel¬ 
ligence quotient at face value and to disregard the test from which 
it was obtained. An intelligence quotient of 95, for example, secured 
from the Pintner-Cunningham test, from the Kuhlmann-Anderson 
test, or from any other primary test is often interpreted as indicating 
the same level of learning ability regardless of the fact that each of 
these tests has a highly individualized body of subject matter. Some 
tests are largely dependent on the ability to follow directions or to 
attend to details, others on language comprehension, and still others 
on the recognition of pictorial likenesses and differences. 

A similar problem is that of comparing new entrants with the 
groups already enroiled. The intelligence quotients of new pupils 
may have been derived from any of a dozen tests other than that 
used in the school. It is to aid in the solution of these and similar 
problems that the following data are offered. The Kuhlmann-Ander¬ 
son Intelligence Tests, Grade I, Second Semester, and the Pintner- 
Cunningham Primary Mental Test, Form A, are first equated. Later 
the Pintner-Cunningham and the Detroit First-Grade Intelligence 
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Test are similarly equated, and the Kuhlmann-Anderson and the 
Detroit tests are contrasted. Statistical data on the comparisons are 
given in Table i. 

The Kuhlmann-Anderson and the Pintner-Cunningham tests were 

TABLE 1 

Intelligence quotients Secured from Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelli¬ 
gence Tests, Grade I, Second Semester (Regular and Enlarged), 
Pintner-Cunningham Primary Mental Test, Form A, and Detroit 
First-Grade Intelligence test, form A 


Tests Compared 

Num¬ 

ber 

of 

Cases 

Intelligence Quotient 
Secured 

Dif¬ 

fer¬ 

ence 

BE¬ 

TWEEN 

Means 

Stand¬ 

ard 

Error 

OF 

Dif¬ 

fer¬ 

ence* 

Criti¬ 

cal 

Ratio 

Range 

Medi¬ 

an 

Mean 

Stand¬ 

ard 

Devi¬ 

ation 

Kuhlmann-Anderson, regular... 

54 

88-124 

106.1 

106.0 

8.7 



0.48 

Kuhlmann-Anderson, enlarged.. 

54 

88-124 

105.8 

106.2 

8.8 



Kuhlmann-Anderson . 

95 

87-143 

112.0 

112.3 

I 3- 2 


, 


Pintner-Cunningham. 

95 

80-148 

117.6 

117-7 

12.7 

5-4 


4.29 

Kuhlmann-Anderson (adminis- 









tered 2-7 days before Pintner- 









Cunningham). 

5 ° 

88-122 

105.2 

105.2 

9.2 






80-142 


116.2 

12.5 

11 • 0 

1.51 


Kuhlmann-Anderson . 

45 

87-143 

xi8.8 

119. o| 

10.3 




Pintner-Cunningham (adminis- 









tered 6-7 months before Kuhl- 








0.3a 

inann-Anderson). 

45 

100-144 

1233 

119.6 

12.0 




Detroit. 

102 

94-147 

114.7 

116.3 

13-5 




Pintner-Cunningham. 

102 

86-159 

120.3 

120.0 

15.O 

3 • 7 

1 .50 

2.47 










Detroit. 

73 

§7-147 

n 6 .g 

117-4 

21.0 

3-2 

1.50 

2.13 


* The long formula was used for finding the standard error of the difference since the variables are 
correlated. See Helen M, Walker, “Concerning the Standard Error of a Difference,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XX (January, 1929), 33-60. 


given to the pupils of the kindergarten and Grade I in the Friends 
Seminary and the Brooklyn Friends School during the years 1933- 
37, inclusive. The same testing program, dates, and procedures were 
employed in these years. The Kuhlmann-Anderson battery was 
composed of Tests 4-13, Grade I, Second Semester, as arranged by 
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the authors, or of Tests 3-16. The latter, enlarged battery was used 
in 1937 because, in the opinion of some educators, the regular battery 
did not yield median intelligence quotients comparable with those 
from other testings of private-school pupils (5:34)- However, the 
data in the first comparison in Table x show that the difference be¬ 
tween the mean intelligence quotients on the regular and the en¬ 
larged batteries is statistically insignificant. The correlation between 
the intelligence quotients for these fifty-four cases was +.938 ± 
.011. Therefore the writer believes that, for the purposes of the 
research described herein, the same Kuhlmann-Anderson battery 
was used throughout the period of testing; in other words, that, al¬ 
though the number of tests of the Kuhlmann-Anderson battery, 
Grade I, Second Semester, was not the same in all cases, the sim¬ 
ilarity between the regular and the enlarged batteries permits treat¬ 
ment of the results as though the same battery had been used. 

It is desirable to note at this point that the discussion of the intel¬ 
ligence quotients derived from the Kuhlmann-Anderson test is con¬ 
fined to those derived from the battery for Grade I, Second Semester. 
The data offered are not applicable to any other Kuhlmann-Ander- 
son battery for any other grade. A much larger number of cases 
could have been used if pupils who had taken any of the Kuhlmann- 
Anderson batteries had been included. There is a tendency to speak 
of this series as though it were one test (instead of nine different 
tests, as it really is) and to consider the intelligence quotients from 
the various batteries as directly comparable. Nemzek (4) has al¬ 
ready pointed out this, as yet, unwarranted assumption. 

The comparison given in Table 1 of the intelligence quotients on 
the Kuhlmann-Anderson and the Pintner-Cunningham tests shows 
that there is a distinct tendency for the intelligence quotients on the 
Pintner-Cunningham test to he higher than those on the Kuhlmann- 
Anderson battery. The median of the differences in the intelligence 
quotients of the two is 9.5, with a range of 0-31. Moreover, the 
difference between the tests is more than, a chance difference, for 
there are 100 chances in 100 that there is a real difference between 
the means. 

When comparison of the intelligence quotients is made according 
to the order in which the tests were given, the tendency is again 
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present when the Kuhlmann-Anderson test was given within two 
days to a week before the Pintner-Cunningham test. The median of 
the differences in the intelligence quotients is 9.6, with a range of 
0-29. The chances are 100 in 100 that there is a real difference 
between the means. This difference is wholly reliable. 

Table 1 gives data on the results when the Pintner-Cunningham 
test was given first, in March or April, and the Kuhlmann-Anderson 
battery was given in the following October. The median of the dif¬ 
ferences in the intelligence quotients is 9.4, with a range of 0-31 
points. The chances are 65 in 100 that there is a real difference 
between the means. 

Unfortunately the same interval did not elapse between the intel¬ 
ligence tests in both instances, from two to seven days separating the 
testing when the Kuhlmann-Anderson test was given first and from, 
six to seven months when the Pintner-Cunningham test was given 
first. To some extent this difference renders the comparison between 
the results tentative. Since the greater difference between the means 
occurred when the tests were given within a relatively short span of 
time, the difference might be attributed to a practice effect. How¬ 
ever, the tendency for the Pintner-Cunningham intelligence quo¬ 
tients to he higher is present in all three comparisons described thus 
far. In the three instances the Pintner-Cunningham median is dis¬ 
tinctly higher, since it is not disturbed, as is the mean, by the 
tendency of this test to greater variability. 

For this reason the writer feels that the need for equating the 
intelligence quotients of the two tests, if only tentatively and gross¬ 
ly, is a real need. This equating has been done on the basis of the 
standard deviations of the largest distribution, that of ninety-five 
cases. Briefly, the method consists in matching points measured 
from the mean in standard deviations or fractional parts thereof, 
that is, the intelligence quotient at plus one standard deviation in 
the Pintner-Cunningham distribution is matched with the intelli¬ 
gence quotient at the same point in the Kuhlmann-Anderson dis¬ 
tribution. This method of equating is not influenced by the fact that 
the means are higher than those which might be found in a larger, 
more normal distribution (2). 

The results of this equating are given in Table 2. This table is not 
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suitable for comparing Pintner-Cunningham intelligence quotients 
with intelligence quotients derived from any other K uhl mann- 
Anderson battery than that of Grade I, Second Semester, of the 
fourth edition of that series. The limitations of size of the sampling 
and methods of procedure render this table unsuitable for any such 
method as averaging the intelligence quotients from the two tests. 

TABLE 2 


EQUIVALENT INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF KUHLMANN-ANDERSON INTELLI¬ 
GENCE Tests, Grade I, Second Semester, and of Pintner- 
Cunningham Primary Mental Test, Form A 


Kuhlmanu- 

Andcrson 

Pintner- 

Cunning¬ 

ham 

ICuhlmann- 

Anderson 

Pintncr- 

Cunning- 

ham 

ICuhlmann- 

Anderson 

Pintner- 

Cunning- 

ham 

Kuhlmann- 

Andcison 

Pintner- 

Cunning¬ 

ham 

75 . 

82 

94. 

IOO 

113. 

us 

132. 

137 

76 . 

82 

95 . 

IOI 

114. 

119 

133. 

138 

77 . 

83 

9 fi . 

102 

ns. 

120 

134. 

139 

78 . 

85 

97 . 

103 

116. 

121 

135. 

139 

79 . 

86 

98. 

104 

117. 

122 

136. 

141 

80 . 

86 

99 . 

IOS 

118. 

153 

137. 

142 

81. 

87 

IOO. 

106 

119. 

124 

138 . 

r42 

82. 

88 

IOI. 

107 

120. 

125 

139. 

143 

80. 

OO 

102. 

108 

121. 

126 

140. 

144 

84. 

go 

103 . 

109 

122 . 

127 

141 . 

146 

85. 

91 

104 . 

no 

123 . 

128 

142. 

146 

86. 

92 

105. 

no 

124. 

129 

143. 

147 

87. 

94 

106. 

in 

125 . 

129 

144 . 

14s 

88 . 

94 

107 . 

113 

126 . 

130 

145 . 

149 

89 . 

95 

108 . 

114 

127 . 

132 

146 . 

149 

9 ° . 

96 

109 . 

114 

128 . 

133 

147 . 

151 


97 

no. 

H 5 

129 . 

134 

148 . 

152 

92 . 

98 

Ill. 

Il6 

130 . 

135 

149 . 

153 

93. 

99 

112 . 

118 

131 . 

136 

150 . 

153 


The table is given in its entirety only because the differences be¬ 
tween the intelligence quotients of the two tests vary slightly at 
different levels. The difference becomes progressively less, from 
seven points at the lower level to three points at the upper. While 
the table is suitable for determining approximate equivalents, the 
user should be cognizant of the fact that differences may range from 
nothing to thirty-one points, with the central point of the differences 
at approximately nine points. 

Although it does not affect the use of Table 2, the fact that it is 
misleading to use intelligence quotients from various batteries of the 
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Kuhlmann-Anderson tests as though they were directly comparable 
is supported by the correlations between these tests. The Pearson 
product-moment coefficient of correlation between the Kuhlmann- 
Anderson, Grade I, Second Semester, and the Pintner-Cunningham 
test was -I-.546 ± .048. For 120 cases (including the present 95) to 
whom the Pintner-Cunningham test and one of the Kuhlmann- 
Anderson batteries were given, the correlation between intelligence 
quotients was +.869 + .015. This correlation is one between the 
Pintner-Cunningham test and seven unequated tests treated as one. 
In the writer’s opinion, it has little or no significance. 

The Pintner-Cunningham and the Detroit First-Grade Intelli¬ 
gence Test, Form A, may be similarly equated. Table 1 shows the 
results of administration of these tests to 102 pupils during the 
period 1929-36. Each year the Pintner-Cunningham test was given 
in the kindergarten in March or April and the Detroit test in Grade I 
in October. The chances are 99 in 100 that there is a real difference 
between the means. The median of the differences in the intelligence 
quotients is 9.9, with a range of 0-37. As in the contrast between the 
Pintner-Cunningham and the Kuhlmann-Anderson tests, there is a 
distinct, reliable tendency for the Pintner-Cunningham intelligence 
quotients to be significantly higher. The correlation between the 
intelligence quotients on the Detroit and the Pintner-Cunningham 
tests for these 102 cases was +.43 + -056. This correlation is dis¬ 
tinctly lower than that of .698 found by Sisters McGraw and Man¬ 
gold (3) or those of .752 and .627 of Viele (13) or the .732 of Sangren 

(9)- 

Table 3, derived from the standard deviations of the 102 cases, 
may be used to determine the approximate equivalents of the intel¬ 
ligence quotients of the Pintner-Cunningham and the Detroit 
tests. 

Data for seventy-three cases tested on the Kuhlmann-Anderson 
and the Detroit First-Grade tests are also compared in Table 1. 
The chances are 98 in 100 that there is a real difference between the 
means. Because of the relatively small sample and the atypical na¬ 
ture of the distribution of the Detroit test, the writer does not feel 
justified in offering an equating of the intelligence quotients of these 
two tests. Such equating rests in part on the premise that the 
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standard deviations of the distributions on which the equating 
is based are similar to those obtained in different samples of the 
first-grade population. In Table 4 are given the standard devia¬ 
tions of a number of studies in which these three tests were used. 
The standard deviations of the distributions of the present study 
are repeated to permit comparison. It is apparent that the dis- 


TABLE 3 

Equivalent Intelligence Quotients of Pintner-Cunningham primary 
Mental Test, Form A, and Detroit First-Grade 
Intelligence Test, Form A 
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tribution of the seventy-three cases in the present study to whom 
the Detroit test was given is quite different from other samples. This 
fact and the correlation of +.878 + .018 between the Detroit and 
the Kuhlmann-Anderson tests do not, for the present, warrant an 
equating table. A rough contrast may be made between the dis¬ 
tributions used in the present study and those of other studies by 
comparing the mean standard deviation of the latter with the stand¬ 
ard deviation used here as a basis for equating. The standard devia¬ 
tion of 13.2 used in equating the Kuhlmann-Anderson test with the 
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Pintner-Cunningham test compares favorably with the mean of 
11.38 of other studies. The standard deviation of 12.7 for the Pint¬ 
ner-Cunningham test also compares favorably with the mean of 

TABLE 4 

STANDARD DEVIATION OF DISTRIBUTIONS OF INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS IN 

Studies Employing Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Tests, Pintner- 
Cunningham Primary Mental Test, or Detroit First-Grade Intelli¬ 
gence Test 
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Presents the results oi a study “of the conditions, requirements for certifica¬ 
tion, and possible standards” of teacher-training curriculums in the field of 
science. 

679. American Association of Teachers Colleges. Seventeenth Yearbook, 

1938. Oneonta, New York: Charles W. Hunt, Secretary (% State 
Normal School). Pp. 190. 

Reports the proceedings of the annual association meeting held in Atlantic 
City, in February, 1937. 

680. Barnes, Richard A. “Institutional Teacher Placement and Service,” 

Elementary School Journal, XXXVIII (March, 1938), 528-38. 
Summarizes replies to a questionnaire sent to 307 superintendents of schools 
in Michigan to secure information of value to teacher-training institutions 
in improving the quality of their service to graduates. 

681. Bond, G. W. “Teacher College Deans,” Educational Administration and 

Supervision, XXIII (December, 1937), 69S-706. 

Lists forty-five duties of college deans as revealed by six previous studies and 
discusses the relationships of a dean within the. college. 

682. Bright, Harold. “The Place of Self-analysis, Self-evaluation, and Self- 

improvement in a Teacher-training Program,” Educational Administra¬ 
tion and Supervision, XXIII (November, 1937), 561-70. 

Emphasizes the importance of self-analysis and evaluation in improving 
teaching efficiency and describes practical steps in self-improvement. 

683. Brown, Edwin J., and Anderson, Dalton. “Vocational Expectations of 

Teachers College Students,” School and Society, XLVII (June 4, 1938), 
742-44. 

Reports the results of a study of 1,410 students enrolled in the Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, in the autumn of 1937. 

684. Brown, Harry Alvin. Certain Basic Teacher-Education Policies and Their 

Development and Significance in a Selected Stale. Teachers College Con¬ 
tributions to Education, No. 714. New York: Teachers College, Colum¬ 
bia University, 1937. Pp. vi+184. 

Describes the policies and the procedures in teacher education in New Hamp¬ 
shire at different periods and summarizes significant results from the use of 
these policies. 

685. Carmichael, R. D. “Subject-Matter Preparation of High School Teach¬ 

ers,” School and Society, XLVII (June 18, 1938), 777-81. 

Discusses issues raised by the report of a committee of the North Central 
Association on “Inadequacies in the Subject Matter Preparation of Secondary 
School Teachers and Suggestions for Their Correction” (Item 704 in this list). 

686. Connette, Earle. “A Survey of the Preparation of Public-School Music 

Teachers,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XXIII (Sep¬ 
tember, 1937), 433-46. 
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Presents evidence concerning the programs provided for prospective teachers 
of music. Based on analysis of the courses of sixty-seven institutions that offer 
four-year curriculums. 

6S7. Connette, Earle. “The Technique of the Individual Conference in Su¬ 
pervision and Critic Teaching,” Educational Administration and Super¬ 
vision, XXIV (May, 1938), 368-81. 

Emphasizes the importance of individual conferences and criticisms; the char¬ 
acteristics of a good criticism; the procedures for an individual conference, and 
the relations between visitation, conference, and demonstration teaching. 

688. Connor, Miles W. “The Facilities and Practices of Negro Tax-supported 

Teacher-training Institutions,” Journal of Negro Education, VI (October, 
i937)> 623-27. 

Summarizes the results of a survey to determine the adequacy of present 
facilities and practices of laboratory-school departments and presents recom¬ 
mendations for improving them. 

689. Cook, Katherine M. Opportunities for the Preparation of Teachers of 

Children of Native and Minority Groups. United States Office of Educa¬ 
tion Pamphlet No. 77 (1937). 

Lists the institutions that provide training and describes the types of courses 
offered. 

690. Corey, Stephen M. “Attitudes toward Teaching and Professional Train¬ 

ing,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XXIII (October, 
1937 ), 521-27. 

Summarizes the results of “an attempt to determine whether university 
students preparing for teaching .... change their attitudes toward their 
chosen profession during the course of their training.” 

691. Crane, Esther. “Government Grants To Prepare Teachers for English 

Secondary Schools,” School Review, XLV (December, 1937), 750-63. 
Describes the plan of government subsidy in England and considers the 
question of whether governmental appropriations hamper freedom of experi¬ 
mentation. 

692. Cuber, John F. “Community Training in the Preparation of Teachers,” 

Educational Administration and Supervision, XXIV (May, 1938), 382-88. 

Recommends that programs for teachers provide for the development of ap¬ 
preciation “of the nature, composition, facts, and changes involved in ‘com¬ 
munity life’ ” and of the teachers’ responsibility “for the direction of orderly 
community change.” 

693. Dean, Charles D. “Predicting Sight-singing Ability in Teacher-Educa¬ 

tion,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXVIII (November, 1937), 
6ox-8. 

Summarizes the results of the Seashore Tests of Musical Talent given to enter¬ 
ing students in a teachers’ college. 
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694. Dlemer, George Willis. “The Function of the American Teachers Col¬ 

lege,” School and Society, XLVII (February 12, 1938), 198-203. 
Identifies three major functions of teachers’ colleges in a democracy. 

695. Donovan, H. L. “Program for the Education of Southern Teachers,” 

Peabody Journal of Education, XV (March, 1938), 246-51. 

Emphasizes the importance of an educated teaching staff and discusses some 
of the characteristics of the education that teachers need, 

696. Eells, Walter Crosby. “A University Course on ‘The American Col¬ 

lege,’ " Journal of Higher Education, IX (March, 1938), 141-44. 
Describes the scope and content of a course for prospective college teachers 
and summarizes students’ evaluations and comments. 

697. Eliassen, R. H., and Anderson, Earl W. “Investigations of Teacher 

Supply and Demand Reported in 1937,” Educational Research Bulletin, 
XVII (May 11, 1938), 132-36. 

Summarizes the results of twenty-three investigations of teacher supply and 
demand reported in 1937. 

698. Flowers, J. G. (Compiler and Editor). Supervisors of Student Teaching: 

Eighteenth Annual Session, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania: J. G. Flowers 
(% State Teachers College), 1938. Pp. no. 

Includes the papers read at the Atlantic City meeting of the association and an 
annotated bibliography relating to student teaching for the period from No¬ 
vember, 1936, to December, 1937. 

699. Gemmill, Anna M. An Experimental Study at New York Stale Teachers 

College at Buffalo To Determine a Science Program for the Education of 
Elementary Classroom Teachers. Teachers College Contributions to Ed¬ 
ucation, No. 715. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1937 ' Pp- viii+74. 

Outlines the types of training recommended following a comprehensive survey 
of conditions in sixteen representative institutions in ten states and a study of 
materials, procedures, and the psychology and the philosophy of curriculum- 
building. 

700. Gray, William S. “The Preparation of Teachers of Chemistry,” Journal 

of Chemical Education, XIV (October, 1937), 466-71. 

Considers the nature of the general education, specialized academic training, 
and professional preparation of prospective teachers of chemistry. 

701. Henderson, Elisha Lane. The Organization and Administration of Stu¬ 

dent Teaching in State Teachers Colleges. Teachers College Contributions 
to Education, No. 692. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, 1937. Pp. vi+126. 

Reports the results of studies made in thirty-seven colleges to discover present 
practices in the organization and the administration of student teaching and 
to evaluate the procedures identified in the light of present theory and practice. 
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702. Hill, Ralph. “Do State Requirements Discourage Educated Persons 

from Teaching?” Proceedings of the Fourteenth Annual Educational Con¬ 
ference and. the Third Annual Meeting of the Kentucky Association of Col¬ 
leges and Secondary School, pp. 46-49. Bulletin of the Bureau of School 
Service, College of Education, University of Kentucky, Vol. X, No. 2. 
Lexington, Kentucky: University of Kentucky, 1937. 

Discusses the issue briefly and describes steps taken to set up a more objective 
and extensive appraisal of candidates for teaching. 

703. Hurd, A. W. “A Synthesis of Survey Concepts in the Field of Teacher 

Preparation,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XXIV (May, 
193 s ). 355 - 59 - 

Presents a series of twenty principles “which .... might serve as criteria for 
directing efforts in planning for better teacher preparation.” 

704. Inadequacies in the Subject Matter Preparation of Secondary School Teachers 

and Suggestions for Their Correction. A Complete Report of the Commit¬ 
tee on the Subject Matter Preparation of Secondary School Teachers of 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Ann 
Arbor, Michigan: North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools (1439 Elementary School Building), 1938. (Also in North Central 
Association Quarterly, XII [April, 1938], 439-539.) 

Includes the results of the studies and the recommendations of the North 
Central committee. 

705. Irwin, Harry N. “The Organization of Teacher-Preparation in a Uni¬ 

versity,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XXIII (Septem¬ 
ber, 1937), 4 S 4 - 6 o. 

Compares two plans of university organization for the preparation of teachers 
and presents excerpts from critical statements concerning those plans by 
thirteen recognized leaders in teacher education. 

706. Johnson, J. K. “Training Teachers for the New Generation,” Texas Out¬ 

look, XXII (March, 1938), 23-24. 

Discusses five essential requirements of teachers: (1) “personality,” (2) “lan¬ 
guage ability,” (3) “orientation in the culture in which one is teaching,” (4) 
“command of specific subject matter,” (5) “a basic understanding of psy¬ 
chology and of the technical principles of the teaching art.” 

707. Jones, W. C. “State Requirements Do Not Discourage Educated Persons 

from Teaching,” Proceedings of the Fourteenth Annual Educational Con¬ 
ference and the Third Annual Meeting of the Kentucky Association of Col¬ 
leges and Secondary Schools, pp. 50-55. Bulletin of the Bureau of School 
Service, College of Education, University of Kentucky, Vol. X, No. 2. 
Lexington, Kentucky: University of Kentucky, 1937. 

Presents several arguments in support of the proposition that state require¬ 
ments do not discourage educated persons from teaching. 
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708. Klonower, Henry. “Fundamentals of an American Teacher Education 

Program—Co-operation and Co-ordination The Role of Research in Ed¬ 
ucational Progress , pp. 154-62. Official Report of the American Educa¬ 
tional Research Association, 1937. Washington: American Educational 
Research Association of the National Education Association, 1937. 
Discusses a series of problems faced in developing an adequate program of 
teacher education in this country. 

709. “The Laboratory School of the Indiana State Teachers College,” Teachers 

College Journal , IX (November, 1937), 17-42. Terre Haute, Indiana: 
Indiana State Teachers College. 

Describes the physical plant and its environment and presents a statement 
of the philosophy of the program of the school. 

710. “Levels of Training and Training Requirements for Teachers in r86 City 

School Systems.” Educational Research Service, Circular No. 8, 1937. 
Washington: American Association of School Administrators and Re¬ 
search Division of the National Education Association, 1937. Pp. 26. 
Reports the number of years of training or the academic degrees held by ele¬ 
mentary- and secondary-school teachers in cities with populations between 
thirty thousand and one hundred thousand and in cities with populations of 
more than one hundred thousand. 

711. Linden, Arthur V., and Pugmire, D. Ross. “Some Problems of Student 

Teaching in a Metropolitan Area,” Teachers College Record , XXXIX 
(May, 1938), 723 - 33 ' 

Discusses important aspects of a student-teaching program, difficulties arising 
from varying state requirements, and the program of student teaching at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

712. McConnell, Robert E. “Teacher-training Appropriate for the Modern 

School,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XXIV (January, 
1938), 11-16. 

Emphasizes the importance of “a broad general education supplemented by 
many cultural contacts” and “a thorough and progressive professional educa¬ 
tion couched in a consistent theory and practice.” 

713. MacPhail, Andrew H. “Textbooks for Introductory Courses in Educa¬ 

tion: An Analysis of Their Content,” Educational Administration and 
Supervision , XXIV (January, 1938), 50-54. 

Presents an analysis of twenty textbooks intended for use in general introduc¬ 
tory courses in education to determine the distribution in emphasis among 
eight topics. 

714. Madden, Richard. “The Organization and Practices of the Psycho-edu¬ 

cational Clinic in State Teachers Colleges,” Educational Administration 
and Supervision, XXIII (December, 1937), 707-12. 
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Summarizes replies from 102 teachers’ colleges emphasizing such matters as 
the frequency of occurrence of psycho-educational clinics, official designation, 
personnel, type of service rendered, financial provisions, legal status, psycho¬ 
logical apparatus, and problems and needs of the clinic. 

715. Major, C. L. “The Percentile Ranking on the Ohio State University 

Psychological Test as a Factor in Forecasting the Success of Teachers in 
Training,” School and Society, XLVII (April 30, 1938), 582-84. 
Compares the percentile ranks on the psychological test and the composite 
work in student teaching of 122 Seniors of Denison University. 

716. Maxwell, P. A. “Student Activities in Education Courses,” Educational 

Administration and Supervision, XXIII (October, 1937), 528-40. 
Presents a classification of the learning activities suggested in the sixty educa¬ 
tional books selected annually by the Enoch Pratt Free Library of Baltimore 
during the decade 1926-35. 

717. Mead, A. R. “Concepts and Principles Involved in the Individual Con¬ 

ference in Supervision of Student-teaching: A Jury Judgment,” Educa¬ 
tional Administration- and Supervision, XXIV (February, 1938), 94-104. 
Judgments expressed by forty-five representative writers on supervision and 
by directors and supervisors of student teaching were used as a basis of a list 
of concepts and principles underlying individual conferences in the supervision 
of student teaching. 

718. Meister, Richard. “Teacher Training in Austria,” Harvard Educational 

Review, VIII (January, 1938), 112-21. 

Presents a general survey of the Austrian educational system, attempts to give 
insight into the professional training of elementary-school teachers, and de¬ 
scribes the main features of the program of education for secondary-school 
teachers. 

719. Mooney, Edward S., Jr. An Analysis of the Supervision of Student Teach¬ 

ing. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 711. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1937. Pp. viii+160. 

Presents the results of “an analysis of the supervisoiy activities carried on with 
student teachers in New York State teacher-cducation institutions preparing 
elementary-school teachers.” 

720. Mott, George Fox. “The Conference Technique as the Center of the 

Student-Teacher Induction Process,” Educational Administration and 
Supervision, XXIV (January, 1938), 55-60. 

Discusses the advantages and the procedures of the conference technique in 
student-teaching courses. 

721. Orr, M. L., and Anderson, A. C. “An Experiment in Integrating a 

Teacher-training Curriculum,” Educational Administration and Super¬ 
vision, XXIV (February, 1938), 105-12. 
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Describes the effort of the Education Department at Alabama College “to 
integrate and make more functional its professional offerings for the training 
of teachers.” 

722. Painter, William I. “The Introductory Course in the Education Cur¬ 

riculum,” School and Society, XLVI (November 13, 1937), 612-17. 
Presents arguments for and against an introductory course in education and 
outlines eighteen topics under which the questions asked by instructors in such 
courses may be classified. 

723. Palmer, Archie M. “Courses in Higher Education,” Journal of Higher 

Education, IX (June, 1938), 293-300. 

Reports opportunities for college and university administrators and faculty 
members to study teaching and administrative problems during the summer 
sessions of 1938. 

724. Personnel Guidance Committee (Milwaukee State Teachers College). 

“Suggested Directions for Faculty Counselors,” Educational Administra¬ 
tion and Supervision, XXIV (May, 1938), 321-37. 

Presents specific suggestions growing out of faculty conferences which are 
presented under the following headings: "Interviewing a Student,” "Counseling 
Records,” “Student Problems,” "Study Guidance,” and “Guidance in Extra¬ 
curricular Activities.” 

725. Regier, Aaron J. "A Study of the Functioning of Teacher Certification 

Laws and Regulations in Kansas in 1933-1934,” University of Kansas 
Bulletin of Education, IV (March, 1938), 4-18. 

Analyzes and evaluates the present status of the Kansas certification laws and 
regulations and presents evidence of the amount of academic preparation of 
Kansas secondary-school teachers in the fields in which they are teaching. 

726. Reinhardt, Emma. “Some Economic Aspects of Attendance at a Teach¬ 

ers 1 College,” Elementary School Journal, XXXVIII (November, 1937), 
206-9. 

Summarizes data from 767 students concerning expenditures for a school year, 
sources from which money was obtained, and the kind of work done to earn 
part or all of college expenses. 

727. Ried, Harold 0 ., and Rosenloe, George W. “Teacher-training in Jun¬ 

ior Colleges,” Junior College Journal, VIII (April, 1938), 347-51. 
Summarizes the results of a study of 451 junior colleges to determine the cur¬ 
ricular offerings for the professional preparation of teachers. 

728. Ryan, Heber Hinds. “The Practice-teaching Load in Laboratory 

Schools,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XXIV (Febru¬ 
ary, 1938), 143-46. 

Presents data secured from sixty-five universities and teachers’ colleges in the 
territory of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
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729. Shuler, Eucebia. “The Professional Treatment of Freshman Mathe¬ 

matics in Teachers Colleges,” School Science and Mathematics, XXXVII 
(April, 1937), 464-72; “Application of Professional Treatment to the 

Quadratic Function,” --•, (May, 1937), S36-4 8 ; “Application of 

Professional Treatment to Logarithms,” -, (October, 1937), 

782-94. 

Defines professional treatment of subject matter, considers the status of Fresh¬ 
man mathematics in teachers’ colleges in the light of this definition, and shows 
its application to the teaching of quadratics and logarithms. 

730. Snitz, Reuben H. “An Analysis of the Sheet-Metal Worker’s Trade and 

a Curriculum for the Training of Teachers of Sheet-Metal Work in 
Industrial Arts Courses,” Teachers College Journal, IX (January, 1938), 
43-74. Terre Haute, Indiana: Indiana State Teachers College. 

Reports the results of an occupational analysis and the applications of findings 
to curriculum-making. 

731. Stoddard, Alexander J. “A Hundred Thousand New Teachers Every 

Year,” Educational Record, XIX (April, 1938), 141-57. 

Describes the enormousness of the task of preparing an adequate supply of 
teachers and discusses basic problems in the selection of subjects for teacher 
education and in the pre-service and in-service preparation of teachers. 

732. Stuit, Dewey B. “Scholarship as a Factor in Teaching Success,” School 

and Society, XLVI (September 18, 1937), 382-84. 

Reports the relation between scholarship as measured by university marks and 
teaching success as evaluated by principals and superintendents. 

733. Stuit, Dewey B. "Can We Counsel the Student concerning His Probable 

Success in Teaching?” Educational Administration and Supervision, 
XXIII (December, 1937), 684-93. 

Discusses the problem in the light of conflicting evidence from experimental 
studies and emphasizes the importance of scholarship and personality in pre¬ 
dicting teaching success. 

734. Stumpe, W. A. “Graduate Work in State Teachers Colleges,” School and 

Society, XLVI (December 25, 1937), 834-38. 

Presents the results of an analysis of the extent and the character of the offer¬ 
ings in state teachers’ colleges leading to a higher degree, 

735. “Subject Matter Preparation of High School Teachers,” North Central 

Association Quarterly, XII (October, 1937), 230-82. 

Includes eight reports bearing the following titles: “Preparation of Teachers 
of Social Studies,” by A. C. Krey; “The Preparation of High School Teachers 
of English,” by Franklin Snyder; “Progress Report of the Committee on Sub¬ 
ject-Matter Preparation of Secondary School Teachers,” by F. E. Henzlik; 
“Implications of Present Curriculum Trends in Secondary Education for the 
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General and Specialized Preparation of High School Teachers," by Matthew 
H. Willing; "Discussion of the Foregoing Papers,” by Charles H. Judd; 
"Judgments of High School Teachers concerning the Academic Preparation 
of Secondary School Teachers,” by H. H. Hagen; "Do 'Good’ Teachers Produce 
‘Good’ Results?” by Oliver PI. Bimson; “Mutual Responsibilities Involved in 
Educating Teachers,” by Charles W. Knudsen. 

736. Ulich, Robert. “On the Reform of the Higher Education of Teachers,” 

Educational Forum, II (November, 1937), 5—15. 

Considers significant deficiencies in current programs of teacher education and 
discusses basic reforms essential to the improvement of higher education for 
teachers. 

737. van den Berg, Lawrence H. (Compiler and Editor). Problems in Teach¬ 

er-training, Vol. XII. Proceedings of the 1937 Spring Conference of the 
Eastern-States Association of Professional Schools for Teachers. New 
York; Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. Pp. xviii-l-360. 

Includes papers presented before administrative and instructional divisions, 
sectional meetings for faculty members, and student-faculty and student 
groups. 

738. Van Patter, V. E. “The Unsolved Problem of Professionalizing the 

State Teachers Colleges,” Educational Administration and Supervision, 
XXIII (November, 1937), 599-611. 

Characterizes the training procedures at three successive periods in the history 
of institutional teacher training in the United States and raises pertinent ques¬ 
tions concerning the nature of future curriculums for teachers. 

739. Wert, James E. “The Function of Graduate Education in a Teachers’ 

College,” Educational Research Bulletin, XVII (February 16, 1938), 
29 - 35 . 56 . 

Presents basic issues underlying graduate work for teachers, analyzes the occu¬ 
pational interests of students in one institution, and points out specific prob¬ 
lems involved in developing adequate programs for high-school teachers. 

740. Wood, Hugh B. “The Professional Preparation of Teachers,” Journal of 

Higher Education, VIII (December, 1937), 485-91. 

Discusses the need for a more adequate program of teacher education, the 
desirable content of such a program, and subsidiary administrative organiza¬ 
tions. 

741. Zook, George F. “Teacher Education as I See It,” Proceedings of the 

National Education Association, LXXV (1937), 612-17. 

Gives emphasis to the importance of a dear statement of objectives for the 
education of teachers and of developing ways and means for prospective teach¬ 
ers to know children. 



Educational Writings 

* 

REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

Rules and Regulations in School Administration.— Most books treat¬ 
ing city school administration devote one or two chapters to the rules, the regu¬ 
lations, and the functional machinery which guide and control the operation of 
a school system. A variety of other publications treat specialized phases, such 
as business management, budgeting, transportation, and pupil personnel. Sears 
has recently put himself to the task of placing in a single volume 1 a brief treat¬ 
ment of the best modern thought regarding various phases of a city school ad¬ 
ministrative code and a comprehensive, detailed outline of the essential features 
of the rules and regulations under which a school system might well operate. 
The book presents a "unified picture of the entire system of controls and direc¬ 
tions necessary in the operation of a city school system, showing, on the one 
hand, how these controls attach to the superior authority that resides in the 
state, and, on the other, how they attach to the services the schools are to 
render to the children and the community” (p. 29). The treatment of the field 
of administration is restricted to those controls that are exercised by the board 
of education through its rules and regulations and its special administrative 
instruments. 

The book is divided into four parts. Part I, entitled “The Field and the Fac¬ 
tors of a Control System,” treats the problem of school control and the theory 
and principles of legislative and administrative controls of schools. It is a brief 
but straightforward discussion of the state’s responsibility for, and control of, 
public education, the interrelation between the duties and powers of the state 
and those of local school boards, and the source and the scope of authority of 
the local board. Part II, entitled “Board Regulations,” discusses the prepara¬ 
tion of a hook of rules and regulations and then devotes seventy pages to a 
rather complete book of rules and regulations. Part III, called “Special Ad¬ 
ministrative Instruments,” gives consideration to business forms, curriculums, 
standards of class size, accounting and report procedures, budgeting, contracts 
and specifications, ranking systems for all positions of employees, eligible lists, 
retirement, salary and wage schedules, depreciation formulas, pay roll, regula¬ 
tions covering the use of school properties, and the minute-book of the board. 

’Jesse B. Sears, City School Administrative Controls: An Analysis of the Nature, 
Placement and Flow of A ulhoriiy and Responsibility in the Management of a City School 
System. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. xviii-l-282. $2.30. 
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These special instruments are regarded, “not as general and permanent rules, 
but rather as special expressions or interpretations or formulas for interpreting 
such rules, being made to fit the special needs and conditions of the present time 
only” (p. 166). Part IV deals with “Pupil Management Controls” and gives 
consideration to attendance, progress records, textbooks, libraries, supplies, and 
equipment. 

The book is a technical but very readable treatise on the mechanics—yes, 
the “paper” mechanics as the author puts it—of city school administration. 
In the areas in which the controls of the board of education are exercised, it 
sets up the routine machinery of school management in the light of modern 
concepts of education and of school administration. The volume is well done 
and ought to be helpful to administrators and school boards struggling with 
administrative problems. 

Henrv J. Otto 

W■ K. Kellogg Foundation 
Battle Creek, Michigan 

The Shadow in the Background. —That the role of emotions in education 
is of transcendent importance has long been recognized. That either psycholo¬ 
gists or educators have had an adequate understanding of the nature of emo¬ 
tional behavior or could intelligently guide the emotional development of chil¬ 
dren could scarcely be claimed. A recent noteworthy attempt to bring order 
out of chaos lias been made by a committee of the American Council on Educa¬ 
tion, and their first report 1 has appeared. The statement that a particular book 
should be read by every teacher is so common that one hesitates to repeat it; 
yet the reviewer has seen few, if any, books during the past year which so nearly 
deserve such a comment as does this report. 

Although the report is written by one person, the committee “included per¬ 
sons known to be competent in experimental psychology, in psychiatry, in 
anthropology, in sociology, in child study, in educational psychology and educa¬ 
tional research, in experimental education, in educational philosophy, in the 
education of teachers, and in educational administration” (pp. ix-x). The 
effect of this wide selection of members is apparent in the report. Its content is 
only partially indicated by chapter headings. Using the word "affect” as a 
generic term to cover feeling and emotion, the committee has surveyed compre¬ 
hensively the evidence concerning basic affective phenomena and the physio¬ 
logical basis of affective experience and behavior; the “trainability” of affective 
behavior; personality needs and conditions which frustrate them; influence of 
affective behavior on learning; and also aspects of education in relation to affec¬ 
tive phenomena needing study, including a separate chapter—one of the best—on 
personnel problems in education. 

1 Daniel Alfred Prescott, Emotion and the Educative Process. A Report of the Com¬ 
mittee on the Relation of Emotion to the Educative Process. Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1938. Pp. xviii+324. $1.50. 
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The report does not attempt to present “dicta which should be followed by 
school people” (p. 5). Rather the committee attempted to survey the available 
evidence on the basis and the nature of affective experiences and their role in the 
educative process. Numerous implications for education, many of which have 
some immediate value, are set forth at the ends of various chapters. 

While showing evidence of scholarship and caution in drawing conclusions, 
the report is not a dry, academic volume. It is intensely interesting and does not 
avoid coming to grips with social and economic problems in relation to emotional 
or affective development and behavior. A few quotations will illustrate. 

Insecurity and fear of insecurity are widespread. The insecurities most generally 
met or feared are loss of opportunity to work, illness, old age without income, and 
poverty [p. 146]. 

The amount of frustration of personal goals occasioned by these racial and national 
prejudices is tremendous [p. 155]. 

This [a state of international anarchy] gives rise to an emotionalized nationalism 
that is a constant threat to the peace of the world [p. 156]. 

The net result is that our schools are manned in the main by very young, relatively 
inexperienced women who have not yet chosen a mate, by spinsters who could not 
achieve a normal love life, by women whose homes have been broken . . . . [p. 255], 


These quotations do not represent the content of the book but only show that 
the report, though based on a tremendous amount of study and data, is stimu- 
latingly presented. 

No single theory of the role of affective experience in education has been 
accepted, for example, the theory of Kurt Lewin in his Dynamic Theory of Per¬ 
sonality (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 193s), although the com¬ 
mittee takes the Gestalt contribution into consideration. As the report points 
out, much research is still needed. It is to be hoped that this report will eventu¬ 
ate in a more forthright attack on the problem. For, although in some cases the 
implications pointed out above have immediate values, they do not point the 
way to the role that education is to play in developing the emotional life of the 
child. We know little about children’s needs, especially their affective needs. 
The shadow of our ignorance still falls darkly over educational methods and 
materials. 


Univers ity of Kansas 


A. H. Turney 


How To Use Psychological Principles in the Classroom. —During the 
past fifteen years textbooks entitled “Psychology of Learning” have been rela¬ 
tively few, the trend having been to treat the psychology of learning as one of a 
diversified list of topics under the general heading of educational psychology. 
Educational psychology has tended to become increasingly more educational 
in material and viewpoint and to contain less matter of the general-psychology 
type. 
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Race's textbook 1 * in the psychology of learning for teachers departs somewhat 
from these trends in that the primary aim seems to have been to present an 
overview of both general and educational psychology, without expecting any 
previous background or training. The book treats such topics as the nature of 
human behavior, neural connections, drives and motives, intelligence, attention, 
various types of learning (trial and success, rote and logical learning, problem¬ 
solving), individual differences, personality, mental hygiene, and creative ex¬ 
pression. The title obviously represents the author's desire to correlate the 
principles of psychology with actual schoolroom problems and experiences. 
As a means of emphasizing this point of view, pictures are presented of children 
at work on classroom projects in which the principles oi learning by doing oper¬ 
ate. The Preface acknowledges that the psychology is that of the connectionist 
school developed by Thorndike and the philosophy that of the pragmatic school 
represented by Dewey. 

In the main the author has succeeded in her purpose of making educational 
applications of psychological knowledge. Unfortunately, however, laboratory 
data have been made the basis for several applications which might have been 
more convincing and practical if experimental data on activities of children 
under schoolroom conditions had been more liberally used. Some chapters pre¬ 
sent findings of the psychological laboratory relating to acquisition and reten¬ 
tion of meaningless materials when investigations dealing with the psychology 
and the learning of school subjects could have been more effectively employed. 

The book is clearly written, and each chapter is followed by questions and 
references for further study. Although probably not sufficiently comprehensive 
to serve as a basic textbook, the book provides valuable supplementary read¬ 
ing for an introductory course in educational psychology. The fact that it pre¬ 
supposes no background in general psychology should assure it a place of use¬ 
fulness as reading for teachers, parents, and lay discussion groups having no 
such background and wishing only the educational implications of psychology. 


University of Colorado 


Robert A. Davis 


The Psychology and Behavior of Young Children. —The latest volume 
from the pen of Arnold Gesell and his collaborators 3 is one of a series of brilliant 
books and researches which have come from the Yale Clinic of Child Develop¬ 
ment and which are outstanding in the field. The present work is particularly re¬ 
lated to the author’s earlier The Mental Growth of the Preschool Child (New 

1 Henrietta V. Race, The Psychology of Learning through Experience. Boston: Ginn 

& Co., 193S. Pp. viii-)-3S4. $2.00. 

3 Arnold Gesell and Helen Thompson, assisted by Catherine Strunk Amatruda, The 
Psychology of Early Growth: Including Norms of Infant Behavior and a Method of 
Genetic Analysis. New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. x+290. $4.00. 
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York: Macmillan Co., 1925), An Atlas of Infant Behavior (New Haven, Con¬ 
necticut: Yale University Press, 1934), and the Yale films of child development. 
Articulation with the future is suggested in the projected work on the predictive 
value of tests in the preschool field—a work which will be eagerly awaited. 

The work under consideration is both a research monograph and a handbook. 
Part I deals with the scope of the study, the characteristics of the infants 
studied, the examining equipment, and the general and specific methods and 
procedures used in the normative survey. Part II contains, largely in complete 
tabular form, the normative summaries for each age level. These normative 
values are described in terms of situations and maturity levels and in the form 
of seven functional categories: (1) specific postural activities, (2) gross postural 
activity, (3) regard, (4) prehension, (5) manipulation, (6) adaptation, and (7) 
language and social behavior. Part III discusses “The Principles of Genetic 
Analysis,” describes in detail the “Analytic Developmental Schedule,” and con¬ 
cludes with procedures for developmental diagnosis and prognosis. Six ap¬ 
pendixes present a comparison and evaluation of behavior maturity by different 
methods, a bibliography of the Yale films of child development, an inclusive 
route schedule of behavior situations, clinical and research record forms, norma¬ 
tive summaries of preschool development, and a glossary. A well-arranged and 
complete index completes the volume. 

The Psychology of Early Growth follows the highly commendable procedure 
of presenting all the data collected, so that others may check the conclusions 
reached and use any desired data for further research. The authors are also to 
be complimented on a very clear presentation of the methods and the procedures 
by which their data were collected. The need for better original data, rather 
than for more elaborate statistical treatment of inferior or incomplete data, is 
clearly seen. The section on the limitations of statistical treatment of data in 
this field is well worth the reading time of all interested in the scientific study 
of child development. Throughout, the volume stresses patterns of growth as 
well as developmental levels. Persons interested in child development at all 
ages would do well to study and to ponder the principles and the considerations 
laid down with respect to patterns of growth. A clear presentation of a new 
method of genetic analysis is an important contribution. The format of the 
book is particularly attractive and legible. 

In reviewing a volume so full of merit as is this publication, one might well 
leave out criticism. To complete the evaluation, however, the reviewer must 
mention that, regrettably, the authors did not see fit to compare their work with 
similar research at Minnesota, Iowa, California, and other centers which have 
made important contributions in the field. Such a comparison would have been 
of great interest to many workers. There are also those who would like to have 
the Yale group tackle the problem of discovering the factors involved in the 
process called “maturation” and who would like more data on the possibilities 
and the consequences of speeding up developmental levels. These considera- 
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tions in no way alter the fact that the book is clearly a notable contribution in 
the field of child development. It should prove of great value to intelligent par¬ 
ents and teachers generally, as -well as to research workers in the field. 

Kai Jensen 

University 0} Wisconsin 

A History oe American Civilization tor the Upper Grades. —Roy F. 
Nichols has joined with two textbook authors of long experience, William C. 
Bagley and Charles A. Beard, in preparing a two-volume series 1 dealing with the 
development of American civilization. The first volume, America Yesterday, 
begins with the founding of the English colonies in the New World and ends 
with the American Civil War and reconstruction period. In organization it fol¬ 
lows, in a general way, the chronological development of the colonies and the 
states. The chapter headings, however, are often original and challenging. 
Adequate attention is given to economic, social, cultural, and educational 
trends. The second volume, entitled America Today, is a study of the passing 
of the frontier, the rise of big business, the development of American culture, 
and the World War and its aftermath. The recent appearance of these books 
(the first volume was published in January and the second in February, 1938) 
enables the authors to bring the story down to the immediate present. The last 
three chapters of the second volume deal with the panic of 1929, the New Deal of 
the Franklin Roosevelt administration, and the problems now rising to challenge 
the American people. The second book departs rather widely from a chron¬ 
ological sequence—a departure which is fully justified and, in fact, made neces¬ 
sary by the growing complexity of our institutions. 

These books are well written and will be interesting to young people of junior 
high school age. There is an abundance of excellent maps. The books have an 
ample number of illustrations, a few of which arc colored but most of which are 
black-and-white drawings. Since in no case is a sentence added to describe the 
picture, the meaning of many illustrations is obscure. For example, on pages 
101-2 of Volume II appears a drawing which perhaps is intended to suggest 
William Jennings Bryan delivering his “Cross of Gold” speech. Few elementary- 
school teachers and still fewer pupils would be likely to recognize the subject. 
Nearly all these drawings, however, have the merit of being action pictures. 
In most cases the picture is placed close to the textual material with which it is 
connected. In a few cases a name or a phrase is appended to the picture. For 
example, the name Franklin D. Roosevelt appears below a black-and-white 
drawing of the President. This addition is fortunate because without it nobody 
would guess whom the drawing was intended to represent. It is surprising also 
that little use is made of contemporary cartoons. 

1 Roy F. Nichols, William C. Bagley, and Charles A. Beard, America Yesterday, 
pp. vi+416-l-lvi; America Today, pp. viii-i-410-l-lvi. New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. 
$1.40 each. 
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At the end of each chapter the authors have provided a group of review ex¬ 
ercises, questions, suggested activities, references for library reading, topics for 
special study, suggested outlines, maps to be drawn, and other helpful material 
generally classed as methodology. At the end of each book appears an appendix. 
In Volume I this appendix includes the familiar material: the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution of 1787, and a most valuable bibliography in¬ 
cluding subject-matter material for the teacher, a suggested professional library 
for the teacher, and a reference list of readings for pupils. The teacher’s pro¬ 
fessional library refers to some of the best and the most recent books on the sub¬ 
ject of the teaching of the social studies. An excellent index is included. In 
Volume II the Appendix for Volume I is repeated in part, the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution being reprinted, but the bibliographical 
material includes books bearing specifically on the more recent period of Ameri¬ 
can history. 

These books have a very pleasing external appearance, and the binding is 
strong and attractive. The two volumes will be a welcome addition to the text¬ 
book libraries of many schools. 

D. S. Bradjaed 

State Teachers College 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 

Instruction in the Use of Libraries tor Intermediate Grades. —The 
increasing breadth of the modern curriculum has made the library an indispensa¬ 
ble part of the school. In order to utilize library facilities to the fullest extent, 
children must have some definite instruction in how to use books and other 
available sources of information. A textbook 1 has recently appeared which is 
designed to guide children in mastering the techniques necessary to effective 
use of books and libraries. 

This material had been tried out for several years before publication by the 
children of the William Land Elementary School in Sacramento, California. 
The children of this school helped to make the pictures, many of which are 
amusing and instructive illustrations of the cartoon type. The vocabulary is 
suitable for children of the intermediate grades, and the makeup of the book will 
appeal to them. 

The book contains fifty-four brief chapters and discusses many phases of li¬ 
brary technique, as well as the use of reference books, maps, etc. Among the 
many topics treated are: how to open a new' book; how books are arranged in 
libraries; the Dewey decimal system; parts of books; the card catalogue; John 
Newbery Medal books; how to make a bibliography; helps for using an ency¬ 
clopedia; and the many uses of the dictionary. At the close of each chapter a 
few questions are given to test the reader on the content. In most chapters refer- 

1 Carolyn Mott and Leo B. Baisden, The Children’s Book on How To Use Books and 
Libraries. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937. Pp. 208. $1.28. 
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ence is made to the Children's Library Lesson Book, a workbook which may be 
used in conjunction with the textbook. 

The text is addressed directly to the children and indicates that they can 
master the content by working independently. While this friendly approach will 
stimulate their interest, children using the book without guidance and much 
supplementary class work will often be confused. So much material is included 
in the small book that facts are necessarily presented in quick succession and 
are not always sufficiently clarified. The book seems to lack the careful organi¬ 
zation desirable in discussing library science. The subject is not treated so thor¬ 
oughly as it might be; much is touched on but not sufficiently expanded. One 
example of the light touch is found in chapter xxxvi, “Some Useful Parts of a 
Book.” After several terms have been defined, the following paragraph appears: 
“Have you an appendix? Did you know that many books have an appendix? 
Has this book an appendix?” (P. 149.) There is no other reference to “appendix” 
in the book. 

In the discussion of title cards on page 71 mention is made of the fact that 
“a” and “the” at the beginning of titles are disregarded when cards are filed, 
but no mention is made of “an,” which is usually treated as are the other arti¬ 
cles. “A" and “the” are spoken of as “baby words.” 

The book will be of value in many schools if the material is adapted to their 
particular needs. 

Evangeline Colburn 


University Elementary School 
University of Chicago 


Pictures of Social Life in America. —In simple yet charming language 
Miriam E. Mason 1 has told what happened to three widely separated genera¬ 
tions of one family. The first Waynes made the journey in 1817 from Virginia 
to Indiana and on the hillside built the log house that became the family seat. 
The story of how they built and furnished their cabin, provided themselves with 
food and clothing, entertained neighbors, started a school, and carried on the 
activities of a pioneer community makes up the first section of the book. In the 
second part the author presents a vivid picture of the daily life of the Waynes 
who lived at Smiling Hill Farm in the decade between 1847 and 1857. As the 
family ride over the pike in the Red Lion, take an exciting journey at fifteen 
miles an hour on the new railroad, light their first kerosene lamp, prepare a meal 
on the new cookstove, and thresh the wheat with a steam threshing machine, the 
reader is led to contrast these improved ways of living with the simpler ways 
followed by the earlier Waynes. The last section tells what a new generation of 
Waynes found when they moved to the old homestead in 1935. In the modern 
house that stood at the foot of the hill, in the up-to-date dairy barn, along the 

1 Miriam E. Mason, Smiling Hill Farm. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1937. Pp. viii+312. 
$1.60. 
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paved highway that ran in front of the farmhouse, and over the air line that 
passed above it, the young Waynes found the latest and most modern ways of 
life—but the same old hillside smiled in the sunshine calling still for pioneers. 
In her closing page the author presents this call through the musings of young 
Ken Wayne. “There will always be new, hard things to do,” thought Ken, “but 
there will always he ways of doing them. There must be pioneers to find the 
ways. I am glad.” 

This little volume will be welcomed by children because it tells a pleasant 
story of life in other days. It will be welcomed by teachers because it provides 
not only interesting recreational reading but splendid background material for 
social studies. The book is written in very simple language, and new concepts 
are explained when they are introduced. There is a wealth of information that 
should prove useful in any study of America. The story which is the connecting 
thread is rather slight, there being practically no plot but only a recital of facts 
about the many members of the Wayne family. In spite of this lack, however, 
the book makes a distinct contribution in presenting in childlike language a 
story of evolving social life in America. 

Another book 1 treating of the social scene, but at a higher grade level, is con¬ 
cerned with the romance of the railroad. If the long sweep of a railroad track 
is a call to you to be up and away, you will understand the spirit that pervades 
this book about trains. The author not only has given much valuable informa¬ 
tion but has presented railroad-building as a fascinating romance of the modern 
world. He has caught not only the importance of the railroad as a material aid 
but its importance in bringing people of all lands closer together. As he says in 
his concluding sentences, “ ‘Who is thy neighbor?’ was asked two thousand 
years ago. And the railroads answer: ‘Everyone; the world is very small.’ ’’ 

The book is divided into twelve chapters, most of which have titles intriguing 
the reader’s curiosity, for example, “The Little Locomotive That Went to Sea” 
and “This Train Niver Shtops!” Ten of these chapters relate in a more or less 
connected way the story of railroad-building in the United States. One deals 
with the invention of the locomotive by Stephenson in England, while the last 
chapter tells something of famous railroads in distant countries. Such matters 
as the perfection of air brakes, the construction of Pullman cars, and the ar¬ 
rangement of the block-signal system are also related. 

The book presents many facts and numerous amusing anecdotes. It is pro¬ 
fusely illustrated with photographs. Wide margins and short paragraphs give 
it an easy and inviting appearance. The use of black-face type is unusual and 
perhaps not an asset, since this style of type appears to be smaller than it actual¬ 
ly is. The author’s style is interesting but not designed to produce a well-knit 
narrative—a fact which makes it necessary for the reader to keep before him 
the main purpose of the book lest he become lost in a mass of details and a series 

1 Charles Gilbert Hall, Through by Rail. New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. 152. 
$1.32. 
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of anecdotes. Fortunately an index has been included, for otherwise it would be 
difficult to use the book as a ready reference for fact-finding. 

As a source of information for classes engaged in a study of transportation 
and as recreational material for children at the upper intermediate and junior 
high school levels who like to do factual reading, this little volume should have 
a wide use. 

Edna McGuire Bovd 

Greencastla, Indiana 

English for the Elementary Grades.— Teachers always look with inter¬ 
est toward a new textbook which represents a renewed attack on the English 
problems inherent in elementary instruction. A recent handbook in English, 1 
which, according to its authors, is designed for dual use, combines guidance in 
usage with guidance in the practice of functional English activities: 

The Handbook may be used in any subject or activity in the school program. At 
the same time, through the use of its diagnostic tests, practice exercises, standards for 
the measurement of achievement, and its maintenance program of language skills, it can 
be used effectively as a text for the language class [p. iii.]. 

One especially commendable feature of the Handbook is the introduction, in 
Grades V and VI, of instruction in the proper use of books, including the use of 
indexes, tables of content, the library catalogue, and the dictionary. Many 
teachers will be pleased to see this emphasis on the effective use of “book tools.” 

Another sound principle which is rather systematically followed throughout 
the composition chapters of the Handbook is the use of specific standards for the 
judgment of pupils’ work. Intelligent self-evaluation is one of the important 
goals of education, and it can be attained only by affording guidance in the form 
of definite criteria for self-appraisal. 

The weight of emphasis is apparently on usage and mechanics, although the 
authors express the belief that they have included a “minimum of mechanics” 
in their materials. In Book II, for example, more than 50 per cent of the con¬ 
tent falls under chapter headings such as “Good Usage,” “Capital Letters,” 
“Punctuation,” and “Sentences.” Without quarreling, for the time being, with 
the weight of emphasis represented by the material of the Handbook, one may 
legitimately raise the question of the wisdom of bulking formal instruction in 
usage and mechanics in isolated chapters. A psychological organization would 
seem to demand a close correlation of content and form in the total picture of 
language instruction. Isolated and formal treatment of the rules of mechanics 
at early grade levels is an invitation to the method of memorization and formal 
recitation rather than to the method of habit-forming practice obtained in con¬ 
nection with motivating and interesting content. 

The authors have aptly chosen the word “Handbook” as the title of their 

1 R. W. Bardwell, Ethel Mabie, and J. C. Tressler, Elementary English Handbook: 
I, pp. viii+184, $0.68; II, pp. xii+306, So.80. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1938. 
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series. It is the reviewer’s opinion that the books will function more effectively 
as handbooks (the first use suggested by the authors) in connection with various 
activities of the school program than as textbooks in the language classes. 

Rov Ivan Johnson 

Stephens College 
Columbia, Missouri 

* 
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Age Composition op the Nation’s Labor Force 
prom 1890 to 1930 


T he following statement is quoted from a release of the United 
States Bureau of the Census. Our readers will find it interesting 
because of its implications for education. 

Director William L. Austin, of the Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce, announced today statistics showing the age distribution of the na¬ 
tion’s labor force at each federal census from 1890 to 1930. There were striking 
changes during the forty-year period ending in 1930 in the proportions of the 
population in various age groups who were engaged in gainful occupations. 
These changes were most marked in the youngest and in the oldest age classes, 
The proportion of children ten to fifteen years old who were gainfully occupied 
remained practically the same from 1890 to 1900, and then decreased rapidly 
during the next thirty years, being 18.2 per cent in 1900, 11.3 per cent in 1920, 
and only 4.7 per cent in 1930. 

The proportion of gainful workers among persons sixty-five years old and 
over decreased continuously from 4r,7 per cent in 1890 to 33.2 per cent in 1930. 
The percentage of men sixty-five years old and over who were gainfully occupied 
decreased from 73.8 in 1890 to 58.3 in 1930, while the proportion of women in 
this age group remained with little change at about 8 per cent. 

The proportions of gainful workers among males sixteen to forty-four and 
forty-five to sixty-four, respectively, show little variation during the four dec¬ 
ades, though these were decades during which there were marked industrial 
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TABLE 1 

Number and Proportion of Persons Gainfully Occupied 
by Age, for the United States: iSgo-ig^o 


Census Yeah and Age 


Persons Ten Yeaes Old and Oveh 


Total Number 


Gainfully Occupied 


io to is years. 

16 to 44 years. 

45 years and over.. .. 
45 to 64 years.... 
65 years and over. 
Unknown. 


98,723,047 

i4,3oo,S76 

56,279,663 

28,048,786 

21,414,981 

6,633,805 

94,022 


1920. 82,739,315 


10 to 15 years. 

16 to 44 years. 

45 years and over.... 
45 to 64 years.... 
65 years and over. 
Unknown. 


12,502,582 
48,124,654 
21,963,380 
17,030,165 
4 , 933,215 
148,699 


1910. 71,580,270 


to to 15 years. 

16 to 44 years. 

45 years and over.... 
45 to 64 years.... 
65 years and over. 
Unknown. 


10 to 15 years. 

16 to 44 years. 

45 years and over.... 
45 to 64 years.. . . 
65 years and over. 
Unknown. 


10 to 15 years. 

16 to 44 years. 

45 years and over.... 
45 to 64 years.... 
65 years and over. 
Unknown. 


10,828,365 

43,209,237 

17 , 373,623 

13,424,089 

3 , 949,524 

169,055 

57 , 949,824 

9,613,252 

34 , 655,514 

13,480,474 

10,399,976 

3,080,498 
200,584 

47 . 413.559 

8 , 322,373 

28,323,461 

10 1605.560 
8,188,272 
2,417,288 

162,165 


48,829,920 

667,118 

33 , 491,651 

14,626,720 

12,421,753 

2,204,967 

44,431 

42 , 433,535 


1,416,684 

29,338,834 

11,604,558 

9,913,601 

1,690,957 

73,459 

37 , 370,794 

1,621,726 
26,620,049 
9,046,237 
7,606,392 
1 , 439,845 
82,782 

29 , 073,233 


1,750,178 
20,222,999 
7,006,413 
5,803,970 
1 , 202,443 
93,643 

23,318,183 


1 , 503,771 

16,161,989 

5 , 555,877 

4,546,824 

1,009,053 

96,546 
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changes. On the other hand, there were decided increases throughout the period 
in the percentage of gainful workers among females in both of these age groups. 

The data for population and gainful workers classified by age are presented 
in Table 1. 

The age distribution of gainful workers may be considered directly on the 
basis of the total number of workers, as well as in comparison with the total pop¬ 
ulation in the several age groups. The percentage distribution of gainful workers 
by age is shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 

Percentage Distribution of Gainful Workers, by Age 
for the United States; 1890-1930 


Ace 

Total 

1930 

1920 

IQ 10 

1900 

1890 

Total. 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

'10 to 15 years. 

1 -4 

3.3 

4.3 

6.0 

6.4 

16 to 44 years. 

68.6 

69.1 

71.2 

69.6 

69 -3 

45 years and over. 

30 O 

27-3 

24.2 

24.1 

23.8 

45 to 64 years. 

25-4 

23-4 

20.4 

20.0 

19.5 

65 years and over.. . . 

4-5 

4.0 

3-9 

4-1 

4.3 

Unknown. 

O .1 

0.2 

O . 2 

0.3 

0.4 


The percentage of all gainful workers represented by children ten to fifteen 
years of age decreased from 6.4 in 1890 to 6.0 in 1900, 4.3 in 1910, 3.3 in 1920, 
and finally to 1.4 in 1930. It is quite evident that children were only a small 
factor in the nation’s labor force in 1930, and present trends indicate still further 
decrease. 

The relative numerical importance of male workers sixteen to forty-four 
years old shows little net change between 1890 and 1930, representing 68.2 per 
cent of all male workers in 1890, and 66.0 per cent in 1930. The relative impor¬ 
tance of male workers forty-five to sixty-four years old, however, increased grad¬ 
ually from 21.0 per cent of all male workers in 1890 to 27.6 per cent in 1930. 

Females sixteen to forty-four formed 77.7 per cent of all female workers in 
1930, as compared with 74.6 in 1890; female workers forty-five to sixty-four 
years old formed 17.8 per cent of all female workers in 1930 as compared with 
12.3 per cent in 1890. 

The proportion of all females ten years old and over engaged in gainful occu¬ 
pations has been increasing rather rapidly (from 13.3 per cent in 1870 to 22.0 per 
cent in 1930), and the additions have been largely in the lower age groups. Be¬ 
cause of this, and because of the fact that large numbers of young women drop 
out of gainful occupation at marriage, much larger proportions of the female 
than of the male workers are in the lower age groups. 
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During the forty years from 1890 to 1930 the percentage of all gainful workers 
sixty-five years old and over varied somewhat irregularly between 3.9 and 4.5. 
With the further application of the old-age security plan, there will doubtless be 
for some years a decline in the proportion of old people in gainful employment. 
If the present low birth-rate continues, however, or if the birth-rate further de¬ 
clines, it is quite evident that the population will gradually grow older and that 
increasing proportions of the total population (in the absence of opposing fac¬ 
tors) will be in the higher age groups. 

Median ages, based on age classifications more detailed than those in Table 1, 
show that the nation’s labor force has been growing gradually older and that at 
each census from 1890 to 1930 the median age of male workers was seven 
or eight years higher than that of female workers. The median age of gainful 
workers ten years old and over was, for males, 32.9 in 1890, 33.4 in 1900, 34.1 
in 1910, 35.7 in 1920, and 37.4 in 1930; and, for females, 24.2 in 1890, 25.2 in 
1900, 26.8 in 1910, 28.4 in 1920, and 30.x in 1930. 

The data presented herewith are part of a series of comparable occupation 
statistics now being prepared by the Bureau of the Census. This series, which is 
to be published in a forthcoming report, extends over a considerable period of 
years and includes statistics showing the industrial and the occupational dis¬ 
tribution of the nation’s labor force, as well as its age composition. 

A New Educational Program for the State 
of New York 

L ate in 1935 the Board of Regents of the University of the State 
J of New York initiated an inquiry into the character and the 
cost of education in that state. The inquiry was amply subsidized, 
and it was conducted by a competent technical staff including many 
nationally known educators. The findings and the recommendations 
of the inquiry will be presented in a number of volumes, the first of 
which has recently appeared under the title Education for American 
Life. This volume summarizes the central conclusions and the spe¬ 
cific recommendations growing from the entire study. Part I pre¬ 
sents the summary findings and recommendations. Part II con¬ 
tains a somewhat more extended discussion of three major elements 
of administration and finance: “A Home Rule Method for Improv¬ 
ing School District Organization," “Rebuilding the State Education 
Department," and “Costs and Economies under the New Program.” 

The inquiry found that the schools of the state of New York are 
not adequately performing the task which has been assigned them. 
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The conclusion is reached that the shortcomings of the educational 
system are due to the following underlying causes: 

1. The educational system has not yet adjusted its program to carry the new 
load imposed by the coming into the schools, particularly into the secondary 
schools, of all the children of all the people, with their many new and different 
needs. 

2. The school work for boys and girls has not been redesigned to fit them for 
the new and changing work opportunities which they must face in modern eco¬ 
nomic life. 

3. The school program does not sufficiently recognize the increased difficul¬ 
ties of becoming and of being a good citizen. 

4. The educational system has not caught up with the flood of new scientific 
knowledge about the natural and the social world which has been made part of 
life in recent decades, and fails to give boys and girls a scientific point of view 
and an understanding of the world. 

5. The educational system has not been replanned to meet the new condi¬ 
tions of modern life and the new ways of living, in which the family, the church, 
and early work now exercise less influence, and in which increasing leisure in 
later life calls for, and makes possible, a rich and growing inner life. 

6. The citizens and the school leaders of the state of New York do not have a 
specific, agreed-upon goal. Both groups are going ahead in many directions, but 
without a destination toward which all may bend their energies. 

The new program recommended for the state of New York pre¬ 
sents a series of practical measures for action. The report states “in 
specific terms exactly what are the first steps to be taken” in realiz¬ 
ing the objectives defined. The recommendations relate to the fol¬ 
lowing aspects of the educational system of the state: “Secondary 
Education,” “The Elementary School,” “School District Organiza¬ 
tion,” “Economies in School Costs,” “State Aid,” “The Teacher,” 
“Colleges and Universities,” “Adult Education,” and “The State 
Education Department.” The recommendations regarding the ele¬ 
mentary school are quoted in the following paragraphs. 

The educational needs of children up to the beginning of adolescence require 
a more definite and appropriate elementary-school program. This is to be 
achieved in such ways as the following: 

Begin the elementary school with children of about the age of five, except 
where the difficulty of transporting young children makes this impossible. Pre¬ 
primary, or kindergarten work as it is popularly called, should be a part of the 
regular school program and should be entitled to state aid on the same basis as 
the rest of the elementary program. 
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End the elementary school throughout the state with the sixth grade or at 
about the pupil’s twelfth birthday. 

Every elementary school should be part of a system, maintaining a complete 
secondary-school program, and promotion -within the elementary school and 
from the elementary to the secondary school should be determined locally in 
terms of the good of the child and in general accord with standards to be ap¬ 
proved by the state but without the use of uniform Regents’ examinations. 

Make every elementary school large enough, but not too large (desirable 
limits are 180 to 600 pupils), so that classes may be of economical size, the edu¬ 
cational facilities may be more adequate, some specialized teaching may be in¬ 
troduced, and the pupils may engage in group activities. 

Make character development a central aim of the school program by provid¬ 
ing inspiring teachers, introducing meaningful experiences into the curriculum, 
bringing parents actively into school affairs, introducing the pupil to outstand¬ 
ing ethical literature and standards, and co-ordinating the school program and 
that of the other community agencies concerned with the child. 

Emphasize the importance of the basic mental tools—reading, writing, 
speech, and arithmetic—and expect every normal pupil to have a mastery of 
them by the end of the sixth grade. See to it that these skills are learned through 
their use in carefully selected experiences in which the learner can see how they 
function in daily life. See to it that the contents of the course of study are better 
geared to the psychological development of the child, especially in the fields of 
arithmetic, language, and the social studies. Greatly enrich the work in litera¬ 
ture and reading. 

Revise the elementary-school curriculum. Try to reduce the number of iso¬ 
lated, piecemeal elements of the curriculum, discontinue the present practice of 
adding new bodies of content by specific legal enactment, and repeal such exist¬ 
ing legal requirements. Integrate the curriculum more fully by bringing out the 
relationships among the major fields of human experience which should form the 
basis of its structure. 

Organize instruction so as to provide more adequately for differences in the 
abilities of children. Provide more fully for the education of the gifted and tal¬ 
ented children of the community. Take steps to reduce the high percentage of 
nonpromotion found in many of the schools of the state. Study more fully the 
factors both in and out of school that may be conditioning the educational prod¬ 
uct unfavorably. Establish local or regional educational guidance clinics to pro¬ 
vide the expert assistance needed to make such a program a success. 

Strengthen the educational provisions for mentally and physically handi¬ 
capped children, and, subject to state regulations, require adjoining districts to 
co-operate in the maintenance of such services. 

Take steps to make available for teachers more adequate and up-to-date 
instructional supplies, materials, and equipment. Make more extensive use 
of modern means of instruction, such as the radio, motion pictures, and other 
visual aids. Make certain that all schools have good library facilities and that 
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the curriculum makes use of them. Introduce the wider use of field trips, excur¬ 
sions, visits to museums and to art galleries, and other trips, with the aid of 
school busses. Amend the law to require the provision of free textbooks and 
essential supplies to all children in public schools. 

Organize a planned co-operative state and local program of research and ex¬ 
perimentation dealing with all aspects of the educational process, including or¬ 
ganization, curriculum, teaching procedures, appraisal, materials of instruction, 
and personnel. 

This general report will be followed by more detailed studies of 
special phases of the educational system of New York. The an¬ 
nounced list of special studies is as follows: High School and Life, 
Preparation of School Personnel, Stale Aid and School Costs, Adult 
Education, Motion Pictures and Radio, When Youth Leave School, 
Education for Citizenship, Education for Work, The School Health Pro¬ 
gram, and School and Community. 

An Extensive Study oe the Vocabulary 
oe Elementary-School Children 

H enry d. rinsland, professor of education at the University of 
Oklahoma, and Janies H. Moore have recently prepared a 
mimeographed bulletin entitled “The Vocabulary of Elementary 
School Children of the United States.” The bulletin describes the 
most ambitious attempt that has yet been made to discover the 
words most frequently used by children at each grade level. The in¬ 
vestigation has been carried forward as a project of the Works Prog¬ 
ress Administration. Extensive samplings of children’s work were 
secured from rural and urban schools of every state. The materials 
were drawn from 411 cities, 53 colleges, and 235 counties. In order 
that a true cross-section of children’s thought might be obtained, all 
kinds of materials were sampled, including, in round numbers, 16,000 
personal letters, 21,500 expositions, 6,600 original stories, 1,000 
poems, 6,500 examination papers, 4,600 conversation papers, 5,400 
projects, and 29,700 other forms of expression. This project is similar 
to one completed by the same investigators in 1937. Evidence from 
the two projects leads to the following conclusions: 

(1) Educators have pointed out the necessity of counting children’s writings 
to determine the words that children can understand. (2) The sampling in the 
two W.P.A. projects herein reviewed is valid because of the large number of 
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kinds of writings and reliable because of the large number of running words 
counted. (3) The samplings of previous studies of children’s writings are inade¬ 
quate from the standpoint both of validity and reliability. (4) The writings 
sampled in this study are representative of the United States as a whole and 
justify the title of the project. (5) The disagreement between children’s writings 
in Grades VII-VIII and those of adults, as shown by the Thorndike and Horn 
lists, is so great as to justify the extensive investigation financed by the W.P.A. 
(6) This study from the combined projects will yield a basal essential vocabulary 
for the writing of material for children from Grade I to VIII. 

No claim is made that the present project presents the total vocabulary in 
writing books for children, but, as just mentioned, it does furnish the essential 
words which writers in all fields—geography, history, mathematics, science, art, 
and literature—may use in embodying technical words in these areas. 

The directors of the study plan to publish the results of their in¬ 
vestigation at some future date. 

Here and There among the Schools 

a ctivities selected for comment in this issue of the Elementary 
ii School Journal are, we believe, of more than usual interest. 
They relate to such matters as an administrative practice for caring 
for older pupils who are not ready for high school, a plan for com¬ 
munity co-operative action, a summer-activity program, innovations 
in the improvement of reading, an inventory of elementary-school 
practice, and a plan for achieving integration in a departmentalized 
elementary school. 

Making provision for old- St. Louis has introduced what appears to 
er pupils not ready for be a novel practice in providing an edu- 
regular high-school work cational program for pupils who finish 

the elementary schools but who do not 
demonstrate readiness to undertake the work of the regular high 
schools. George R. Johnson, director of tests and measurements, has 
supplied us with the following description of the plan. 

One of the latest administrative devices in St. Louis for dealing with older 
pupils who are not ready for high-school work is the plan whereby two types of 
graduation from Grade VIII are provided. The certificates awarded to pupils on 
List I admit them to high school without examination. The certificates awarded 
to those on List II admit them only by examination, in which fewer than 5 per 
cent of the candidates are successful. The examination consists of standard 
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eighth-grade achievement tests and usually confirms the judgment of the prin¬ 
cipal and the teachers with reference to the inability of the applicant to proceed 
with high-school work. The eighth-grade graduates who are not admitted to 
high school enter one of the schools organized essentially as prevocational 
schools. The technical name, however, is “High School Preparatory.” Usually 
pupils who spend a year or two in this school go to a vocational school rather 
than to a high school. The assistant superintendent who has charge of the voca¬ 
tional schools also administers the three prevocational schools. About two hun¬ 
dred eighth-grade graduates out of two thousand each semester enrol in these 
high-school preparatory classes. 

The Dowagiac plan of The community has always been an im- 
community co-operation portant institution in American life. In 

a democratic society it is essential that 
the people of each community be sensitive to the need of co-opera¬ 
tive action in the solution of community problems. In recent years 
the community has been playing a less conspicuous role in the na¬ 
tional life than it should play. There are several reasons for this loss. 
In the first place, improved means of communication and transporta¬ 
tion—good roads, automobiles, telephones—-have operated to efface 
old community boundaries and to establish new ones. This new con¬ 
figuration of community life has taken place so rapidly that it has 
been disturbing, for time is required to define new boundaries, to in¬ 
tegrate the new community, and to discover new sources and ele¬ 
ments of leadership. In the second place, the mushroom-like growth 
of many urban communities has had the effect of rendering com¬ 
munity action less vigorous and effective. Finally, the legitimate 
transfer of functions from local governments to the states and to the 
national government has operated to reduce the importance of the 
community as a social instrument. The net result is that in most com¬ 
munities the tendency is to rely too much on outside assistance— 
on the county, the state, or the federal government. There is need 
for a revitalized community life, for the marshaling of all the re¬ 
sources of the locality in a co-operative attack on common problems. 
By its very nature, the school occupies a strategic position of leader¬ 
ship in any program of community co-ordination and co-operation, 
but only in rare instances has educational leadership fully exploited 
its opportunities. 
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The community plan which is being put into operation in Dowagi- 
ac, Michigan, is illustrative of the kind of action suggested in the 
preceding paragraph. The following description of the plan was sent 
to us by Carl M. Horn, superintendent of schools. It was prepared 
by Carl M. Horn and by Leeds Gulick, director of the Dowagiac 
Community Plan. 

Realizing the tremendous possibilities of a co-operative program, Dowagiac 
has undertaken a unique plan. This city of 5,550 serves a rural area of approxi¬ 
mately 150 square miles. The Dowagiac Community Plan provides for the for¬ 
mation of a council with one representative from every organization in the com¬ 
munity. The preamble of the constitution denotes the purposes and gives direc¬ 
tion to the program. The preamble reads as follows: 

“Believing that life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness are the right of 
every member of our society, and that these in fullest measure can be attained 
only through united action, we, the representatives of fifty-five organizations, 
hereby establish the Dowagiac Community Plan for the improvement of the 
social, cultural, spiritual, and economic phases of our community life.” 

A full-time director was chosen in September of this year and a definite shap¬ 
ing of the program was begun with the adoption of a constitution and the form¬ 
ing of the Community Council. Its members represent the people and their own 
organizations and carry to the people the information and enthusiasm for the 
Community Plan. They elect an executive board of eighteen members to plan 
the activities, receive and pay out funds, and appoint the director. An execu¬ 
tive committee of the three officers of the Community Council handles minor 
problems as they arise. The director requests subcommittees to advise him on 
all important phases of the work, such as a community school committee, public 
forum committee, a placement service committee. Thus, all the Community 
Council members likewise serve on these more active committees. Others, not 
on the council, are also called to serve with them, the maximum amount of in¬ 
dividual as well as organizational co-operation being thereby obtained within 
the community. 

Even before contact could be made with the large number of organizations 
and their representatives reached individually in order that the meeting for ap¬ 
proval of the constitution could be arranged, plans were laid for a few leading 
activities to be sponsored by the Community Council. These plans were made 
so that no time would be wasted before people could see concrete results of the 
plan before their eyes, and not as a nebulous dream. Our policy being to sponsor 
first those things which have been tried successfully in Dowagiac in other years, 
we began with three activities: a short-term community school for persons 
whose formal education had ended and who were sixteen years of age or over; a 
public forum, with four well-qualified leaders, on nine evenings throughout the 
autumn and winter; and a placement service for persons seeking and those offer¬ 
ing work in the community. 

Because of the splendid work of those who prepared the way for the Com- 
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munity Plan and the place of confidence which they hold ill the whole region, 
interest and readiness to co-operate in the activities are high among the citizens 
of little education as well as those more privileged, those in the rural districts as 
well as those within the city. The problems now confronting the council are 
providing proper understanding of the real program by the people as a whole, 
patience in seeing the plan unfold without undue haste, and securing full partici¬ 
pation by all levels of people rather than certain sections. 

A feature of the whole setup of the Dowagiac Community Plan is the impor¬ 
tant place that is given to youth. Of the sixty representatives on the Community 
Council, four are leading young persons. The executive board, with more actual 
authority, has a membership of eighteen persons, one of whom is a youth and 
another an adviser of youth. 

Proposals for activities to be sponsored by the Community Council have been 
many. These proposals have been divided into the following twelve categories: 
athletic, civic, co-ordinative, economic, educational, health, home and family, 
recreational, spiritual, survey, welfare, and youth. Activities listed under these 
categories are classified according to the probability that they can be taken up 
within a short time, within a year, or within a period of over a year—perhaps not 
for five years. With our policy of making haste slowly and building on solid 
foundations for a lasting program, we expect, within the first five-year period, 
to put into action only a fraction of the proposals. 

Concretely, what are the more important activities proposed? They may be 
listed as follows: rural-urban co-operation for mutual improvement; united ac¬ 
tion by local business and resort-owners for economic betterment; development 
of small co-operatives for buyers and sellers; more community affairs, such as 
festivals, fairs, and community singing; an industrial relations board to iron out 
differences between capital and labor and to create co-operative effort; commu¬ 
nity education as a permanent part of community life; public health, sanitation, 
medical insurance for all; a recreation program to include everyone who wishes 
to participate; a community center to house all community interests for young 
and old; a united city- and country-wide program to make the community 
church-minded; adequate surveys, revised frequently, to provide bases for better 
service to the community; an intelligently directed and adequately provided 
welfare service; a program for youth that will fit the needs of rural and urban 
boys and girls and young men and women. 

The natural question that follows this ambitious program is that of its finan¬ 
cial support. The reader will note that the Dowagiac Community Plan has but 
one paid executive; the George-Deen Act of Congress provides for the major 
portion of this cost and a local donor the remainder. Otherwise, there is almost 
no expense, and none will be incurred until funds are voluntarily offered for such 
activities as need financial outlay. 

The leadership for the youth program has been largely voluntary, and there 
is no reason why this larger undertaking should lack for volunteer leadership in 
abundance. There are two reasons for beginning with as small an expense as 
possible. The first is the desire to get the people and the business concerns in 
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Dowagiac to co-operate on those things which are of definite public service and 
yet will not be a financial burden from the beginning; as they see value in the 
program and demand more activities for which they are willing to pay, these will 
be provided. Second, if there is anything of value to other communities, this 
program will be a demonstration of what can be done with a minimum of ex¬ 
pense provided there is sufficient co-operation on the part of the public. 

We have found that the only requisites for our Dowagiac Community Plan 
are a united backing from the school authorities and local organizations, co¬ 
operation of the state educational offices, and a willingness on the part of the 
citizens to work intelligently and willingly for the good of the entire community. 

The Winfield, Kansas The problem of caring for urban chil dren 
summer-activity program in the summer has grown increasingly 

perplexing. There is little work for them 
to do in the home or in the community, and opportunity for whole¬ 
some play and recreation diminishes as population grows more dense. 
Some parents are able to send their children to the country, but most 
parents have to make the best of a situation that is trying on their 
own nerves and on the nerves of their children as well. Many com¬ 
munities are now operating summer-playground programs which are 
of distinct advantage, and in some places the school authorities are 
beginning to assume a larger responsibility for the welfare of children 
during the summer months. 

Evan E. Evans, superintendent of schools, of Winfield, Kansas, 
has put into operation one of the most extensive programs of summer 
activities that have come to our attention. The program is described 
at some length in a bulletin entitled “The Winfield Summer-Activity 
Program.” The following paragraph quoted from the bulletin indi¬ 
cates the general scope of the work that is being undertaken. 

The Winfield summer-activity program combined all of the wholesome activ¬ 
ities in which the boys and girls of Winfield indicated an interest. All enrolment 
was purely voluntary, and groups met once, twice, or three times a week. A 
four-period program was set up so youngsters who wished might participate in 
activities which would take all of their time from 8:oo until 12 :oo in the morn¬ 
ing five days a week—Monday through Friday. These periods were so divided 
that most activities were in multiples of two hours. The A period was from 8:00 
to xo: 00 on Mondays and Wednesdays, and the C period from 8:00 to 10:00 on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays. This long period gave a better opportunity 
for a full game of softball, for more concentrated activity in the various crafts 
lines, and for more continuous and more effective practice in dramatics and 
music. The B and D periods were from 10:00 to x 2:00 on the same days as the 
A and C periods. On this basis the following activities were organized: four 
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groups of manual training; four in crafts; three in sewing; one in foods; four in 
art; four in creative writing and creative dramatics; one in dramatics; two in 
journalism; two in chorus; two in stringed instruments and two string ensembles; 
two story-telling clubs; one reading club; six playground groups; four groups 
took class lessons in tennis for girls and three groups took class lessons in t enni s 
for boys; two softball leagues; seven hundred students were enrolled in twelve 
classes in swimming; one group took brass instruments, one woodwind, one 
horn, one conducting, one flute, and one drums. An additional swimming group 
was offered for the negro children of the community. All in all more than twelve 
hundred children on the elementary and junior high school level were enrolled in 
these activities. The activities began the week following the close of school and 
continued for eight consecutive weeks, closing Friday, July 22. 

A staff of thirty-seven persons was employed to carry out the pro¬ 
gram. Fourteen worked full time for five mornings a week, and the 
others worked less regularly. In every instance a specialist had 
charge of the activity being carried on, and all the members of the 
staff were particularly well qualified for the work that they were 
doing. No marks were given for the work done, the only recognition 
being awards for success in the various activities. All the cost of in¬ 
struction and administration was paid by the Board of Education. 

A city-wide program for The area of reading is one in which scien- 
improvement of reading tific investigation in this country has 

been carried far. Reading specialists 
know a great deal about their subject and have embodied their 
knowledge in scores of books and monographs and hundreds of arti¬ 
cles. There has been a striking lag, however, between knowledge and 
practice. It is, of course, no easy task to translate knowledge into 
practice where hundreds of thousands of teachers in all kinds of 
teaching situations are involved. At present the improvement of 
reading in the schools of the nation depends in large measure on wise 
and vigorous administrative leadership. City-school superintendents 
cannot avoid the responsibility of devising and implementing pro¬ 
grams of reading instruction which carry into the classrooms the best 
known practices with respect to the teaching of reading. It is ex¬ 
tremely gratifying to note that school superintendents and principals 
are attempting to meet this challenge to their leadership. 

The innovations being introduced into the reading program of the 
schools of Allentown, Pennsylvania, under the leadership of Super¬ 
intendent William L. Connor, are a case in point. Space will not per- 
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mit detailed account of the technique pursued in the elementary 
schools of Allentown in handling problem cases in reading, but Super¬ 
intendent Connor reports as follows on the results being achieved: 

After nearly two years’ practical use of this technique, with no more scientific 
equipment than one of the Betts tclcbinocular testing devices, with the accom¬ 
panying cards and record sheets, and occasional aid from a local optometrist 
owning an ophthalmograph, an ophthalmoscope, and a metronoscope, the non¬ 
promotion rate in reading has been reduced from 7 or 8 per cent to practically o. 

At the same time, in the case of the group of lowest mental ability, achieve¬ 
ment in reading as measured on standard tests has been brought, in twenty- 
three or twenty-four elementary schools, closer to the norm than the intelligence- 
test results would indicate that they could be. 

In the case of the schools and classes of higher mental ability, the curve of 
achievement in reading now follows the curve of the mental-test results. 

Some dozens of children are still under remedial instruction for sensory and 
oculomotor defects. Many have been restored to normal reading capacity, and 
others are being discovered almost daily and given remedial work. 

However, in the lower grades the largest gains have come from training per¬ 
fectly normal children by experience charts; in the upper grades, from training 
in the reading abilities of the higher orders. 

The whole experiment is a testimony to the fine possibilities of a successful 
approach to the reading problem mainly by intelligent use of rule-of-thumb ob¬ 
servations and remedial devices for lower-order difficulties and, for higher-order 
difficulties, a determined attack on the social-psychological and psychological- 
technical difficulties of children in learning to read. 

Inventory of elementary- Nelson L. Burbank, assistant principal 
school policy and practice of the Sands School, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

has prepared a hundred-page booklet 
which, bears the title “A Handbook of Information for the Elemen¬ 
tary School.” The handbook contains a vast amount of information 
with respect to the operation of the school; no phase of policy or 
practice is omitted. It is designed for administrators, teachers, and 
pupils and should serve to give them a complete picture of what the 
school is attempting to do. 

Combining advantages of From Charles M. Rogers, superintendent 
departmentalization and of schools of Amarillo, Texas, we have 
integration in a city school received the following description of a 

plan which attempts to break down the 
traditional practice of teaching subject matter in isolation but which 
also seeks to preserve many of the values of specialization. 
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In 1937 the Amarillo public schools revised the course of study for the ele¬ 
mentary grades. In Grades I, II, and III all the work is integrated and taught 
by the room teachers, but in Grades IV-VII, inclusive, teachers have been se¬ 
lected according to their major and minor subjects in college. Although each 
teacher is expected to have a broad knowledge of subject matter, each has 
learned, both in college and from experience, a method and technique for de¬ 
veloping habits, skills, and appreciations in a particular field, especially social 
studies and language arts. In order that the schools may utilize some of the spe¬ 
cialized training of the teachers in their particular fields and, at the same time, 
carry on an integrated program of work, the teachers of language arts and social 
studies use the same units of work, these units being based on the social-rela¬ 
tions core; for each of these fields has a place in the development of human 
values, in an understanding of the processes of cultural change, in the interde¬ 
pendence of cultural aspects, and in the development of the art of communica¬ 
tion. 

In order that integration be achieved, it was necessary for the teachers of the 
special fields to work together in planning their activities, procedures, and con¬ 
tent materials. In this way the language-arts teachers use the subject matter 
gained in the social-studies classes to develop habits, skills, and appreciations in 
language arts. In like manner the teachers of art, music, and elementary science 
base their work, as far as possible, on the units that are being developed in the 
social-studies and language-arts classes. However, in these fields and also in 
arithmetic and in health and physical education, special units are set up to de¬ 
velop technical skills that could not be brought naturally into a social-studies 
and language-arts unit. 

This plan has now been in operation for a year and a half. We feel that it has 
been successful, for there is a breaking-down of the traditional practice of teach¬ 
ing subject matter in isolation and there is close harmony and mutual helpful¬ 
ness among teachers and pupils in the several core areas. The teachers and the 
pupils are more able to see their work in relation to the larger whole—the unified 
school problem of guiding boys and girls to fuller realization of the possibilities 
of living rich and useful lives. 

Who’s Who tor January 

The authors of articles Mary G. Kelty, author of textbooks 
in the current issue and professional books in education. 

Foster E. Grossnickle, professor of 
mathematics at State Teachers College, Jersey City, New Jersey. 
Avis E. Edgerton, assistant professor of health education at Okla¬ 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 
Billie Hollingshead, assistant professor of education at Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Utah. Karl F. Nolte, supervisor of 
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intermediate and upper grades in the public schools of Ribbing, 
Minnesota. William C. Reavis, professor of education at the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago. Nelson B. Henry, associate professor of educa¬ 
tion at the University of Chicago. 

The writers of reviews Richard W. Bardwell, superintendent 
in the current issue of schools at Madison, Wisconsin. G. 

Robert Koopman, assistant superin¬ 
tendent of public instruction of the state of Michigan. G. T. Bus- 
well, professor of educational psychology at the University of Chi¬ 
cago. L. C. Gilbert, associate professor of education at the Univer¬ 
sity of California. Francis F. Powers, associate professor of edu¬ 
cation at the University of Washington. Howard R. Anderson, 
assistant professor of education at Cornell University and chairman 
of the Junior and Senior High School Social Studies Department in 
the public schools of Ithaca, New York. Gertrude Whipple, as¬ 
sociate professor of education and supervisor of reading at Wayne 
University, Detroit, Michigan. William J, Berry, professor in the 
Department of Geography and Geology at Western State Teachers 
College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. Helen E. Richardson, teacher of 
social studies and English in the University Elementary School of 
the University of Chicago. 



reading the materials of the social studies 

IN THE MIDDLE GRADES 


MARY G. KELTY 
Chicago, Illinois 

* 

R ecently the voice of the university professor has been added 
. to the voices of the high-school teacher, the upper-grade teach¬ 
er, and the teacher in the middle grades, all chanting in unison, 
“What are we to do about students’ inability to read social-science 
materials?” The words “natural science” or “any kind of content 
field” might equally well be substituted for “social science.” 

Happily, the fault-finding stage has already been passed. No 
longer is each person seeking to lay the blame on the teacher just 
below him. Neither is any of them satisfied with merely an analysis 
of the factors which together have brought about the present un¬ 
satisfactory condition, such as the social and the economic forces 
which have driven children out of gainful employment and hence 
into remaining at school, the new promotion practices, the compul¬ 
sory education laws now applying to upper-age limits, the enrich¬ 
ment of the curriculum demanding a different degree of mastery 
than formerly, and individualization of instruction intensifying the 
differences between pupils. The concern of all is rather with the 
practical problem of how to meet the situation thus created. 

On closer examination, the successful reading of factual materials 
proves to be not one problem but at least three problems: (x) What 
program can be evolved which might prevent the present deplorable 
condition from arising? (2) What can teachers do with the large 
groups of children now in their classes who cannot read effectively 
but who might respond to the kind of remedial treatment which the 
ordinary classroom teacher can learn to administer? (3) What pro¬ 
vision can the school make for the numerically smaller groups of 
pupils who, because of intelligence or personality handicaps, are 
totally uninterested in the usual curriculum and get little or no value 
from it? What part should reading play in their program? 
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The attitude of most teachers in the past has been, and in the 
present probably continues to be, one of awe before the clinical 
diagnostician, with his formidable array of technical equipment. 
Consequently they have been inclined to leave reading problems 
to such specialists. There has been much talk about “every teacher 
a reading teacher,” but all too little has been done about carrying 
the theory over into practice. 

The efforts of both clinical diagnosticians and classroom teachers 
are needed, but under present conditions the number of problem 
cases that can be solved by a well-prepared teacher who is willing 
to learn the remedial methods already worked out 1 is many times 
greater than the number that can be handled by the specialist. Most 
schools are completely without services of any clinical worker. At¬ 
tention will, therefore, be focused in this discussion principally on 
the reading problems with which the classroom teacher can grapple 
even without the help of experts. 

A frontal attack might be made by beginning to consider im¬ 
mediately the nature of the reading process. Since, however, studies 
in this field have shown conclusively that the process varies as the 
materials and the demands vary, a frontal attack is perhaps not the 
best strategy. Instead, it may be advisable to begin by constructing 
a long-range program which will tend to prevent reading difficulties 
from arising or which will at least minimize their prevalence and 
seriousness. 

THE CURRICULUM AS A DECISIVE FACTOR 

Values of direct experience .—The curriculum of most primary 
grades today consists largely of direct experiences. Such experiences 
are valuable in and of themselves, for they provide orientation in 
the wide world of the school and the community. They also empha¬ 
size, from the beginning, the formation of habits of active partici¬ 
pation rather than of passive receptivity. 

An added value, of probably equal importance, is that these direct 
experiences furnish a rich store of meanings and ideas which will 

1 Arthur I. Gates, “Diagnosis and Treatment of Extreme Cases of Reading Dis¬ 
ability,” The Teaching of Reading: A Second Report, pp. 391-416. Thirty-sixth Year¬ 
book of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I. Bloomington, Illinois: 
Tublic School Publishing Co., 1937. 
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later be combined and re-combined to form the basic concepts in 
terms of which abstract thinking can be carried on. For example, 
take the case of children who, perhaps at the end of the third grade 
or the beginning of the fourth, find themselves confronted by the 
word “war.” Happily, in America, they have had no immediate ex¬ 
perience of what war is. In what terms, then, are they to read mean¬ 
ing into this new word or to interpret it? The stock of direct experi¬ 
ences which can be utilized covers a wide range. Children have seen 
boys, animals, and perhaps men fight; they may have seen groups 
fighting in a labor disturbance; they have seen parades and uni¬ 
forms; they may have heard guns fired; they may have seen the 
mangled bodies of animals that have been shot. They have cut 
themselves and have seen blood flow; they have a knowledge of 
pain and even of death. Out of all these elements they select those 
implied or described in a given story of war and form a new com¬ 
bination or concept. Visual aids help them to order or arrange the 
visual picture. 

In recognition of such values, the primary curriculum has been— 
at least in theory—entirely reconstructed in terms of direct experi¬ 
ence. No longer is it necessary to plead with primary teachers that 
such revision ought to be attempted, although surveys of practices 
reveal discouragingly slow progress toward realization of the ideal. 
Many teachers lack confidence to try the more difficult program. 
They find it easier to keep pupils in assigned seats most of the time, 
or they fear that the “tool subjects” will be neglected. Many admin¬ 
istrators are unsympathetic because of the very real difficulties 
involved whenever education is emancipated from the four walls of 
a classroom. 

One of the greatest needs of middle and upper grades is likewise 
to use a much larger measure of direct experience than is the prac¬ 
tice at present. Children’s stock of concepts developed in the pri¬ 
mary grades is not large enough nor rich enough in meaning to 
enable them to interpret the developing range of interests. While 
vicarious experience will constitute a constantly increasing propor¬ 
tion of the curriculum, it can never dispense with nor entirely re¬ 
place direct experience, even at the graduate level in the university. 

If a curriculum involving much direct experience could be as- 
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sximed as existing throughout the elementary school, a chief stum¬ 
bling block in the mastery of the reading process would automati¬ 
cally be removed. 

Need of studies of grade placement .—There is need of many more 
evaluation studies of grade placement. While it seems to be true 
that almost any topic or problem can be considered from some angle 
at almost any level, it probably is true also that some are better 
fitted for the “average” children of a given age level than are others. 
Little guidance is available on this important problem; and, in con¬ 
sequence, schools try out one plan after another, usually without 
adequate evaluation of any of them. Judgments are arrived at on 
the basis of prejudice, desire for publicity as the originators of some¬ 
thing new and different, or sheer restlessness and boredom. 

Marked improvement has been effected in the past few years. 
Complicated and involved social problems, with regard to which 
even experts are confused, are less often encountered as curriculum 
materials for the middle grades. The junior high school, however, is 
still in a sad state of confusion. Educators are extremely unrealistic 
in their assumptions as to the intellectual maturity of children from 
twelve to fifteen years of age. While these children may be able to 
follow broad general outlines of social problems and their plain 
implications, the evidence at present available as to the extent of 
their analytical ability is such as to urge caution. Much more evi¬ 
dence, however, is needed before types of curriculum materials can 
be placed at a given level with any degree of confidence. 

On one matter concerning grade placement, improvement in prac¬ 
tice has been effected; it has influenced interest and, therefore, prog¬ 
ress in reading. A survey of present practices shows increasing agree¬ 
ment that broad areas to which considerable time and attention are 
given at one level should not be repeated at the next level but that 
one level 1 should intervene before a return is made to consider the 
same area from a new angle. By that time the increased maturity 
of the children makes possible an entirely new approach. 

For example, if the community is the direct subject of study 
throughout the primary level, it is used in the middle grades, not as 

1 By “levels” are meant primary grades, middle grades, junior high school, and senior 
high school. 
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the principal center of interest, but mainly as a means of pointing 
contrasts. Not until the junior high school or upper grades does it 
command another year of direct intensive study. By that age chil¬ 
dren have so broadened their mental and emotional horizons that 
they are able to secure entirely new values from the second viewing. 

Similarly, if the national culture and its growth are to be the 
subject of extended study at the senior high school level, world- 
culture is selected as the center of interest in the junior high school 
and the national culture is brought in only in its broader setting. 
The simpler aspects of the American scene are now considered in the 
middle grades. 1 The senior high school is, therefore, able to return 
to this area with a deepened understanding and a broader back¬ 
ground against which to project the problems. 

O11 the other hand, there is to be found in some schools the com¬ 
pletely opposite tendency to repeat certain functions or themes 
throughout every grade at every level, for example, conservation, 
recreation, and education. The assumption is that teachers will be 
able to limit consideration in every grade to certain aspects or phases 
of the function and that there will not be repetition of ideas and 
materials, with consequent loss of interest. The educational world 
will eagerly await evidence on this point after a full six-year experi¬ 
ment shall have been completed. 

When, or if, the time comes that the problem of placing materials 
according to the interests and the capacities of children at different 
levels shall have been solved, another source of many present diffi¬ 
culties in reading will have been removed. 

Analysis of levels of difficulty in terms of mental development .-—• 
However satisfactorily grade placement may be adjusted in terms 
of the “average” child in a given grade or age group, such place¬ 
ment of curriculum materials, in itself, will not meet the varying 
needs of children. The range of abilities within each grade or age 
group has been so emphasized in recent years that curriculum- 

1 The principal “conclusion” of the Commission on the Social Studies of the Ameri¬ 
can Historical Association with regard to the study of the American scene was that 
these aspects belong in the middle grades. See: Conclusions and Recommendations of 
the Commission, pp. 59-60. Report of the Commission on the Social Studies of the 
American Historical Association. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934- 
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makers today recognize that they must take on an added responsi¬ 
bility. 

Since the average grade contains children with a range of five 
grades in a given ability, 1 the curriculum materials must be capable 
of treatment at different levels. One solution is a completely indi¬ 
vidualized curriculum. Such a curriculum, however, leaves much to 
be desired in the social aspects of growth. The other solution is to 
choose a center of interest which all the children will accept eagerly 
but which is capable of being treated at the differing levels of ability 
and experience within each classroom. 

In order to make this second solution of the problem workable, 
the teacher must have available some expert assistance. For she 
must know what constitutes the easiest level on which a given sub¬ 
ject may be considered, the complications which may be introduced 
next to promote healthy growth, the aspects which may be under¬ 
taken later with some hope of success, etc. To furnish such develop¬ 
mental guides, studies have been begun in the content fields of geog¬ 
raphy, science, and history, as well as in spelling and arithmetic. These 
have been reported in various yearbooks and similar educational 
literature. The same types of guides are not available for most 
other curriculum plans in trial use at present. For this reason many 
educators are returning to the belief that units chosen from “sub¬ 
jects,” organized with available guides of the degrees of difficulty in¬ 
volved, are meeting the needs of children better than materials on 
which less guidance with regard to growth can be given for the 
teacher. 

This adjustment of curriculum materials to the range of abilities 
within a grade affects the reading success of children. Reading ma¬ 
terials must be prepared by authors who have studied the growth 
levels for which they are writing, and teachers who are administer¬ 
ing the use of the materials must recognize the growth-process in¬ 
volved. Specific study exercises involving more mature reading hab¬ 
its for the better readers should accompany the materials. 

V'ocabulary difficulty as a factor in success in reading .—If the cur- 

1 For example, what is called a “filth grade” contains not only children of fifth- 
grade reading ability but also, on the one hand, some children of sixth- and seventh- 
grade reading ability and, on the other hand, some of fourth- and third-grade reading 
ability. The teacher, as best she can, must help each child to grow 1 
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riculum has been built largely on a basis of direct experience, if 
adequate grade placement has been achieved, and if careful provision 
for differing mental development has been made at each level, a 
firm foundation will have been laid for dealing with vocabulary 
difficulties as they arise. Even then, specific study of the problem is 
still necessary. 

That understanding of vocabulary is one of the best indexes of 
intelligence has long been recognized, and that grasp of the meanings 
attached to words is second only to general intelligence itself as a 
factor in success in school is also generally conceded. The problem 
therefore is one of basic importance. Vocabulary difficulties are 
known to be of two kinds: the first, necessary difficulties, to be 
accepted and systematically provided for; the second, unnecessary 
difficulties, to be avoided or eliminated. 

The class of “necessary difficulties” is presented by the technical 
or the special basic vocabulary of each discipline, in terms of which 
the thinking processes relating to the subject are carried on, for ex¬ 
ample, such terms as “liberalism,” “conservatism,” and “democ¬ 
racy,” or ordinary terms with new meanings, such as “constitution.” 
Fortunately the individual teacher need not rely exclusively on her 
own judgment in deciding what these terms are. Much work has 
been done along this line, and lists are available which have been 
more or less scientifically devised. The teacher can break these lists 
up into small groups of two or three items and include, in her unit 
plans, specific provisions for developing the meanings of these se¬ 
lected concepts. She may have to provide direct experiences; she 
may utilize dramatizations; she may find that the context will suffice; 
or she may need to add a few words of explanation. No alert or 
well-prepared teacher would allow the children to repeat the 
dictionary definitions. If every teacher made specific provision for 
developing the meanings of concepts, the greatest single difficulty in 
reading social-science materials would be removed. 

The second type of difficulty, referred to above as avoidable, con¬ 
sists in unnecessary complications caused by an author’s style: at¬ 
tempts to use literary devices, such as figures of speech or inverted 
order; needlessly long and complicated sentence structure; use of 
long and hard words where simple words -would do just as well; 
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etc. Books or other reading materials for children should be selected 
carefully with the aim of avoiding such needless complications. 
Some authors have made earnest attempts to adjust their style to 
these demands, and others are being forced into line. This criticism 
of authors’ embroidering of their diction should not be interpreted 
as implying that they should write only terse and bald summaries. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. Many studies have shown 
that such statements do little to arouse interest and therefore do 
not assist in a mastery of reading. On the contrary, materials for 
children should include a wealth of colorful detail; they should tell 
how the characters looked, what they ate, the kinds of houses in 
which they lived, etc. Consequently stories should be fairly long, 
rather than only a few paragraphs in length. Such details can be 
told in short easy sentences, simple in structure. They need not 
present difficulties which the subject matter does not call for. 

An interesting discussion might be provoked concerning the use¬ 
fulness of the various check lists often used as standards. Authors 
who have consciously attempted to control their diction would prob¬ 
ably agree that the existence of such lists has made them more “word¬ 
conscious” than they might otherwise have been, regardless of how 
accurate the lists may be with respect to the ease or the difficulty 
of a specific term. 

In the upper grades or the junior high school, no serious problem 
is encountered in adjusting reading material to the pupils’ level. 
Lower-group pupils in the sixth grade can be supplied with books 
written at the fourth-grade level on the same topic, and seventh 
grades can be supplied with books written at the fifth-grade level, 
etc. In the third and the fourth grades, however, a different problem 
is presented. Books on the same topic written for first- and second- 
grade level are not available and, in the opinion of persons who have 
made earnest attempts to secure such needed adjustments, never 
can be. School administrators and teachers are likely to accuse 
textbook-writers of laziness or unwillingness to try to make such 
adjustments. The truth seems to be that a law of diminishing re¬ 
turns operates in this matter as it does in many others. Down to a 
certain point simplification is desirable and possible. Beyond that 
point, if attempt is made to simplify still further, words are no longer 
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able to carry the necessary meanings. Their entire significance is 
lost. Such a point of diminishing returns seems to be located some¬ 
where near the usual vocabulary of the third and fourth grades. 

Dealing with difficulties at those lower levels, then, should begin 
with the reorganization of the curriculum, as outlined above. Then, 
if oral presentation of a given topic or problem proves that it is 
not the ideas which are causing the difficulty, further advance lies 
in the examination of the whole reading program, as will be outlined 
below, and specifically in a modification of technique for slower 
readers. 

Any school which makes a concerted attack on its curriculum, as 
briefly set forth up to this point, finds that it has a reading problem 
entirely different from the problem that it would have had if it had 
begun by attacking reading as a process by itself, unrelated to what 
is read. 

PROBLEMS DELONGING SPECIFICALLY IN THE FIELD OF READING 

The particular question which has long baffled teachers of the 
middle grades has been why children who achieved satisfactory 
scores on “comprehension” in standard reading tests seemed to have 
difficulty when they attempted to read factual materials in the con¬ 
tent fields. There seemed to be little carry-over, and the natural 
reaction was for teachers to blame the materials used. Often their 
complaint was justified, as has been discussed above. The same 
question must now be approached from another angle—-that of the 
reading process itself. 

It seems strange to be forced to plead, before certain groups of 
extremists, for a curriculum and a technique which will secure, 
among other values, a mastery of reading. But the necessity exists. 
Some enthusiasts have become so engrossed with direct experience 
and the functionality of simple acts of everyday conduct that they 
have considered reading relatively unimportant. So it may be for 
children of the very lowest intelligence, but for all others it must re¬ 
main one of the most valuable assets to be acquired in the entire edu¬ 
cational experience. To produce nonreaders in groups which could 
have developed into readers is nothing short of a major tragedy. 

Teachers who feel themselves tempted to go to such extremes 
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might perhaps gain perspective by considering from two standpoints 
the process of applying ideas gained through reading: (i) The child 
reads to find answers to problems which society has already solved 
but the solutions of which are new to him. (2) The child aids in the 
discovery of new relations among facts, even in regard to matters 
about which society has not yet arrived at a solution. The second 
will necessarily come later than the first. 

Changing purpose of reading .—-When an answer is sought to the 
question which opened this section of the discussion, the fact must 
be recognized that the American people are once more in the midst 
of a change in the purpose of reading. Historically the change can 
be traced from a religious to a moral to a literary purpose, but it 
may not be so easy, perhaps, to see that the general purpose today, 
as judged by present practice, is still only the achieving of literacy. 
The school is satisfied if the citizenry can read and write. 

Such an achievement on the part of more than one hundred mil¬ 
lion persons is certainly justification for national pride—the first 
time this achievement has been accomplished in the history of the 
world. The school, however, cannot rest at this point. New condi¬ 
tions and new problems demand not only that people be able to 
read tabloid newspapers, the picture periodicals, and “true confes¬ 
sion” magazines but that they be able to analyze issues and pass 
judgment on the basis of evidence presented. 

“Comprehension” is assuming a much broader meaning than 
merely following the outlines of a pleasant story. Perhaps ideas 
would be clarified if the phrase were expanded to read “comprehen¬ 
sion plus interpretation.” This growing demand on the reader may 
furnish a clue to the increasing breakdown between apparent ability 
to read in “readers” and the ability to read in content fields. The 
two aspects have been attempting to achieve quite different pur¬ 
poses in regard to meaning and significance; yet both processes were 
called “reading.” 

The expert in the field of reading is now pointing out that modern 
life is making new demands and that teachers cannot expect chil¬ 
dren, unaided, to do the more exacting kind of reading demanded 
by the factual materials of modern curriculums. Teachers must as¬ 
sume as a part of their task the developing of ability to comprehend 
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the deeper and more meaningful materials usually found outside 
“reading textbooks.” This duty should not be resented as an added 
burden but should be recognized as the means of equipping a new 
generation of pupils to reach a higher level of thinking and reason¬ 
ing than was achieved by their forebears. 

Workers in content fields have for some time been laboring to 
emphasize seeing of relationships, comparing, abstracting, general¬ 
izing, and developing concepts as the necessary follow-up of reading. 
Even they, however, did not think of such processes as constituting 
“reading”; they were more likely to call these exercises “study.” 
They did insist, however, on the necessity of providing such experi¬ 
ences for children and hence differed in practice rather sharply from 
the usual “reading teacher.” 

Teachers of content subjects, therefore, have been greatly en¬ 
couraged by recent conclusions coming from experts in the field of 
reading. For example, the Thirty-sixth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education states definitely that the line 
between “reading” and “study” must be broken down and that, 
until children can arrive at deeper meanings, they cannot be con¬ 
sidered to have read successfully. 1 Professor W. S. Gray’s reading 
conference at the University of Chicago in June, 1938, emphasized 
this point repeatedly. 

When the time comes that all elementary-school teachers through¬ 
out the country recognize their responsibility in this matter, the 
reading class and the social-studies class will no longer be working 
at cross-purposes. For a generation educators have been preaching 
“every teacher a reading teacher,” but practice has belied the theory. 
On the contrary, teachers have often been resentful if the children 
have performed less well in content fields than in “reading books.” 
Small indeed has been the number of teachers who have recognized 
that reading different kinds of materials is a process which must be 
taught anew from each new angle attempted and that reading of 
content subjects is a highly specialized but necessary task. 

1 William S. Gray, “The Nature and Types of Reading,” The Teaching of Reading: A 
Second Report, pp. 25-28. Thirty-sixth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Part I. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 
I 937 - 
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As an example might be cited the case of the honors students, 
largely valedictorians and salutatorians from many high schools, who 
have constituted certain university classes in honors courses. No¬ 
body would maintain for a moment that these students could not 
read in general, but they found themselves quite unable to read the 
new and unusual materials with which they were confronted. Even 
such students as these had to be given a period of training in the 
kind of reading needed in the new situation. 

When all teachers are willing to train their pupils in how to read 
the needed types of materials (and when they know how to give 
this training), the wide gulf which now yawns between reading in 
readers and in content fields will be spanned. 

Getting a belter start and receiving better remedial treatment :—The 
statements given above must not be taken as implying that reading 
teachers have not already made a marked advance. The primary- 
grade level has definitely recognized its responsibility, and, in such 
studies as those of reading readiness and the gradation of difficulties, 
it is now succeeding much better in enabling children to start with¬ 
out the tremendous handicaps of a few years ago. 

Other studies, such as Gates’s experiments with different kinds of 
materials and teaching methods, 1 added to the studies of reading 
readiness, have placed the theory of primary-grade reading on a 
high level of efficiency. When practice in the field can be brought up 
to the level of what is already known, an enormous advance will 
have been made toward the elimination of most reading problems 
throughout the schools. 

Less gratifying results have been achieved in the middle grades, 
perhaps because, over the country as a whole, this level has not yet 
begun to feel the improvement effected on the primary level in the 
best schools. Therefore it has to deal with a situation aggravated 
every year. By the upper-grade and junior high school levels, the 
situation has become serious in the extreme. 

The very practice of extensive reading, valuable as it undoubtedly 
is, has in some cases become a stumbling block, for children have 

1 Arthur I. Gates, with the assistance of Guy L. Bond, “Failure in Reading and 
Social Maladjustment,” Journal of the National Education Association, XXV (October, 
I93f>), 205-6. 
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been encouraged to read too widely and in too haphazard and slip¬ 
shod a manner, without balance by systematic and continuous ex¬ 
ercises in interpretation. Interpretation requires time and thought; 
it cannot proceed with great speed. 

Moreover, middle-grade teachers as a rule are not prepared to 
handle the wide range of ability found in all groups. This matter has 
already been referred to. Most fourth-grade teachers, for example, 
may know how to teach “fourth-grade reading,” but comparatively 
few know how to deal with difficulties at a second-grade level. Yet 
many of their pupils are at the latter level! 

Some schools are attempting to furnish a remedy by after-school 
conferences and demonstrations in which primary-grade teachers 
show middle-grade teachers how they handle typical difficulties. 
Much more of the same type of thing might be done with profit at 
the upper-grade, junior high school, and even senior high school 
levels. How many “special teachers” of social studies know any¬ 
thing about the teaching of reading? How much help are they able 
to give to pupils who are encountering difficulties in reading the 
materials in their own field? 

To give some specific examples of what might be done, one might 
mention the conclusion from recent unpublished studies, carried on 
by William Young at the University of Iowa, that oral presentation 
before reading is of great assistance to slow-learning pupils. This 
principle might well determine practice whenever a new topic or 
block or unit is attacked by such groups; but wide observation of 
present-day procedures reveals comparatively few cases in which 
advantage is taken of this finding. 

Other studies 1 have shown conclusively the value of testing read¬ 
ing 2 by answering guiding questions of considerable scope and com¬ 
prehensiveness (which may be done by the pupil himself) instead 
of continuing to re-read or to read the same topic from several 
sources without any attempt to test one’s mastery. Yet a surpris- 

1 a) Arthur I. Gates, Psychology for Students of Education, p. 336. New York: Mac¬ 
millan Co., 1930 (revised). 

b ) S. L. Pressey, Psychology and the New Education, p. 408. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1933. 

1 This statement does not apply to reading strictly for recreational purposes. 
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ingly large number of capable teachers feel that the use of any such 
system must be branded as unprogressive. They refuse to abide by 
the findings of the studies because these findings do not fit in with 
their theories. 

Another even more striking example of lagging practice is the 
small proportion of classes above the primary level in which any 
division of the group takes place during the reading of social-studies 
materials. Middle- and upper-grade teachers are still teaching classes 
as a whole. If they attempt to provide for individual differences, 
they usually only give differentiated assignments. Seldom does a 
teacher attempt to direct the actual reading procedures of lower 
groups during their reading periods in social studies, though the 
practice is common in lower-grade “reading” periods. It is not sur¬ 
prising, therefore, that progress is slow. Perhaps it will continue 
to be slow until social-studies teachers take more university courses 
in the teaching of reading and until middle- and upper-grade teachers 
use for their extremely retarded groups the techniques common in 
primary-grade reading classes. 

A completely different curriculum for nonreaders .—The discussion 
up to this point may have left the impression that all cases of read¬ 
ing disability can be remedied by the right start and by special¬ 
ized treatment later. Monroe and Backus 1 give the percentage of 
problem cases that can be remedied in the classroom as 96. 
Whether or not exactly that percentage is correct, there is general 
agreement among students of the subject that it runs high. In the 
future, therefore, teachers will probably be less ready to lay the 
blame for lack of progress on the child's intelligence and will recog¬ 
nize instead that in most cases their own methods and materials, 
their practical applications of the existing theoretical discoveries, 
and the curriculums are the determining factors. Nevertheless the 
remaining 4 per cent of the pupils constitute for the ordinary class¬ 
room teacher a problem the magnitude of which is out of all propor¬ 
tion to the numbers involved. For out of these 4 per cent come many 
of the severe problem and disciplinary cases. 

1 Marion Monroe, Bertie Backus, and Principals, Counselors, and Teachers of the 
Washington, D.C., Public Schools, Remedial Reading , p. 151. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1937. 
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Clinical help is critically needed in determining whether a given 
case belongs in this group or in the larger group of emotional dis¬ 
turbances and slow learners, and this help is not available in the 
great majority of schools. On the other hand, many schools prob¬ 
ably do not make use of facilities which might be available to them 
through their state departments of education or through nearby uni¬ 
versities. (In these days of constant automobile travel even three 
or four hundred miles do not constitute an insuperable obstacle.) 

If a clinical psychologist has recommended that a given child be 
placed in a "special class,” the responsibility of deciding is lifted 
from the teacher’s shoulders. If she has no such assistance and has 
tried every remedial measure within her resources, all of which have 
failed, she probably will be doing what is best for the child if she 
provides for him a curriculum built almost entirely around direct 
experiences. Academically minded teachers have often been loath 
to take this step. They have preferred to keep almost full-grown 
boys of thirteen to fifteen grinding away on primary readers, even 
though no mastery of reading was forthcoming, because they felt 
that the children “ought to learn” it. They have refused to size up 
the situation realistically. 

Social-studies teachers too have often felt that history and geog¬ 
raphy were prime necessities for every pupil regardless of whether 
the pupil seemed to profit from them. If a child is profiting not at 
all from one type of curriculum (even though that curriculum be the 
most desirable possible from the point of view of citizenship and 
personality training in general), he should be given another curricu¬ 
lum from which he can draw at least some benefit. Valuable as a 
mastery of reading is, it is not the only type of experience which 
can lead to better personal and social development. 

In case a particular child has been unable to profit by the instruc¬ 
tion provided and the teacher cannot learn how to diagnose his 
difficulties, the teacher and the principal together could probably 
work out for him an experience curriculum which would at least 
meet his needs better than the academic one. For some of the 4 per 
cent—the difficult cases—such a solution seems amply justified. 
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T wo widely known methods for estimation of the quotient when 
the divisor contains more than one figure are the apparent 
method and the increase-by-one method. If a two-figure divisor is 
considered, in the apparent method, the guide (tens’) figure remains 
unchanged regardless of the units’ figure. In the increase-by-one 
method the guide figure is increased by one when the units’ figure is 
6 or more. When the divisor is a three-figure number, the hundreds’ 
figure is the guide figure. In the increase-by-one method the guide 
figure will he increased by one when the tens’ figure is 6 or more. 

Studies showing the relative effectiveness for producing the true 
quotient by the two methods, when the divisor is a two-figure num¬ 
ber, were made by ICnight, 1 Buckingham, 2 Grossnickle, 3 Upton, 4 and 
Osburn. 5 Although each of these studies deals with the same prob¬ 
lem, the results are different in all of them. Some of the variation 
in the results is due to the lack of agreement on the meaning of a 

1 F. B. Knight, “Some Aspects of Elementary Arithmetic,” Curriculum Problems in 
Mathematics, pp. 41-48. Second Yearbook of the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927. 

a B. R. Buckingham, “The Training of Teachers of Arithmetic,” Report oj the 
Society’s Committee on Arithmetic, pp. 378-80. Twenty-ninth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. BLoomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing 
Co,, 1930, 

3 Foster E. Grossnickle, “I-Iow To Estimate the Quotient Figure in Long Division,” 
Elementary School Journal, XXXII (December, 193r), 299-306. 

4 Clifford B. Upton, “Making Long Division Automatic,” The Teaching of Arith¬ 
metic, pp. 251-S9. Tenth Yearbook of the National Council of Teachers of Mathe¬ 
matics. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. 

s W. J. Osburn, “The Curriculum in Long Division (Abstract),” Reconstructing 
Education through Research, pp. 226-27. Official Report of the American Educational 
Research Association, 1936, Washington: American Educational Research Association 
of the National Education Association, 1936. 
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two-figure divisor. In some studies two-figure numbers ending in 
zero, such as 40, were considered, and in others they were not. 

Although there are investigations dealing with a two-figure di¬ 
visor, there are no reported studies for a three-figure divisor. This 
study shows the relative effectiveness of the apparent method and 
the increase-by-one method for finding the quotient figure when the 
divisor is a three-figure number. Any three-figure number that is 
not an exact multiple of 10 is considered as a three-figure divisor. 
Thus, 120 is not considered because this divisor is equivalent to 
estimating the quotient with a two-figure number. It follows that a 

TABLE 1 

Accuracy of Estimated Quotient when Apparent Method of 
Estimating quotient Is Used for Three-Figure Divisors 
That Are Not Multiples of Ten 


Divisor 

Estimated 
Quotient 
la True 
Quotient 

True Quo¬ 
tient Is 

One Less 

True Quo¬ 
tient Is 
Two Less 

True 
Quotient 
Is Three 
Less 

True 
Quotient 
Is Four 
Less 

True 
Quotient 
Is Five 
Less 

Number of 
Estimations 
Possible 

101-99.. 
201-99.. 
301-99.. 
401-99.. 
501-99.. 
601-99.• 
701-99.. 
801-99.. 
901-99.. 

34.702 

84,899 

148,30s 

221,173 

300,866 

385,37s 

473,058 

562.500 

652.500 

40,25s 

87,375 

131,525 

165,154 

185,770 
196,750 
201,388 
202,500 
202,500 

29,354 

43 ,°S 3 

34,535 

18,673 

8,364 

2,875 

556 

20,119 

9,673 

635 

9,670 

900 

135,000 
225,000 
315,000 
405,000 

495 ,ooo 

585,000 
675,000 
765,000 
855,OOO 

Total 

2,863,376 

1,413,217 

i 37 , 4 'o 

30,427 

9,670 

900 

4,455,000 


divisor of 200 is not considered in this study because this divisor is 
equivalent to estimating the quotient with a one-figure number. 
When the exact multiples of 10 are eliminated, there are 810 three- 
figure divisors. 

The results by use of the apparent method are shown in Table 1. 
As a means of conserving space, the divisors are grouped into nine 
groups, one group for each guide figure. Within each group there 
are 90 divisors. Thus the first group includes all the three-figure 
numbers from 101 to 199, inclusive, except the exact multiples of 10. 

The results by the increase-by-one method are shown in Tables 
2 and 3. In Table 2 the results are the same as for the apparent 
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method for the same divisors. In Table 3 the guide figure is in¬ 
creased by one in arriving at the apparent quotient. 

TABLE 2 


Accuracy of Estimated quotient when Increase-by-One Method 
of Estimating Quotient Is Used for Certain Three-Figure 
Divisors That Are Not Multiples of Ten 


Divisor 

Estimated 

Quotient 

Is True 
Quotient 

True Quo¬ 
tient Is 
One Less 

True Quo¬ 
tient Is 
Two Less 

True Quo¬ 
tient Is 
Three Less 

True Quo¬ 
tient Is 
Four Less 

Number of 
Estimations 
Possible 

iQi-59 . 

201-59. 

301-59 . 

401-59 . 

23,902 
61,802 

25,798 

51,915 

66,890 

72,142 

72,900 

72,900 

72,900 

72,900 

72,900 

14,668 

10,464 

3,005 

379 

5,562 

19 

270 

70,200 

I24,200 

108,305 

159,679 

213.300 

267.300 

321.300 

375.300 

429.300 







286,200 

601-59. 

701-59. 

801-59. 

901-59. 







394.200 

448.200 

502.200 










Total. 

1,960,188 

581,24s 

28,516 

5,581 

270 

2,575,800 


TABLE 3 


Accuracy of Estimated Quotient when Increase-by-One Method 
of Estimating Quotient Is Used for Certain Three-Figure 
Divisors That Are Not multiples of Ten 


Divisor 

Estimated Quo¬ 
tient Is True 
Quotient 

True Quotient 

Is One More 

True Quotient 

Is Two More 

Number of 
Estimations 
Passible 

161-99. 

261-99. 

36 i -99 . 

461-99 . 

56 i -99 . 

66l-99. 

761-99. 

861-99. 

961-99. 

Total. 

36,795 

69,037 

104.400 

140.400 

176.400 
2x2,400 

248.400 

284.400 

320.400 

25,410 

31,576 

32,400 

32,400 

32,400 

32,400 

32,400 

32,400 

32,400 

2,595 

187 

64,800 

100.800 

136.800 

172.800 

208.800 

244.800 

280.800 

316.800 

352.800 

i, 592 ,G 32 

283,786 

2,782 

1,879,200 


A summary of Tables 1, 2, and 3 is shown in Table 4. Table 4 also 
shows the relative accuracy of the estimated quotients when the 
divisor contains two figures and when it contains three figures. From 
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Table 4 it is seen that the percentages of estimations for each classifi¬ 
cation of the quotient are about the same by the apparent method 
when the divisor is either a two-figure or a three-figure number. 
Table 4 shows that these percentages are about the same for both 

table 4 

Summary of Results Secured by Use of Apparent and Increase- 
by-One Methods when Divisor Contains Two 
and Three Figures 


True Quotient Is — 

Two-Figure 

Divisor* 

Thkee-Ficure 

Divisor 

Number of 
Possible 
Estimations 

Per Cent 

Number of 
Possible 
Estimations 

Per Cent 

Estimated quotient. 

One less than estimated. 

Two less than estimated. 

Three less than estimated. 

Four less than estimated. 

Five less than estimated. 

Apparent Method 

28,485 

14,382 

1,304 

286 

88 

S 

63.94 

32.28 

2-93 

O.64 

0.20 

0.01 

2,863,376 

1,413,217 

137,410 

30,427 

9,670 

900 

64.2s 
31.72 
3.0s 
0.68 
0.22 

0.02 

44,500 

100,00 

4 , 4 SS,ooo 

100.00 

Estimated quotient. 

One less than estimated. 

Two less than estimated. 

Three less than estimated. 

Increasc-by-Onc Method 

34,850 

5,46s 

239 

43 

78.23 

12 . 27 

o -54 
0.10 

3 , 552,820 
5S1,245 
28,516 
5 , 58 i 
270 
283 , 786 
2,782 

79-75 
1.3 °5 
0.64 
0.12 

o.or 

6.37 

0.06 

One more than estimated. 

Two more than estimated. 

3,890 

60 

8.73 

0.13 

44,550 

100.00 

4 , 455 , 0 °o 

TOO.OO 



* Foster E. Grossnickle, op. cil., p. 304. 


kinds of divisors when the incrcase-by-one method is used. Table 4 
shows that the increase-by-one method gives the correct quotient 
figure in a larger percentage of cases than does the apparent method. 
It is seen that by the increase-by-one method the estimated quotient 
will be the true quotient or one removed from the true quotient in 
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99.17 per cent of the cases for a three-figure divisor. Since one re¬ 
moved from the estimated quotient by this method may be either 
one more (+1) or one less (-1), the true range is two. If the ap¬ 
parent method is used, the estimated quotient will be the true quo¬ 
tient or within a range of two in 99.08 per cent of the cases when the 
divisor is a three-figure number. The two methods are, therefore, 
about equally effective for finding the true quotient figure when the 
range of corrections is within two of the estimated figure. 

The possibility of interference for a three-figure divisor is much 
greater for the increase-by-one method than for the apparent meth¬ 
od. When the increase-by-one method is used with a two-figure 
divisor and the units’ figure is 6 or more, the guide figure is increased 
by one. When the divisor is a three-figure number, the tens’ figure is 
used for deciding whether the guide figure is to be increased. This 
change in position of figures may cause interference. If the divisor 
is 218, the pupil may change the guide figure to 3 because of the value 
of the units’ figure, 8. In that case most of the estimations will have 
to be corrected. On the other hand, if the divisor is 281, the pupil 
may not increase the guide figure because of the units’ figure, 1. The 
chief benefit which accrues from the increase-by-one method will, 
therefore, be neglected. For that reason it seems to be a matter of 
prudence to teach a one-rule procedure. The writer strongly recom¬ 
mends that only the apparent method be used for teaching estima¬ 
tion of the quotient in division when the divisor contains more than 
one figure. 

SUMMARY 

This study was made to compare the relative accuracy of the 
apparent and the increase-by-one methods for estimation of the 
quotient when the divisor is a three-figure number. In either method 
the percentage of accurate estimations is about the same for a three- 
figure divisor as for a two-figure number. When the divisor is a 
three-figure number, there is a possibility of interference by the in¬ 
crease-by-one method so that the pupil may not know when to in¬ 
crease the guide figure. A one-rule procedure—the apparent method 
—should, therefore, be used for estimation of the quotient. 



SOCIAL CONSCIOUSNESS—A MAJOR OBJECTIVE 
OF HEALTH EDUCATION 
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* 

S ince the results of health instruction are continually on display 
in the overt behavior of the individual, the effectiveness of the 
health-education program of the elementary school is ever being 
questioned. As a means of improving the worth of health education, 
much effort has been made to measure gains in health knowledge, 
and attempts have been made to determine changes in habits and 
attitudes which may be attributed to school learnings. Probably 
there is no better way to evaluate any health program and to plan 
for improvement than to observe the product—the behavior of the 
school graduates. In this method the way of living and the attitudes 
reflected by this behavior are under examination. Since interpreta¬ 
tion of behavior is subjective at best, it is conceded that some of the 
conduct cited here may be grossly misunderstood. From the point 
of view, then, of the observable behavior of the graduates, is health 
instruction in the schools producing the desired results? 

The usual curriculum in hygiene recommends that personal 
hygiene be studied first and that this course be followed by com¬ 
munity health problems. Although personal hygiene should include 
consideration of behavior which affects others, in practice the atten¬ 
tion is directed chiefly toward the development and the maintenance 
of an optimal functioning mechanism, while interest in the care and 
the protection of others, or social welfare, is left for community 
hygiene. That progress has been made in interesting boys and girls 
in personal development is undoubted; advancement in habits of 
cleanliness and pride in appearance are increasingly apparent, 
whether the credit be due to the movies, to cosmetic advertisers, or 
to school instruction in hygiene. There is no question that the ado¬ 
lescent’s behavior shows desire for, and increased attainment of, a 
more beautiful, efficient body machine. 
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What evidence is there in the graduate’s behavior of his active 
concern in the welfare of others? Possibly the effort to interest pu¬ 
pils in more healthful living has resulted in overemphasis of the self, 
to the neglect of consideration of health problems that affect others. 
Too much concentration on personal development results in intro¬ 
verted thinking. Indeed, medical science has often pointed to the 
dangers of too much introspection in health-teaching. Objective 
thinkin g is desirable for mental health, and the health program is 
especially fitted to contribute to the development of this habit. It 
is not difficult to understand that an altruistic viewpoint is funda¬ 
mental to the teaching of community hygiene. But how can personal 
hygiene be taught to emphasize anything but the person? By intro¬ 
ducing the subject matter with reference to others rather than to the 
self. For instance, when health workbooks and inventories ask the 
pupil to check his sleeping hours, his diet, or what not, the same 
learning could be promoted by having the learner observe the habits 
of younger brothers or plan the sleeping schedule or diet for athletes, 
for friends, or others. The child, if he has been influenced by the 
study, is clever enough to apply the information to himself. 

That the teaching of hygiene is taking advantage of an already 
overdeveloped self-interest is revealed in a recent advertisement of a 
health workbook for high-school girls, in which the author acknowl¬ 
edges that interest in personal appearance and development is used 
to motivate the work because this interest is a predominant char¬ 
acteristic of girls. If this trait were only temporary and adolescent, 
the idea of teaching health in this manner might be commended. A 
survey of adults would not, however, reveal that such is the case. Is 
not the prevalent gum-chewing among adults evidence of a self- 
centered lack of consideration of others? Whether the gum is chewed 
to aid the digestion, shine the teeth, purify the breath, or soothe the 
nerves, the individual seems entirely unaware of the discomfort of 
those forced to hear and watch the performance of caring for the 
self. The adults who run their radios at full blast far into the night 
surely are not thinking of the pleasure or welfare of the neighbors 
who are trying to sleep. The unsightly toilets, not only in public 
stores, theaters, and service stations, but in graduate teachers’ col¬ 
leges, proclaim the same characteristic—self-interest. 
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Selfishness in matters that concern health can be combated by 
directing attention toward a recognition of the rights of others. On 
this ideal of social consciousness depends the health of a community. 
Little can be accomplished in improving the health of a people by 
passing legislation, by providing better housing, by supplying neces¬ 
sary health agencies, unless these are accompanied by education. 
By “education,” however, is meant more than the dissemination of 
knowledge. The dentist of a small town who, with his fellow-citi¬ 
zens, handles the garbage problem by discarding the kitchen refuse 
from open car windows, thereby avoiding the bill for private garbage 
collection, is not lacking in knowledge of sanitation. Neither are the 
householders who empty their accumulated trash in nearby streams, 
totally disregarding the pollution and the hazard to swimmers of tin 
cans and glass. Persons guilty of these and other nuisances are not 
ignorant of the results. No more are the customers who talk and 
cough over the meat, handle the fruit, or smell the cheese. Certainly 
knowledge is not the determining factor in a functioning education. 

The real test of education is action. Can health education stand 
this test? Inside the school, progress has been made, for elementary- 
school children are rather punctilious about observing certain health 
habits. Do these habits carry over into a different environment? 
Most of the restaurant waitresses are at least elementary-school 
graduates, many of them high-school graduates. Back in their school 
days did they not learn to wash their hands when leaving the toilet 
and after using a handkerchief when handling food? Back in the 
home-economics laboratory did the housekeepers of today taste from 
the spoon that they were using, sneeze and cough in the kitchen? 
What has become of the habits seemingly learned in school? Han¬ 
dlers of food are credited with being profuse spreaders of respiratory 
diseases. What is the reason for the discard of the habits which were 
practiced in school and which are important to the public welfare? 
Have all the college students who habitually start their study at mid¬ 
night had no bedtime regulations? It does not take research to dis¬ 
cover that the best of habits do not carry over unless there is reason 
for the persistence. 

Is knowledge enough to stimulate the practice of certain behavior? 
In the cases cited above, the waitress, the housewife, the college 
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student could undoubtedly pass a written examination covering the 
information related to the specific hygiene rule violated. Knowledge 
of the reason for the desirability of certain health habits does not 
insure the practice of the habits. Adding the third and the most im¬ 
portant element, attitudes or desires, makes the health program 
more potent. Although these attitudes, which are the motivating 
power for learning and for practicing ways of acting, are not un¬ 
changeable and their development in early life does not insure con¬ 
tinuance of the specific desires, it is generally accepted that character 
development is largely dependent on early environment. 

What are the attitudes which the health program in the elemen¬ 
tary schools is emphasizing? A study of the health curriculums of a 
large number of schools reveals that attention is first paid to atti¬ 
tudes related to personal health. The desires mentioned most fre¬ 
quently are the desire for personal cleanliness; the desire for a beauti¬ 
ful strong body, good carriage, healthy skin, hair, nails, teeth; a liking 
for certain foods; the desire for a proper amount of sleep; etc. Com¬ 
munity hygiene is postponed usually until junior high school, with 
the idea seemingly that, after the child knows how to care for the 
self, he can broaden his interests to include the health of others. If 
community hygiene is dependent on the presence of social conscious¬ 
ness, it would seem that more effort should he made to develop this 
ideal early in life. In the building of a healthful community there is 
need for a people who take cognizance of the consequences of their 
acts. This learning requires years of practice. In the nursery school 
it is achieved when the child picks up his toys, not merely because a 
safety regulation so provides or because all children should possess 
this habit, but because he does not want to injure others by leaving 
his toys where children may trip over them. The child then becomes 
the protector of others and has developed the socially desirable 
attitude. 

Evidence that the young automobile-driver does not realize his 
duty to society is shown in the accident rate involving boys of high- 
school and college ages. Many college students have been questioned 
concerning the reasons for accidents, and the general trend of the 
answers would lead one to believe that insufficient regard for others 
rather than unqualifying technical ability in driving is the cause. It 
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is not lack of knowledge of the damage incurred when a vehicle mov¬ 
ing at a certain speed strikes an object; it is not lack of knowledge 
of the financial loss due to accidents; it is not lack of knowledge of the 
physical disablement accompanying accidents; it is, according to 
those questioned, thoughtlessness—a total disregard of everything 
except the acquiring, at any cost, of what is desired at the moment. 
Experiments of all sorts have been tried in an effort to impress the 
young criminal. The driver involved has been forced to visit 
morgues, and he has been taken to hospitals to see the results of 
accidents. High schools, hoping to decrease the incidence of auto¬ 
mobile accidents, have inaugurated courses in driving. Yet the rate 
involving young drivers does not decrease appreciably. Explaining 
his case, one young man of twenty-five years said, “X had to kill a 
friend of mine to learn.” What seems to be lacking is feeling for the 
protection of others—the attitude that the health program might be 
emphasizing from the first days of school. 

l 3 ossibly it is foolishly optimistic to believe that social conscious¬ 
ness can be developed in an acquisitive society. It may be that the 
altruistic point of view is so unnatural that selfishness should be ex¬ 
pected to dominate quick response and that, only when thinking 
enters into the reaction, can one have regard for the consequences of 
one’s action and behave socially. Perhaps this explanation might in¬ 
terpret behavior in the following instances. College girls frequently 
insist on swimming although they have colds because “it won’t hurt 
me any.” These students can recite the dangers of infection, com¬ 
municability of the common cold, and rules of sanitation for swim¬ 
ming pools; yet they are willing to take a chance with the health of 
their classmates. Given time for thought, such students usually de¬ 
cide that they should protect their fellow-students. A similar type 
of response comes from college girls who demand that, while they 
study until one or two o’clock in the morning, their roommates learn 
to sleep with the light on, the windows closed, and frequently even 
with the radio running. This same thoughtless behavior is seen in the 
adult who draws the shade just far enough to protect his own eyes 
from the sun without thought of the others who are also troubled by 
the glare. 

Since all individuals do not behave thus, it must be possible to 
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condition self-centered behavior even though it may he an instinc¬ 
tive expression of self-preservation. The person whose behavior is 
noticeably social is frequently recognized as “having a good back¬ 
ground” or having had “good home training.” The home environ¬ 
ment seems to be given the full responsibility for the type of social 
conduct exhibited. In problems affecting the health of others is there 
not an opportunity, an obligation, for the school to take the initia¬ 
tive in modifying asocial behavior by helping the child to act intel¬ 
ligently rather than emotionally according to instinct? Since the 
possession of social consciousness is the basis of community hygiene 
(and an antidote for mental ill health), it might well be the leading 
objective of the school health program and be given special emphasis 
during early school life. If the child learns to think out all health 
problems in terms of “we,” the foundation of a real public-health 
interest will be established, The school health program is the minia¬ 
ture community health program, and, if the child is going to develop 
the ideal of co-operation, of protection of the welfare of all, every 
opportunity should be grasped to turn his attention from “me” to 
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PROBLEM AND PROCEDURE 

T his investigation is concerned with the problems arising from 
a policy of using half-day sessions in about half of the first 
grades and in many second grades of the schools in Utah. The con¬ 
clusion of the study should be of interest to at least thirty other 
states in which half-day sessions are also used in these grades. Six 
major problems have been considered in the investigation: (i) What 
is the present scope of a half-day policy both in Utah and in the 
remainder of the United States? (2) How does a half-day policy 
affect the attendance and the placement of pupils? (3) To what ex¬ 
tent are time allotments curtailed by a half-day policy? (4) How 
is the teaching load affected by a half-day policy? (5) Are half-day 
sessions conducive to better health on the part of the pupils? 
(6) How does the achievement of pupils who have attended half-day 
sessions in the primary grades but have attended full-day sessions 
as they continued through the upper grades compare with that of 
pupils who have attended full-day sessions in all grades? 

The selection of the phases of the problem to be studied was based 
on the inequalities in educational opportunities between half-day 
and full-day districts which were suggested in interviews with super¬ 
intendents and other educational leaders. To obtain data, the writer 
found it necessary to consult original records, such as school-board 
minutes, superintendents’ reports, and pupils’ cumulative-record 
cards and test data. Practically every district in the state was 
visited in order to obtain these data and also to confer with super¬ 
intendents, teachers, supervisors, school nurses, and school physi¬ 
cians. A comprehensive questionnaire check list was administered 
personally to the district superintendents. Letters of inquiry were 
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also sent to all first- and second-grade teachers in Utah using half¬ 
day sessions and to all state departments of education. 

FINDINGS 

The following are some of the principal findings from the com¬ 
parisons made between the districts with half-day sessions and those 
with full-day sessions in the first or the second grade or in both 
grades. 

1. History and present scope of the policy of half-day sessions in 
Utah .—As early as 1910 the practice of half-day sessions for first 
and second grades was known in Utah. The practice was greatly 
augmented in 19x4-15, when the consolidation into districts caused 
a concentration of pupils into center schools. There were insuffi¬ 
cient funds for the additional rooms and teachers’ salaries which 
this concentration called for; hence a policy of half-day sessions for 
the first and second grades was resorted to in order that the pupils 
might be cared for. 

In the school year 1934-35, 47.6 per cent of Utah’s first-grade 
pupils attended half-day sessions. In the second grade the practice 
is declining; only 13.3 per cent of the second-grade pupils were 
affected by a half-session policy in 1934-35. 

2. Extent of the policy in other states. —Twenty-four other states 
use half-day sessions in both first and second grades in many of 
their cities, and six states have half-day sessions in the first grade. 
In one state, Georgia, it is a regular state policy to use half-day 
sessions for the first grade. 

3. Provisions for pupils during half-day they are not in regular 
session .—The majority of the pupils who attend half-day sessions 
are not at school during the other half-day. A small percentage, 
however, are at school and are often improperly cared for. 

4. Attendance .—Over the four-year period 1931-34, inclusive, the 
average percentage of the first-grade pupils enrolled who were in 
average daily attendance was 91.4 for the full-day schools and 83.4 
for the half-day schools, a difference in percentages of 8.0. The per¬ 
centage in the half-day schools might be interpreted to mean that a 
sixth of the pupils, who are already deprived of a half-day of school¬ 
ing, are not in regular attendance. 
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In the second grade, however, the percentages of attendance in 
half-day and full-day sessions were about the same, the percentage 
for the half-day schools being 1.1 more than the percentage for the 
full-clay schools. 

5. Promotions and retentions .—Over the four-year period 1931-34, 
inclusive, promotions and retentions through the first to tire sixth 
grade were investigated. In districts and cities in which all first 
grades were on half-day sessions, only 78.6 per cent of the pupils 
were promoted and 3.6 per cent were retained. I11 the full-clay dis¬ 
tricts and cities 88.5 per cent were promoted and 5.0 per cent were 
retained. The remainder of the pupils were reported to have “with¬ 
drawn” or “moved.” The percentage of pupils promoted in half-day 
districts was approximately 10 less than the percentage in. full-day 
districts. 

6. Retardation .—Retardation in the first to the sixth grades was 
traced from 1925 to 1934. When comparisons were made grade by 
grade, there were no consistent differences in the amounts of re¬ 
tardation. However, when the percentages of all pupils retarded in 
the six grades were averaged for the whole period, it was found 
that in the half-day districts 31.6 per cent of the entire enrolment 
of the six grades had been retarded; in the full-day districts the 
corresponding percentage was 34.9. 

7. Length of the school day and the school year .—The school day 
for first and second grades on half-day sessions is over one and a 
half hours shorter than that for the first and second grades on full- 
day sessions. When this daily deficiency is accumulated for a year, 
the result is that pupils on half-day sessions attend school only 
about five and a half months of full days per school year, or three 
and a half months less than the full-day pupils. 

8. Time allotments .—The investigation of the time allotted to the 
various subject groups showed which subjects w r ere necessarily af¬ 
fected by the shorter school day of the half-day sessions. A study 
of the teachers’ programs showed that in the first grades on half¬ 
day sessions the two subjects of reading and arithmetic alone oc¬ 
cupied 43 per cent of the school day, seventy minutes a day being 
allotted to reading and eight minutes to arithmetic. In the first 
grades on full-day sessions ninety-four minutes a day were allotted 
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to reading and sixteen minutes to arithmetic. The full-day grades 
had nearly a half-hour a day more to devote to reading than had the 
half-day grades, yet the half-day teachers felt that they must crowd 
their pupils to reach a reading average as high as that reached by the 
full-day pupils. In these same half-day first grades only 66 minutes 
a day were devoted to social studies, language, art, and music, and 
24 minutes to health, recess, and supervised play; the full-day ses¬ 
sion first grades allotted 109 minutes daily to the first-named group 
and 39 minutes to the latter. In other words, the full-day first 
grades had almost a full hour a day more to devote to the socializing 
and cultural subjects of social studies, language, art, music, health, 
and supervised play. 

In the second grades a somewhat similar situation obtained. The 
half-day districts allotted 66 minutes daily to reading, while the full- 
day districts allotted ion minutes, a difference of 35 minutes daily. 
Both half-day and full-day districts again probably overemphasized 
arithmetic, the half-day allotment being 16 minutes and the full- 
day allotment 21 minutes. The half-day districts devoted only 82 
minutes daily to social studies, language, art, music, health, and 
supervised play, while the full-day districts gave 131 minutes daily 
to these activities. The difference amounts to 49 minutes a day. 

9. Attitude of teachers and superintendents toward half-day ses¬ 
sions.- —There is general agreement among teachers and superin¬ 
tendents that teaching half-day sessions (1) is a greater strain on the 
teachers and requires excessive energy, patience, and endurance; (2) 
requires more time in class preparation to the extent of one and a 
quarter hours daily; (3) lengthens the actual hours for teaching by 
one and a half hours daily; (4) does not allow for sufficient time to 
give extra help to slow pupils; (s) does not allow time for the teacher 
to attempt seriously to provide for the inclusion of desirable activities 
within the teaching program. The average day for the teacher who 
has to teach half-day sessions is lengthened by two and three- 
quarters hours in all. No wonder that there is greater strain on the 
teacher! This factor is vital, not only in its effect on the mental 
health of the teacher, but also in its effect on the mental health of 
the pupils. 

10. Extent of the practice of teaching by an activity program. —In 
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the half-day districts approximately a fourth of the first grades are 
taught by the type of program that tends toward the activity pro¬ 
gram. In the full-day districts about half of the first grades are 
taught by this type of program. It might be added that there are 
no purely “activity” schools in the state. However, in the second 
grades it seems that half-day sessions are not a hindrance to the 
adoption of some type of activity program. 

11. Health of pupils. —Pupils of the first and the second grades 
in both half-day and full-day districts were examined for defects 
of eyes, nose, throat, posture, nutrition and weight, teeth, feet, 
heart, and ears. There were no consistent differences in the defects 
found in either the half-day or the full-day group, with the possible 
exception of defects of eyes and nose; the full-day sessions in both 
the first and the second grades had slightly higher percentages of 
these defects. 

12. Qualifications of first- and second-grade teachers. —With respect 
to the number of years of experience of the teachers, it was found 
that the median for the half-day teachers was from five to six years 
and that for the full-day teachers from three to four years. As to 
training, 96.3 per cent of the half-day teachers and 92.3 per cent of 
the full-day teachers had been trained to teach in the primary 
grades; 10.5 per cent of the half-day teachers and 16.9 per cent of 
the full-day teachers had college degrees. The recency of the pro¬ 
fessional training, as evidenced by summer-school courses, corre¬ 
spondence courses, and the like, was about the same for the two 
groups. The training and the experience of the two groups did not 
greatly differ. 

13. Standard-test results. —The chief criticism of this part of the 
study lies in the inadequacy of the means of measurement. Since 
there are no adequate measuring devices available for the most val¬ 
uable end products of learning, such as co-operative living, forma¬ 
tion of attitudes, ideals, dispositions, appreciations, interests, and 
enjoyments, these important results were not measured. Only such 
tangible results as achievement in a few academic subjects, which 
are largely means to the greater ends of the more desired results, 
could be measured. 

a) A group of ninety-six pupils who had attended half-day ses- 
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sions in the first and the second grades were equated on the basis of 
intelligence quotient with a group who had attended full-day ses¬ 
sions in these grades. The median intelligence quotient of each 
group was 102.3. Results on the Gates Primary Reading Test and 
the Stanford Achievement Test through the first to the fourth 
grades show that both groups were a little over one month above 
the norm in grade placement at the end of their fourth year. This 
grade placement is approximately what would he expected of pupils 
with an intelligence quotient of 102.3 who had had average educa¬ 
tional opportunities. Is it reasonable to conclude that the half-day 
group gained a rating as high as that of the full-day group because 
of overemphasis on academic subjects and a consequent neglect of 
other studies, such as health, art, and social studies? 

b) A group of 201 pupils with a median intelligence quotient of 
97.8 who had attended half-day sessions in the first and the second 
grades was compared with the standard norms for the first to the 
fourth grades. By the end of their fourth year this group was two 
months above the norms in grade placement on the same tests as 
were used with the previously mentioned group. The conclusion to 
he reached seems to be that these half-day pupils were probably 
crowded beyond what should have been reasonably expected of 
pupils having an intelligence quotient of 97.8, whether they were 
half-day or full-day pupils. 

c) Another group of 219 pupils with a median intelligence quo¬ 
tient of 93.8 who also had attended half-day sessions in the first and 
the second grades was compared with the standard norms for the 
first to the fourth grades. By the end of their fourth year the grade 
placement of this group was one month below the norm on the Gray 
Oral Reading Paragraphs in the first grade and on the Stanford 
Achievement Test in second, third, and fourth grades. The fact that 
pupils with a median intelligence quotient of 93.8 fell only one 
month below the norms would indicate that they had been crowded 
to make such a showing. It might also be inferred that this group 
of half-day pupils was over-drilled in the subjects mentioned at the 
expense of the socializing subjects. 

d) Three groups of twenty-two pupils each from the same dis¬ 
trict were equated on the basis of intelligence quotient, and test 
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results on the Stanford Achievement Test were compared from the 
first to the sixth grade. The median intelligence quotient of each 
group was 106. One group had attended half-day sessions in the 
first and the second grades, the second group had attended full-day 
sessions in both the first and the second grades, and the third group 
had attended half-day sessions in the first grade and full-day ses¬ 
sions in the second grade. By the end of their sixth year the last- 
named group was exactly at the norm in grade placement. Both 
the other groups were about two months above tire norm. The re¬ 
sults from these groups seem to indicate that, by the time pupils 
have finished the sixth grade, standing in academic subjects is in 
accord with what would normally be expected of pupils with an 
intelligence quotient of 106, regardless of whether they have at¬ 
tended half-day or full-day sessions in the first two grades. 

c) Other groups, aggregating twelve hundred pupils, who had 
attended half-day sessions in both the first and the second grades 
were tested in the third to the sixth grades in arithmetic, reading, 
and geography. The median intelligence quotient of these pupils 
was 104. The medians of these groups in all tests were above the 
norms to the average extent of five months. Several tests were 
used, but all were interpreted on the common ground of grade- 
placement norms. 

Test results from these groups also point to the conclusion that, 
with the educational methods followed, half-day sessions are not a 
deterring factor to the pupils’ achievement. Pupils attending half¬ 
day sessions can reach a score equally as high as that reached by 
full-day pupils. These results, as well as those from the groups dis¬ 
cussed in paragraph d, also point to the fact that differences (if there 
ever were any in the first place) in standing in academic subjects 
between the half-day and the full-day groups are obliterated by the 
time the pupils pass the sixth grade. It should be remembered, how¬ 
ever, that these tests measure standing in academic subjects only. 
Other values, such as ideals, attitudes, and abilities are not meas¬ 
ured. In other words, only the measuring tools of a traditional phi¬ 
losophy and practice of education were available in the attempt to 
measure the results of a newer, “progressive” educational philosophy 
and practice. It seems valid to conclude also that this group of 
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pupils were somewhat crowded to reach, scores above the norm to 
the extent of live months in grade placement, when their average 
intelligence quotient was only 104. 

IMPLICATIONS 

Who can estimate the losses that the half-day pupils have suffered 
from the curtailment of training in social sciences, health, supervised 
play, music, and art? Who can say what they have lost from having 
been, in their first two years of school life, under the tutelage of 
teachers who admittedly worked under strain and for relatively 
long school days? Again it should be mentioned that the inability 
to measure social and cultural factors is a great detriment in meas¬ 
uring the efficiency or the inefficiency of half-day sessions. 

There are many values in living in school besides the definite and 
measurable acquisition of items of subject matter. Such values as 
the development of ideals, attitudes, and dispositions, the power to 
solve problems, the ability to share with the group, and the develop¬ 
ment of a capacity to help lead and direct and to take one’s part in 
the affairs of the group are not measurable by objective means at 
the present time. Yet such things are the essence of education. 
They are not learned hurriedly or by precept; they are gradually 
built up through practice in fitting situations. There is no particular 
virtue of itself in making exceptionally high scores in reading, arith¬ 
metic, and spelling, especially if these abilities are acquired at the 
expense of social training which should take place in an unhurried 
and democratic atmosphere. The schools must, if they are to func¬ 
tion properly, provide a program which allows ample time to meet 
these social needs. The teachers must have the time and the desire 
to carry out such a program—without hardship on themselves. In a 
democracy all children should have equal educational opportunities 
to acquire habits of healthful, co-operative living. It is not reason¬ 
able to believe that children attending school for only a half-day 
will have educational opportunities equal to those offered pupils 
who attend full-day sessions. Such educational implications as these 
must he taken into account in any attempt to judge adequately the 
merits or the disadvantages of a policy of using half-day sessions 
in the first and the second grades. 



PUPIL ADJUSTMENT IN THE HIBBING 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


KARL F. NOLTE 
Public Schools, Hibbing, Minnesota 

* 

AN INTENSIVE study of pupil personnel has been made in the 
H Hibbing public-school system for the past three years. The 
study began as a part of the state-wide testing program of the 
Minnesota State Testing Committee, which in turn is affiliated with 
the Coordinated Studies in Education. 

In the autumn of 1935-36 the Boynton B.P.C. Personal Inventory 
was administered to 9x7 pupils in Grades V-VIII, The test was 
given for the purpose of detecting personality, scholastic, and con¬ 
duct abnormalities. 

During the school year 1936-37 fifty-two pupils were selected for 
intensive study on the basis of the scores previously attained on the 
Boynton test. Pupils were chosen whose performances were below 
the standards set forth by the Minnesota State Testing Committee, 
namely, conduct, 66; scholarship, 66; and personality, 55. Com¬ 
plete case studies, based on the Torgerson Diagnosis of Pupil Mal¬ 
adjustment, were made of these fifty-two pupils, After the Torger¬ 
son diagnosis, a remedial program, centering in a system of counsel¬ 
ing, was planned for the school year 1937-38. All cases available at 
the opening of school in the autumn were assigned to counselors. 

RESULTS OF THE BOYNTON INVENTORY 

Table 1 shows that, of the fifty-two cases selected by use of the 
Boynton B.P.C. Personal Inventory, fifteen, more than a fourth, of 
the pupils were found to present no particular problems. At the 
junior high school level eight out of thirty-seven pupils, almost a 
fourth of the cases, presented no problems, whereas in the elemen¬ 
tary grades more than half the pupils studied were maladjusted. 
These figures would indicate that, insofar as the cases selected by 
the Boynton Inventory disclosed, adjustment is more likely to take 
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place at an early age and that, as pupils grow older, they become 
more decidedly either normal or maladjusted. 

The proportion of pupils (over a fourth) selected by the Boynton 
Inventory who proved not to be maladjusted would indicate either 
that this test is not entirely reliable in selecting problem cases or 
that it selects cases not readily recognizable by teachers. It is valu- 

TABLE 1 

Number of Boys and Girj.s at Elementary and Junior 
I-Iigh School Levels Selected as Maladjusted by 
Boynton B.P.C. Personal Inventory 



Number of 
Cases 
Selected 

Number of Casks 
Proving To He 


BY 

Boynton 

Inventory 

No Special 
Problem 

Malad¬ 

justed 

Boys: 




Elementary. 

12 

s 

7 

Juniorhigh. 

29 

7 

22 

Total. 

41 

12 

29 

Girls: 




Elementary. 

3 

2 

I 

Junior high. 

8 

1 

7 

Total. 

II 

3 

8 

Boys and girls: 




Elementary. 

iS 

7 

8 

Junior high. 

37 

s 

29 

Total. 

52 

IS 

37 


able in selecting pupils with maladjustment tendencies but obviously 
does not alwajrs eliminate the selection of normal children, nor does 
it detect all types of maladjustment. This defect is characteristic of 
other personality tests of a similar nature. 

COMPARISON OE BOYS AND GIRLS 

Table i shows the number of boys considered maladjusted as 
compared with the girls. Among the total number of cases studied, 
there were 3.7 times as many maladjustments among the boys as 
among the girls. This difference is probably attributable to the fact 
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that girls are more responsive to suggestion, seem to apply them¬ 
selves better, and are more easily interested in school and home 
activities, than are boys. 

CAUSES OF MALADJUSTMENT DETERMINED THROUGH 
THE TORGERSON DIAGNOSIS 

Full case records were made, by means of the Torgerson material, 
of the pupils selected for special study. Pupils in the elementary 
grades were assigned to teachers in whose rooms they were enrolled. 
In the junior high school the pupils were assigned to teachers under 
whose charge the principal amount of their class work was done. A 
diagnosis of the cases revealed numerous causes of maladjustment. 
The chief source of difficulty for most of the children was lack of 
intelligence, poor home environment, or some physical deficiency, 
or a combination of two or all three. 

A majority of the pupils were classified as either low normal or 
dull in intelligence. As a result of their limited mental capacity, 
such pupils were usually retarded and were losing interest in then- 
school work, and some were becoming annoying behavior problems. 

Inadequate home environment was a serious handicap in one- 
third of the cases. Inadequacies of the home were due to unwhole¬ 
some environmental conditions, marital discord, poverty, the death 
of a parent or of both parents, poor management, the limited use of 
English in the home, and the existence of few or no cultural inter¬ 
ests. Weaknesses of the home were invariably reflected on the chil¬ 
dren. Teachers were aided in the study by the visiting teacher, who 
made a thorough check of each pupil’s home environment and out- 
of-school interests. 

Physical deficiencies were manifest in about a third of the children 
diagnosed in the study. Defects were largely neglected teeth, im¬ 
paired vision, defective hearing, enlarged tonsils, troublesome ade¬ 
noids, faulty diet, poor posture, uncleanliness, kidney trouble, rup¬ 
ture, epilepsy, and disabilities resulting from infantile paralysis. 
The school’s health department was highly co-operative in checking 
the health and the physical status of the pupils studied. 

Other cases of maladjustment were attributed to unfortunate 
pupil-teacher relationships, poor personal and study habits, slight 
interest in school, and personality defects. Several boys had younger 
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sisters who were somewhat brighter and overshadowed the dull 
brothers. About half the pupils in the elementary grades had at¬ 
tended more than one school, adjustment thereby being made even 
more difficult. 

The maladjustments were most frequently encountered among 
pupils who were mentally slow, nervous, moody, or behavior prob¬ 
lems. Nervousness or restlessness resulted largely from physical 
conditions. The moody often withdrew to a world of fantasy. Be¬ 
havior problems were more pronounced among the older pupils, the 
children of the elementary grades giving practically no difficulty in 
matters of conduct. 

RESULTS OR COUNSELING 

After the causes of maladjustment had been diagnosed, attempt 
was made to help these handicapped pupils overcome their difficul¬ 
ties. They were assigned in the autumn of 1937 to fourteen of the 
schools’ twenty counselors. Ordinarily the plan of counseling pro¬ 
vides for at least two conferences with each pupil in the junior and 
the senior high schools during the school year. The pupils selected 
for the present study were placed in the hands of counselors for con¬ 
tinuous observation, and the counselors were allowed complete 
freedom with regard to the number of conferences or interviews. A 
summary of the previous year’s study, case histories of the pupils 
who were assigned to them, and brief recommendations on how to 
deal with each case were made available to individual counselors. 
Counseling consisted chiefly in aiding pupils in making programs of 
studies, giving friendly advice on personal problems, encouraging 
pupils to look after their grooming and physical needs, offering sug¬ 
gestions on how they might improve their school work, and giving 
guidance in prospective occupations. 

Of the original fifty-two cases in the study, only thirty-seven had 
been found to be definitely maladjusted. However, all the original 
cases that were available at the beginning of the school year were 
included in the follow-up. Forty-four cases were left on the list, but 
six of these did not re-enter in the autumn. One pupil moved out of 
the state; one entered a sanitarium; one transferred to another school 
system; one had dropped out before the close of school in the preced¬ 
ing year; and the other two, having passed the legal school age of 
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sixteen, failed to enter at the opening of school in September. The 
remaining thirty-eight were assigned to counselors. Of this number, 
twenty-five cases (66 per cent) showed improvement and were helped 
through counseling by the end of the year. Marked improvement was 
shown in eight cases, slight improvement in fifteen, and two offered 
no problems whatever. No improvement was shown in seven cases. 
Of the remaining six cases, three dropped out of school, one was ex¬ 
pelled for irregular attendance, and two enrolled in C.C.C. camps. 

PHYSICAL EFFICIENCY AND HEALTH STATUS 

The school’s health department re-examined the pupils who had 
been previously diagnosed as needing medical attention. Fourteen 
of the original seventeen such pupils were available for re-examina¬ 
tion. Most of these cases had been placed under a doctor’s care or 
had made some effort to correct their physical defects. As most of 
the deficiencies were of a correctable nature, pupils responded well 
to treatment. Of the fourteen cases who were re-examined, ten 
showed varying degrees of improvement. Two of this number are 
still under regular treatment. Counselors were furnished with a copy 
of the health department’s report on the physical status of each 
pupil, which materially aided in dealing intelligently with the case. 

REPORT ON INDIVIDUAL CASE STUDIES 
A full report on all cases handled by counselors is too lengthy to 
give in this article. Summary reports of a few cases are given as 
indicative of the results. 

CASE 2. BOY — AGE 13, GRADE VII (SWEDISH) 

Diagnosis, 1936-37 .—Normal mentality, but a slow worker and poor reader. 
Ilis difficulties may be attributed largely to a physical difficulty and the fact 
that both parents are deceased. A rupture causes restlessness and, in turn, list¬ 
lessness following frequent attacks. He appears very quiet, is by himself a 
great deal, and seems quite unhappy because of the death of his mother, to 
whom he was very devoted. Consequently he has few home interests. Older 
brothers and sisters support the family. Doctor recommends surgery this 
spring. 

Counselor’s report, 1937-38 .—The health department now reports his physi¬ 
cal condition good. He is a slow worker and rather listless at times but is a nice 
child in school and no behavior problem whatever. He has been on the school 
safety patrol this year. He has outside interests and seems to be contented and 
happy. 
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CASE 3. BOY—AGE 14, GRADE VIII (CROATIAN) 

Diagnosis, 1936-37. —Low normal; repeating his grade this year; has at¬ 
tended three different schools. Does not apply himself; now feels himself too 
big for the grade; somewhat of a bully. The mother is too protective for the 
child’s own good. He likes school better this year. Best appeal is through giving 
him responsibilities. Likes athletics and does well in art. 

Counselor’s report, 1937-38. —Work this year is fair, with best work in wood¬ 
work and English. Almost all teachers report improvement in work and attitude 
since the first of the year. In woodwork he is the best pupil in the class, helping 
those behind in their work and co-operating in every way. Arithmetic is the 
only subject which shows no improvement. 

CASE II. BOY—AGE IS, GRADE VIH (YUGOSLAV) 

Diagnosis, 1936-37. —Low normal; over-age for present grade. Quiet and 
unobtrusive in the schoolroom and on the playground, but not to the extent of 
being apathetic. Very irregular in school attendance; slight interest in school. 
Much marital discord in family to the extent of complaints being aired before 
the municipal court judge. Home strife obviously reflected upon the children. 

Counselor’s report, 1937-38.— Work this year indicates improvement. His 
report card shows nine failures for the first semester and only one in the second 
semester. His attendance has been quite regular, with eight and one-half days 
against him. He is somewhat shy about oral work, but his written work is good. 
Although there have been a few complaints about conduct, his attitude has been 
generally good. 

CASE 18. GIRL—AGE 14, GRADE VIII (YUGOSLAV) 

Diagnosis, 1936-37. —Her chief problem seems to be a feeling of inferiority. 
She lacks confidence, has few friends, is retiring and submissive, and exhibits no 
persistence nor curiosity. Teeth need remedial treatment. Personal appear¬ 
ance; old-fashioned hair and dress, one eye slightly crossed. Nervous and 
irritable. Needs sympathetic guidance by teachers and opportunity to take 
hold of herself by doing extra tasks and being stimulated in interest. 

Counselor’s report, 1937-38. —She has improved in retention and scholastic 
ability, her grade-point average rising from 1.46 in October to 2.57 in April. 
Science, which was listed as a weak subject, has now become a strong subject. 
Reading is still weak. Her attendance throughout the year has been excellent. 
Her personal appearance shows marked improvement. Her beautiful hair is 
well cared for, and her general appearance is neat. 

CASE 43. GIRL—AGE 1 7 , GRADE IX (BELGIAN) 

Diagnosis, 1936-37. —Has few friends and outside interests, depressed, lacks 
self-confidence, doesn’t ask teachers for help, over-age (started school late 
because of ill health). Weak in arithmetic; dislikes teachers. Was given oppor¬ 
tunity of changing teacher in February, but since this arrangement would re¬ 
quire change of teacher in history, in which she does very well, her mother did 
not wish her to be taken out of class or conferred with about her problems. 
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Counselor’s report , 1937-38 -—Normal mentality, but health is poor. She does 
reasonably good school work. Her attitude is favorable to good work, but she 
is absent frequently because of ill health. She is now, and has been, under the 
care of the Duluth Clinic and is having everything possible done for her. 

CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 

The Boynton B.P.C. Personal Inventory proved to be of value in 
identifying pupils who were maladjusted. It did not consistently 
eliminate the selection of normal children, nor did it detect all types 
of maladjustment. It was helpful, however, in that three-fourths of 
the pupils selected by the test proved to be maladjusted. 

Case-study records based on the Torgerson Diagnosis of Pupil 
Maladjustment were invaluable in furnishing a thorough check of 
all pupils in the study. Causes of maladjustment were principally 
low intelligence, poor home environment, and physical deficiency. 

Counseling of maladjusted pupils during the school year proved 
to be effective in two-thirds of the cases. A number of these pupils 
need continued attention and would profit by further counseling. 

An intensive study of pupil personnel such as this brings forcibly 
t.o mind the fact that, in order to make effective use of remedial 
measures for problem cases, teachers and counselors must have a full 
knowledge and understanding of the underlying causes of maladjust¬ 
ment. Such knowledge requires thorough study of the child in 
school and also complete information on outside interests and home 
conditions. 

To deal adequately with maladjusted children requires not only a 
sympathetic understanding on the part of the teacher but also an 
awareness of the differences in their capacities. The teacher’s train¬ 
ing should also include a knowledge of child psychology and mental 
hygiene, which will be an additional asset in bringing about adjust¬ 
ment of the pupils. 

After a complete understanding of a child is obtained, teachers 
and counselors need to capitalize on whatever abilities and interests 
are displayed. Interests should be broadened, and talents which 
manifest themselves should be developed. This aim requires not 
only adequate training on the part of teachers but also an enriched 
and flexible school program and, in turn, a sufficient supply of 
equipment and material to meet the needs of children at varying 
levels of ability. 



SELECTED REFERENCES ON PUBLIC- 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. I 


WILLIAM C. REAVIS and NELSON B. HENRY 
University of Chicago 

* 

T he following references on public-school administration were 
published between November i, 1937, and October 31, 1938. 
The references were selected on the basis of comprehensiveness of 
treatment, practical value of the contribution, current interest in 
the problems considered, and factual support of conclusions. The 
list is necessarily restricted by limitations of space. 

The references are classified under eight phases of administra¬ 
tion: (1) general administration, (2) state school administration, 
(3) city school administration, (4) supervision, (5) teaching staff, 
(6) school finance, (7) business management, and (8) public rela¬ 
tions. References under the first four classifications are included in 
this issue; references under the remaining four will be presented in 
the February number of this journal. 

General Administration 1 

x. Brooks, T. D. “Adequacy of an Educational Program,” Texas Outlook, 
XXII (February, 1938), 9-10. 

“The public has a right to demand of its school administrative agencies: (i) in¬ 
struction rightly directed and effectively given (2) to a maximum part of the 
population in need oi such service (3) under conditions conducive to physical 
well-being and (4) at a reasonable cost.” 

2. Chamberlain, Leo M. The Teacher and School Organization. New York: 
Preutice-PIall, Inc., 1938. Pp. xxviii-t-656. 

Describes the scope and the general character of the American public-school 
system—its organization and the administrative units and agencies through 
which it is managed. 

3. Chambers, M. M. (Editor). The Sixth Y earhook of School Law, IQ38. Wash¬ 
ington: American Council on Education, 193S. Pp. viii+150. 

A narrative, topical summary of decisions of the higher courts in all states of the 
United States in cases involving school law, as reported during the preceding 
year. 

1 See also Item 441 in the list of selected references appearing in the September, 
1938, number of the School Review. 
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4. Cooke, Dennis II., I-Iahon, Ray L., and Proctor, Arthur M. Principles 

of School Administration. Minneapolis, Minnesota: Educational Pub¬ 
lishers, Inc., 1938. Pp. viii+536. 

Written so that an administrator or a teaclicr of limited training or experience 
can find his place in the administrative picture and understand problems in 
school administration. 

5. Dix, Lester. “Administration Faces New Problems,” Progressive Educa¬ 

tion, XIV (November, 1937), 313-19. 

Discusses Gve areas of administrative difficulty which the teacher meets in pro¬ 
gressive education. 

6 . Educational Policies Commission. The Structure and Administration of 

Education in American Democracy. Washington: Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Education Association and the American 
Association of School Administrators, 1938. Pp. 128. 

The commission again points out that public education is the foundation upon 
which democracy is built, asks that the profession address itself to the reforms 
of the educational structure, and indicates the relationships that the school must 
bear to the church and the state. 

7. Eginton, Daniel P. “Criteria for Making Educational Changes,” Ameri¬ 

can School Board Journal, XCVI (March, 10,3 S), 19-21. 

Cites nine considerations which need to be recognized in carrying out policies 
or programs involving change in a democratic school system. 

8. Ford, Frederick Arthur. The Instructional Program. New York: Pren¬ 

tice-Hall, Inc., 1938. Pp. xvi+458. 

The author brings together into a unified whole some of the latest and best 
theories and practices in the fields of educational administration, supervision, 
psychology, philosophy, classroom procedure, and mental hygiene. 

9. I-Iunsicker, Lilian. “Is Educational Research Worth While?” American 

School Board Journal, XCVII (September, 1938), 41-43, 87. 

A good general discussion of the value of research in determining procedures in 
instruction and administration. 

10. Mort, Paul R., and Cornell, Francis G. Adaptability of Public School 
Systems. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. Pp. 
xii+146. 

Defines the adaptation process as the process by which a school system sloughs 
off outmoded purposes and practices and takes on new ones to meet new needs. 

xi. Seyeert, Warren C. School Size and School Efficiency. Harvard Bulle¬ 
tins in Education, No. 19. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1937. Pp. xiv+316. 

Data gathered by the staff preparing Monograph Number 5 of the National 
Survey of Secondary Education ( 27 /e Reorganisation of Secondary Education) 
were analyzed by categorizing practices in terms of the eflect Lhat enrolments 
have on the use of the practices. 
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12. Stuart, Byron D. “School Enrolment Trends, Their Causes and Implica¬ 

tions,” American School Board Journal , XCVI (March, 1938), 22-24. 

Decreases in elementary-school enrolments during the last seven years are 
already becoming evident in the high school. These changes in the direction of 
a static school population will mean, according to the author, the opportunity 
for extending services now only partially available even to the most favored 
schools. 

13. Wright, Frank L. “Development of Democratic Living through Co¬ 

operative Administration,” American School Board Journal, XCVI (June, 
1038 ). I 7 -I 9 , 93 - 

Asserts that, if democracy is to be taught effectively in the schools, administra¬ 
tors must practice it. Lists the qualifications and the duties of administrators 
and board members and suggests methods of co-operating within the school 
system. 

State School Administration 1 

14. Axtell, Paul H. “The Power To Create and Alter School Districts,” 

American School Board Journal, XCV (November, 1937), 23-24; XCVI 
(February, 1938), 20-21; (April, 1938), 21-22; (June, 193S), 23-24. 

A statement of principles which govern this power under the headings: “Its 
Source and Limitations,” “The Power in the State and Its Exercise by the Legis¬ 
lature,” “Delegation of Power by the Legislature and Its Exercise by the Agent,” 
and “Discretionary Power To Create and Alter School .Districts.” 

15. Burscii, Charles. Survey of Schoolhousing Adequacy in California Ele¬ 

mentary School Districts Not Administered by City Superintendents of 
Schools. State Department of Education Bulletin No. 5. Sacramento, 
California: State Department of Education, 1938. Pp. x+40. 

Deals with buildings, sites, lighting, heating, sanitation, costs, and bonding 
capacities of school districts. 

16. Chambers, M. M. “New Laws on State Education,” Nation’s Schools, XX 

(November, 1937), 27-28. 

A summary of school legislative advances in 1937. 

17. Davis, Donald P. “Bonded Indebtedness of School Districts in Penn¬ 

sylvania,” American School Board Journal, XCV (November, 1937), 
33-3 S' 

Reports Current practices which result in unwarranted costs and suggests 
remedial legislation to improve this condition. 

18. Dietrich, E. N., and Holy, T. C. “Changes in School Districts and 

Schools in Ohio,” American School Board Journal, XCVI (February, 
193S), 39 - 4 U 87. 

Discusses changes made under financial and school-reorganization provisions 
of the School Foundation Program Act of 1935, 

1 See also Item 496 (Riddle) in the list of selected references appearing in the Octo¬ 
ber, 1938, number of the School Review. 
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19. Fowlkes, John Guy, and Beery, George S. A Study of the Transporta¬ 

tion of High School Pupils in Wisconsin, 1937-193S. Madison, Wisconsin: 
State Department of Public Instruction, 1938. Pp. xii+84. 

A survey of the existing practices in Wisconsin, which has for its major objective 
the formulation of a code for the transportation of high-school pupils. 

20. Goodier, Floyd T., and Miller, William A. Administration of Town 

and Village Schools. St. Louis, Missouri: Webster Publishing Co., 1938. 
Pp. xiv+336. 

A comprehensive treatment of the major problems of administration en¬ 
countered in the organization, the management, and the supervision of schools 
in villages and towns. 

21. Hicker, Id. D. Teacher Personnel and Enrolments in Special Schools and 

Classes for Exceptional Children in California Public Schools. State De¬ 
partment of Education Bulletin No. 6. Sacramento, California: State 
Department of Education, 1938. Pp. viii+22. 

A study of the current status of special education in the state, with particular 
reference to teacher personnel and pupil enrolment. 

22. Hyde, Richard E. “Constitutional Limitation of Taxes and Increased 

School Income in West Virginia,” American School Board Journal, XCV 
(November, 1937), 56. 

Discusses measures which have been taken to increase school income in 
West Virginia. 

23. Lambert, Asael C.. School Transportation. Stanford University, Cali¬ 

fornia: Stanford University Press, 1938. Pp. xiv+124. 

A discussion of the factors involved in providing transportation for pupils. 
Based on the author’s experience in Utah. 

24. Lawrence, Bertram Isaac. “Some Fundamental Considerations con¬ 

cerning Reorganizing School Units in Missouri,” School and Community, 
XXIII (November, 1937), 341-43. 

Reports conclusions and recommendations of a study of school units in Mis¬ 
souri. 

25. Northway, Ruti-i M. “A Challenge to the Rural School Administrator,” 

American School Board Journal, XCV (December, 1937), 30-31. 

Shows how progressive superintendents are widening the scope of their influ¬ 
ence as rural-school administrators. 

26. Weber, 0 . F. The Problem of School Organization and Finance in Illinois. 

University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XXXVI, No. 15. Urbana, Illinois: 
University of Illinois, 1938. Pp. 174. 

This study deals (1) with the development and the status of school organiza¬ 
tion and finance in Illinois and (2) with some of the conditions responsible in 
part for inequalities in educational opportunity. 
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27. Williams, R. C. Cost of Pupil Transportation in Consolidated Schools of 

Iowa. Research Bulletin No. 22. Des Moines, Iowa: State Department 
of Public Instruction, 1938. Pp. 32. 

An investigation into the organization and the cost of pupil transportation in 
323 consolidated school districts in Iowa. 

28. Witham, Ernest C. “Types of State School Administration,” American 

School Board Journal , XCVI (March, 1938), 29-30, 92; (May, 1938), 46, 
107; XCVII (July, 1938), 21-22, 87. 

A summary of the organization and the important features of educational ad¬ 
ministration in the western states of the North Central area, namely, Iowa, Kan¬ 
sas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, and North and South Dakota. 

29. Woellner, Robert C. “The Authority To Issue Teachers’ Certificates 

in the United States,” Elementary School Journal, XXXVIII (June, 1938), 
751 -SS. 

The results of a recent investigation of the state 'organizations authorized to 
issue teachers’ certificates are reported and compared with the results of 
previous investigations. 

City School Administration 1 

30. Bolmeier, E. C. “The Selection of City Boards of Education,” American 

School Board Journal, XCVI (May, 1938), 41-43; “Municipal Participa¬ 
tion in City School Finance,” -, XCVII (August, 1938), 42-44; 

“Municipal Participation in the Control of City School Property,”-, 

(September, 1938), 47-49. 

A series of articles summarizing the provisions of statutes and city charters with 
respect to municipal control of certain aspects of the school organization in cities 
with populations of fifty thousand or more. 

31. Campbell, Harold G. “America’s Largest City School System,” Journal 

of the National Education Association, XXVII (September, 1938), 178. 
The superintendent discusses the magnitude of the problem of administering 
one and one-fourth million pupils in a plant representing a capital outlay of one- 
half billion dollars. 

32. Dewey, PI. E. “School Administration in Chicago”: “1890 to 1924,” 

American School Board Journal, XCVI (February, 1938), 42-44, 88; 
“1924 to 1936,”-, (May, 1938), 47-48, 101-2, 104; “The Evo¬ 

lution of School Administration in Chicago,” ———, XCVII (July, 
1938), 31-32, 92 - 

A narrative account of the turbulent history of the Chicago school system, with 
numerous references to the many and varied forces which have influenced it. 

1 See also Item 552 (Reavis, Bolmeier, and Stumpf) in the list of selected references 
appearing in the November, 1937, number and Item 452 (Flory and Webb) in the 
September, 1938, number of the School Rerim. 
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33. Doyle, Mrs. Henry Grattan. “The Work of the Board of Education,” 

American School Board Journal, XCVTI (September, 1938), 19-21. 

The. president of the Board of Education of Washington, D.C., discusses the 
responsibilities of the school board. 

34. Duncan, Reld H. “Modern Schools Need Accumulative Records," Vir¬ 

ginia Journal of Education, XXXI (January, 1938), 178-79. 

Describes the record system in use in the Roanoke public schools, providing a 
cumulative record of each pupil’s school career. 

35. Feik, Roy W. “The Policy of Prolonging the Life of Textbooks,” Ele¬ 

mentary School Journal, XXXVIII (February, 1938), 429-35. 

A discussion of the educational implications of procedures employed to prolong 
the life of textbooks. 

36. Ford, Willard S. “Selection, Classification, and Promotion of School 

Principals,” American School Board Journal, XCV (December, 1937), 
17-1S, 80. 

An analysis of the procedures employed in the Los Angeles city schools for the 
selection, the classification, and the promotion of school principals. 

37. Goodykoontz, Bess, and Lane, Jessie A. The Elementary School Vrin- 

cipalship. United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 8, 193S. 
Pp. vi+44- 

Reports investigations on aspects of the elementary-school principalship in city 
school systems and the training opportunities available for elementary-school 
principals. 

38. Henry, Nelson B., and ICerwin, Jerome G. Schools and City Govern¬ 

ment. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. xii+104. 

Report of an inquiry concerning the existing relations between schools and civil 
government in American cities. Includes examples of effective co-ordination of 
services of schools and other municipal departments and a discussion of the 
controversial issue of municipal control over school affairs. 

39. Lane, Robert Hill, with Gertrude M. Allison, Etiiei.yn Bishop, 

and Dorothy Johns McNary. The Progressive Elementary School. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1938. Pp. x+198+xii. 

A number of problems are discussed and solutions are suggested in tile light of 
best present practice in “progressive” elementary schools. 

40. Moseley, Nicholas. “Politics in City School Administration,” Elemen¬ 

tary School Journal, XXXIX (September, 1938), 36-45. 

Asserts that political interference in school administration is due to the failure 
of our system of education and to the lack of acceptance of responsibility by pro¬ 
fessional educators and educated laymen. 

41. Muleord, Herbert B. “By-laws for Boards of Education,” American 

School Board Journal, XCVII (August, 1938), 25-26. 

The author cites several reasons for the use of by-laws by boards of education 
and suggests an outline for the contents of a set of by-laws. 
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42. Reavis, William C. (Compiler and Editor). Critical Issues in Educational 

Administration. Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Conference for Ad¬ 
ministrative Officers of Public and Private Schools, Vol. I. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. viii+192. 

Considers critical issues in five phases of educational administration: (1) the 
bearing of social and economic change on public-school administration, (2) main¬ 
tenance of proper balance between general and vocational education in urban 
school systems, (3) provisions for effective guidance under present conditions in 
elementary and secondary schools, (4) development of effective types of in- 
service training for teachers in urban school systems, and (5) methods of meet¬ 
ing the problem of political interference in city school administration. 

43. Reavis, William C. “The Responsibility of the City Superintendent for 

the School Curriculum,” Elementary School Journal, XXXVIII (April, 
I93 8 ). 577-86- 

Classifies the superintendent’s contributions to the curriculum as (1) curriculum 
interpretation, (2) modification of curriculum to local needs, (3) curriculum en¬ 
richment, (4) vitalization of curriculum materials, (5) organization of staff for 
curriculum production, and (6) continuous curriculum appraisal, 

44. Reavis, William C. “The Administrative Status of the School Principal 

in Large Cities,” Educational Record, XIX (October, 1938), 433-48. 

Summarizes a study of the relations between the school principal and the cen¬ 
tral administrative office in eighteen large cities of the United States and 
Canada. 

45. Reavis, William C., Pierce, Paul R., and Stullken, Edward II. The 

Elementary School. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938 (revised). 
Pp. x-t-608. 

A revised and enlarged edition of a standard textbook on school administration. 
The authors have drawn generously from the findings of recent investigations 
and have provided a valuable list of references. 

46. Reller, Theodore Lee. “One Hundred Years of the City Superin¬ 

tendency—Next Steps,” American School Board Journal, XCVI (Febru¬ 
ary, 1938), 27-30. 

Foresees necessary advancement along lines of (1) more democracy in adminis¬ 
tration, (2) recognition of problems of child life during preschool period, (3) 
relating the school to the community, (4) assisting young persons in life until 
satisfactory adjustments arc made, (5) accepting responsibility for leadership 
in adult education, and (6) furnishing community leadership. 

47. Schultz, Joseph LeMart. An Analysis of Present Practices in City Attend¬ 

ance Work. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 1938. Pp. xii-(-iSS. 
An investigation into the nature of the administrative features, types of per¬ 
sonnel, and typical procedures of the attendance department in certain city 
school systems. 
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48. Sears, Jesse B. City School Administrative Controls. New York: McGraw- 

Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. xviii+282. 

An analysis of the nature, placement, and flow of authority and responsibility 
in the management of a city school system. 

49. Waterhouse, Ralph H. Training Elementary-School Principals. Publica¬ 

tion No. 39. Akron, Ohio: Akron Board of Education, 193S. Pp. viii+82, 
A questionnaire study of in-service training for the elcmentary-scliool principal- 
ship in ninety cities of the United States. 

50. Wheat, Leonard B. “The Flexible Progress Group System,” Elementary 

School Journal, XXXVIII (November, 1937), 175-83. 

Describes a plan of flexible classification which abolishes repetition and the 
skipping of grades and allows each child to work at the grade level that fits bis 
educational foundation and mental maturity. 

51. Wilson, Clara 0 ., and Gillett, Norma. “Large Classes, or Small, in 

the Elementary School?” American School Board Journal, XCVI (May, 
i 93 8 )i 25-26. 

The authors defend the small class for elementary schools on the basis of the 
findings of recent investigations. 

5 2. Witsky, Jonas. “The Organization and Functions ol City School Research 

Bureaus,” American School Board Journal, XCVI (April, 1938), 25-27, 89. 
A study of the growth, the status, and .the trends of activities of research bu¬ 
reaus in city school systems. 

Supervision 1 

53. Connell, John T. “Effect of the Tenure Law upon Supervision of the 

County Superintendent,” Pennsylvania School Journal, LXXXVI (No¬ 
vember, 1937), 75 - 76 - 

A discussion of supervision in a state in which permanent tenure for teachers lias 
become a fact. Suggests that ambition, intelligence, and initiative are greater 
motivating factors in the teacher than fear of dismissal. 

54. Lewis, D. L. “Administrative and Supervisory Duties of Elementary 

Principals,” American School Board Journal, XCVII (October, 193S), 
21-22, 87. 

Occupying a strategic position of leadership, the principal must possess certain 
personality traits; adequate training and experience; and ability to organize, 
administer, and supervise. 

55. Misner, Paul J. “Making Supervision Democratic,” Childhood Education, 

XIV (November, 1937), 99-100. 

The author points out that democratic supervision will make possible the partici¬ 
pation of teachers in all phases of administration and organization. 

1 See also Items 54 (Briggs) and 63 (Reeder) in the list of selected references appear¬ 
ing in the January, 1939, number of the School Review. 
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56. Myers, Alonzo F., Kieer, Louise M,, Merry, Rutii C., and Foley, 

Frances. Co-operative Supervision in the Public Schools. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. Pp. xviii-j-340. 

A discussion of the qualifications, the induction, the guidance, and the pro¬ 
fessional growth of the teaching staff. The subjects of art, music, and physical 
education are treated in detail. 

57. Rose, Clayton Earl. “Purposeful Supervision in Small Schools,” Ameri¬ 

can School Board Journal, XCVII (September, 1938), 18, 87, 

Supervision is characterized as leadership. Steps in the management of super¬ 
vision and a program of constructive supervision are discussed. 

58. Saylor, Galen. “The Superintendent’s Part in the Success of the New 

Teacher,” American School Board Journal , XCVII (August, 1938), 

17-iV 

Suggests a number of procedures and techniques for inducting new teachers into 
service. 

59. Smith, Samuel, and Speer, Robert K. Supervision in the Elementary 

School. New York: Cordon Co., 1938. Pp. 460. 

A consideration of fundamental principles and procedures as applied to specific 
practices in supervision. A wealth of experimental background is evident. 

60. Ways to Better High Schools: The Place of Testing in the Supervisory Program. 

University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XXXV, No. 89. Urbana, Illinois: 
High School Visitor, University of Illinois, 1938. Pp. 34. 

The use of an adequate testing program in the local situation is a profitable and 
an objective way to begin a supervisory program. The bulletin discusses the 
application of testing to the supervisory program. 

61. Weber, Samuel Edwin. Co-operative Administration and Supervision of 

the Teaching Personnel. New York: Thomas Nelson’s Sons, 1937. 

Pp. 384 ' 

The members of the teaching staff are envisioned as having academic and pro¬ 
fessional equipment and as imbued with a true professional spirit. The treat¬ 
ment covers teaching as a profession, preparation of teachers, certification and 
salaries, teaching personnel, and co-operative school supervision. 



Educational Writings 

* 

REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Adaptability, the Neglected Criterion or School Administration.— 
For tlie first time an entire book 1 has been devoted to a consideration of the 
changes which take place in schools in response to the needs that arise in the 
society served by the schools. “Change,” however, is not the word; a new term, 
“adaptation,” is to be added to the vocabulary of the educationist. The word is 
suggestive of Darwin and Huxley and may mark the rebirth of educational 
administration as a real science. “The adaptation process is the process by which 
a school system sloughs off outmoded purposes and practices and takes on new 
ones to meet new needs. Adaptability is the capacity for adaptation” (p. ix). 

The book deals mainly with an appraisal of the mechanisms for eliminating 
or for replacing obsolete practices and for dealing with emergent personal or 
civic needs as revealed by scientific study. It also discusses the factors which 
condition adaptability, such as density of population, age distribution of the 
population, rate of population growth, attitude toward local self-government, 
and wealth. The earmarks of adaptability in the four provinces of the Union of 
South Africa and four states in the vicinity of New York City are identified by a 
guide containing statements of what are believed to be the needed adaptations. 
The question of which type of control and support, local or central, is conducive 
to the greatest amount of adaptability is discussed, but no answer is given. The 
various hypotheses in the claim for local initiative are presented, and investiga¬ 
tions of the current status of support and control are proposed. 

The study is a concentration on the relation of the institution, the school 
system, to the needs of the individuals whom it serves and of the society which 
gives it support. The study is necessarily limited in the area in which it makes 
its investigations, very little mention being made of territory west of the 
Alleghenies or of educational writers who have ably depicted the changes in the 
American schools to meet social needs, without the use of such technical 
phraseology as “the invention, introduction, and diffusion of adaptations.” It 
is probable that this study will be followed by others which will break down 
these limitations and give to the profession an impetus and a technique for 
analyzing the school in terms of its adaptability. 

Richard W. Bardwell 


Public Schools 
Madison, Wisconsin 


1 Paul R. Mort and Francis G. Cornell, Adaptability of Public School Systems. New 
York; Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. Pp. xii-l-146. $2.10. 
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The Community Approach to Education. —The chapters of The Com¬ 
munity School 1 finally make it possible for even the unimaginative person to 
understand what a socialized program of education might mean in any given 
community. The reader is struck, on the one hand, by the similarity of the 
philosophy of the schools described and, on the other, by the variety of tech¬ 
niques employed. Another observation which forces itself on the reader is a 
recognition of the practical creativity of the directors and the teachers in the 
schools represented. They have defied the traditions of formal education and 
have lifted themselves by their own bootstraps. Reality, participation, cultural 
integrity, and respect for individualism are apparent throughout. 

Kilpatrick, in an introductory chapter on learning, sums up the situation as 
follows: “The unit instance of the complete educative process is thus the co¬ 
operative community enterprise. In this, properly conceived, lies all worthy liv¬ 
ing. From this, properly conducted, will flow directly or indirectly all needed 
education” (p. 22). 

Those who consider the formal curriculum as futile and those who distrust 
mechanical collectivism will find in this book an implicit theory for democracy, 
for education, and for community living. The list of schools represented pro¬ 
vides one with a good guide for a visitation itinerary. 

The body of this co-operative volume consists of ten chapters dealing with 
the philosophy and the practices of community schools. These accounts are 
highly complimentary to the administration and to the teaching in the situa¬ 
tions described. The community schools are located in New York City; in 
Waialua, Hawaii; in Chicago and Glencoe, Illinois; in Summerfield, Tennessee; 
in the rural areas of Michigan and Louisiana; and among a tribe of American 
Indians. The general chapter on techniques by Draper and the bibliography by 
Wattenberg provide useful supplementary materials for those interested in 
pursuing the general subject further. 

The final chapter, “An Analysis of the Programs,” by Everett, is a splendid 
statement of significant issues in education, which assembles the many justifica¬ 
tions for community-connected education. The following statement provides an 
insistent basis for curriculum study: “The community approach to education 
requires fundamental revision of current academic thinking and practices. It is 
necessary that we revise our thinking on educational philosophy and the learning 
process. It is requisite that we make repeated studies of the American social 
scene, of the problems of regional areas, and of local communities” (p. 461). The 
fact that the community-school developments described—according to the ac¬ 
counts—all take the same side of the argument in nine significant issues of 
education discussed in this chapter indicates to the reviewer that the com- 

1 The Community School. Edited by Samuel Everett. Society for Curriculum Study, 
Committee on the Community School. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 
1938. Pp. xii+488. $2.2$. 
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munity-scliool concept defines a definite position and philosophy for American 
education. 

This book should appeal both to the novice and to the educator who is con¬ 
cerned with program-building in a practical way. 

G. Robert Koop.wan 

State Department of Public Instruction 
Lansing, Michigan 

Improving the Teaching oe Arithmetic.— The literature of arithmetic 
contains few comprehensive treatments of the psychology and methodology of 
this subject. Professor Wheat’s publication in this field' is the most systematic 
and penetrating account of the psychology of arithmetic and of the implications 
for teaching which has yet appeared. 

As usual, Professor Wheat is particularly explicit in stating his point of view. 
Two quotations from the Preface set forth his position clearly: 

There appears to exist among teachers of arithmetic in the schools and among 
writers upon the teaching of arithmetic the belief that number is to be found in the: world 
of things and of experiences and of practical affairs, and that all one needs to do to lead 
children to the discovery of number is to bring them into contact with objects and ex¬ 
periences and situations. 

Although number may be applied to everything in the world, it exists nowhere in 
the world. The world does not of itself possess number; the world has been invaded by 
trained minds which have been equipped with number. Objects in the world do not 
make themselves countable; the child counts the objects which surround him only when 
he has learned to count. Playing store docs not project addition to be beheld and 
studied; the child keeps accounts only when he has learned to add. Business practices 
do not of themselves portray percentage; the idea of percentage is brought to business 
practices to make them meaningful [p. iiij. 

As a foundation for his treatment the author devotes the first six chapters of 
his book to the origin and the development of our number system. His treat¬ 
ment is, in no sense, a dry, historical statement of facts; rather it is an attempt 
to give understanding of a number system frequently treated all loo lightly by 
teachers who do not know the psychology of the development of the system. 
These chapters supply a rich background which will suggest to a teacher many 
possibilities for utilizing, in the motivation of arithmetic, the inherent charac¬ 
teristics of the number system, as well as Lhc usual and often threadbare ap¬ 
plications to certain social situations. 

Beginning with chapter vii, Professor Wheat turns from the development of 
the number system to a consideration of the present attitude toward the subject 
in the light of various practices which have characterized the teaching of 
arithmetic hi American schools. Iiis account of the shift of emphasis from period 

'Harry Grove Wheat, The Psychology and Teaching of Arithmetic. Boston: I). C. 
Heath & Co., 1937. Pp. x+592. $2.80. 
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to period makes much clearer the present point of view regarding the teaching of 
arithmetic. This type of discussion gives the teacher a perspective of the subject 
which is often, badly needed to offset extreme enthusiasms for a single point of 
view. 

In the remaining chapters of the book the author develops the implications 
of psychology for the teaching of arithmetic. His use of the idea of ten is ex¬ 
tended beyond his earlier valuable treatment of this topic. The chapters are 
replete with practical suggestions for the teacher. 

As a comprehensive treatment of the number system and the mathematical 
aspects of arithmetic, the book is, in the opinion of the reviewer, the most 
useful volume which has appeared. It may be criticized by some for giving less 
emphasis than have some other hooks to the social aspects of arithmetic. The 
author shows no hostility to the social point of view but, perhaps for lack of 
space, builds his major emphasis around the number system. In view of the fact 
that in recent years social applications and activities have been treated so widely 
elsewhere, the book serves a more useful purpose because it does deal with those 
fundamental mathematical aspects of arithmetic which may easily be slighted 
by teachers possessing a great enthusiasm for social applications. Teachers will 
find the book both helpful and interesting. 

G. T. Buswell 

University of Chicago 

Objective Evaluation of the Effect of Manuscript Writing on Spell¬ 
ing Gain. —Although manuscript writing was introduced into the United 
States during the early part of the twentieth century, the present wide interest 
in it probably dates only to 1922, when Marjorie Wise, an English woman, used 
the method at Horace Mann School and instructed a group of teachers in the 
technique. By 1936 approximately 1,161 schools were teaching this form of writ¬ 
ing, at least in the primary grades, and at the present time the use of this writ¬ 
ing appears to he spreading rapidly. The reason for the popularity of the meth¬ 
od is not entirely clear. Many claims have been made for it, but objective 
evidence supporting these claims is, for the most part, wanting. 

With keen appreciation of the need for experimental investigation, Jonathan 
Varty has conducted a study 1 to determine the effect of manuscript writing on 
achievement in spelling. Seventeen hundred and twenty-seven pupils in Grades 
II and III of the New York City public schools took one or more objective tests 
of intelligence, reading, and spelling. Control groups used cursive writing; ex¬ 
perimental groups used manuscript writing. The experimental technique em¬ 
ployed both matched-group and person-to-person pairing procedures. Spelling 
improvement was computed by determining the diSerences between initial spell- 

1 Jonathan W. Varty, Manuscript Writing and Spelling Achievement: With Special 
Reference, to the Second and Third Grades. Teachers College Contributions to Education, 
No. 749. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. Pp. 64. $j.6o. 
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ing scores and spelling scores one semester later. The spelling tests included 
taught words, untaught words, and equated word series. 

Group-to-group matching failed to yield statistically significant differences 
in spelling. In the person-to-person pairing two differences appeared statistical¬ 
ly reliable but failed in their agreement with other data. Insofar as the study is 
indicative, manuscript writing appears to be of no more assistance to spelling 
than is cursive writing. 

The author planned and conducted the investigation with nice regard for the 
principles of control-group procedure, and he has, for the most part, reported 
his study well. The Introduction sketches the historical background succinctly 
and makes an excellent statement of the value of scientific study in planning 
educational programs. The final section on the need for additional research is 
equally well written. 

Portions of the report discussing the actual experiment and the findings are 
at times puzzling to the reader. For example, it is stated that final tests in 
reading and spelling were administered, but the use of the final reading tests is 
not made clear. Also, the initial description of subjects states, “There was a 
total of 448 experimental cases” (p. n), but later it is stated that “there were 
464 subjects in the experimental group” (p. 22). I11 the section dealing with con¬ 
clusions the separation of the first sentence from the last paragraph on page 3S 
would have made for greater clarity; as it stands the reader faces an apparent 

contradiction: “Two statistically reliable differences were found.These 

gains, however, are not statistically reliable.” 

The major weakness of the study would appear to lie in its failure to consider 
the technique or the techniques used in teaching spelling. No doubt this factor 
was dismissed as an irrelevant variable; the dismissal does not appear justified. 
The reader is left in doubt whether all groups learned spelling by the same or by 
different methods. Since they were a part of the same metropolitan system, it 
may be inferred that a common general procedure obtained, with certain varia¬ 
tions depending on pupil personnel and teacher preferences. There is no state¬ 
ment, however, to this effect. Conceivably the mode of writing might exert 
slight influence over a visual-oral approach to spelling but might exert pro¬ 
found influence over a highly kinesthetic method of approach. Furthermore, 
the failure to achieve reliable differences might result from unintentional balanc¬ 
ing of spelling methods from group to group rather than from the similarity of 
influences of cursive and manuscript writing. 

The author’s identification of his problem, his objective attack, his reserve in 
refraining from unwarranted generalizations, and his specific recommendations 
for further research, in themselves, constitute contributions to education. It is 
to be hoped that Varty will conduct additional investigations in this field. 

L. C. Gilbert 


University of California 
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Mental Hygiene a la Progressive Education. —To those who know 
Ryan’s philosophy of education and to those who are familiar with the successive 
developments in the field of “progressive” education, this volume 1 will come as 
no surprise. It includes criticisms of several features in our modern formulative 
education setup, including teacher-training institutions. Characteristic of these 
criticisms is the following paragraph. 

This deficiency on the human side of teaching is characteristic of the summer ses¬ 
sions throughout the country. At the 1936 summer school of the University of Oregon 
(when the National Education Association was meeting on the coast and there was 
every inducement for attracting visitors), the courses for teachers included an array of 
psychology courses—ten of them—but little that was offered under the psychology 
label seemed to bear in any direct way upon normal human living, emotional life, or 
wholesome personality [p. 77]. 

The emphasis throughout the book is on personality development and mental 
hygiene. Ryan furthermore advances a specific program which is quoted here¬ 
with : 

1. A re-facing of the educational task by school leaders and the general public, 
whereby education will endeavor to meet more fundamental human needs than those 
ordinarily dealt with in the conventional school. 

2. Insistence upon a better "emotional climate” for schools, with more appropriate 
school buildings, more wholesome classroom situations, and a more satisfying teacher- 
child relationship. 

3. A radical change in the methods of selection and preparation of teachers and ad¬ 
ministrators that will make teacher education more like the training of social workers, 
with emphasis on cultural resourcefulness, understanding of the sciences underlying be¬ 
havior, and direct contacts with children. 

4. Provision of an enriched and flexible school curriculum, to be determined in each 
case by the needs and interests of individual human beings and the group, and giving 
major attention to the arts and other creative activities rather than to traditional sub¬ 
ject matter. 

5. A new type of school administration, with a mental-hygiene viewpoint, that em¬ 
phasizes optimum growth and development of human beings rather than the mechanics 
of control, as at present. 

6. Extension, as rapidly as possible, of the service of the visiting teacher or a similar¬ 
ly qualified worker to all communities, and the establishment of sufficient child-guid¬ 
ance clinics or similar facilities to meet the needs of all children. 

7. A closer rapprochement of the family and the school in mental-hygiene activities, 
and extension of the nursery school to reach all the families in the community. 

8. Active collaboration by the school with community forces working for mental 
health [pp. 284-85], 

There are those who will say the book is unscientific since it makes scant 
mention of experimental investigations and the like. The reviewer feels that the 

>W. Carson Ryan, Mental Health through Education. New York: Commonwealth 
Fund, 1937. Pp. viii+316. $1.50. 
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author was well advised of this criticism in advance. In fact, in his Preface he 
sa3 r s specifically: 

No claim lor scientific profundity is made in these pages. A sincere attempt has been 
made to achieve such accuracy as present knowledge will permit, and to indicate what 
appears to be the consensus of sound judgment in a field where there is a lack of the 
objective data familiar to the physical scientist and where there are wide divergencies 
in point of view among persons of recognized authority [p. viii]. 


On the whole, the book presents a sound, constructive point of view. There 
is no doubt that many of the criticisms of existing practices are well founded. 
That the methodological answers are not always forthcoming is no more a 
criticism of this volume than of any other in print today. Ryan’s book is suf¬ 
ficiently challenging to ire of value to every teacher, and at least one copy of it 
should be in every school. 

Francis F. Powers 

University of Washington' 


The Most Efficient Ways for People To Live and Work in an Inter¬ 
dependent World. —The heading of this review is the theme of a recently pub¬ 
lished geography textbook' for Grade VII or VIII which incorporates the objec¬ 
tives of geography-teaching embodied in the Thirty-second Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education and which includes many features 
designed to facilitate instruction. 

The United Stales at Work is divided into six units: (i) “Our Surroundings 
Help To Make Us What We Are” (89 pages); (2) “A Workshop Develops in the 
East” (140 pages); (3) “The South Revalues Its Assets” (107 pages); (4) “The 
Middle West Is an Evenly Balanced Region” (122 pages); (5) “The West Is a 
Land of Contrasts” (120 pages); and (6) “The United States Seeks Prosperity 
for Its People” (68 pages). Each unit, in turn, is organized into two or three 
problems, those for the first unit being: “How did our industrial civilization 
begin?” and “How has the geographic environment affected American indus¬ 
try?” 

For each problem the textbook provides a short approach, a number of 
questions to be answered if the pupils are to solve the problem, a list of sug¬ 
gested “things to do,” and a short bibliography. The Teacher’s Manual gives 
helpful suggestions on time allotment, objectives, approach, procedures, and the 
specific concepts and principles to be developed. 

The authors have developed a readable book of unusual attractiveness. The 
paper is of good quality; the type is clear; and the more than three hundred 
illustrations, graphs, and maps are effectively grouped for teaching purposes. 
Great care has been taken to secure pertinent illustrations, and these are made 

1 Maude Cottingham Martin and Clyde Edwards Cooper, The United States at Work, 
pp. xiv+654, $1.96; Teacher’s Manual for “The United States at Work," pp. ii+38, 
So.16. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1938. 
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ail integral part of the text through statements and questions in the legends as 
well as through direct references in the content itself. 

For the most part the authors have been successful in presenting simply the 
many difficult concepts involved in a treatment of the economic development of 
the United States. A careful reading of the book on the part of the reviewer 
raised comparatively few questions of interpretation. Did a pre-Revolution 
New England trader “very often .... set forth from his home with fish for the 
West Indies, rum for Africa, and timber for England” (p. 108)? Was it only the 
establishment of factories in New England that made cotton-growing in the 
ante bellum South profitable (p. 232)? Does the use of farm machinery add to 
the cost of production of farm crops in this country (p. 396)? Should not a 
treatment of the "Importance of Foreign Trade” (p. 587) include a clear-cut 
statement to the effect that exports tend to balance necessary imports? 

There are a few slips which should be corrected in a second edition. Thomas 
“Newcomer” (p. 18) should read “Newcomen.” The Chicago “Loop” is much 
less than “the area between the river [Chicago] and the lake” (p. 434). 

Howard R. Anderson 

Cornell University and Ithaca Public Schools 

Old Folk Tales in New Form. —Recent analyses of the contents of pri¬ 
mary-grade readers have shown a large increase in the proportion of realistic 
and informational selections included and a corresponding decrease in the per¬ 
centage of imaginative stories. Undoubtedly the trend toward informational 
material has been stimulated, in part, by the “activity movement.” For, with the 
development of programs emphasizing play and constructive activities relating 
to such topics as the fireman, the postman, and the grocer, teachers in the 
primary grades have felt the need of related information for reading. The relega¬ 
tion of fanciful literature to an unimportant place has, however, been deplored 
by many educators, who claim that all children have a right to knowledge of the 
traditional legends and that imaginative material has special values in develop¬ 
ing an appreciation of literature and in stimulating a love for reading. It has 
been urged that these values should be retained. 

A timely group of literature readers 1 for Grades I, II, and III have appeared 
in the form of supplements to the Alice and Jerry Series. The readers consist 
entirely of well-known folk tales retold in simple language. They include ac¬ 
cumulative stories, such as “The Gingerbread Boy” and “The Straw Ox”; comic 
folk tales, such as “Lazy Jack” and “The Twelve Sillies”; nursery or fairy tales, 
such as “The Boy Who Went to the North Wind” and “East of the Sun and 
West of the Moon”; animal tales such as “The Three Little Pigs”; and myths 

1 Miriam Blanton Huber, Frank Seely Salisbury, and Mabel O’Donnell, The Won¬ 
der-Story Books. Reading Foundation Series. I Know a Story, pp. 160, $0.88; It Hap¬ 
pened One Day, pp. 200, $0.92; After the Sun Sets, pp. 304, $0.96. Evanston, Illinois: 
Row, Peterson & Co., 1938. 
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explaining, for example, why the fox has white on the tip of his tail and why a 
dog will run after a cat. English, Scottish, French, German, Norse, and Russian 
tales are represented. No poetry is included in the books. 

According to the Research Department of the Detroit Public Schools, the 
grade placements of the books, determined by the application of the Winnctka 
formula for reading difficulty,are0.6,1.3, and 2.1,respectively. The total number 
of different words in each book, as given by the publisher, is less than the aver¬ 
age reported in recent studies of readers for the same grade. Almost three- 
fourths of the new words used are identical with those included in the cor¬ 
responding Alice and Jerry readers. The average repetition of a word varies 
from 23.8 times for Book I to 44.1 for Book III. In the back of each book a 
helpful vocabulary chart gives the number of new words that will be met in 
each story. If, for instance, “The Gingerbread Boy” is read following the “Bet¬ 
sy Lee” unit in the Alice and Jerry Primer, the chart shows that there will be 
fifteen pages with no new words, four pages with one new word, and one page 
with two new words. 

A gaily illustrated title-page precedes each story, and a decorative illustra¬ 
tion, usually in four colors, appears on practically every page of the story. Soft 
and pastel shades are often used in Books II and HI, in spite of the fact that 
scientific findings indicate that children in the primary grades prefer crude, 
bright colors. As a result of the irregular sizes of the illustrations, the arrange¬ 
ment of the reading material differs from page to page. Though the variations 
will probably not affect ease of reading in Grades II and III, they may confuse 
the young child who is just learning to read. The gay cover designs extending 
to the bad; cover will undoubtedly attract children. 

The difficulty of retaining the beauty and the spirit of the original folk tales 
when transposed into simplified versions lias been partly overcome in .Books II 
and III. Book I, however, at times seems to present mere summaries of the 
original tales, probably because of the need of conforming to a short word list. 
However, the care taken to eliminate word difficulties should commend the 
books to teachers and supervisors. 

The Wonder Story Books may be used advantageously in sets to supplement 
any basic readers with similar vocabularies. They may also prove useful for 
retarded pupils in the middle grades requiring easy material which they have 
not attempted to read before and which gives no indication of grade placement. 

Gertrude Whipple 

Wayne University 
Detroit, Michigan 

Visits with Oriental People. —Most pupils studying geography would 
like to take journeys into distant lands. Denied the opportunity, they like to 
read vivid accounts of such journeys. Lowell Thomas and Rex Barton 1 have 

1 Lowell Thomas and Rexford W. Barton, Wings over Asia: A Geographic Journey 
by Airplane. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1037. Pp. xiv+400. $1.20. 
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contributed a most excellent substitute for ail extended excursion in the Orient. 
The subjects of description are well chosen, and the word pictures are clearly 
drawn. The narrative is so cleverly written that each child reader puts himself 
at the controls with the authors, visits strange people with them, and shares 
with them hundreds of fascinating experiences. 

Several features of the book are especially commendable: (1) In the case of 
each place visited, the authors discuss subjects of major importance whether or 
not these subjects are inherently glamorous. The readers are taken to rice fields 
silk filatures, and fishing villages, as well as to pagodas and festivals. The items 
of chief importance in the lives of the people visited are given the principal 
emphasis, and explanations are included to show how the climate, the land 
surface, the relative location, and other environmental factors have contributed 
to the human developments observed. (2) Brevity is primary in importance. 
Material for a large volume is handled adequately in less than four hundred 
pages. (3) The style is simple yet pleasing. A sixth-grade pupil will read it 
readily, yet the average adult will gain pleasure from it. (4) Despite the “jour¬ 
ney” method of treatment, the coverage is extensive enough to give the per¬ 
sonality of the Orient as a whole. (5) Travel by airplane is in itself an excellent 
device, for motivation of subject matter. 

The reviewer desires to comment adversely on only three items: (1) India 
might well have been included. (2) The illustrations give too much emphasis to 
the bizarre and unusual. (3) The maps are not confined to that which they are 
intended to show—the routes taken—but include items not harmonious with 
the text. There are too many smiling whales, which, though they are larger than 
islands, ride the waves like eggshells. 

Approximately 125 pages are devoted to Japan; 80 to Chosen, Manchukuo, 
Mongolia, and Tibet; no to China and Hong Kong; and 75 to Indo-China, 
Siam, and Malaya. 

The book is primarily a geographical reader. It may be used to best advan¬ 
tage as a supplement to the regular textbook in geography. Its simplicity, excel¬ 
lent motivation, and quality of interest should help sharpen the geographic con¬ 
cepts that should be developed. It has a place in the library as a book of frequent 
use and “interesting reading.” Containing few data, it is not a reference book 
nor a gazetteer, 

William J. Berry 

Western Stale Teachers College 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Water tiirouch the Ages. —Man’s struggle, past and present, to satisfy 
his needs for water is a fascinating talc. A recent book 1 contains a highly inter¬ 
esting narrative account of development in the use of water. Each stage of ad¬ 
vancement and each invention is shown in its historical setting, for example, the 

1 Augustus Pigman, A Story of Water. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 
1938. Pp. xii-|~iS2. $1.50. 
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use o£ dams, reservoirs, and canals in ancient Egypt; the early aqueducts in 
Damascus and Rome; and in modern cities the purification of water by means 
of filters and chemical treatment. 

After a short chapter of introduction, the book has six chapters telling the 
relation of water to the life of the cave men; to the life of nomad herdsmen; to 
ancient Egypt; to the cities of the Roman Empire; to the Middle Ages; and to 
modern times. The author maintains a nice sense of proportion by keeping the 
story of man’s use of water in proper relation to the general historical narrative. 
No dates are used although parallel historical events are noted. A complete 
and helpful chronology is appended, and there is an index. 

The book is illustrated by line drawings. These show scenes from history, 
such as wells in the time of Abraham and Gothic gargoyles spouting water in 
medieval fountains, and also the mechanical operation of machines, such as the 
windmill, the water wheel, and electrically driven pumps. 

Pupils in the upper elementary school and in high school, and many adults 
as well, should find in this book stimulating and profitable reading. In social 
science the book would be useful for reference in a unit of study on the develop¬ 
ment of water systems and also as a general reference on the history of civiliza¬ 
tion. 

Helen E. Richardson 

University Elementary School 
University of Chicago 

* 
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Educational News and Editorial Comment 

* 

Relation of Two Important Social Institutions—The 
Press and Education 

T he school is essentially a social institution; inescapably it must 
operate within the ideals and purposes of the society and com¬ 
munity of which it is a part. The successful educator is sensitive 
to public opinion, and he is aware of the fact that public opinion sets 
limits to what he can do and to the ways in which he can do it. He 
knows equally well that public opinion on many matters is some¬ 
thing of a phantom , that it is subject to sudden shifts, to veerings now 
in this direction, now in that; but he also knows that it is often rooted 
firmly and deeply in long established traditions, that it is colored 
and molded by the mores of the larger society or of the smaller com¬ 
munity. If he is wise, as well as informed, he will attempt to shape 
public opinion with respect to education by laying his cards on the 
table: he will establish a program of public relations which has for 
its purpose the enlightenment of the citizenry on all matters touch¬ 
ing the schools. 

The press reflects public opinion and also influences it. An analy¬ 
sis of the editorial columns of representative newspapers reveals 
much with respect to the lay attitude toward the problems of educa- 
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tion, and it affords to some extent a measure of the impact of one 
important social institution, the press, on another social institution 
the school. An analysis of this kind gives the school administrator 
and the teacher a clearer insight into the public’s attitude toward 
their aims, methods, and problems. It stakes off the areas of dis¬ 
agreement or misunderstanding between the professional educator 
and the layman and makes it possible for educators to offer a better 
interpretation of their functions to the public. When the public is 
better informed, it will be in a position to offer more intelligent 
criticism by way of charting the course that education should take. 

An analysis of editorial opinion of the kind commented on in the 
preceding paragraph has been made by Charles R. FosteV, Jr., and 
the results have been published in a volume entitled Editorial Treat¬ 
ment of Education in the American Press. The volume is published 
by the Harvard University Press as Number 21 of the Harvard 
Bulletins in Education. The analysis included all editorial comment 
on education appearing in twenty-five selected newspapers for the 
period 1930-35. 

On the basis of the data presented in this study, it appears that 
American educational leadership has done a rather poor job of in¬ 
forming the public with respect to the problems and the needs of 
education. There are many gaps in the editorial treatment of im¬ 
portant issues, and not infrequently editorial opinion has been based 
on erroneous assumptions. Some of the more important conclusions 
of Mr. Foster’s investigation are quoted in the following paragraphs. 

Is it favorable or unfavorable comment? One-fourth of it is classified in this 
analysis as “adversely critical.” That is surely reasonable enough. If three 
out of four editorials are either favorable or neutral in attitude, it is no longer 
possible for school men to accuse the press of undue hostility toward them. 
This in no way involves the question whether the criticism itself is justified. 
We speak here only of the amount of it. 

Educational costs share the center of editorial attention with issues relating 
to the purposes, value, efficiency, and personnel of the school system. But what 
is done in the schools or how it is done constitute matters upon which the news¬ 
papers of the United States offer the educator little counsel. Numerous ques¬ 
tions important to the educator are almost entirely ignored. The press is mainly 
concerned with the general worth and necessity of the school system, the people 
who operate it, and the money wherewith to make it possible. 

It is interesting that one out of every three comments, of those which lead 
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in frequency of mention, deals with the money side of the question. We may 
state it as an indisputable fact that the angle of public education which most 
often claims the editor’s attention is its cost. 

Turning to the equally important subject of school problems largely ignored 
by the press, we find such items as; specific school subjects, methods and pro¬ 
cedures used in teaching, measurement of the outcomes of instruction, voca¬ 
tional education, success or failure of students, character education, vocational 
guidance, treatment of controversial issues in the classroom, nonpromotion and 
failures, tenure of teachers, special education for the handicapped, adult educa¬ 
tion. 

These and other important topics receive little attention in editorial columns. 
There is a serious gap here in public thinking on educational matters. If, along 
with this absence of comment on issues important to educators, we consider 
that there is much lack of correct information, leading to unsound appraisal of 
educational affairs, we are led to the conclusion that the press is ill informed 
about issues of considerable significance to the public-school system. From this 
it follows that there is need for some method whereby the public can learn what 
the public school is doing or failing to do about many things. Only informed 
public leadership can be of much critical aid to the educator. 

As has been suggested, the cost of education bears the brunt of adverse edi¬ 
torial criticism. Eighty per cent of all editorial references to the cost of educa¬ 
tion are unfavorable. Also leading objects of negative criticism are the boards 
of education. It is certainly true that questions of finance and school-board 
policy provide the areas wherein there is the least agreement between the 
critics and the criticized in the American public-school system. 

A considerable proportion oE the favorable criticism found in the press goes 
to the teaching body. But it is general comment. Specific editorial commenda¬ 
tion of individual teachers is sadly lacking. To administrators, and especially 
those in higher education, go most of the laudatory sentiments which editors 
feel moved to express about individuals in the profession of teaching. 

It is also worthy of note that in 62 per cent of the cases, editorial comment 
on school superintendents and administrators is favorable. These functionaries 
do not bear as heavy a load of antagonistic public criticism as one might imagine. 

A more significant point is the fact that the total amount of editorial com¬ 
ment on administrators, especially public-school administrators (such as prin¬ 
cipals), gives very thin justification to the view that administrators, by their 
policies, are molders of the public mind. 

The field of advanced education ranks high in frequency of comment. It is a 
point of no small importance that in some newspapers nearly two-thirds of all 
the editorial references to education relate to the colleges and universities. At 
the least it is an interesting point that the newspapers of the country devote 
a markedly high percentage of their editorial comments on education to the 
upper levels. Primary and secondary education affect directly the lives of 
twenty times as many people. More than one-third of the editorial comments 
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on education have to do with the stratosphere of the educational system, so far 
as the ordinary man is concerned. 

Editors all too frequently fail to show any grasp of the fact that educational 
financing is only a part of the larger question of government financing. It can 
be considered effectively only in its relationship to other demands upon the 
public purse. Much severe criticism of education arises from the fact that 
government, especially local government, is operating on a basis inadequate to 
needs. The utter unsuitability of the tax on real estate as a source of revenue 
for the schools has been shown as never before during this period. 

It is in this respect that we make our chief criticism of the press and its 
attitude toward educational finance. Instead of reading into the situation the 
necessity for broad reorganization of the tax base, instead of recognizing that 
the problem calls for readjustment all around, too many editorial critics appear 
to view the problem without any perspective at all. Demands for palliative 
measures, such as the sales tax, or demands simply for “cutting down” expendi¬ 
tures (for example, salaries) are shown in this study to have occupied so much 
of the editors’ time and attention that they seldom find any opportunity, if 
indeed they recognize it, for a constructive approach to the whole problem. 

More to the credit of American editors is their rather general and fairly 
vigorous approval of the principle of consolidation and unification of school 
districts. A study of these comments on school expense shows that frequently 
they deplore the enormous number of small governing units, and they often 
advocate the development of the “county unit” to replace what William Allen 
White calls the “Rip Van Winkle” system. The fact that nearly go per cent of 
all editorial references to consolidation are favorable is evidence that advocates 
of modernizing the units of administration and instruction will find newspaper 
support if they seek it. 

When the question of equalization of educational opportunity comes up, 
the support of newspapers is more doubtful. Here we find a discouraging tend¬ 
ency to put community self-interest first. Apparently there is little acceptance 
of the principle that the wealthier sections will have to make a contribution, 
through some equalization scheme, to the maintenance of minimum educational 
standards in poorer parts of states and nation. Self-interest motivates much of 
the favorable editorial reaction to specific instances of equalization in the form 
of contributions from the federal government. 

We may conclude from this that public opinion is not yet ready to welcome 
any equalization program, either state or national, because the validity of the 
principle has not yet made an appeal to people in general, Only when editorial 
thinking accepts the value of equalization, in terms of providing for a broad 
state and national welfare, will it be possible for education to count on much 
support in this direction from the press. 

One is led to suspect that educators have neglected to help the public solve 
problems of school support. Merely feeling resentment when critics suggest 
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retrenchment is not enough. Only by long-term, patient, co-operative study of 
the problem of support for education will a better relationship between the 
critics of “school spending” and the educators responsible for this spending, 
be established. The aim of the educator should be to eliminate such epithets 
as “tax-eaters” from the editorial columns of American newspapers, when educa¬ 
tion is the topic under discussion. 

In general we must conclude that discussion of educational policy in the 
American press shows little understanding of the proper relationship between, 
board members and staff. If editors themselves could be better informed about 
this relationship, they could direct their criticism more intelligently. Perhaps 
educators could help in defining these relationships so that the public could see 
a little better where responsibilities begin and end. This would also aid the 
press to arrive at more intelligent indorsement of candidates for positions on 
boards of education. It would also be helpful to the editor in passing judgment 
on the wisdom of legislative acts. 

Treatment of education in the American press suggests that the administra¬ 
tive group in our schools does not show the prominence one may have expected. 
As suggested in the chapter reporting newspaper criticism on this subject, there 
are many editorial references to administrators, but two-thirds of them are to 
college presidents and the heads of higher educational units, and only one-third 
of them are to school principals and superintendents. 

By the tone of these references to the chiefs of higher education and their 
acts, we are led to the view that public opinion tends to respect them and to 
regard them, on the whole, as leaders in the national life. But can the same be 
said of the administrators of our public schools? The evidence points to a nega¬ 
tive answer. In fact, although the majority of editorial references to adminis¬ 
trators in the public schools are favorable, and although the school adminis¬ 
trator escapes the rough handling meted out to boards of education, we are not 
justified in saying that there is evidence of high regard for him as a leader in 
the march toward improvement of the social order. 

Two things will strike the educator as significant when he studies the atti¬ 
tude of the press toward the curriculum. The first is the fact that, on the whole, 
little is said about it. The second is the prevailing lack of understanding of the 
nature and purposes of the elements criticized. 

Less than g per cent of all editorial references to education are concerned 
with the curriculum. The percentage would be smaller if references to military 
training were not included under this heading. With what we teach in the 
schools, then, the public is only slightly concerned. Or, if it is concerned, it 
must be that the problem is thought of as a professional one, in which case the 
entire burden of curricular development must be thrown back on the educator 
without benefit of help from the public he serves. 

But editors do discuss aspects of the curriculum to some extent, and then it 
is the nature of their criticism that is alarming. They do, on occasion, launch 
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attacks on “fads and frills.” They ask for a return to “the fundamentals.” 
They deplore the widening of the field of subject matter, condemn elaboration 
or specialization, in subject fields, attack educators at once for becoming too 
“practical” and for remaining too “cultural.” 

Here and There among the Schools 

I tems selected for reporting in this number of the Elementary School 
Journal relate to methods of helping principals and teachers im¬ 
prove their procedures in dealing with problem children, a new prac¬ 
tice in distributing school reports, the use of demonstration classes 
to improve instruction, and new uses of tests. 

Clinical work in adjust - The following account of clinical work in 
ment of problem children adjustment and guidance which is being 

carried on in the schools of Birmingham, 
Alabama, was prepared for us by L. Frazer Banks, assistant super¬ 
intendent of schools. 

During this year there has been tried in some of our elementary schools a 
clinic in adjustment and guidance of problem children. Principals of elementary 
schools were invited to request the help of several special departments about 
one problem child in the school. At the invitation of the principal, the director 
of the curriculum department, which has charge of the psychological work, co¬ 
ordinated the efforts of the health department, the attendance department, his 
own departinent, and any special supervisors concerned in studying this par¬ 
ticular child from all angles. The parents were interviewed; a complete case 
history was obtained; a physical examination was given by a pediatrician; a 
psychological examination was made; a report from all the teachers who knew 
the child and a report from the principal were submitted; and, if the child had 
been handled by any social agencies, pertinent facts in the files of those agencies 
were introduced. In a preliminary conference of the principal and the repre¬ 
sentatives of the special departments concerned, all this information was gath¬ 
ered, discussed, and organized in preparation for another conference held with 
all the teachers in a particular school. At a regular Monday afternoon meeting 
of all the teachers in the school, the adjustment and guidance of this child then 
became the subject for discussion with a definite objective, “What can we do to 
help this child?” 

The steps to be taken were listed on the board as they were proposed by the 
teachers. After a discussion certain procedures were agreed on, which were 
usually grouped under three heads: (x) What can the school, including the 
teachers, do? (2) What can we get the child to do? (Someone, usually the 
principal, had a conference with the child about these points.) (3) What can 
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we get the home to do? (This conference was usually held by the same person 
who had talked with the parents previously.) 

In all this discussion at the teachers’ meeting, the members of the special 
departments remained in the background, usually participating only to the 
extent to which they were asked specific questions, or by asking a few leading 
questions themselves. 

We believe that these conferences have been successful, not only in helping 
the teachers work out their plans, which were of benefit to the children con¬ 
cerned, but also in helping teachers and principals improve their procedures 
and plans for dealing with other problem children in the school. In addition, 
the program became a demonstration of the ways in which the participating de¬ 
partments could be of help to the teachers. 

A new practice in report- Anyone who has been in the habit of 
ing the work of the schools reading the reports of city school systems 

must have been impressed with the great 
improvement in the effectiveness of these reports during the past 
few years. Luckily school superintendents and boards of education 
are taking more seriously their responsibility in giving an account 
of their stewardship. Statistical data are now being presented in 
attractive graphic form, and pictorial illustrations are made to carry 
a message often lost in the older type of report. The most recent 
annual report of Frank Cody, superintendent of schools of Detroit, 
is a good illustration of the kind of accounting to the public which 
many school systems are adopting. The report consists of a sixteen- 
page rotogravure tabloid which reviews in pictures, with explanatory 
text, the work, services, membership, costs, and expenditures of the 
public schools for the year 1937-38. With the assistance of a con¬ 
tribution from the Detroit Teachers Association, the school board 
has sent the report to every home in Detroit in which there are school 
children. This is the first time, it is said, that a major city has made 
such a report to all its citizens. 

Demonstration classes for From the assistant superintendent of 
the in-service training of schools, Chester W. Holmes, we have 
junior high school teachers received the following account of an ex¬ 
periment with demonstration classes for 
teachers in the junior high schools of Washington, D.C. 

Provision for the training of teachers in service has long been a part of the 
work of the District Teachers’ College. Junior high school principals have felt. 
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however, that practical demonstrations of useful techniques of teaching by the 
teachers’ own colleagues in the classroom under normal class situations would 
furnish invaluable training, not only to teachers new to the system, but also 
to those teachers who desired to avoid falling into a routine way of teaching 
and who wanted to learn other approaches than their own to classroom prob¬ 
lems. 

Three years ago the heads of the subject departments arranged a fixed 
schedule of demonstration classes in all junior high school subjects, held at the 
close of school, to which all interested teachers might go, While the attendance 
was large, the feeling of many teachers was that after-school classes did not 
adequately parallel practical teaching situations. In the following year, there¬ 
fore, the demonstration classes were held during the third period, with the fourth 
period given over to a discussion by the observers and the demonstration teach¬ 
ers under the leadership of the heads of the departments. 

During the current school year the demonstrations are being held in the 
first period in the morning, with the second given over to discussions. As it has 
been necessary to limit the attendance, only those teachers go who are specially 
selected by heads of departments or by their principals. A schedule of the 
demonstration lessons is prepared in advance of each semester and is posted on 
the bulletin board of each school so that teachers may plan precisely which 
demonstration lessons they will hope to attend. Demonstrations are held in 
various parts of the city in order that no particular school be specially favored. 

The teachers are enthusiastic about the results of the demonstrations and 
feel that they are extremely valuable. The classes are not hand-picked but are 
regular classes which meet the first period. The demonstration teachers are 
selected for their unusual ability to teach effectively and to use various teaching 
techniques and devices to secure the goals sought. 

Newer testing service in A description of the testing services being 
the schools of Baltimore employed in the schools of Baltimore 

comprises the greater part of the Balti¬ 
more Bulletin of Education for November-December, 1938. In an 
introductory statement John L. Stenquist comments as follows on 
uses of tests to improve instruction: 

Skilful teachers of vision and energy in various parts of the city are steadily 
devising new ways of improving teaching through new uses of mental tests. 
The significant experiments described by Dr, Angela Broening in her article, 
“Tests That Teach,” in this issue, represent one such new use of tests that 
has extraordinary possibilities. This technique made possible by our develop¬ 
ment of mechanical scoring equipment and related devices places in the hands 
of the teacher a new instrument of great teaching power. While by former 
techniques, after killing drudgery, most tests yielded in actual practice only 
a total score, or at most subscores in addition to a total score, the coded answer 
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sheet technique places at the disposal of the student and teacher not only the 
total score but the results for every item of the test. While “item analysis” in 
itself is not a new discovery, no practical method has heretofore been available 
by which it could be made use of under the working conditions of our school 
system. By this technique tests can be “tailor-made” to fit our courses of study 
and so designed as to focus attention on precisely the objectives desired. 

The coded answer sheet when coupled with well-made tests thus becomes a 
powerful teaching device. For by presenting a complete item analysis it gives, 
in effect, to the teacher and pupil alike a “microscopic view” of much of the 
inner workings of the student’s mind. It reveals precisely those areas in the 
student’s thinking to which the teacher’s and tire learner’s efforts must be 
directed if learning is to take place. For it is one of the fundamental laws of 
psychology that the learner’s progress is directly conditioned by his knowledge 
of the progress he is making. A device such as the coded answer sheet which re¬ 
veals to the learner so complete a picture of his successes and failures therefore 
becomes an instrument of very great potential power in learning. In the past 
this gold mine of detailed information remained buried in test booklets. Now 
this mass of data becomes available. Tlius we have another very practical de¬ 
velopment in testing—a direct application of the dynamic power of the mental 
test directed to the learning process itself. 

Bulletins and Pamphlets or Special Interest 

A number of miscellaneous publications have come to our atten¬ 
tion which should be of particular interest to school adminis¬ 
trative officers and teachers. They are concerned with study of the 
curriculum, a survey of published curriculum materials, structural 
organization of a state’s educational system, a summary of research 
on reading, new types of instructional practice in the elementary 
schools, activities for the non-recitation period, and community 
co-ordination. 

A guide Lo study and con- “Minimum Curriculum Bibliography” is 
tinned investigation in the the title of a bulletin recently published 
field of the curriculum by the Department of Public Instruction 

of Michigan. This bibliography should 
serve as a guide to general reading in the field of the curriculum and 
to the purchase of books and documents. It should be of particular 
value for persons who are interested in the initial stages of curriculum 
study. Items are classified under the following major headings: 
“General References,” “How To Organize for Curriculum Develop- 
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ment,” “Philosophy, Aims, and Objectives,” “How the Child Learns 
and Grows,” “Selecting and Organizing Learning Experiences,” 
“Evaluating the Results of Learning Experiences,” “Specialized 
Areas of Learning,” “Lay Education and Lay Participation,” and 
“Bibliographies.” 

Recent courses of study Each year witnesses the publication of 
and curriculum materials hundreds of courses of study designed to 

assist teachers in determining appropri¬ 
ate learning activities and experiences of pupils and in organizing the 
various elements in the learning situation. Bernice E. Leary, senior 
specialist in elementary education of the United States Office of 
Education, has made an analysis of curriculum materials published 
since 1934 by state, city, and county school systems (United States 
Office of Education Bulletin No. 31, T937). The general purpose of 
the analysis is described as follows: 

The purpose of the study is to determine current practices in curriculum con¬ 
struction as revealed through courses of study, and to discover current tenden¬ 
cies within the content of the courses themselves among various subject fields. 
It aims to answer such questions as the following: 

x. What agencies are responsible for the construction and revision of recent 
courses of study? 

2. What basic principles or underlying philosophies toward education are 
presented? 

3. What is the nature of recent aims and objectives? 

4. TIow are courses of study organized with respect to grades and subjects? 

5. What kinds of materials and learning experiences are suggested? 

6. To what extent do the learning experiences appear to meet community 
needs and interests? 

7. What provisions are made for adapting courses of study to the needs, in¬ 
terests, and capacities of individual pupils? 

8. How are methods and procedures related to the content and organization 
of courses of study? 

9. What suggestions are made for measuring the outcomes of instruction? 

10. How generally may courses in the different subject fields be interpreted 
as functional? 

One important feature of this bulletin is the inclusion of a classi¬ 
fied list of some sixteen hundred courses of study published during 
the period 1934-37. 
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Important study of the There are two fundamental problems 
structure and support of a which confront educational leaders, to a 
state educational system greater or less degree, in every state in 

the nation. The first of these is the reor¬ 
ganization of local units of school administration. Some states, it is 
true, have made notable progress in working out satisfactory struc¬ 
tural organizations for their educational systems, but in many others 
the types of district organization result in waste and inefficiency. 
The second problem relates to the financial support of education. 
What obligation does the state have to support education and by 
what plan of distributing state aid can this obligation best be met? 
Since these two problems are more or less common throughout the 
United States, general interest attaches to a recent study entitled 
The Problem of School Organization and Finance in Illinois. The 
study was made by Professor O. F. Weber, of the University of Illi¬ 
nois, and is published as one of the bulletins of that institution (Vol. 
XXXVI, No. 15). Professor Weber has made a significant analysis 
of the administrative organization and financial structure of the 
school system of Illinois. The study will, of course, be primarily 
valuable to school people in Illinois, but it should also serve as an ex¬ 
ample of the kind of investigation needed in other states. 

A summary of recent re- The Educational Records Bureau has 
search studies in reading published a bulletin entitled “Summary 

and Selected Bibliography of Research 
Relating to the Diagnosis and Teaching of Reading, October, 1937, 
to September, 1938.” The bulletin was prepared by Arthur E. Trax- 
ler and Margaret A. Seder. It supplements and brings down to date 
material reported in an earlier bulletin, which covered the period 
1930-37. The first part of the bulletin contains a summary of 
reading studies organized under such topics as “Reading Readiness,” 
“Reading Interests,” “Vocabulary Studies,” “Reading Tests and 
Testing Procedures,” “Relationship between Reading Achievement 
and Other Factors,” “Relationship of Eye-Movements to Reading 
Ability,” and “Activity Programs and Informal Methods of Teach¬ 
ing Reading.” The bulletin may be secured from the Educational 
Records Bureau, 437 West Fifty-ninth Street, New York City. 
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Examples of progressive Eugene B. Elliott, superintendent of 
educational practices in public instruction of Michigan, has re- 
the schools of Michigan cently published a volume of the Michi¬ 
gan curriculum series under the title In¬ 
structional Practices in Elementary Schools. The major purpose of the 
bulletin is to place before the teachers of the state examples of 
superior practices of their co-workers. The first two chapters of the 
bulletin are devoted, respectively, to a discussion of viewpoints in 
elementary education and to criteria for evaluating a unit. The 
third chapter brings together descriptions of certain new practices 
classified as “subject units.” “By subject units is meant those units 
which, although centered about children’s interests, are quite defi¬ 
nitely history units or social-science units or arithmetic units, or 
others." They do not ignore the traditional subject divisions, but 
they provide for more or less correlation or integration. Units of 
this type are included for each of the first eight grades. Some of the 
units are presented in detail; others are described briefly. Usually a 
unit is described under three major headings: “How the Unit 
Originated,” “How the Unit Was Developed,” and “Outcomes.” 
Many of the descriptions contain lists of source materials. The 
description of each unit is preceded by editorial comment which 
calls attention to the essential features of the unit. 

The fourth chapter is entitled “Instructional Practices Involving 
Many Subjects.” The materials presented in this chapter illustrate 
the development of units which do not emphasize any particular 
subject field but which cover many cultural areas. The following 
units are among those included: “Creative Physical Rhythms,” 
“Building a Community,” “The Farm,” “Our Town,” “A Food 
Unit,” and “Soil Erosion and Conservation.” 

The final chapter, “Administrative Practices Directly Related to 
Instruction,” contains descriptions of a number of administrative 
innovations designed to facilitate instruction. Among the adminis¬ 
trative practices described are the following: “An Ungraded Ele¬ 
mentary School,” “Vitalizing the Curriculum—A Guidance Pro¬ 
gram,” “An Elementary-School Student Council,” and “Home- 
School-Community Relationships.” 
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The bulletin was prepared primarily for the teachers in Michigan, 
but it should prove helpful to teachers in all parts of the country. 

Children’s activities dur- The State Curriculum Laboratory at the 
ing non-recitation periods University of New Mexico has published 

a volume which should be of interest, not 
only in New Mexico, but in other parts of the country as well. The 
bulletin was prepared under the general direction of Marie M. 
Hughes, director of the laboratory, with the assistance of Blanche 
Aldrich Jones. It bears the title “Activities for the Non-recitation 
Periods” and is Number Two of the series “Materials of Instruc¬ 
tion.” In the first part of the bulletin a distinction is drawn between 
recitation and non-recitation periods, criteria for the selection of 
materials and activities for the indirectly supervised time arc dis¬ 
cussed at some length, and suggestions are offered with respect to 
the organization and management of the classroom. In the second 
part specific recommendations are made with respect to activities 
which foster the development of skills in reading, spelling, and arith¬ 
metic. The third part discusses concretely and with numerous il¬ 
lustrations the many constructive activities which children may 
carry on in the school. A section is also devoted to the evaluation of 
activities carried forward during the non-recitation periods. 

Community councils—a Educational leaders and other social- 
plan for serving youth minded individuals are becoming in¬ 
creasingly sensitive to the fact that many 
forces and influences beat upon youth today and that all these forces 
and influences enter into the processes of education in a vital way. 
It is also clear that no single institution, such as the school, can con¬ 
trol or give direction to all these influences. A closer integration of 
school and community is desirable, but, even when this co-ordina¬ 
tion is accomplished, much remains to be done. In every community 
there are services which youth require but which can be supplied 
only through the co-opcration of public-minded citizens and organ¬ 
ized groups. The recognition that these conditions exist has given 
rise to a movement which promises much for the future—the move¬ 
ment to organize co-ordinating councils. 
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The State Department of Education of California has published 
a bulletin entitled Co-ordinating Councils in California, which should 
be of particular value to all who are interested in the development of 
such councils. The general purpose of the study is indicated by the 
following quotation from the Preface. 

This report of a study of co-ordinating councils in California attempts to do 
two things. It attempts first to give an accurate picture of these councils as 
they have developed over a period of years and as they function today. A second 
objective has been to present some suggestions to those communities just enter¬ 
ing this field by pointing out certain problems to be anticipated and certain 
requisites for success. 

The reader will not find in this report a pattern for the organization of a co¬ 
ordinating council in his own community, nor specific instructions as to how 
to proceed with such organization. He will find descriptions of councils in many 
different communities. These have been stimulated by different circumstances 
and have developed under a great variety of leaders; consequently each has 
certain peculiarities all its own. Each community must develop its own co¬ 
ordinating medium to fit its own needs. The resulting organization will differ 
in certain particulars from all the others. No one community should attempt 
to imitate another. 


An Important Court Decision 

T he Supreme Court of Illinois has recently rendered a decision 
which should be of widespread interest. The decision in¬ 
volved the authority of the Oak Park and River Forest Township 
High School Board to spend public funds for the aid of a private 
junior college. The board entered into a contract with the Oak Park 
Junior College whereby the board agreed to improve the laboratory 
facilities and to purchase the library of the college. The library and 
the laboratories of the college were to be available to students in the 
college and in the city high school. For some time the citizens of 
Oak Park had been considering the desirability of establishing a 
public junior college, and these arrangements were entered into in 
order that the board might gather information on the advisability 
of establishing this type of unit in the educational system of the 
city. In granting an injunction restraining the board from carrying 
the contract into execution, the court said in part: 

Without considering whether the legislature vested appellees with implied 
authority to appropriate public funds to defray the expense of an independent 
investigation to determine whether a public junior college should be established, 
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we believe the proposed contract is illegal because it contravenes section 20 of 
article 4, and separate section 2, of our state constitution. Section 20 of article 
4 provides: “The state shall never pay, assume or become responsible for the 
debts or liabilities of, or in any manner give, loan or extend its credit to or in 
aid of any public or other corporation, association or individual.” The language 
of this section is an expression of a well-settled rule in American jurisprudence 
that public money cannot be taken for or applied to a private purpose. We 
have expressly decided that the application of tax money for other than public 
purposes is a deprivation of property without due process of law ( Robbins v. 
Kadyk , 312 Ill. 290). As the state does not have power to lend its financial aid 
to private undertakings, it necessarily follows that the legislature cannot grant 
to a school board, one of its own creations, a power broader than that which 
the state itself possesses. Boards of education merely exercise the function of the 
state in maintaining public schools and can possess no greater power or dis¬ 
cretion than the state, in its sovereign capacity, can confer upon them ( Adams 
v. Brcnau, 177 Ill. 194; Peers v. Board of Education , 72 id. 50S; Clark v. School 
Directors , 78 id. 474; Stevenson v. School Directors , 87 id. 255). 

Separate section 2 of our constitution in part provides; “No county, city, 
town, township or other municipality, shall ever become subscriber to the 
capital stock of any railroad or private corporation, or make donation to or 
loan its credit in aid of such corporation,” etc. A school board is a municipal 
corporation and by this section is clearly denied the right of loaning its credit 
in aid of any private corporation. This section was interpreted and applied by 
us in Washingtonian Home v. City of Chicago, 157 111 . 414, and Murphy v. Dover, 
320 id. 186, The question is not one of economy, expediency, public benefit 
or community desire; it is one of power. 

A copy of the written contract was attached to the bill of complaint. Its 
terms are not in dispute—in fact they have been admitted. The school board 
filed a motion to dismiss the complaint, and all facts well pleaded therein must 
be taken as admitted (Canal Comrs. v. Village of East Peoria, 179 Ill. 214; 
People v. Molten, 259 id. 219). The admitted fact that the private junior col¬ 
lege, under the contract, agreed to furnish some information to the school board, 
and the further fact that the school board might at some future time remove 
the library and laboratory equipment from the private college buildings, show 
the transaction contemplated a loan of public credit and property contrary to 
the above-mentioned constitutional provisions. No power existed in the high- 
school board to make a contract with a private corporation for joint use of its 
library and equipment, and the Superior Court erred in dismissing the bill of 
complaint. 

Under the facts alleged and admitted, plaintiff is entitled to a permanent 
injunction, as prayed, restraining the board of education from proceeding with 
further negotiations, execution and performance of the contract in question. 
The decree is reversed, and the cause is remanded, with direction to award a 
permanent injunction. 
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The University of Chicago Dinner 

T he University of Chicago Dinner, given annually during the 
meeting of the American Association of School Administrators 
will be held at the Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, on Wednesday 
evening, March i, 1939. Alumni, former students, and friends of 
the University are most cordially invited to attend. It will assist 
the committee in charge of the arrangements if those who plan to 
attend will obtain their tickets in advance. Tickets are two dollars 
each and may be secured from Professor Robert C. Woellner, Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago. 


Who’s Who for February 

The authors of articles Carleton Wasi-ieurne, superintendent 
in the current issue of schools, Winnetka, Illinois. Fern H. 

Bowes, teacher of Grade III at the 
Brightwood Demonstration School, Washington, D.C. Luella 
Cole, lecturer in education of the Extension Division of the Uni¬ 
versity of California, and independent research worker and author. 
J. Lloyd Trump, teacher of social science in the Laboratory Schools 
of the University of Chicago. Carter Alexander, library professor 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. William C. Reavis, 
professor of education at the University of Chicago. Nelson B. 
Henry, associate professor of education at the University of Chi¬ 
cago. 

The writers of revieivs W. H. Burton, professor of education 
in the current issue at the University of Southern California. 

Edmund deS. Brunner, professor of edu¬ 
cation at Teachers College, Columbia University. H. C. Ciiristof- 
terson, head of the Department of Mathematics, Miami Univer¬ 
sity, Oxford, Ohio. Mandel Sherman, associate professor of edu¬ 
cational psychology at the University of Chicago. William L. 
Hughes, associate professor of physical education at Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Columbia University. Mary May Wyman, director of health 
and safety education in the public schools at Louisville, Kentucky. 
Walter Barnes, professor of the teaching of English at New York 
University. 



A REPLY TO BROWNELL’S CRITIQUE OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF SEVEN EXPERIMENTS 

CARLETON WASHBURNE 
Public Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 

* 

T here are three ways to evaluate a piece of research. First, the 
experiment may be repeated under identical conditions for the 
purpose of checking the findings of the original investigators. This 
method is almost always followed in the case of important research 
in the field of the physical and the biological sciences, but rarely in 
the field of educational science. Second, the experiment may be re¬ 
peated with one element varied, the effect of this variation being 
noted. Far too little of this type of evaluation is done in the field of 
educational science. Finally, the techniques and the conclusions of 
the investigators may be analyzed from a theoretical standpoint and 
the defects be pointed out. This type of evaluation is by far the most 
common and the easiest of the three approaches. It has value. It is 
the method used by Brownell in his critique of the Committee of 
Seven 1 investigations of the grade placement of arithmetic (5). 

Brownell’s criticisms are summed up under three headings: 
First, the results of the committee’s experiments are subject to the 
limitations which the committee itself pointed out and are of 
no practical value except in situations duplicating in detail the 
committee’s conditions of research. To quote Brownell’s words: 

1 The Committee of Seven of the Northern Illinois Conference on Supervision, in 
whose behalf and in consultation with whom this article is written, consists of the fol¬ 
lowing persons: Orville T. Bright, superintendent of schools, l'lossmoor; Turner C. 
Chandler, principal of the Burnside School, Chicago; Harry 0 . Gillet, principal of the 
University Elementary School, University of Chicago; J. R. Harper, superintendent of 
schools, Wilmette; Raymond Osborne, while principal of the Francis W. Parker School, 
Chicago; 0 . E. Peterson, head of the Department of Education, Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, De Kalb; Howard C. Storm, superintendent of schools, Batavia; and 
Carleton Washburne, superintendent of schools, Winnetka, chairman. Mabel Vogel 
Morphett, director of research, and William H. Voas, psychologist in the public schools 
at Winnetka, have been associates of the committee. 
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At most, the committee’s standards will surely apply only in schools which 

follow exactly its instructional materials.Changes in the order of teaching 

the sub-skills, in the quality of previous preparation, in the length of the daily 
period, in the effectiveness of the motivation, in the number of days allotted the 
topic, in the thoroughness of diagnosis and remedial instruction—changes in 
any of these details may be enough to invalidate the committee’s findings 
[5: 499 ]. 

He seeks to prove this contention by citing the experiments of 
Beall (1) and Grossnickle (n), which, he believes, give results that 
disprove the Committee of Seven findings on the placement of long 
division. 

His second criticism is that the tests used by the committee are 
too difficult. His third criticism is that the supposed theories of the 
committee in regard to readiness are divergent and that two of the 
three are false, Brownell also expresses a fear that the work of the 
Committee of Seven will deflect interest from problems which, to 
him, seem more fundamental. This final point obviously needs no 
answer. Let us take up the other three in order. 

If Brownell means what he dearly implies—that the committee’s 
experiments are of no value in a practical situation unless the com¬ 
mittee’s conditions are exactly followed—no controlled experiment 
in education would have any value. That he does not really mean 
this is evident, since Brownell accepts as of practical value the 
findings of Beall’s (1) and Grossnickle’s (n) studies on the teaching 
of long division—studies subject to more limitations than those of 
the Committee of Seven. According to Brownell’s apparent theory, 
Beall’s findings should apply only to schools which use forty- 
minute periods three times a week for twelve weeks with children of 
low-fourth-grade ability who are using the particular workbook that 
Beall used and who are prepared for their work by the Tulsa course 
of study with the textbooks employed in Tulsa. A similar statement 
might be made concerning Grossnickle’s study. I don’t think this 
point needs to be labored. Brownell’s own research (3) and all other 
research involving controlled conditions would be useless if the con¬ 
clusions drawn applied only under conditions identical with those of 
the experiment. Actually, to be safe, we would have to have the 
same teachers and the same children! 

Of course, even in the Committee of Seven experiments, involv¬ 
ing, as they did, large numbers of teachers in many different school 
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systems, the conditions were not really identical. Teachers differed 
in training, in experience, in background, and in their interpreta¬ 
tion of the committee’s directions. The time set by the committee 
doubtless varied up and down somewhat with individual teachers. 
The children who approached the experiment did so from widely 
different backgrounds and widely different textbooks. 

Brownell complains that “in none of its ten or more articles has 
the committee given any information about its instructional pro¬ 
gram for the topics investigated” (5:499). Unfortunately, educa¬ 
tional periodicals do not have the space for the inclusion of these 
things. The committee has, however, published a bibliography (16) 
of its studies, which includes, for example, the textbook in meaning 
of fractions used by the committee; the tests in the foundations 
necessary for the various arithmetic processes; all the teaching tests 
and materials for the experiments in the measurement of time, linear 
measure, and surface measure. Anyone wanting the tests or the 
teaching materials for any of the experiments had only to write to 
the chairman of the Committee of Seven, and he would receive them. 
They are not, however, radically different from the teaching ma¬ 
terials and tests used in any good standard textbook, except perhaps 
for their concentration of a number of phases of a topic in one unit of 
teaching instead of having these scattered as they are in many text¬ 
books. 

Brownell goes on to say: 

The committee grants that different methods of teaching and different ma¬ 
terials might have led to different mental-age standards, but it regards this possi¬ 
bility, to use the words of the chairman, as ‘‘purely hypothetical.” Such a 
grudging acknowledgment might have been justified in 1930, at the time of the 
first report, although even then the relation between instruction and success in 
learning was known to be close. Be that as it may, in 1936, even in 1932, the 
question was no longer “purely hypothetical,” the last element of uncertainty 
having been removed by the announcement of Beall’s careful study on the teach¬ 
ing of long division [5: 497-98]. 

The question of Beall’s study will be taken up later. Here I merely 
wish to take up Brownell’s absolute statement that even in 1932 the 
relation between instruction and success in learning was known to be 
close. Neither then nor now do we know, a priori, that change in 
method means change in results. Let’s take a few examples. 
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Hawley and Gallup (13) in 1922 compared the results of teaching 
spelling words in lists and teaching them in context. They conclude 
that “there is no advantage in having children write their spelling 
words in sentences,” and they show that in some grades there was a 
superiority for one method and in other grades for the other method. 

Johnson (14) in 1928 compared the lecture-demonstration meth¬ 
od, the group laboratory experimentation method, and the indi¬ 
vidual laboratory experimentation method for teaching high-school 
biology. He tried the experiments with three separate groups, each 
doing three sets of experiments. On one set of experiments the pu¬ 
pils using the individual method made the best scores; on another 
set of experiments those having demonstrations made the best 
scores, although on the tests they made less favorable scores than did 
one section of children using the group laboratory method. Johnson 
concludes: “The outstanding result of this study is that the three 
particular methods of teaching seem to differ very little in their in¬ 
fluence upon pupil learning and still less upon pupil retention.” 

Burks and Stone (7) in 1929 reported the results of an experiment 
undertaken “to determine scientifically the relative effectiveness of 
two distinctly different plans of training in silent reading.” They 
conclude: “It is exceedingly interesting to note that two different 
plans, each devised by an eminent educator, apparently are of about 
the same effectiveness for certain training purposes in silent read- 
ing.” 

Outright (10) in 1934 compared several methods of securing cor¬ 
rect language usage, one method consisting of listing language errors 
and explaining them; another, intensification of correction of errors 
in oral and written speech; another, drill games; a fourth, a drama¬ 
tization of the attack on speech errors by the writing of plays and 
slogans and the preparation of programs; a fifth, the listing by the 
pupils of errors which they had observed; and a sixth, group planning 
by the pupils of remedial work. While there were differences in the 
effectiveness of some of the methods, an examination of the table of 
results shows that such a confusing array of the methods have 
reliable, positive differences over the other methods that one has to 
sum up the differences in various grades if any choice is to be made 
among them; one method, for example, shows equality with, or 
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superiority to, another method in one grade and inferiority in an¬ 
other. 

Brownell himself (3), reporting in 1933, compared children using 
a “crutch” in adding proper fractions with those not using such a 
crutch. He concluded that most groups made the same kinds of mis¬ 
takes and that the group using the crutch did approximately as well 
as the non-crutch group. 

Crawford and Royer (9) in 1935 compared the teaching of correct 
English by oral drill on specific errors to teaching with a grammatical 
approach. They conclude: “The two methods are practically equal 
in effectiveness as used in this study.” 

Breed and Ralston (2) in 1936 compared the teaching of addition 
combinations in isolation and the teaching incidentally in the adding 
of columns two digits wide. They conclude: “The differences be¬ 
tween the mean scores for comparable groups were, in only a few 
cases, of sufficient magnitude to establish the conclusion with cer¬ 
tainty that one method was superior to the other.” 

Harder (12) in 1937 compared the relative efficiency of teaching 
homonyms separately and together. He found that for some homo¬ 
nyms there was better learning when they were together, for others 
there was better learning when they were separate, and for still 
others there was no difference. He concludes: “The observation 
should be made that the pupils learned to spell by both methods 
and that such average differences as existed between the methods 
were small.” 

In September, 1938, Brownman (6) compared two methods of 
teaching experimental geometry, one a lecture-demonstration meth¬ 
od, the other an individual laboratory method. While differences 
were shown in certain outcomes, he says: “There is not enough 
statistically significant evidence to enable one to lay claims to the 
superiority of either method when the factors of applications and 
integrated problems are considered.” 

These examples are enough to make it clear that nobody can 
predict in advance that a change of method will bring about a change 
of results. Certainly there are experiments which can be cited on 
the other side. Often superiority of one method over another is 
found, but for any given experiment it is purely a matter of hy- 
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pothesis, as I said in the statement to which Brownell objects, to 
assume that the results will be materially changed by a change in 
method—they may be and again they may not. The only possible 
way to know is to conduct a carefully controlled experiment, and 
that is exactly what the Committee of Seven has advocated (16: 
698). 

The same thing may be said with regard to time allotments. The 
Committee of Seven indicated the possibility that a change in time 
allotments would alter results, but again we do not know. From the 
time of Rice’s experiments (15) in 1897, when children with long 
spelling periods every day did no better than children with short 
periods, right down to the present, there is no evidence to indicate 
that lengthening assignments beyond a reasonable minimum neces¬ 
sarily increases the effectiveness of the learning. Maybe, if the 
Committee of Seven experiments had allowed forty-five minutes a 
day instead of thirty or if long division had been taught for fifteen 
weeks instead of ten, the learning would have been more effective— 
and maybe it wouldn’t. The only way to know is to conduct a care¬ 
ful experiment, and as yet nobody has done so in this particular field. 

Brownell refers to Beall’s study (1) on the teaching of long 
division as refuting the Committee of Seven placement. Beall did 
an elaborate and thorough piece of work for his Doctor’s disserta¬ 
tion, which “purports to be a statistical analysis of pupil responses 
in his first attempt to gain a mastery over long division under a plan 
of individual instruction.” What Beall shows is that adequate 
foundations in addition, subtraction, and multiplication, and es¬ 
pecially short division, are necessary for a grasp of long division. 
He also shows that, next to these foundations, mental age is a 
factor and that scores on a reading test have the least correlation 
with success in long division. His experiment consisted in giving 
foundations tests, intelligence tests, and reading tests to low-fourth- 
grade children in Tulsa, Oklahoma, from seven hundred of whom he 
obtained complete records. The children were given an individual 
instruction textbook in long division—a book very well worked out. 
For twelve weeks during three forty-minute periods a week, the 
children worked on long division, the other two forty-minute periods 
being devoted to other phases of arithmetic. ' 
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The teaching time and procedures were well controlled and were 
comparable in many respects to the teaching time and procedures 
in the Committee of Seven experiments, the major difference being 
that Beall used an individual-instruction technique by which chil¬ 
dren progressed at varying rates through their workbook, while the 
Committee of Seven used a group-teaching technique. The results 
of Beall’s experiments, instead of contradicting those of the Com¬ 
mittee of Seven, confirm them to a remarkable degree, insofar as 
Beall’s data made such confirmation possible. Unfortunately Beall 
carried on the experiment with only low-fourth-grade children, and 
he presents 110 data on the percentages of children with the various 
mental ages in the fourth grade who achieved any specified degree 
of mastery of the process. What he did find, however, was that 50 
per cent of his pupils at the end of the teaching period (he did not 
give a later test to measure retention) made scores on the Compass 
Diagnostic Tests in Arithmetic, Test IV, Part 6, at least equal to the 
high-fourth-gracle standard. High-fourth-grade standard on the 
Compass Diagnostic Tests is 2.8 examples out of 11, the first ex¬ 
ample being short division, the others long division. (The Compass 
test in long division is a much more difficult test than that used by 
the Committee of Seven.) Actually, therefore, in the twenty- 
minute testing period the median child succeeded in solving correct¬ 
ly one example in short division and two examples in long division. 

A comparison of the age and the grade norms in the Compass 
Diagnostic Tests indicates that fourth grade corresponds to ten 
years of age. Since Beall’s pupils had a normal distribution of in¬ 
telligence, it may be assumed that the average child in his group had 
a mental age not far from ten years (unfortunately Beall does not 
give the average mental ages of his pupils). The Committee of 
Seven investigations show that 75 per cent of the children with men¬ 
tal ages between nine years and ten months and ten years and five 
months made scores of 50 per cent on the Committee of Seven test in 
long division. Comparing the examples in the Committee of Seven 
test and those in the Compass Diagnostic Tests would indicate that 
this score is approximately equivalent to what Beall found for his 
median achievement. 

It is evident that a direct comparison of Beall’s results with those 
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of the Committee of Seven is impossible, Iiis data are not presented 
in such a way as to make accurate comparisons practicable: he used 
a different test both for foundations and for mastery. Yet insofar as 
any comparison at all can be made, his results are in complete 
harmony with those of the Committee of Seven—that is, at the 
level which he tested. In an experiment covering approximately the 
same amount of time as the Committee of Seven experiment, his 
children achieved approximately the same degree of mastery as did 
the corresponding pupils in the Committee of Seven investigation. 

Grossnickle’s study (ri), also used by Brownell to refute the find¬ 
ings of the Committee of Seven in regard to the placement of long 
division, was primarily an experiment to determine which of two 
methods for estimating the quotient was superior. He used 216 pu¬ 
pils in one New Jersey community and 233 pupils in another com¬ 
munity, the children being approximately equated as to ability. 
The experiment lasted from February 5, 1935, until June 4, a total 
of seventy-six teaching days. The practice material and the teach¬ 
ing methods were controlled. The teaching time was thirty-eight 
minutes daily. The two methods being compared showed no sig¬ 
nificant difference. High correlation was found between ability to do 
short division and success in long division. One rather remarkable 
feature of this experiment was that at the beginning the ability 
of the children in division with a one-figure divisor was extraordi¬ 
narily high; Grossnickle says that the number of errors they made 
in this test was “lower than the number for any of the groups of stu¬ 
dents in Grades V-XV [!], inclusive, who had taken the same test in 
a previous investigation.” 

Grossnickle used a most unusual method of scoring his test. The 
number of correct figures in the quotient, including (for “correct 
score”) the remainder, was the score on the example. “Thus, if the 
quotient given to the example 24)563 is 23, with n remaining, the 
correct score is 3, since both quotient figures and the remainder are 
correct.” By this means of figuring a child who missed all fourteen 
examples in the final test but who had made only one mistake in 
each of the examples would receive a score of 64 per cent, whereas 
in Committee of Seven experiments and in most standardized tests 
he would receive a score of o. This way of figuring may account for 
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the amazing average correct score on the final test of 96 per cent. 
It is unfortunate that Grossnickle did not at least give, in addition to 
his own method of scoring, the results of a more usual way of scoring 
long-division problems. As the matter stands, his data cannot be 
successfully compared with those of other experiments, and the 
extreme discrepancy between the results which he secured and those 
which Beall obtained, and again between Grossnickle’s results and 
those of the Committee of Seven, as far as it appears from these 
superficial figures, might disappear were the methods of scoring com¬ 
parable. 

Not only on account of the radical difference in the scoring of tests 
is it impossible to use Grossnickle’s experiment to verify or to con¬ 
tradict the Committee of Seven’s results. Grossnickle’s experiment, 
like Beall’s, was confined to one grade. No distribution is given of 
the proportions of children at different mental levels who made 
various scores. The foundations in division with a one-figure divisor 
are atypically high. The length of teaching time each day was 25 
per cent higher than that in the Committee of Seven experiments, 
and it ran half again as many days (76 days against 50 in the Com¬ 
mittee of Seven experiment). Retention tests after a lapse of time 
were not given, while all the Committee of Seven findings are in 
terms of retention six weeks after the close of the teaching period. 
Finally, scores are given in terms of mean achievement, whereas the 
Committee of Seven findings are in terms of lower quartile achieve¬ 
ment—the mental age at which three-fourths or more of the children 
can achieve success. 

This last point seems to have been completely overlooked by 
Brownell and also by Beall and Grossnickle. In every report on the 
Committee of Seven findings, emphasis has been placed on this 
standard—achievement of satisfactory results by three-fourths of 
the children. This standard is, of course, the same as saying that 
the loiver quartile score must be approximately 80 per cent on the 
retention test. The absurdity of comparing the mean or the median 
score (as reported by Grossnickle and Beall, respectively) on a test 
immediately after teaching with a lower quartile score after a six- 
week interval with no reviews is palpable. One cannot possibly 
prove or disprove the validity of the first finding by showing that 
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it disagrees with the second. As a matter of fact, agreement between 
the two would throw serious question on one or the other. 

Brownell’s second point is that the committee’s tests are too hard. 
He means that they measure the teaching of a topic to completion, 
rather than measuring one of the intermediate stages of learning. 
The Committee of Seven has pointed out this fact (16: 701). Most 
of the committee’s findings determine when a topic or a subtopic 
can be taught to completion. Even from the beginning, however, 
there was some division of topics into subtopics. Thus addition of 
integers was divided into addition facts with sums of ten and under, 
higher addition facts, column addition three digits high, and column 
addition four digits high. Similar subdivisions were made for most 
other processes. More recently the attempt has been made to sub¬ 
divide topics further and to find out when the easier aspects can be 
taught. This subdivision has been done throughout the measure¬ 
ment studies; it has been done for the multiplication facts and for 
long division; and it is being clone for several other units. 

Brownell objects to the method of scoring on the ground that 
the Committee of Seven considered accuracy rather than process. 
As a matter of fact, in certain experiments the committee has tabu¬ 
lated both accuracy and process, but it has not felt that the process 
results were of much practical value. If a child knows the process in 
long division but cannot get the right answer, even after ten weeks 
of training, just what good is the process doing him? The child, 
before undertaking the subject, has passed a foundations test show¬ 
ing that he knows how to multiply, how to subtract, and how to 
divide. Consequently he has the essential tools for long division. 
If, knowing these tools and knowing the process, he cannot put them 
together, does he know long division? Actually, in the case of long 
division with three-place quotients, correcting the test for right 
process, regardless of correct mechanics, places the topic at the 
same level as does correcting the tests for accuracy. The committee 
will be glad to furnish any investigator with process results wher¬ 
ever they have been separately tabulated, but most standardized 
tests and most schools judge a child’s knowledge of a process by bis 
ability to use it with a reasonable degree of accuracy. The com¬ 
mittee’s standard has usually been about 75 or 80 per cent accuracy. 
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For those who are satisfied with a lesser degree of accuracy, the 
committee has suggested the possibility of lowering the level at 
which the subject is taught. 

Brownell makes one other criticism of the tests, referring particu¬ 
larly to the test on addition and subtraction of decimals, in which 
“ragged decimals” 1 are used. The Committee of Seven certainly 
does not defend the inclusion of “ragged decimals” in the curricu¬ 
lum, but the fact remains that many textbooks and many curricu- 
lums include such examples. 7 / a school system is going to teach 
this kind of decimal addition, it is worth while to know when the 
teaching can be effectively clone. 

Finally we come to the committee’s supposed theories of matu¬ 
rity. As a matter ol fact, the Committee of Seven has no theory of 
maturity. The chairman’s theory will be expressed in the Introduc¬ 
tion to the Thirty-eighth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education (8). The Committee of Seven is, however, a 
fact-finding, research body, not a theorizing body. It has conducted 
extensive experiments over many years to find out (1) whether, and 
to what degree, knowledge of foundations, that is, prerequisites, 
determines success in learning and (2) whether, and to what degree, 
mental age determines success in learning. It finds that each has a 
definite influence: the same methods, materials, and time produce 
strikingly better learning when children have high scores on the 
foundations tests than when they have low scores, while, among 
pupils whose foundations-test scores are high, those with higher 
mental ages (up to a certain point) arc usually much more success¬ 
ful in their learning than children with lower mental ages. Whether 
mental age is predominantly inner growth or predominantly outer 
experience, or, as seems to the writer more likely, a combination of 
both, is quite beside the point. The practical fact is that, if a teacher 
knows a child’s score on a foundations test and knows his mental age, 
she can predict the probability of his success in learning a given 
topic. The committee has recommended that, if a teacher is not 
willing to try to teach a topic to completion unless she is assured 
that at least three-fourths of the pupils will probably be able to 

' By “ragged decimals” is meant numbers to be added or subtracted with varying 
numbers of decimal places, such as .47 plus 734 plus .13 plus .005. 
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learn it sufficiently well to pass a retention test six weeks later with 
a score of 75 or 80 per cent or thereabouts, she would be wise not to 
attempt such teaching to completion until her children have at¬ 
tained the mental age and the scores on the foundations test which 
the Committee of Seven has found to be requisite to the attaining 
of this standard. 

The experiments of the Committee of Seven have not been con¬ 
fined to one or two cities nor to a single grade. They have been 
carried out in 225 cities in 16 states, with the co-operation of 1,190 
teachers, and have involved the complete records of 30,744 chil¬ 
dren. The grade-placement studies have been carried on over a 
period of twelve years. The results of these studies have been pre¬ 
sented factually, the limitations of the experiments have been frank¬ 
ly acknowledged, further research has been urged (16), and the 
Committee of Seven is itself continuing its research. 

To many people a curriculum based on such research, despite its 
limitations and the necessary tentativeness of its conclusions, is pref¬ 
erable to a curriculum based on tradition or subjective reasoning. 
Brownell, apparently, strongly prefers the latter. He quotes him¬ 
self as saying to those of his correspondents who are trying to use 
the Committee of Seven placement of topics and who presumably are 
using arithmetic textbooks with the placing of topics at variance 
with the Committee of Seven findings: 

Vary your instruction; supplement the textbook presentation; devise new 
materials; insert new steps if necessary, or eliminate useless steps; and then 
teach again. When you are convinced that nothing else will relieve the situation, 
change the grade placement of topics, but only as a last resort. Moving topics 
upward is an easy way out, but it may be nothing more than a retreat from your 
problem. At best it is but a superficial solution, and in the end it may raise 
more problems than it solves.[5: 306]. 

This statement would make it seem that Brownell regards the 
grade placement in the textbook as more likely to be right than the 
teacher’s instruction, than the textbook presentation, than the ma¬ 
terials used, than the division of the work into steps. One cannot 
help wondering what evidence Brownell has for this assumption. 
One wonders too why he regards an attempt to fit the curriculum to 
the level of a child’s development as a superficial solution and what 
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ground he has for suggesting that this solution may raise more 
problems than it solves. Those of us who have used the Committee 
of Seven placement have found that it is solving far more problems 
than it has raised—indeed it has raised no serious problems whatso¬ 
ever. 

Research with regard to the total effect of a curriculum based on 
the Committee of Seven recommendations versus a curriculum 
organized along traditional and subjective lines is much needed. 
It cannot well be carried out until enough schools have used the 
Committee of Seven recommendations for a period of years to make 
such an evaluation meaningful. Certainly, research is completely 
lacking to indicate that any harm is done by waiting until children 
have reached the degree of development, as indicated by founda¬ 
tions tests and mental age, which enables them to attack a problem 
with efficiency and success. 
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THE ANECDOTAL BEHAVIOR RECORD IN MEASURING 
PROGRESS IN CHARACTER 


FERN H. BOWES 

Brightwood Demonstration School, Washington, D,C. 

* 

F or many years teachers have attempted to develop character as 
an essential part of children’s educational growth. Some teach¬ 
ers have kept records of changes in children’s growth in character. 
These records have served three purposes: (i) They have made more 
objective a teacher’s analysis of a child’s character. (2) They have 
been suggestive of next steps in helping the child. (3) They have 
added some satisfaction to the teacher’s work in character de¬ 
velopment. Plowever, because of the subjective character of the 
records, none of these purposes has been served adequately by the 
recording done by most teachers. 

In the past five years the anecdotal behavior record has been 
advocated as an objective method of recording character growth in 
children. This type of record was originated at the Rochester 
Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute 1 and was used extensively in 
the Washington character experiment. 

The anecdotal behavior record is a series of recordings of actual 
behavior responses of children in situations which arise both in and 
out of the classroom. It is kept, preferably, by several persons, such 
as the teachers, the parents, and the principal. The persons making 
the report attempt to record exactly what happened, without adding 
interpretations of their own. Anecdotes carefully recorded over a 
period of time give an objective picture of the personality of the child 
in action. 

The single anecdote may be described as a significant bit of the 
child’s behavior which is recorded for study. Illustrative anecdotal 
records for a third-grade boy follow. 

1 J. A. Randall, “The Anecdotal Behavior Journal,” Progressive Education, XIII 
(January, 1936), 21-26. 
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October 28: B. was chosen student council representative by the children. 

November 16: The suggestion was made today that teams for games be 
composed of boys versus girls. B. said three times that he thought the teams 
should be mixed. The group voted to have boys against girls. He accepted the 
outcome of the group vote with good grace and entered into the games happily. 

November 26: B. took charge of assembly today with fine poise. 

As a means of limiting the recording to anecdotes of greatest 
value, it is first necessary to set up objectives in character education. 
These objectives must be broad enough to cover the major expected 
outcomes and yet be specific enough to limit the number of anecdotes 
in order that the teacher be required to make only a reasonable 
expenditure of time. A list of objectives which answer these re¬ 
quirements may be found in an article by Charters. 1 From the total 
behavior of the child, as observed by the recorder, those actions 
which lie in the field of the character objectives are selected for 
recording. 

Over a period of time the record will normally include anecdotes 
showing behavior which is in harmony with the objectives set up 
and behavior which is not in harmony with those objectives. The 
former type of anecdotes may be called positive anecdotes; the latter 
type, negative anecdotes. Positive anecdotes may be indicated on 
the record with a plus sign, and negative anecdotes with a minus 
sign. If the anecdotes are dated, it is then possible to obtain a 
qualitative understanding of a child’s behavior by reading the record 
of anecdotes and a quantitative understanding of his progress by 
counting the plus and the minus signs recorded for him early in the 
year and comparing these with the number of plus and minus 
anecdotes for a comparable time later in the year. The value of the 
numerical record of plus and minus anecdotes, however, is more ap¬ 
parent when a teacher attempts to estimate the progress of a whole 
class. Reading the records of all pupils in the class would he time- 
consuming and might not give a clear picture of what had taken 
place. 

Figures 1 and 2, which show the number of plus and minus anec¬ 
dotes for thirty-nine third-grade children during three parts of a 

1 W. W. Charters, "Experiments in Character Education,” Educational Record , XV 
(July, 1934), 289-95. 
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Fig. i .—Plus (outlined squares) and minus (shaded squares) anecdotes recorded for nineteen 
boys during three periods in a semester. A star indicates a special conference with a parent. 
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semester, illustrate a method of utilizing anecdotal behavior records. 
For girls and boys combined there were 50 plus anecdotes and 64 
minus anecdotes during September and October. During December 
and January of the same semester there were 238 plus anecdotes 
and 43 minus anecdotes. The great increase in the proportion of plus 
to minus anecdotes is partly due to the intensive parent-education 
work that was carried on by the teacher of this group. However, 
experimentation by other teachers with studies of this type would 
be productive of interesting results. 

The technique of recording dated positive and negative anecdotes 
for obtaining a picture of the progress in character development of 
an individual child or of a class should prove useful in studying the 
effects of differing procedures on the character growth of children. 
It should, moreover, be useful in giving to teachers the same type 
of satisfaction and encouragement in their work with character 
education that test results showing improvement in their pupils’ 
reading give to them in the teaching of reading. This procedure will 
also be of service to teachers in helping them to analyze the progress 
of their classes toward the character objectives set up. A further step 
might well be the classification of the anecdotes into large areas or 
fields of objectives. This classification would further aid in under¬ 
standing the character level of the individual or the group and would 
be indicative of next steps with that individual or group. 



INSTRUCTION IN PENMANSHIP FOR 
THE LEFT-HANDED CHILD 


LUELLA COLE 
2521 Benvenue Avenue, Berkeley, California 

* 

THE PRESENT SITUATION 

T here are more than seven million left-handed persons in the 
United States . 1 This total is nearly equal to the combined popu¬ 
lations of Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Kansas, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oregon, and Utah. The majority of persons in this sizable 
army write either illegibly or laboriously, or both. 

Last autumn, of the two and a half million six-year-old children 
who (supposedly) entered Grade I, there were approximately one 
hundred and fifty thousand who preferred their left hand to their 
right. These pupils are scattered throughout the country on an aver¬ 
age of three to each class of ordinary size . 2 Because few of them are 
found in any one place, they will be trained in penmanship methods 
appropriate for right-handed children. Day after day throughout 
their first six school years, they will be taught by conscientious 
teachers to write badly. Six years from now most of them will 
emerge from elementary school using handwriting which is barely 
legible and which is produced awkwardly and at the cost of unreason¬ 
able effort. Teachers, parents, and pupils expect this situation; they 
do not know that these one hundred and fifty thousand pupils will, 
under ordinary conditions, be merely the innocent victims of an 
inappropriate method of instruction. 

1 These estimates are based on the results of sixteen school surveys involving a total 
of mare than 260,000 pupils. Taken together, they show that approximately 7 per cent 
of all boys and ; per cent of all girls arc left-handed. These percentages were applied to 
(1) the total population of the United States and (2) the number of six-year-old children. 
The best single reference on this subject is: Charles A. Selzer, Lateral Dominance mi 
Visual Fusion. Harvard Monographs in Education, No. 12. Cambridge, Massachu¬ 
setts: Harvard University Press, 1933. 

1 There appear to be fewer because some left-handed children learn in school to use 
the right hand, According to figures quoted by Selzer, based on nine school surveys, 
approximately 30 per cent of sinistrals have been taught in school to use the right hand. 
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It is the purpose of this article (i) to explain why left-handed 
pupils develop their customary bad habits and (2) to help teachers so 
to adapt instruction in penmanship to the natural muscular co¬ 
ordinations of left-handed children that these pupils need no longer 
be warped and twisted by an undesirable method of handwriting. 

ANALYSIS OF MALADJUSTMENTS SHOWN 
BY LEFT-HANDED PUPILS 

Emotional attitude .—The first and most obvious source of diffi¬ 
culty has nothing to do with the actual technique of writing. It is 
purely emotional. From his first day in school a left-handed child is 
subject to pressure. Both parents and teachers bewail his condition. 
They may encourage him to use his right hand. Even though noth¬ 
ing is said to him on this point, he may insist on trying to be right- 
handed because he is uncomfortable under the emotional pressure of 
being considered queer. If he succeeds in his attempt, he escapes 
from the nagging criticism—overt or implied—that is the normal lot 
of the sinistral, but he subjects himself to intense and continued 
nervous strain. Let any right-handed person who doubts the exist¬ 
ence of this strain resolutely write with his left hand for a month; 
he will gain some insight into the chronic nervous exhaustion that 
accompanies any effort to alter inborn eye-hand co-ordinations. 

The first step in the treatment of left-handed children is the 
removal of the usual emotional pressure. To accomplish this result, 
a teacher must begin by altering her own feeling that a left-handed 
pupil is a nuisance. As long as she has this all-too-typical attitude, 
she will inevitably communicate it to the pupil. Any child is emo¬ 
tionally blocked if he senses that his teacher thinks him some sort of 
freak. It is essential that a teacher be totally indifferent in the mat¬ 
ter of hand preference. She must literally not care in the least which 
hand a child rises. She must regard a preference for the left hand 
over the right as no more disturbing than the possession of blue eyes 
instead of brown. Until the resulting relaxed emotional atmosphere 
is achieved, any changes in technique will bring only mediocre 
results . 1 

1 The advantages of sinistrality may well be stressed, especially for boys. In any 
sport the “southpaw” holds most of the trumps, even though he often does not know 
how to play them. The left-handed pitcher and batter are definitely preferred; the left- 
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Right-handed systems .—Before the abnormalities of position 
shown by sinistrals are discussed, it seems desirable to describe 
briefly the essential characteristics of the average system of pen¬ 
manship in which they are usually trained. The right-handed pupil 
normally grips his pen somewhat less than an inch from the point, 
places his paper so that the bottom edge is at right angles to his arm, 
draws the edge of the pen point up the page, never pushing it , 1 and 
writes with a slant of about forty-five degrees from the base line. 
For school work he uses a fine pen point. As he writes, his hand is 
either beside what he has just written or beside and slightly below it. 
Because he writes from left to right, his hand automatically stays 
out of the ink and out of the way of his vision. 

The left-handed person, in order to enjoy the same advantages, 
should completely reverse the position of the paper, the slant of the 
writing, and its direction. In other words, he should proceed as 
shown in Figure i. If such a reversal were possible, there would be 
no problem at all. This “natural” procedure results, unfortunately, 
in a reversed script which not even the producer could read. The 
troubles of the sinistral arise essentially because he cannot write 
from right to left. He must, therefore, adopt at least the direction of 
script normal for the right-handed person. In actual practice, the 
grip on the pen, the angle of the paper, the slant- of the writing, and 
the relation of his hand to the base line are also thrust upon him. 
The results are usually fatal. 

Maladjustments of position. —i. If the pupil’s paper, grip, hand 
position, and slant remain those appropriate for his right-handed 
neighbors, he generally assumes the position shown in Figure 2. 
There are three objections to this position. In the first place, the 
pressure of the pencil causes the paper to “walk away” across the 
desk. If the right hand holds the margin, the middle of the paper 
wrinkles and then tears. In the second place, the hand promptly 
covers every letter as soon as it is written. Even with pencil this 


handed fencer holds a tremendous advantage; and the left-handed boxer has his power 
in a useful place. It is chiefly inside the schoolroom that use of the left hand appears to 
be a handicap, 

1 The upstrokes are usually made with the right side of the point and the down- 
strokes with the left. 
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arrangement is inconvenient; with a pen it becomes utterly impos¬ 
sible because the hand smears each letter before the ink can dry. 
Finally, the writer must push the pencil, not pull it. As long as pen¬ 
cil is used, this difference is unimportant, but the school pen has not 
yet been made which can be pushed directly up the paper from the 
base line. Anyone who does not believe this statement should grip a 
pen in the manner shown in Figure 9 (the normal grip for a left- 
handed person) and try to push it as if he were making the upstroke 
of an h, without either giving the pen a quarter-turn to the right or 
twisting the hand. Note that the pen is not held as is shown in 
Figure 7, in which the position of the pen is correct for a right-handed 
person. If the doubter tries to shove a school pen as a left-handed 
person has to do in order to produce a Spencerian slant, he will find 
that the pen does not want to move in this manner. If he pushes 
gently, the pen usually deposits a blob of ink; if he pushes it harder, 
it either spatters an entire galaxy of drops or else dives through the 
paper. After a reasonable amount of experimenting, a left-handed 
pupil usually hooks his arm across the top of his paper, turns his pen 
into the exact reverse of the usual position, and writes from the top 
downwards, thus getting a proper writing edge. Even though a child 
can push a pencil to produce a slant to the right, he should not do 
so, because he is building up a habit which will cause him trouble 
in the upper grades. 

2. If a child tips Iris paper so that the lower edge is at right angles 
to the arm with which he writes, he has made the first essential 
adjustment. Teachers from Grade I on must insist that the lower 
edge of the paper and the arm have the same relationship no matter 
which hand is used. This tipping of the paper results in a position 
that seems satisfactory enough. It is shown in Figure 3. This posi¬ 
tion does not, of course, alter the tendency of the hand to smear what 
is written or the need to push the pen. 

Only a left-handed child can realize the outstanding difficulty of 
this position. If he were an adult, he could look over his hand by 
leaning forward a little and could therefore see what he was writing. 
A child’s trunk is disproportionately short, with the result that his 
hand comes between him and his writing. The illustration in Figure 
3 was made from a photograph taken by placing the camera where 
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the writer’s head would be when he sits in a normal position; that is, 
the view is shown from the adult angle of vision. Even so, the letters 
i and j are hidden the hand. From a child’s angle, no letter to the 
left of the hand would be visible. The fundamental trouble with this 
position is, then, that the child’s hand is in the way. Since he is not 
tall enough to see over his hand, he turns his hand a bit and peeks 
under it. This position is shown in Figure 4. 

Here is the typical position of the sinistral in the early grades— 
before use of ink complicates matters. The chief alternative is the 
posture shown in Figure 2. The position in Figure 4 is a mixture of 
good and bad. It permits the writer to hold his paper at the proper 
angle, and it allows him to pull his pencil more often than he pushes 
it. If the posture could be maintained permanently, it would be 
acceptable, even though awkward. It cannot, however, he con¬ 
tinued. As soon as ink is introduced, the sinistral must abandon this 
position because Ids hand smears what he writes. Since he ha.s al¬ 
ready twisted his hand a little toward the left, he will probably twist 
it some more, until it is out of the ink. This procedure ends in the 
development of the typical “hook” of the left-handed child. The 
position of Figure 4 is bad, not so much because it causes trouble 
in Grade I as because it gives training in a technique winch will 
become increasingly unusable as the pupil progresses and, at the 
same time, will lay the foundation for an incurably bad habit. 

3. A change in the position of the paper is the first step toward a 
correct movement for left-handed pupils, but it does not, in itself, 
accomplish much if the slant remains unaltered. As long as teachers 
insist on a “right-handed” slant (a slant of about forty-five degrees 
to the right), the pupil, as soon as he begins to use ink, must make 
one of four adjustments. These four are not equally bad, but none 
of them is satisfactory and only one is even comfortable. 

a) The most common adjustment is the completion of the “hook” 
already started with the pencil. It is illustrated, in its early stages, 
in Figure 5. This position keeps the hand out of the ink, permits the 
pupil to see what he writes, and allows him to hold his pen in such a 
way that he can write with the edge of it. The posture is awkward, 
however, and the resulting script is usually poor. 

When ink is first used, the sinistral writes so slowly in this uncom- 
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fortable position that the ink has plenty of time to dry before his arm 
brushes across it. After a while he develops more speed (although 
his rate is always low), and he then finds that removal of his hand 
alone is not sufficient to prevent smearing. He therefore twists his 
arm around also, thus completing the “hook,” as is illustrated in 
Figure 6. He now practically lies down on the desk, drapes his arm 
over the top of the page, and twists his pen around until he can write 
with one side of the point. The pen is, in fact, exactly reversed; 
instead of using the right side of the pen point for upstrokes, he uses 
the left. The whole posture is uncomfortable and inefficient. More¬ 
over, it presupposes the presence of a desk to lie on. 

6) An occasional child makes a different adjustment by twisting 
his hand to the right instead of the left and turning his pen until it 
occupies the same position that it would occupy if it were being held 
by his right hand. The terrific strain of this position, which is pic¬ 
tured in Figure 7, is obvious. No teacher should ever allow it. Of all 
solutions, it is the worst. 

c) A few children never alter the position developed when they 
used pencils, the position shown in Figure 4. Since a pupil’s hand 
immediately smears what is written, he resorts to a laborious, unbe¬ 
lievably slow, but simple method of procedure. He writes three or 
four letters, lifts his left hand off the paper, carefully blots with his 
right hand the letters just produced, writes two or three more letters, 
and repeats the business of blotting. When he has perfected this 
method, he moves with the rhythm of a pendulum; his left hand 
swings in to write, then his other hand swings in to blot. He often 
produces a clean page, but the hopeless inefficiency of this method is 
too obvious to need comment. 

d) Finally, there is a small nucleus of intelligent youngsters who 
discover for themselves the only workable system that produces a 
“right-handed” slant without serious impairment of effectiveness 
and comfort. These children merely turn the paper around and write 
upside down, in the manner illustrated in Figure S. With this tech¬ 
nique the writing is visible, the hand stays out of the ink, the move¬ 
ment is comfortable, and the pen is held normally. Of the four ad¬ 
justments of the left-handed child to a right-handed system, only 
this adjustment is comfortable. It is also the only adjustment 
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that practically no teacher will tolerate! A child may hook his 
arm uncomfortably over his paper, he may twist himself into a 
position of strain and misery, he may hold his pen at artificial 
and absurd angles, he may plod laboriously along with a blotter 
—no matter how inefficient and unhappy he is, the average teacher 
will do no more than register a protest. Let him try the only 
comfortable adjustment, and she descends on him instantly, pester¬ 
ing him until he forsakes muscular relaxation for emotional peace. 

Writing upside down is not an ideal solution, but it involves only 
a mental inversion of the alphabet—-a relatively simple trick. There 
are better methods for the sinistral, but there are also several which 
are infinitely worse. 

The “ right-handed” slant .—The various abnormal positions of the 
pen are developed because teachers insist on the same slant from all 
children, irrespective of hand preference. As shown in Figure 1, the 
sinistral’s normal slant is to the left, at an angle of about forty-five 
degrees from the base line. To produce this slant, he has merely to 
write with the left edge of the point for the upstrokes and the right 
edge for the downstrokes. The resulting script is exactly as legible as 
a script that slants to the right. Most teachers, however, are so com¬ 
pletely under the domination of present-day systems in penmanship 
that they will not permit a variation. Since the child does not know 
that any other slant is possible, he strains and twists himself about 
in his efforts to meet the demands made of him. There is nothing 
sacred about any given angle of the finished script. The important 
thing is to allow pupils to use an angle that is natural and comfort¬ 
able. There have already been far too many innocent victims sacri¬ 
ficed for the preservation of a Spencerian slant. 

CORRECT PROCEDURES EOR TEACHING 
LEET-HANDED CHILDREN 

An appropriate method of instruction rests on five essentials: 
correct position of the paper, correct grip of the pen, correct relation 
between hand and base line, appropriate slant, and a usable writing 
implement. These matters will be taken up in order. The section 
will close with a few comments on movement and letter formation. 

Position of paper .—As already indicated, the paper should al- 
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ways be placed so that the lower edge is at right angles to the arm 
being used (see Figures i, 3, and 9). It is the special duty of the 
first-grade teacher to see that the paper is correctly placed. Since a 
left-handed child tends to imitate his neighbors, the teacher must 
insist repeatedly on a reversal of the usual position, until the child 
has developed a habit. If the first-grade teacher allows the pupil to 
start wrong, she is laying up trouble for him and for all subsequent 
teachers. 

Grip of pencil or pen .—The writing implement must, from the 
first, be grasped at least an inch from the point, and an inch and a 
half is better (see Figure 9). The usual right-hand grip prevents the 
pupil from seeing what he writes; moreover, as soon as he begins to 
use ink, his hand will make smears. If the pencil is gripped at the 
recommended distance from the point, even a very small child can 
see over or around his hand, and he will not be tempted to twist his 
hand to the left and peer under it. 

Again, it is the first-grade teacher upon whom the burden of 
training falls. It is unfortunate that left-handed pupils can learn so 
easily and docilely to write with a pencil by the method illustrated in 
Figure 4. A child who writes for two or three years in this way is 
practically “set” for the rest of his school career. Yet the position 
gives practice in two habits that cannot be continued as soon as ink 
is introduced. The hand must then be moved—usually farther to the 
left in accordance with the “set” already established—and the pen 
must be twisted so as to avoid the necessity of pushing it. The 
starting point of the whole business is the incorrect grasp of the 
pencil, with the resultant blocking of the child’s vision. 

Relation of hand and base line .—The right-handed person can keep 
his hand beside the word that he is writing, or to the right and slight¬ 
ly below the base line, or directly below each word as he produces it. 
He has a choice because his hand is always resting on the unused 
part of the page, even if it is held high enough to be actually on the 
unused portion of the base line. The sinistral has no such choice. 
His fingers are not so arranged that he can keep his hand to the right 
of his script, and there is no place at the left that will not smear his 
writing. He may, of course, hook his arm over the paper and keep 
Iris hand far above the base line, but this position is inefficient and 
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uncomfortable. There remains only one place for his hand: below 
the base line and far enough below to miss the longest loops. 

The correct position is shown in Figure 9. One should note not 
only the relation of the hand to the base line but also the method of 
holding the pen, of placing the paper, and of slanting the script. 

If the primary teacher has, from the beginning, insisted on the 
correct position of the paper and the correct grip of the pencil, she 
will have little or no trouble in the matter of hand position. If a child 
shows a tendency to twist his hand, she should at once analyze his 



total position and find out what is wrong. Incorrect placing of the 
hand is always a result, not a cause. It usually comes from a blocking 
of the vision because the child has gripped the pencil too near the 
point. 

Slant of the script .—Any slant between vertical and forty-five 
degrees to the left of the base line is entirely satisfactory. The degree 
of slant desirable for any given child depends on the precise angle of 
his paper, the exact distance of his fingers from the point of the pen, 
and the size and the shape of his hand. If he uses an extreme back¬ 
hand slant and holds the pen as close to the point as he can and still 
see over it, he is likely to smear the lower ends of the loops below the 
base line. Whenever this misfortune occurs, the child should be told 
to grip the pen farther back or else to write more vertically. Other¬ 
wise, he will twist his hand either to the right or to the left and as¬ 
sume some abnormal posture. If the child is comfortable, any slant 
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from vertical toward the left is as good as any other. The writing in 
Figure io shows two possible slants, both acceptable. Each child 
should develop the slant which he prefers. 

Naturally the slant must be taught from the start. The teacher 
should be careful to prevent the sinistral from imitating the slant of 
others. If there are two or three left-handed pupils in the room, it is a 
good idea to let them work in a group and imitate each other. When 
the pupils are first given copies of the alphabet, the sinistrals should 
receive copies properly written even if a right-handed teacher has to 



Fig. io 


produce them backhand. For blackboard writing, the teacher should 
reserve particular places for the left-handed pupils, preferably at a 
distance from the others, and should write all models with an appro¬ 
priate slant. 

Correct writing implements .—The left-handed pupil needs no spe¬ 
cial type of pencil. Pupils who have developed a completely reversed 
slant do not need a special pen. Many left-handed children, how¬ 
ever, prefer to write vertically or nearly so, because their hands are 
less likely to block their vision. In this case they cannot use the 
regular school pen. They can write with practically any fountain 
pen, since the points are more or less blunt and will move in any 
direction. If a nib must be used, either because the child has no 
fountain pen or because he is not allowed to use one, the point must 
not be stiff. The profiles of an ordinary and of an appropriate pen 
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point are shown in Figure 11. Any script that approaches the verti¬ 
cal cannot be produced with the straight point unless the pen or the 
hand is twisted. With the second point, one can write at any slant 
whatever. 1 The line is not quite so thin—but relaxed children are 
infinitely preferable to fine lines. Many a left-handed pupil achieves 
a rough imitation of this kind of point by turning his pen over and 
writing with the back. At first he is no better off than before, but 
soon he forces one of the two prongs slightly out of line and then has 
a more rounded nib than he had with the pen right side up. Bearing 
down hard enough to spread the prongs has a similar effect. 



Fig. 11 


The most appropriate pen points can be bought at Woolworth’s. 
The nibs cost one cent apiece and are stamped with the words 
“Woolworth Smooth Writing, No. 22, Made in England.” When a 
school is ordering pen points, it should order about 7 per cent fewer 
of the usual kind and substitute this type for the number omitted. If 
a school does not furnish them, the teacher should persuade each 
left-handed child to buy some points for himself. Expenditure of a 
dime will provide him with at least a semester’s supply of pens. 3 

Muscular movement .—The left-handed pupil may use either an 
arm-movement or a wrist-and-hand movement. In fact, the muscu¬ 
lar co-ordinations are exactly like those used by right-handed 
persons. When a teacher watches two pupils, one right-handed and 
the other left-handed, she should not be able to observe any dif¬ 
ference in movement between the two. 

Letter formation .—The proportions of the letters are, of course, the 
same no matter which hand is used, but the slant should be different. 
If the writing is vertical, the letters are likely to become somewhat 

1 It is essential that the usual pen point be abandoned. The system here described 
cannot be developed without a rounded nib. 

3 The best fountain pens for left-handed children are also obtainable at Woolworth’s. 
The prongs of the point are very slightly upturned as illustrated in Figure 11. The word 
“Wearever” is stamped on the clip. 
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rounded. As soon as a left-handed child has learned to write a few 
letters on the blackboard, he will have shown his preferred slant. 
The teacher should then give him an alphabet made up of letters 
having the desired slant and tell him to ignore any other. 

A FINAL WORD 

Left-handed children can learn to write as easily, as rapidly, as 
comfortably, and as legibly as anyone else; but they cannot do so 
as long as they are forced into a system intended for right-handed 
persons. I have taught dozens of sinistrals by the method described 
in this article. It works perfectly. Allowing left-handed pupils to 
twist themselves into strained positions is a form of cruelty to chil¬ 
dren. A teacher should grasp firmly the idea that the obtaining of 
any feature of any penmanship system is not worth straining a single 
child, Slant, quality of line, standard letter form, arm-movement, 
customary grip on the pen, standard pen points—not one of these is 
in itself important. Many a teacher makes a fetish of some feature, 
usually slant or arm-movement, and will permit no variation. Such 
a procedure sacrifices the child to the teacher’s pet ideas. Let every 
teacher realize that any legible writing which is produced without 
strain is good writing. 



THE LEGAL BASIS FOR DISMISSAL OF TEACHERS 
BECAUSE OF EXPRESSION OF 
POLITICAL OPINIONS 

J. LLOYD TRUMP 
Laboratory Schools, University of Chicago 

* 

I ssues sometimes arise with regard to the extent to which a teacher 
or a superintendent may engage in the expression of political 
opinions without incurring the danger of dismissal by the board 
of education. For this report the writer studied judicial decisions 
in order to ascertain general principles established by the courts. 

The amount of judicial authority with respect to expression of 
political opinions is relatively limited. In an extensive study Ed¬ 
wards 1 refers to but two representative cases dealing with this sub¬ 
ject. In one of these a California court held that a teacher may not 
in the classroom espouse the candidacy of a particular candidate for 
public office . 2 In the other, an Arkansas case, the court held that a 
city superintendent had the legal right outside the classroom to 
oppose vigorously the election of certain candidates to school-board 
membership . 3 Since the publication of Edwards’ study five cases 
have been decided giving additional interpretations to the problem. 

Two decisions have given further weight to the general principle 
that teachers may not take undue liberties in the expression of 
political opinions within the schoolroom. The first of these cases 
involved the making of seditious remarks in a junior high school 
class by a teacher in the schools of Eureka, California. The teacher 
made statements such as the following: “It is silly and foolish to 
salute the American flag.” “Russia has the best government in the 
world, and we have one of the worst.” “The United States has been 
the aggressor in every Avar that we have been in.” In affirming a 

1 Newton Edwards, The Courts and the Public Schools, pp. 449-51- Chicago: Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago Press, 1933. 

‘Goldsmith v. Board, of Education , 66 Calif. App. 157, 22 5 Ihic, 783, 

3 Gardner v. North Little Rock Special School District, 161 Ark. 466, 237 S.AV. 73. 
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decision of a lower court upholding the right of the board of educa¬ 
tion to dismiss the teacher, the court said in part: 

From the foregoing recital of acts and conduct of appellant, his unfitness to 
be the teacher of children of impressionable age sufficiently appears without fur¬ 
ther statement or other similar acts or conditions on his part which are disclosed 
by the evidence. Waiving all other circumstances, his demeanor in the classroom 
was in violation of the oath assumed by him to obtain bis credentials entitling 

him to teach.The preservation of onr nation depends upon the patriotism 

of its people.Our school code gives recognition to the principle that 

patriotism is to be instilled in the pupils attending our public schools. 1 

The decision is quoted at length since it indicates not only that 
a teacher may not express political opinions of a controversial nature 
in opposition to an accepted oath of allegiance but also that the 
schools are important in the preservation of the existing form of 
government and are to be used specifically for that purpose. 

That teachers may not express political opinions too freely in the 
classroom is further indicated by an Oregon case. A rule was passed 
by the board of education requiring that “teachers in the public 
schools shall, to the utmost of their ability, inculcate in the minds 
of their pupils, correct principles of morality and a proper regard 
for the laws of society, and for the government under which they 
live.” The board dismissed a teacher who violated this rule by mak¬ 
ing statements during school hours intended to create disrespect for 
the government. The court heid that the rule was, of necessity, 
one of the provisions of the teacher’s contract and that the teacher, 
having violated the rule, might be dismissed by the board. 2 

Two additional cases have been decided by the courts lending 
support to the general principle that teachers and superintendents 
may express political opinions as citizens outside the classroom. A 
Kentucky case, in which a teacher campaigned outside the class¬ 
room for a subdistrict trustee favorable to the teacher’s election to 
a position in the schools, is in point. The court, in upholding the 
teacher’s right to engage in this activity, said in part: 

Moreover, there is no showing that Miss Akers did anything that was wrong 
or corrupt or anything else but what any good citizen has a right to do in the 
support of the candidates of his choice. This being true, the county board had 

1 Board of Education of City of Eureka el al. v. Jewett, 21 Calif, (ad) 64, 68 Pac. (2d) 
404. 

2 Bump v. Union High School District No. .3, 144 Ore. ,390, 24 Pac. (2d) 330. 
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no right to adopt a rule that would preclude a school teacher from securing a 
position in the schools because of such support of a subdistrict trustee, 1 

Thus the court held that a rule with respect to political activities 
outside the classroom was beyond the authority of the board. 

A case involving similar principles was decided in Oregon. A 
group of teachers were charged with having solicited votes in the 
district for a larger budget to provide higher salaries and the reten¬ 
tion of a music teacher whose position was about to be abolished by 
the board. The board charged the teachers with insubordination 
and the arousing of enmities within the school district. The court 
held, however, that the teachers were within their rights in express¬ 
ing their political opinions outside the classroom and that they 
could not be dismissed for such action. 2 

One other judicial decision pertinent to this discussion was found. 
A statutory enactment in Michigan specified that, at the time of 
signing or renewing a teaching contract, teachers must subscribe 
to an oath in support of the state and the federal constitutions. A 
contract with a teacher who had not taken the required oath was 
dissolved by the board of education, and the teacher was dismissed. 
The court, in upholding the action of the board, held the oath to be 
a necessary part of a valid contract in that state. An agreement to 
which this oath was not attached was held to be void. 3 The right 
of a state legislature to require loyalty oaths was thereby upheld. 

Although the foregoing discussion indicates a sparseness of legal 
authority with respect to the problem under consideration, there is 
agreement on two general principles. Teachers are not allowed to 
express opinions of a political nature in the classroom if there is 
definite purpose of inculcating pupils with those opinions and if 
such ideas are definitely opposed to the existing type of government. 
In general, no limitation is placed on the political activities of 
teachers outside the classroom other than those imposed on citizens 
generally. The exact extent to which opinions may be expressed is 
a matter of fact to be decided by the courts in each case. 

1 Board of Education for Logan County et al. v. Akers cl al., 243 Ky. 177, 47 S.W. 
(ad) 1046. 

a Stoddard v. District School Board for School District No. 91 in Jackson County et al., 
140 Ore. 203, 12 Pac. (2d) 309. 

* Sander v. District Board of School District No. 10 of Royal Oak Township , Oakland 
County, 271 Mich. 413, 21G N.W. 66. 



CO-OPERATION IN TEACHING ELEMENTA 
PUPILS TO USE LIBRARY MATERU 


CARTER ALEXANDER 
Teachers College, Columbia University 

* 

T ile lag of practice behind the best educational ti 
ably greater in the case of the effective use of lib: 
than in the case of any other phase of elementary-sell 
all persons interested in improving elementary-schoi 
this lag at once raises important practical question! 
most significant of these questions are three: (i) Wl: 
sentials of the best educational theory in this area? ( 
chief cause of the lag between theory and practice? (, 
tical measures can be taken to cut down the lag? 

Before these three crucial questions are considered, 
to make clear the precise meaning assigned to the 
materials.” The term as here used means the reading a 
materials of a library that are in print. True, good im 
also handle pictures for the wall, lantern slides, sden 
moving and talking films, musical records, etc. This 
ever, considers only printed materials, 

MODERN THEORY ON TRAINING IN THE USE 
LIBRARY MATERIALS 

The essentials of the best modern theory on trainir 
school pupils to use library materials effectively inch 
ing points, given here for brevity in the form of prop 
i. In an elementary school that will fit children for t 
enriched and expanded curriculum , activities, and proj 
use of a great many library materials. To restrict chil 
school to a few prescribed textbooks is no more sensib 
pose that their parents live without automobiles, tel 
papers, magazines, radio, and motion pictures. 

2. In his use of library materials the elementary-scho 
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as early and as far as possible, learn to work independently of the 
teacher and the librarian. On no other basis can a teacher possibly 
read and use the desirable library materials with large classes and 
give to the individual pupil the attention expected in modern ele¬ 
mentary-school work. As Dale has pointed out, many of the recom¬ 
mendations in curriculum revision will get nowhere until better in¬ 
structional aids are available for teaching children to use effectively 
the library materials freely advocated in such recommendations. 1 

3. Instruction in the use of library materials should be adapted to the 
elementary-school children, not the other way round. The children were 
not made for the benefit of the library materials any more than man 
was made for the Sabbath. 

4. If an elementary-school child needs a given library knowledge or 
skill, there is some feasible way to teach it to him at his level. This 
proposition holds for using a dictionary in school or for using com¬ 
mercial catalogues, telephone directories, and time tables outside the 
school. All these require specific knowledges and skills that are valu¬ 
able in using a wide variety of library materials. There has been a 
great deal of poppycock on grade placement of reading, as far as 
factual information is concerned. For example, last year in a New 
Jersey elementary school, second-grade children became interested 
in a mold garden and fourth-grade boys in magnets. Both groups of 
children found the information that they needed in sixth-grade sci¬ 
ence books. They had no particular difficulty in reading these sixth- 
grade books well enough to get the information that they sought. 
Nonsensical views of placement of other library knowledges and 
skills are also found. For example, the librarian of a New Jersey 
city library will not allow pupils to use the card catalogue until they 
are high-school Seniors. She apparently does not know that Librari¬ 
an Aldrich at the Horace Mann School teaches third-grade children 
to use the school library’s extensive card catalogue, with splendid 
results. 2 

5. The poorer the library materials available for an elementary 

1 Edgar Dale, “Children’s Questions as a Source of Curriculum Material,” Educa¬ 
tional Research Bulletin , XVI (March 17, 1937), 66. 

2 Grace L. Aldrich and Cecile White Flemming, “A Library in Action in a Modern 
School,” Teachers College Record, XXXVIII (February, 1937), 389-404. 
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school, the more its pupils need to acquire library knowledges and skills 
in order that they may make the most of what they have. This truism 
should be self-evident, but many elementary-school workers con¬ 
sider it needless to teach any library skills until they have an exten¬ 
sive school library or public library. 

6. Profitable use of library materials requires special reading skills 
the acquirement of which is not provided, or is even prevented, by the 
reading work in many elementary schools. For example, the painstak¬ 
ing reading of every word in a passage and the oral reading of poetry 
are highly valuable in their places, but they are of no value and are 
even harmful when it comes to looking up reference materials in 
alphabetical, chronological, or numerical arrangements. Here the 
reader needs deliberately to overlook every word except what he 
seeks. Sound instruction in elementary-school reading provides for 
giving the special library reading skills, as well as the skills conven¬ 
tional in such grades. 

7. Grade placement of instruction in library knowledges and skills 
for elementary-school children varies mainly in intensity and in com¬ 
plexity, not in areas covered. For example, the ability to find items in 
an alphabetical list is needed by children from the first to the last 
elementary-school grade. The ability may be acquired or improved 
by using the class roll in Grade I, a simple dictionary in Grade III, 
and the World Almanac’s Index and the Abridged Readers’ Guide, in 
the upper grades. 

8. Instruction in the needed library knowledges and skills for ele¬ 
mentary-school children should conform to the soundest psychology of 
skills. A pupil can acquire a library skill only by doing for himself 
something requiring that skill. Such a skill cannot be given him 
through any amount of mere talking by the teacher or the librarian, 
nor can he ever acquire it by any method in which the instructor 
takes all the exercise. Fie can be induced to practice profitably only 
when he sees the need for practice. A few repetitions when he docs 
see the need will give greater mastery in the skills than much more 
practice imposed on him. 

9. Testing the acquisition of library knowledges and skills should 
stress use rather than verbal formulation. If you want to know 
whether a person has a given ability, see if he can use it. Note 
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that this test does not recommend seeing if the person can fluently 
talk, write, or fill out true-false statements about the ability. The 
soundest test of all is not what use the elementary-school child 
makes of library materials in the presence of his teacher or the 
librarian but what he does long after he has left school. 

CAUSE OE THE LAG BETWEEN THEORY AND PRACTICE 

Whatever the causes of the lag of practice behind theory in the 
use of library materials in elementary schools, one cause is easily 
foremost. This cause, in the writer’s experience and observation, is 
the isolated activities of the individuals or agents involved. Training 
elementary-school children to use library materials effectively is a 
co-operative job, its success depending on the team work of various 
persons. These individuals are the pupil, his teachers, his principal, 
his superintendent, his school librarian, other librarians involved, 
and his parents. The finest efforts made by certain of these persons 
to give effective mastery over library materials may be seriously 
handicapped by the passivity or the active antagonism of the others. 

Examples of the lack of such co-operation and illustrations of 
the resulting difficulties are numerous, but for clearness and brevity 
only three typical examples will be considered here. These three 
examples have to do with (1) library reading knowledges and skills, 
(2) facility in using items alphabetically arranged, and (3) home 
study. 

Library reading knowledges and skills .—It can scarcely be stated 
too emphatically that the effective use of library materials requires 
reading knowledges and skills markedly different from those needed 
in other kinds of school reading. A librarian, or any teacher who 
emphasizes the use of library materials, knows this fact, but many 
other teachers do not know it and their failure to co-operate here will 
undo much that a librarian or the finest teacher may do. For in¬ 
stance, elementary-school children cannot fully appreciate poetry un¬ 
less they read it aloud, word for word. In using many library materi¬ 
als, especially reference books, one needs deliberately to avoid reading 
all words except those likely to deal with the precise information 
desired. “Going around Robin Hood’s barn” is a mild characteriza¬ 
tion for trying to find a name in a telephone directory or a similar 
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listing by reading every word until one reaches the name sought. A 
librarian knows also that a child should come to library materials 
with a definite thing to be sought and, in his reading, deliberately 
omit everything not bearing on that purpose. What training for 
such reading are teachers giving a child when they require him on a 
book report to give abstracts of the book instead of telling about 
what deals with his needs or when they insist that he read thoroughly 
every book, even fiction, which he starts? As a matter of fact, a boy 
who reads the first few chapters of a story, then the end, and never 
the intervening chapters unless the other parts interest him suf¬ 
ficiently, is pursuing a highly valuable kind of library reading. He is 
learning to look for what meets his needs and to rule out all else. 

Alphabetical arrangements.—The importance of being able to find 
information among items alphabetically arranged would seem self- 
evident. Many elementary-school teachers may have faith in this 
skill, but their works are not in evidence. Otherwise their class¬ 
rooms would not contain dictionaries and individual encyclopedia 
volumes which are badly worn at the beginning and fresh at the end. 
Children using reference books in that way do not know the alphabet 
for practical library purposes; they always begin at the first and run 
down the whole preceding alphabet to find the letter they need. 
Again, a teacher who marks all the misspelled words in a set of 
pupils’ papers is losing a fine chance to have children use a dictionary 
with its alphabetical arrangement. If she tells a boy that he has three 
misspelled words on a page without indicating the mistakes, insulates 
him except for a dictionary, and tells him to find and correct his own 
misspellings, she is co-operating in teaching the use of an essential 
library skill. The writer has seen elementary-school teachers who 
seemed proud of the fact that their pupils did not know the alphabet. 
They will never be called blessed by any pupil who must later use 
reference books or an office filing system. The elementary classroom 
teacher has a splendid chance to co-operate in teaching alphabetical 
arrangement by setting up a classroom card file somewhat similar 
to, but much simpler than, the library catalogue. The writer has 
fully described such a file in an earlier article. 1 He has had enthusias- 

1 Carter Alexander, “A Library Aladdin Lamp for the Classroom,” National Elemen¬ 
tary Principal , XVII (December, 1937), 69-71. (Also, with comment by Ellen 
Fletcher, in: Wilson Bulletin for Librarians, XIII [November, 193S], 179-81, 189.) 
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tic approval of this card-file idea from school librarians and many 
classroom teachers. 

Home study. —Superintendents, principals, teachers, librarians, 
and parents who strive fanatically to abolish all home study seriously 
injure their pupils and children in learning to use library materials 
effectively. While certain undesirable types of home study are thus 
avoided, the net result is likely to be a great loss. Such persons turn 
out children accustomed for years to working with library materials 
under the eye of the teacher or the librarian. Then they pitch these 
children out into forty years of adult life where the individual must 
work with library materials on his own initiative. Why should a boy, 
who would resent being physically carried by his teacher or the 
librarian, be carried in his use of library materials until he is as big 
as his teacher? Weaning at the proper time is as essential in teach¬ 
ing children to use library materials as it is in rearing infants. 

■WHAT CAN BE DONE TO SECURE CO-OPERATION 

It is usually easy to show the need for team work among indi¬ 
viduals engaged in an undertaking the success of which depends on 
their effective co-operation; it is much harder to give practical rec¬ 
ommendations for bringing about such co-operation. We can at least 
start with the experience axiom that co-operation in any group never 
comes when all the individuals in it proceed on the principle of 
“letting George do it.” That method always winds up with “what 
is everybody’s business is nobody’s business.” 

Somebody has to take the lead or submit a program of action. In 
elementary-school work that somebody is most likely to be a teacher, 
a principal, a superintendent, or a school librarian. The eventual 
co-operation of other school workers and other librarians and of 
pupils and parents can be confidently expected by any school worker 
or librarian who will actually show what can be done in using mate¬ 
rials in elementary-school work and who presents a feasible program 
for such work. 

A list of library lessons is not the first thing needed in formulating 
such a program. Many of these are available in courses of study or 
workbooks—and have been available for years with precious little 
effect. What is needed is for each teacher to lay out the library 
knowledges and skills actually needed by her pupils in school and in 
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their outside interests. It will then be time enough to consider how 
to teach these knowledges and skills and to select the library lessons 
needed. The writer has prepared an extensive check list of such 
knowledges and skills, put up in convenient form for practical use by 
teachers. 1 

Once the library knowledges and skills needed by a particular 
teacher are listed, she and the school librarian, or a public librarian, 
can work together on the best ways of teaching them. Both have 
much to contribute, and the instruction will be all the better for 
being a joint effort. The librarian may come into the classroom for 
short basic lessons, and the teacher can carry on between lessons 
just as she does with special teachers of music and physical educa¬ 
tion. In particular, the teacher can have some systematic arrange¬ 
ment of library materials and a classroom hie, as previously de¬ 
scribed, which will give her children a much better understanding of 
why books are systematically arranged and catalogued in the library 
than the librarian alone would ever be able to achieve. 

The teacher, because of her constant emphasis on use, would also 
help the librarian and prevent such cataloguing as the writer saw in 
a certain elementary-school library where the children were sup¬ 
posed to use three separate catalogues, namely, author, title, and 
subject files. A teacher also is likely to influence the librarian to put 
as many books as possible on open shelves instead of in the stacks. 
The librarian is likely to show the teacher that no elementary-school 
child should ever consider using library materials unless he knows 
what he needs them for. The librarian can lead him to books that 
will give him information, thrill him with adventure, entertain him, 
put him to sleep, or what not, but the purpose must always be definite. 

The best way to get the co-operation of pupils and parents is to 
give them actual evidence of what effective use of library materials 
will do for the children. The writer has found that elementary- 
school children like the idea of putting library slaves to work for 
them as Aladdin did the slaves of his lamp. 2 

1 Copy will be sent on application to any reader who sends nine cents for postage to 
Carter Alexander, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 

a Carter Alexander, op. oit. A fuller discussion of the lamp idea may be found in; 
Carter Alexander, “Library Aladdin Lamps for Schoolmen,” School Executive, LVII 
(October, 1937), 62-63, 90. 
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The prospectuses and teacher helps put out by the Compton and 
the World Book encyclopedias are excellent for converting parents 
to tlxeir children’s need for knowing how to locate information. 
Much can be done also to induce interested parents to give their 
children at Christmas something besides fiction, a World Almanac, 
for example. 

As regards more extensive library materials for the school, a 
highly intelligent use of whatever is available will get parent support 
for richer provision. The library movement in elementary schools is 
very recent, and, like all late improvements, the library will obtain 
better equipment only as it shows full use of whatever is already at 
hand. A lot of free or inexpensive material is always available. For 
example, in any rural or small-town area there are usually in the 
homes of the children enough mail-order catalogues for some effec¬ 
tive lessons on using an index. 

At all events, anyone ti-ying to secure co-operation on training 
elementary-school children to use library materials effectively has 
one talking point that simply cannot be gainsaid: When an elemen¬ 
tary-school child has learned to use library materials effectively by 
himself, he has actually learned how to do something that he will 
need to do all his life. If he ever amounts to anything, he will be 
doing just that long after he has forgotten who taught him to do it, 
or when, or how. 



SELECTED REFERENCES ON PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION. II 


WILLIAM C. REAVIS and NELSON B. HENRY 
University of Chicago 

* 

T he January number of the Elementary School Journal present¬ 
ed selected references on general administration, state school 
administration, city school administration, and supervision. The ref¬ 
erences presented in this article are concerned with teaching staff, 
school finance, business management, and public relations. The pe¬ 
riod covered in the selection of the references is November i, 1937, 
to October 31, 1938. 

Teaching Staff 

62. Bowers, Harold J. “Ten Principles of Teacher Certification,” American 
School Board Journal, XCVI (June, 1938), 41-42, 92-93. 

Sets forth ten principles “consistent with our current educational philosophy 
and practice” to insure the attainment of the objectives of teacher certification. 

63. Bowlin, James A. “Attitudes toward Reasons for Discharge of Teachers,” 
School Review, XLVI (September, 1938), 532-38. 

A study of the opinions of school administrators, teachers, patrons, and pupils 
concerning actions and behavior which are valid reasons for discharging 
teachers. 

64. Carothers, Mary M. “How Detroit Hires Its Help,” Nation's Schools, 
XXII (September, 1938), 35-37. 

Describes the methods used in selecting and administering “noneducational" 
personnel in a large city school system. 

65. CoulbourN, John. Selection oj Teachers in Large City Sckool Systems, 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 740. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. Pp. x+178. 

A survey of administrative practices in the thirty-seven largest cities, with sug¬ 
gestions for basic criteria and standards to be employed in selecting teachers, 

66. Deffenbaugh, W. S. “Know Your Superintendent of Schools,” American 
School Board Journal, XCVI (March, 1938), 53, 88. 

A discussion, “addressed to new school-board members,” of the powers, the 
duties, and the relationships of the supcrintendcncy. 
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67. DejteNBAUGII, W. S. “Know Your Principal,” American School Board 

Journal, XCVII (July, 1938), 54, 84. 

Considers the duties and qualifications of the principal and his relations to 
other members of the staff. 

68. McAboy, Charles E. W. “Judging the Elementary-School Principal,” 

American School Board Journal , XCVI (February, 1938), 26. 

Discusses the qualifications of the principal and gives a rating sheet on the 
effectiveness of his relations with pupils, teachers, the community, and the 
superintendent. 

69. Matzen, John M., and Knapp, Robert H. “Teacher Participation in 

School Administration,” American School Board Journal , XCVII (Octo¬ 
ber, 1938), 27-28, 87. 

Eighty-nine superintendents in the Middle West indicated the degree to which 
their teachers participate in twenty-nine administrative functions. Advan¬ 
tages, dangers, and outcomes of teacher participation are discussed. 

70. Park, Dorothy G. “A Fourteen-Point Code for Superintendent and 

Teachers,” American School Board Journal, XCVI (June, 1938), 22-23. 
Criteria for establishing the ideal relationship between teacher and administra¬ 
tor. 

71. Peters, D. W. “Married or Single?” Nation’s Schools, XX (December, 

1937), 41-42- 

A study of the comparative teaching ability of married and single women 
teachers. 

72. Pittenger, B. F. “School Administration and School Personnel,” Ameri¬ 

can School Board Journal, XCVII (July, 1938), 17-18, 87. 

Emphasizes the necessity for care in the selection of personnel for co-operative 
participation in the formulation and the execution of school policies. 

73. Saylor, Galen, and Subcommittee on Retirement of the Educa¬ 

tional Planning Commission. “A Teachers’ Retirement System for 
Nebraska.” Nebraska State Teachers Association, Educational Bulletin, 
Mimeographed Series II, No. 3. Lincoln, Nebraska: Nebraska State 
Teachers Association, 1938. Pp. 59 (mimeographed). 

Analyzes the retirement practices of various states and outlines the main ele¬ 
ments of the proposed system for Nebraska. 

74. Scates, Douglas E. “Ten Years of Experience with a Single-Salary 

Schedule,” American School Board Journal, XCVI (March, 1938), 31-32, 
92. 

The author discusses the advances made under the schedule which gives equal 
pay for equal training and experience. The success of the plan is evidenced 
by the recent adoption by the school board of the new schedule on the single¬ 
salary basis. 
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75. Scott, Cecil Winfield. “Pennsylvanians New Protective Teacher-Ten¬ 

ure Law,” American School Board. Journal, XCV (December, 1937), 
3334 - 

A discussion and an evaluation of the protective-tenure law of Pennsylvania 
which grants permanent status to all teachers serving under contract in the 
public schools. 

76. Scott, Cecil Winfield. “Protective Teacher Tenure,” American School 

Board Journal , XCVI (April, 1938), 29-32. 

The author evaluates the major claims for protective teacher tenure, states the 
valid arguments for the plan, and makes recommendations for legislation. 

77. Woellner, Robert Carlton, and Wood, M. Aurelia. Requirements for 

Teaching Certificates. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938 
(third edition). 

Brings up to date information on the requirements of the regional associations, 
the various states, and the possessions of the United States. 

School Finance 

78. Advisory Committee on Education, Report of the Committee. Washing¬ 

ton: Government Printing Office, 1938. Pp. xii-J-244, 

A summary of the committee’s findings and recommendations regarding federal 
aid for public education. 

79. Bittermann, PIenry J. State and Federal Grants-in-Aid. Chicago: 

Mentzer, Bush & Co., 1938. Pp. x-pjso. 

A general treatise on grants-in-aid and their relations to various phases of the 
social order. 

80. Blose, David T. “Per Pupil Cost in Public Schools,” School Life, XXIII 

(December, 1937), in. 

A brief statistical report ol current expenses in state school systems. 

81. Chisholm, Leslie L. “Figuring Financial Ability of States To Support 

Public Schools,” Nation's Schools, XX (November, 1937), 37-38. 
Considers the percentage of total tax revenue which state and local govern¬ 
ments might reasonably be expected to devote to the support of their schools. 

82. Comstock, Lula Mae. Per Capita Costs in City Schools, 1930-37. 

United States Office of Education Pamphlet No. 81, 1938. Pp. 24. 

An analysis of current expenses in 308 city school systems. 

83. Cornell, F. G. “To Stabilize State School Support,” Nation’s Schools, 

XXI (May, 1938), 31-33. 

Proposes a formula for stabilizing the proportion of total school costs to be 
borne by state and local units. 

84. Covert, Tinon. State School Taxes and State Funds for Education and 

Their Apportionment in Seven States, 1034-35. United States Office of 
Education Pamphlet No. 78, 1938. Pp. iv-b-22. 
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Describes the apportionment to schools of the revenues provided from state¬ 
wide sources in California, Colorado, Indiana, Michigan, Mississippi, Ten¬ 
nessee, and Wyoming. 

85. Covert, Timon, and Keesecker, Ward W. Legislative Plans for Financ¬ 

ing Public Education. United States Office of Education Pamphlet No. 
79, 1938. Pp. vi+44. 

Discusses basic principles, present practices, and trends; gives examples of 
state plans; provides a check list for evaluating existing systems; and outlines 
a hypothetical plan, which includes important desirable features. 

86. Cyr, Frank W., Burke, Arvid J., and Mort, Paul R. Paying far Our 

Public Schools. Scranton, Pennsylvania: International Textbook Co., 
1938. Pp. x+198. 

Written to give the average layman, clearly, concisely, and briefly, the facts and 
principles that he needs to answer questions on school finance. 

87. Finance and Business Administration. Review of Educational Research, 

Vol. VIII, No. 2. Washington: American Educational Research As¬ 
sociation of the National Education Association, 1938. Pp. 108-212. 
A review of the research in the period from December, 1934, to December, 1937. 
A number of studies in the field of public administration and public finance have 
been included where applicable to education. 

88. Fitzpatrick, F. B. “Buying Educational Service,” Virginia Journal of 

Education, XXXI (April, 1938), 271-72. 

Reviews expenditures for educational service in J 933-34 and compares costs 
of education in rural and urban sections of the United States as a whole and in 
the state of Virginia. 

89. Ganders, Harry S. “Federal Relations to Education, 1931 and 1938,” 

Nation’s Schools, XXII (July, 1938), 18-20. 

A comparative summary of two important reports on the problem of federal 
relations to education in the United States. 

90. Hauser, L. J. “An Evaluation of the Differential in State Aid in Terms of 

Adaptability,” American School Board Journal, CV (December, 1937), 
23-24. 

An argument for determining relative school costs instead of relying merely on 
current practice as a criterion for establishing differentials in state and federal 
aid between elementary and high schools. 

91. Kindred, L. W. “Nonpublic School Support,” Nation’s Schools, XXII 

(October, 1938), 21-22. 

A review (1) of the constitutional restrictions on the use of public funds for 
nonpublic schools and (2) of court decisions involving indirect forms of aid. 

92. Morgan, Walter E. Financing Public Education in California. State 

Department of Education Bulletin No. 15. Sacramento, California: 
State Department of Education, 1937. Pp. viii+22. 

Describes the present state system of school finance. 
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93. Mort, Paul R., and Lawler, Eugene S. “Comparison of the Ability of 

Rural and Urban Areas To Support Education,” Elementary School 
Journal , XXXVIII (January, 1938), 337-43. 

Gives data from five states showing the comparative abilities to support edu¬ 
cation in districts of varying degrees of urbanization. 

94. Reeves, Floyd W. “Federal Relations,” Nation's Schools , XXI (March, 

1938), 25-27- 

The chairman of the President’s Advisory Committee on Education lists ten 
essential elements that he believes should be incorporated in legislation provid¬ 
ing federal assistance to education in the states. 

93. Why Schools Cost More. Research Bulletin of the National Education 
Association, Vol. XVI, No. 3. Washington: Research Division of the 
National Education Association, 1938. Pp. 127-78. 

Surveys the trend in school costs from 1S70 to 1936, with special attention to 
the period 1914-30. Shows the degree to which certain factors have influenced 
the rise in school expenditures. 

Business Management’ 

96. Almack, John C. “Making the Salary Schedule,” American School Board 

Journal, XCVI (April, 1938), 19-20; (May, 1938), 23-25. 

The chief reasons why teachers’ salaries are low, according to the author, are 
(1) the tendency to promote the educational program at the expense of the 
workers, (2) the theory that teachers should render service without pay, and (3) 
the lack of a sound basis on which to compute their compensation. Principles 
which should be recognized in providing just salaries are proposed. 

97. Crawford, Will C. “Adequate, Well-located Sites in a Long-Range 

School Building Program,” American School Board Journal, XCVI 
(April, 1938), 45-46. 

Suggests criteria for selecting a school site and presents a score card with 
weighted items. 

98. Dauley, W. G. “Lighting—First or Last?” American School Board 

Journal, XCVI (June, 1938), 25-28. 

Urges adherence to recommended standards of illumination for schools. Help¬ 
ful suggestions and supporting data are given. 

99. Garver, Harlie. “Appraising for Insurance,” Nation’s Schools, XXI 

(May, 1938), 53-55; “Facts on Insurance,”-, XXII (September, 

1938), 55 - 57 - 

A discussion of the need for accurate periodic appraisal of school property, ade¬ 
quate insurance coverage, proper distribution of policies and premium dates, 
and frequent inspections. 

1 See also Item 528 (Engelhardt) in the list of selected references appearing in the 
November, 1938, number of the School Review. 
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100. Halsey, R. H. F. “How Much Light for Schoolrooms?” American School 
Board Journal, XCVI (January, 1938), 27-28. 

Considers the question of lighting from the viewpoint of costs and criticizes 
the lack of agreement on standards of school lighting which might be deter¬ 
mined by scientific research. 

ior. Harrison, W. K., and Fouilhoux, J. A. “Reducing the Cost of School- 
Building Construction,” American School Board Journal, XCVI (Jan¬ 
uary, 1938), 49-50. 

Lists the items which go to make up the total cost of a school plant and gives 
suggestions regarding the points at which possible reductions may be made. 

102. Joyner, S. C. “Buying School Insurance,” American School Board Jour¬ 

nal, XCVI (March, 1938), si-52, 91. 

A comprehensive statement of factors considered in the rate-making procedure 
for each type of insurance geucrally carried by school districts. 

103. McClinton, J. W. “Problems of School Buying in Intermediate and 

Smaller School Districts,” American School Board Journal, XCV (No¬ 
vember, 1937), 36-37' 

Notes four problems pertaining to school buying and advocates a policy of 
selective buying. 

104. Miller, Chester F. “Control and Storage of Supplies,” Nation’s 

Schools, XX (December, 1937), 57-58. 

Reports advantages and disadvantages in various procedures followed by 
school-supply departments. 

105. Morey, Victor P. “Progress in Uniform Fiscal Procedure,” American 

School Board Journal, XCVI (April, 1938), 43-44. 

The data given show the rapid growth of standardized accounting systems 
and suggest the desirability of state-prescribed classifications to make possible 
comparison of various types of expenditures. 

106. Rogers, James Frederick. The School Custodian. United States Office of 

Education Bulletin No. 2, 1938. Pp. vi+44. 

Report of a nation-wide survey of practices relating to selection, training, 
duties, supervision, and salaries of janitors and janitor-engineers in school sys¬ 
tems of various sizes. 

107. Schmidt, H. W. “Some Blunders in School-Building Planning,” American 

School Board Journal, XCVI (January, 1938), 29-32. 

Furnishes examples of the results of bad or careless planning and indicates that 
much improvement could be made by designers. 

108. The School Plant and Equipment. Review of Educational Research, Vol. 

VIII, No. 4. Washington: American Educational Research Association 
of the National Education Association, 1938. Pp. 365-492. 
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A review of the research that has been made in the field during the period of 
April, 1935, to April, 1938. 

log. School Supplies, National Association of Public School Business Officials, 
Bulletin No. 6. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: National Association of Pub¬ 
lic School Business Officials (H. W. Cramblet, Secretary, 341 South 
Bellefield Avenue), 1938. Pp. 144. 

A report of studies made under the direction of the association’s Research 
Committee on Supplies and Equipment. Deals with selection, purchase, stor¬ 
age, and distribution of supplies in city school systems. 

no. Stooteer, S. M. Report of the Superintendent of Public Schools of the City 
of Wilmington, Delaware, for the Biennium Beginning July 1, 1935, and 
Ending June 30, 1037, pp. 107-13. Wilmington, Delaware: Board of 
Public Education. (Quoted in: “The Wilmington Program of School- 
Building Operation,” American School Board Journal, XCVII [October, 
1938], 60, 62.) 

Describes the maintenance and operation plan for the city schools, which 
has been particularly effective through the application of carefully considered 
policies of personnel management. 

in. Viles, N. E., and Carpenter, W. W. “Building Maintenance and the 
School Janitor,” American School and University, X, 215-18. New York: 
American School Publishing Corp., 1938. 

A discussion of factors making for poor janitorial service. Offers suggestions 
regarding qualifications, relations, responsibilities, and training of janitors. 

Public Relations' 

112. Carter, T. M. “Citizens Evaluate Their Schools,” School and Society, 

XLVII (June 4, 1938), 719-23. 

The complexity and the indefiniteness of social forces and social demands 
make it impossible to set up a table of absolute values upon which certain social, 
moral, and ethical objectives of the schools may be evaluated. 

113. Eye, Glen G. “The Public School and Special-Interest Influence,” 

American School Board Journal, XCVI (May, 1938), 44-45. 

A brief analysis of types of pressure groups, desirable and undesirable, which 
seek to use the schools for their own purposes. The author proposes “five tests 
worth applying” in dealing with these groups. 

114. Greene, Richard T. “The Board of Education and the Public,” American 

School Board Journal, XCVII (October, 1938), 19-21. 

A board member points out that the local board of education is the means 
through which the people keep control of the schools. 

1 See also Item 413 (Chambers) in the list of selected references appearing in the 
September, 1938, number of the Elementary School Journal and Item 529 (Engelhardt) 
in the November, 1938, number of the School Review. 
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115. Moeiilman, Arthur B. Social Interpretation. New York: D. Applet 011- 

Century Co., Inc,, 1938. Pp, xiv+4S6. 

Develops a functional concept of “social interpretation" as basic and comple¬ 
mentary to all institutional planning and progress, laying emphasis, of course, 
on public-school interpretation. 

116. MornTT, Frederick J. “Board of Education vs. Parent-Teacher As¬ 

sociation,” American School Board Journal, XCV (November, 1937), 
19-21, 95 ' 

Discusses the place of the parent-teacher association in school affairs. 

117. Reller, Theodore L. “An Improved Public-Relations Calendar,” Amer¬ 

ican School Board Journal, XCVII (September, 1938), 24-26. 

A calendar is suggested as a means of insuring serious consideration of the 
planning and the execution of the public-relations program, 

11S. Rossbach, Edith. Parenl-Teachcr Activities at Lincoln School. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 193S, Pp. xiv+42. 

A description of the school-centered, parent-centered, and community- 
centered activities of the Lincoln School. 

119. Sexson, John A. “Public Relations,” School and Society, XLVII (March 

19, 1938 ), 353 - 59 - 

Urges the need for desirable objectives in a public-relations program and 
enumerates several such purposes. 

120. Stracke, George A. “Pictures and Public,” Nation’s Schools, XX (De¬ 

cember, 1937), 30-32. 

Makes suggestions on the use of photographs and motion pictures as a means of 
interpreting the schools to the public. 



Educational Writings 

* 

REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

Democracy in Supervision. —The dominant emphasis on democracy and 
co-operation in education has for some time been affecting supervisory theory 
and practice, but analytic discussions which actually implement democracy in 
supervision are rare. The volume here reviewed 1 is the third publication of 1938 
attempting to suggest democratic practices in supervision. The Preface states: 

Administrative and supervisory officers have been reluctant, in many cases, to share 
their authority and their policy-determining roles with classroom teachers. Too many 
supervisors believe that teachers must be closely supervised in order to prevent them 
from shirking [p. vi]. 

[The book’s] central thesis is that the kind and the amount of supervision which 
should be provided depend upon the qualifications of the teaching staff.self¬ 

supervision imposed by a professional group upon itself is far more effective than any 
other form of supervision [p. v]. 

[Changes in supervision] will be In the direction of making supervision a co-operative 
undertaking. The responsibility for the successful inauguration of these changes rests 
with teachers to at least as great an extent as it does with administrative and super¬ 
visory officers [p. viij. ' 

The emphasis on the teacher’s responsibility in co-operative school work is 
most welcome since it is often overlooked when teachers are complaining about 
non-co-operative administration and supervision. A further emphasis on the 
responsibility of the teacher-training institution is also wholesome and much 
needed. 

Five units comprise the content, titled as follows: I. “Frame of Reference: 
Education in a Democratic Society,” II. “The Relationship between Teacher 
Qualifications and Supervision,” III. “The Induction and Guidance of Be¬ 
ginning Teachers,” IV. “Professional Improvement of Teachers in Service: A 
Co-operative Enterprise,” and V. “The Special Subjects in the Modern School.” 

The titles clearly indicate that the authors’ concept of supervision, while 
splendidly democratic and co-operative, is limited in scope. No reference what¬ 
ever is made to aspects other than the improvement of teachers in service. The 
treatment does not remotely approach coverage of the field of supervision as it 
operates at present. 

Unit I is a sensible, easily read argument for democracy in educational proc¬ 
esses. In Unit II, 50 per cent of the space is given to quotations in small 

1 Alonzo F. Myers, Louise M. Kifer, Ruth C. Merry, and Frances Foley, Co-operative 
Supervision in the Public Schools. New York: Prentice-I-Iall, Inc., 1938. Pp. xviii+340. 
$2.50. 
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print, a presentation which retards reading. While the materials quoted are 
excellent, less quotation and more interpretation and synthesis would have been 
desirable. Unit III also contains much quoted material but is probably the 
best treatment, if not the only treatment appearing in a textbook, of the in¬ 
duction of new teachers. A much more adequate bibliography of city school 
bulletins should have been included. Unit IV discusses the standard techniques 
in routine fashion and is neither as complete nor as lively as older discussions. 
Two of the most widely used standard references and a number of minor pub¬ 
lications are omitted from the Bibliography. Unit V on the special subjects con¬ 
tains much first-class material. The emphasis on the special supervisor as a 
consultant is sound and is in line with present theory. There still seems, how¬ 
ever, to be an emphasis on subjects as subjects. There is much excellent refer¬ 
ence to individual differences and pupil purposes, but the reviewer believes that 
an excellent opportunity to discuss the special subjects in relation to the unified 
program was missed. 

The volume is not a major contribution to supervision. It is a good treatment 
of certain aspects of the field. The discussion is not always well balanced al¬ 
though the writing is, in the main, very good. Bibliographies arc limited. Exer¬ 
cises and study questions are omitted. The book’s chief merits lie in the con¬ 
crete, specific illustrations in some oE the units and in the consistently followed 
effort to be practical. 

W. I-I. Burton 

University of Southern California 

Practical Suggestions eor tiie Improvement of the Rural School.— 
Until two or three years ago there was a drought in effective literature about the 
rural school. The stream of publications in the early twenties all but dried up. 
The years that followed saw much good work and excellent experimentation 
but little publication. Of late, a number of worth-while volumes have appeared, 
and among the very best of these is the book under review. 1 

It combines, in extremely practical fashion, the author’s intimate experience 
in various aspects of rural education with the results of her experimentation and 
study. The procedures suggested have, most of them, been successfully tried 
out by the author’s thirty rural critics of the State Teachers College, Buffalo, 
New York, where she is director of rural education. 

It is important that such a work as Dr. Wofford’s be written, for the small 
rural schools, to the number of perhaps seventy-five thousand or more, will be 
with us for the length of my predictable future. Low population density, 
topography, and certain other factors will successfully bar the elimination of 
the small school as an attendance unit, however large administrative units 
become. 

1 Kate V. Wofford, Modern Education in the Small Rural School. New York: Mac¬ 
millan Co., 1938. Pp. xiv+582. $2.75. 
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After an introductory part which sketches the place of the small rural school 
in our changing rural society, three practical parts of five or six chapters each 
follow. The first of these deals with the organization of the school for teaching 
learning and living. It considers program-making, record-keeping, providing 
for the time that the child spends outside recitations, caring for the exceptional 
child, individualizing instruction, and organizing the school for democratic 
living. The second part considers the curriculum, books as tools, buildings and 
grounds and the use made of them, and modern aids in teaching. The final part 
is concerned with the community and its agencies and their relation to the 
school. 

Not the least valuable features of the book are the eight appendixes, which 
under seventeen heads give concrete, tested forms and devices covering every¬ 
thing from report cards to a suggested constitution for a rural-school club and 
the outline of a simple survey form that the pupils themselves can use for learn¬ 
ing about their community and relating the knowledge acquired to their school 
work. 

Modern Education in the Small Rural School can be recommended without 
reservation as a textbook in undergraduate teachers’ colleges and normal 
schools and as the guide par excellence to the isolated teacher in rural areas who 
is anxious to improve her work but is uncertain how to proceed. 

Edmund deS. Brunner 

Teachers College , Columbia University 

Teaching Arithmetic tor Insight as Well as tor Use. —Teachers in the 
upper elementary grades will welcome stimulus and information which will help 
them so to teach arithmetic that it will lose much of its weary mechanical nature 
and grow into a course in quantitative thinking with concepts which are indis¬ 
pensable to our scientific civilization. In 1927 Robert Lee Morton, of Ohio 
University, published 7'eaching Arithmetic in the Intermediate Grades. This book 
was a popular contribution to teaching technique and has had great influence. 
The present volume 1 is a revision and an enlargement of the earlier book and as 
such should find many warm friends who will use and enjoy it. Volume I, pub¬ 
lished in 1937, is a revision and a re-writing of an earlier book for the primary 
grades. 

Prospective teachers of arithmetic, especially in Grades IV, V, and VI, will 
find this book a complete, carefully written, simply organized, and readily 
understood textbook filled with scientifically sound methods for organizing and 
presenting all phases of arithmetic. Teachers of experience will find stimulating 
ideas that will help them to teach better. Morton claims that "it is designed for 
teachers, prospective teachers, supervisors, superintendents, and other students 
of elementary education” (p. v), and the reviewer agrees that all these, and 

1 Robert Lee Morton, Teaching Arithmetic in the Elementary School: Vol. II, Inter¬ 
mediate Grades. New York: Silver Burdett Co., 1938. Pp. xii+538. $2.72. 
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teachers of teachers, and prospective teachers in colleges or normal schools also, 
will warmly welcome Morton’s new book and modern ideas. 

Chapter i is an outstanding presentation of the general point of view of 
“meaningful” teaching of arithmetic in contrast to the drill theory and the 
theory of incidental learning: 

It [the meaning theory) holds that arithmetic is a system of interrelated principles, 
that children will become interested in learning it for its own sake as well as for its 
obvious usefulness, that understanding must come before drill, that new steps must be 
discovered by pupils rather than merely accepted by them, that drill if not given pre¬ 
maturely has an important function to perform, and that through arithmetic children 
should learn to do quantitative thinking [pp. 18-19]. 

The remaining pages of chapter i deal with the following functions of arith¬ 
metic instruction: (1) computational, (2) informational, (3) sociological, and 
(4) psychological. The first two of these four categories are self-explanatory. 
By the sociological function Morton means the application of arithmetical 
abilities in practical affairs. Computation and information are useless unless 
useful. By “psychological function” he means the use of number as a method 
of thinking. He quotes Judd and Brueckner liberally in defense of this position. 
For example: “To reduce arithmetic to a few practical applications would be to 
neglect the general idea of precise thinking on which our mechanical and scien¬ 
tific civilization rests” (p. 31). This viewpoint is the basis for teaching arith¬ 
metic for insight, as Morton champions. I-Ie concludes that arithmetic which 
gives “due consideration to the informational, the sociological, and the psycho¬ 
logical functions, as well as to the computational function, is an indispensable 
part of the training of the young” (p. 33). 

The remaining chapters of the book are devoted to systematic presentations 
of the teaching of operations with whole numbers, fractions, decimals, per¬ 
centage, denominate numbers, mensuration, problem-solving, and use of tests. 
Each unit is carefully organized into one or more chapters filled with interesting 
detail. 

Morton advocates systematic instruction. In beginning any major unit, 
whether with whole numbers, fractions, or percentage, he would take an inven¬ 
tory of the child’s knowledge and training. Often this inventory-taking is 
largely an individual matter, since group tests, at best, are really not reliable on 
finer points. Such preliminary testing enables the teacher to begin “where the 
pupils are rather than where she thinks they ought to be” (p. 181). Only on 
such a basis can a teacher develop mathematical insight. 

After the inventory, fundamental principles for “teaching, not telling” are 
presented. This presentation is given with remarkable thoroughness and covers 
all phases of the subject which an intelligent and informed teacher should know. 
All recommendations are based on research either by the author or by other 
experienced investigators. The footnotes show a satisfying familiarity with the 
literature in the field, as does also the aptly annotated bibliography at the end 
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of each chapter. As teaching aids there also appear at the end of each chapter a 
set of “Questions and Review Exercises” and a “Chapter Test,” both of which 
are valuable aids for the reader. 

If there is any major adverse criticism of this textbook, it would be that the 
treatment is so over-scientific as to be a bit cold and lacking in human qualities. 
One of the major problems confronting many arithmetic teachers is one of de¬ 
veloping interest, drive, or, to use a worn-out term, a “felt need.” Although 
heroic and persistent emphasis on understanding and insight makes one feel that 
this emphasis is really Morton’s technique for developing in the child an interest 
and a desire to learn, one also feels that the book leaves something to be desired 
on this human, nonscientific aspect of the teaching of arithmetic. 

However, for a scientific presentation and a stimulating, well-organized treat¬ 
ment of the teaching of arithmetic, Morton has written a usable and a useful 
book. 


Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 


H. C. Christo fferson 


Problems of Abnormal Behavior. —Many books on the problems of 
psychopathic behavior have recently been written especially for the purpose of 
giving the general reader some systematic knowledge of psychopathology. In 
many instances the authors also attempt to give the lay reader help in re¬ 
orienting his own behavior. The book under review 1 docs not attempt especially 
to deal with everyday behavior or to make suggestions regarding the reorienta¬ 
tion of the reader’s difficulties. In the Preface the author states that his purpose 
is to describe nervous and mental diseases in simple terms and to point out the 
problems of the “public lunatic,” that is, the person who influences others 
through his own abnormality. 

The book of 520 pages is composed of 65 chapters, a short glossary, and an 
index. The first reaction of the reviewer was a question why the book is divided 
into so many chapters, some of which are only four pages long (chapter xxxviii) 
and some less than three (chapter xxxvi). Chapter divisions are supposedly 
made to facilitate the presentation of different topics, but there is no logical 
reason for some of the divisions which the author of this book has made. As an 
example, Part IV deals with traumatic hysteria and is divided into six chapters 
dealing with the results of encounter with bandits, lightning stroke, electric 
shock, minor head injuries, major head injuries, and injuries to extremities. In 
the first place, all these topics could very well have been discussed in one chap¬ 
ter, and, in the second place, the reviewer doubts the wisdom of discussing 
encounters with bandits or electric shock in such a book. If the author is pre¬ 
senting a description of nervous and mental diseases, as he states in the Preface, 
it is questionable whether encounter with bandits is a common cause of the 

’ C. S. Bluemel, The Troubled Mind: A Study of Nervous and Mental Illnesses. Balti¬ 
more: Williams & Wilkins Co., 193S. Pp. x+520. $3.50. 
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development of nervous or mental diseases. The author might well have written 
a chapter on “rounding a curve at high speed” or “falling out of a fourth-story 
window.” The author states that “an encounter with holdups or bandits is not 
altogether an uncommon experience in modern American life” (p. 217). From the 
reports of police departments the reviewer is inclined to believe that such an 
encounter is an uncommon experience, that is, in relation to the total number of 
experiences which each person is likely to have. Furthermore, careful reading of 
chapters xxxviii and xxxix shows that encounters with bandits, lightning strokes, 
and electric shock all produce nervousness and a sense of unreality, pains, 
dizziness, and other symptoms which show no differential between the kinds of 
traumata and the reactions to them. 

From page 359 on, the author discusses mental abnormality. The topics are: 
illusions, delusions, hallucinations, confusional reactions, senile dementia, 
paresis, melancholia, paranoia, dementia praecox, mania, infantilism, the psy¬ 
chopath or infantoid, and the public lunatic. These topics are indeed a curious 
mixture for presentation of the problems of mental abnormality. Many of the 
chapter headings contain obsolete terms, such as “melancholia,” “infantilism,” 
and “psychopath,” each of which supposedly signifies some mental disease. 

Probably 60 per cent of the content of this book is made up of case studies, 
which are brief and extremely well presented. The reviewer is somewhat puz¬ 
zled by the fact that the author makes little attempt to present a co-ordinated 
and correlated theory of neurotic manifestations or mental disorder but merely 
presents varying symptoms in a somewhat disconnected fashion. The first 
chapter gave the reviewer an excellent impression of the book and a hope that 
the rest of the material would be as carefully wriUen and as interesting. This 
chapter deals with fixed ideas in the normal mind, and it not only presents inter¬ 
esting material but also raises many questions regarding the meaning of the 
rigidity of human behavior in everyday activities. 

The book is well written, and there is no attempt to dramatize in the news¬ 
paper style which is often observed in popular books. Although it is doubtful 
whether any student will be able to systematize his knowledge in the field by 
reading this publication, the book will give him a great deal of information and, 
in this respect, is highly recommended. 

Mandel Sherman 


University of Chicago 


Fundamentals oe Physical Education in Elementary Schools.— Since 
it is now believed that the child is an organism which learns “all over,” the so- 
called “academic training” of elementary-school teachers, traditionally limited 
largely to matters of the mind, is quite inadequate. Any attempt, therefore, to 
assist the already overburdened classroom teacher in the complete education of 
boys and girls is commendable. By developing an entire program of physical 
education for Grades I-VI and by applying it in an actual situation, the authors 
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of the volume under review 1 not only have helped the classroom teacher and the 
supervisor of physical education but have made a significant contribution to 
professional education as well. 

The authors are concerned with the systematic building of big muscle skills 
and associated knowledges, attitudes, and appreciations from Grade I to the 
junior high school. Balance, timing, force, and direction or accuracy are con¬ 
sidered the fundamentals which are basic to the control of an object or of the 
body itself. The book is organized by grade levels. Each grade is divided into 
units, which, in turn, are made up of a series of lesson plans. Rather specific 
objectives are established, and the appropriate activities and outcomes are 
listed. There has been an attempt to give progression in fundamentals within 
grades and from grade to grade, and, wherever opportunity offers, certain basic 
health principles have been included in the units. 

Many admirable features are noted. In this volume the teacher finds an en¬ 
tire program which has been worked out in detail, not only on paper, but in an 
actual situation. Here, too, is an attempt to tie together objectives, activities, 
and outcomes; to integrate health-teaching with the activity program; and to 
provide the progression which is so badly needed in the newer type of play pro¬ 
gram. Moreover, the provisions for pupil leadership are commendable. 

On the other hand, certain issues are brought out which deserve the best 
thought and judgment of all concerned, since they are questionable or, perhaps, 
even objectionable unless thoroughly understood by the teacher. In the first 
place, prepared units and lesson plans may be objectionable if they are followed 
blindly. Obviously these are intended as guides , since they would be too artifi¬ 
cial to be adopted wholesale apart from the situation in which they were de¬ 
veloped. The teacher, therefore, must use them as guides and draw on his own 
initiative, imagination, and resourcefulness in adapting them to the local situa¬ 
tion. In the second place, some critics even go so far as to question seriously the 
advisability of teaching the fundamentals of balance, timing, force, and direc¬ 
tion, as such, apart from the activities themselves. Other debatable points in¬ 
clude: for the lower grades, the preponderance of rhythmic activities, the use 
of dodge ball and relay races, and the dearth of playground games; for Grades 
IV-VI, the lack of a wide variety of ball games. Moreover, while some progres¬ 
sion in fundamentals and in the activities is noted from grade to grade, it is not 
easily discernible to the reader. 

On the whole, however, these graded lessons in physical education make a 
valuable contribution in an area which heretofore has been greatly neglected. 
It will be interesting to learn whether the development of fundamental motor 
activities in the lower grades will really result, as is hoped, in the successful par¬ 
ticipation by the children in the more highly organized activities of later grades 
and years. 

1 Gertrude M. Baker, Florence M. Warnock, and Grace D. Christensen, Graded 
Lessons in Fundamentals of Physical Education: A Program for Grades One to Six. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1938. Pp. x+368. $3.00. 
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This book is recommended primarily for classroom and rural-school teachers 
and for supervisors and.part-time teachers of physical education in the elemen¬ 
tary grades. It will also be helpful to principals and to educators in general 
who are interested in the complete education of boys and girls. 

William L. Hughes 

Teachers College, Columbia University 


Additions to the New Healthy Living Series. —Teachers will welcome 
the new books for third- and fourth-grade children in the New Healthy Living 
Series. 1 

The content of the books is well within the range of the experience of children 
in the intermediate grades. The selection is such that each book provides mate¬ 
rial for a complete health program which could cover an entire year’s work. The 
books could be used in two ways: as supplementary readers or, better, as 
references to stimulate interest in the health experiences that can easily be ar¬ 
ranged throughout the year. The vocabulary is within the reading ability of the 
average child in the grade. 

While the information comes within the range of the child’s experience, the 
material presented is real information and is scientifically sound. It should 
strengthen habit formation, but there is no preaching. These books give a scien¬ 
tific basis for desirable habits. The emphasis is positive; illnesses are mentioned, 
but the treatment throughout the book should develop the pupil’s desire for 
good health rather than create a fear of illness. Growth is emphasized through¬ 
out the books. If the pattern of the book is followed, each child will have a 
wholesome attitude toward his well-being and should have an appreciation of 
his responsibility for developing a sound body—a realization that is well within 
his mental maturity. 

The questions at the end of each chapter and the suggested activities are 
excellent. They should prove valuable to the teacher whose preparation for 
teaching health has been limited and should be suggestive to teachers who are 
well prepared for this phase of work. It is to be regretted that one deviation 
from accepted procedure occurs on pages no and in in Let’s Stay Well, where 
the left eye is tested first. This error can easily be corrected in subsequent 
printings. 

These books form a valuable addition to the growing library of health books 
for children in the intermediate grades. 

Mary May Wyman 


Public Schools 
Louisville, Kentucky 


1 Mary L. Hahn, with the co-operation of Charles-Edward Amory Winslow, Let’s 
Grow, pp. vi+186; Let's Stay Well, pp. vi+184. New York: Charles E. Merrill Co., 
1938. $0.72 each. 
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School-centered Readers. —If the function of school readers is to provide 
children with reading material arranged in disparate groups having close re¬ 
lation with their intellectual and scholastic life and growth, these are useful 
books. 1 

They are designed for Grades IV, V, and VI. Each book is made up of six 
units. The dominant theme in all three books is that best named by the term 
"social studies”: geography, travel, industry, invention, social service, co¬ 
operation, and conservation. A few units, however, such as those on hobbies, 
prose, poetry, and drama, and "Tales from Many Lands,” stand somewhat apart 
from the social theme, though they are certainly not antagonistic to it, Each 
unit is introduced by a series of pictures (photographs and candid-camera shots) 
to provide preliminary visualization and interest-whetting discussion. Nearly 
all the units close with suggestions for things to do and books to read. Through¬ 
out the units are drawings, pictures, and maps, most of them incredibly bad— 
bad from almost every angle. 

The books seem to this reviewer to fit pretty well the scholastic interests of 
the pupils in these three grades, although in his opinion there is much too much 
emphasis on the social. The units are compact and unified, and the selections 
within the units are as diversified in content, type, and tone as is consistent with 
the central idea, 

Granted that the purpose of school readers is that stated in the first sentence 
of this review, these are well-planned books. As in all social planning, however, 
the final success depends on the individuals within the plan. So in readers—the 
acid test is the quality of the selections. What does such a test reveal? All 
the poems (and there is a generous supply of poetry) and a few prose things were 
taken intact from the work of professional writers, many of them very competent 
writers. But most of the material was either composed specifically for these 
books or cut to fit (“adapted” is the euphemism for the procedure) from the 
writings of others. No harm in that, of course, provided the carpenter work is 
skilfully done; and, for the most part, that job in these books is pretty well done. 
The cutting-out of passages from the original, the simplification of vocabulary, 
and the recasting of sentences—these are the chief means of adapting. This re¬ 
viewer would assert that each of these, and particularly the third, is an exceed¬ 
ingly difficult task, requiring almost as much discrimination and fine skill as that 
needed for excellent original writing, and he would assert further that not in¬ 
frequently the obligations of this work have not been met in these books. He 
could demonstrate this statement—at least to those who have a feel for good 
writing—by quoting some passages from the original and then laying alongside 
the adapted passages. 

1 Child Development Readers: Exploring New Fields by Beryl Parker and Julia 
M. Harris, pp. viii+440, So.92; Tales and Travel by Julia Letheld Hahn, pp. viii+472, 
$0.96; Highways and Byways by Beryl Parker and Paul McICee, pp. vi-f-504, $1.00. 
Boston: Houghton.Mifflin Co., 1938. 
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Nevertheless, if it is books of this sort that the schools want, then these three 
books are clearly “down their alley.” The present reviewer prefers books of 
another sort, not school-centered, not cut to fit, not so overwhelmingly civic- 
minded. But there are plenty of school readers of that kind, and few of this; 
and it was books of this kind that the editors set out to build. They have done 
a good job. 

They have, in fact, done a better job than the publishers have. For in bind¬ 
ing, in the quality of the paper, in illustrations, and in page makeup, the volumes 
are singularly unattractive. In these days of good bookmaking this is an unex¬ 
pected publisher’s whim. Perhaps they were desirous of offering cheap books; 
even so, they would do well to remember that books can be made cheap in more 
senses than one. 

Walter Barnes 

New York University 


* 
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* 

Am the Colleges Good Shepherds to Their Sheep? 

I n recent years the American college has been the subject of much 
vigorous discussion and pointed criticism. Its traditional goals 
have been challenged, many persons are discontented with its pro¬ 
gram of instruction, and its structural organization is undergoing a 
fundamental reorganization. To the most casual observer, higher 
education in this country is seen to be in a process of transformation; 
it is being torn from its old moorings; it is striving to attain orienta¬ 
tion amidst the shifting currents of American life. 

The college originated in a society characterized by sharp class 
distinctions, and for centuries it served primarily the interests of 
the directive classes. Nor did it lose its aristocratic traditions when 
it was transplanted to American soil. The founders of Harvard Col¬ 
lege were not unmindful of the fact that it could be used as an instru¬ 
ment of social control, and at a later date New England merchants 
and southern planters were willing to join the clergy in the support 
of a system of higher education which would contribute to the con¬ 
tinuance of the existing order. So long as the essential purpose of 
the college was the pre-professional preparation of a select group of 
young men to enter one or another of the professions or the train¬ 
ing of a few leaders for industry and commerce, the organization of 

4S1 
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the content of instruction presented no great difficulty. For many 
years, however, the old pattern of the college has been undergoing 
modification as a result of a new order of things; there is no longer 
any commonly accepted concept of the function of the college or of 
the precise means by which its ends may be accomplished. The old 
mold has been broken by the change of attitude toward mental dis¬ 
cipline, by the vast accumulation of new knowledge, and, most of all, 
by the needs and the interests of the new constituency which eco¬ 
nomic and social change has thrust into college classrooms. 

Of the forces that beat upon the college from without and multiply 
its perplexities, two are of outstanding importance. The first of these 
is the democratization of higher education. It is an amazing fact 
that in 1930 enrolments in the collegiate departments of universi¬ 
ties, colleges, professional schools, and junior colleges were more 
than eleven times as great as the enrolments in these institutions in 
1890. More students were enrolled in these collegiate departments 
in 1930 than were in attendance in secondary schools in 1900. Social 
forces playing upon the college from without, forces over which 
presidents and deans have no immediate nor direct control, are 
thrusting into college classrooms an increasing stream of young men 
and women with almost every conceivable cultural background, 
with varying interests and capacities, and with expectations of en¬ 
gaging in all the types of activities in which people engage in their 
mature years. This new constituency constitutes a challenge to the 
American college. This challenge will not be met by the administra¬ 
tion of a “liberal education” which has not lost entirely its aristo¬ 
cratic hallmarks and which is still rather much a pie-professional 
program. 

The second force beating upon the college from without and re¬ 
quiring reconsideration of its goals is the changing nature of the world 
that youth must face. The contract which successful living makes 
with youth today contains important new specifications: it requires 
new qualities of intelligence and of personality; it demands a wider 
grasp of the essential elements of human experience; and, above all, 
it requires qualities of adjustment and adaptation. The impact of 
invention and technology on our economy is forcing a reconstruction 
of many, if not most, of our institutional forms. The democratic 
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state, if it is to survive in the modem world, must cultivate the 
spirit of political experiment, invention, and contrivance. To par¬ 
ticipate wisely in the determination of public policy today requires 
a social insight far deeper than that required to direct the destinies 
of a simple rural economy such as ours was a generation or two ago. 
Nor is the need for experiment and invention any less in the area of 
economics than in the area of politics. In the whole area of human 
relations, whether of government, economy, or ethics, we arc faced 
with the necessity of adaptation and adjustment. If the youth of 
this and the next generation are to meet their responsibility for the 
successful operation of the national economy, for improving the 
quality of individual living, and for advancing the level of the com¬ 
mon culture, they will have to cultivate a greater breadth and com¬ 
prehensiveness of thought than is usually found in the college today. 

For many years to come, the college will be striving for a new 
orientation, and, as new plan follows new plan in the process of ex¬ 
perimentation, there will be much uncertainty and not a little con¬ 
fusion. In the meantime what will happen to the students? Will a 
large percentage of them be caught between the upper and the lower 
millstones of the old and the new order of things? Or will the col¬ 
leges be able to work out an adequate program of guidance and adopt 
policies designed to safeguard human values? 

In this connection a report prepared by Everett W. Lord, dean 
of the College of Business Administration of Boston University, is 
of particular interest. The report was prepared for Alpha Kappa 
Psi Fraternity and is entitled “Student Persistence in American 
Colleges.” The data presented in the report were drawn from 266 
colleges throughout the United States. 

They raise pointedly the question whether the colleges are prop¬ 
erly meeting their responsibility to the young men and women 
whom they permit to enrol as students. The major conclusions 
reached by Dean Lord are quoted in the following paragraphs. 

Nearly half of the students admitted to colleges in the United States fail to 
complete the course: that is, of approximately 300,000 annually beginning a 
college course, about 60,000 drop out in or at the end of their Freshman year; 
44,000 the second year; 15,000 the third year; and 19,000 in the fourth year. 
Making allowance for the small number who are allowed to return or who suc¬ 
ceed in gaining entrance to another college and completing a course there, it is 
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safe to say that at least 130,000 end their advanced studies before completing the 
prescribed course. 

It is reasonable to suppose that three years, or two, or even one year of col¬ 
lege may be beneficial, although for that large percentage who have failed to 
measure up to college standards the benefit may be questionable. The 25,000 
actually dismissed and the probably equal number discouraged by scholastic 
difficulties may well be worse off for having begun and failed, Few of them can 
enter another school, and they are not wanted by employers. They have learned 
to distrust their own abilities. Their plight is deplorable, even when they are 
wholly at fault for it—when the failure is due to neglect of work rather than to 
lack of ability. But in a vast number of cases, the college is at fault. The student 
should not have been admitted in the first place; once admitted, he should have 
had wiser and more efficient guidance. This is a responsibility which the college 
has no right to shirk. 

For the thousands who withdraw because of financial difficulties there need 
be less concern. These young people are likely to have profited by as much of 
the college course as they have taken, and they have no onus of failure to over¬ 
come. They may be able to return later, or to go to another college, and their 
record is no bar to desirable employment. Yet for them, too, the college has a 
responsibility which is not always recognized. Perhaps they can be helped with 
programs of study not requiring class attendance, but supervised by the college: 
perhaps they can be directed to inexpensive courses of study or given substantial 
reading courses. Certainly they should be regarded as alumni of the college, 
and assured of its continued interest in their welfare. 

The size of the college has little bearing upon the mortality of the student 
body: but in the larger colleges a student is more likely to be dropped after 
more than three years of attendance. 

Not all our colleges have adequate records of their student body. It is not 
enough to know only the grades that students have received; there should be 
records of a more personal nature, a closer relationship between the college and 
the student, a warmer feeling of sympathy for the young people who look to 
the college as a real Alma Mater. Only when this attitude can be maintained 
can the present loss to society be reduced to a minimum, and the weakening of 
moral fiber of thousands of our ambitious young people be prevented. 

The good shepherd cannot be satisfied with the ninety-nine who are safe in 
the fold: he must seek the one who is lost. 

Labor’s Attitude toward Federal Aid to Education 

I N a recent issue of the American Federationist, the official journal 
of the American Federation of Labor, William Green makes the 
following statement with respect to the attitude of the federation 
toward federal aid to education. 
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More than a century ago our nation declared for a public-school system. 
Organized labor was a leader in that movement. Workers of that day wanted 
equal educational opportunities for their children who were to become the 
voters of the next decades. Organized labor is again at the head of a movement 
to provide the means to make possible equal educational opportunities for all 
in conformity with the best standards. 

As a nation we have to think of our citizens as a whole not as citizens of the 
several states. Workers move freely from one state to another following their 
jobs or seeking employment. No state or section can be sure of a uniformly 
educated citizenry unless there is uniformity of opportunity throughout the 
nation. Federal allotments to states where low local incomes have deprived 
children of educational opportunities equal to those of more prosperous states, 
are essential for assuring anything like real equality of educational opportunity 
as a basis for democratic government and way of life. 

A legislative proposal for this purpose was introduced in the last session of 
Congress and will be considered in the coming session. This measure follows 
recommendations of the President’s Advisory Committee on Education which 
came into being as a result of labor’s demands. Mistakes and abuses with 
respect to vocational education roused our indignation to petition for redress. 
The result was an Advisory Committee on Vocational Education which found 
it impossible to make recommendations with regard to that field without con¬ 
sidering all of education. The President widened the scope of the committee’s 
inquiry and made it responsible for recommendations for the whole field. In 
the main, labor concurs in the committee’s findings and in sponsoring the bill 
to put them into effect. 

Labor believes federal aid to state educational plans is the most important 
move toward real equality of educational opportunity for all. 

A Program for the Improvement of Teaching 

T he Commission on Teacher Education, established early in 
1938 by the American Council on Education, will devote its 
energies and resources to the improvement of teaching in the schools 
of the nation. According to announced plans, all aspects of teacher 
education will be studied, and attention will be paid to the con¬ 
tinued education of teachers on the job as well as to the preparation 
of teachers. Nation-wide co-operation of various types of higher 
institutions preparing teachers, of state officers of education and 
local school authorities, and of leading educational associations will 
be stressed. Fifteen collegiate institutions and fifteen school systems 
will be invited within the next few months to work especially closely 
with the commission. These groups will be asked, and helped, to 
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experiment vigorously according to their own plans and to collect 
and report evidence of the results of such experiments. The General 
Education Board has made available $320,000 to carry out this 
phase of the commission’s work. 

Karl W. Bigelow, director of the Commission on Teacher Educa¬ 
tion, has made the following statement with regard to the commis¬ 
sion’s plans. 

The Commission on Teacher Education believes that the educational ex¬ 
periences to be provided for teachers, both during and after the period of their 
professional preparation, should be planned with due regard for all their needs. 
This view points in the direction of functional programs, in which elements of 
general and of professional education are integrated. But the problems as they 
actually present themselves—problems of selection and of guidance, as well as 
of curriculum-making—vary from situation to situation; moreover, the knowl¬ 
edge which is possessed regarding these problems is still imperfect. The com¬ 
mission takes the position, consequently, that it can best perform its function 
by encouraging those groups actually working with teachers in making the 
completest possible use of the best that is now known regarding teacher educa¬ 
tion and in experimenting intelligently on the basis of new and promising 
hypotheses. It will offer opportunities for the sharing of experiences and for 
the obtaining of expert counsel, and will seek to facilitate the eSorts of various 
faculties and school groups to evaluate the effectiveness of their programs. It 
expects, however, that those programs will exhibit considerable diversity. 

The fundamental purpose of the Commission on Teacher Education is, of 
course, to contribute to the improvement of teacher education everywhere in 
the United States. We hope, therefore, in carrying forward this project to be 
of wide service and to command the interest and support of national educa¬ 
tional associations, state and local educational authorities, and lay groups 
throughout the nation. We believe that, by clearing significant information 
and in other ways, we can be of service to teachers’ colleges, schools and col¬ 
leges of education, liberal-arts colleges educating teachers, and school groups 
everywhere. In order to use the funds at our disposal most efficiently, however, 
we propose to work especially closely with a necessarily limited number of 
school systems and of collegiate institutions where teachers are being educated. 
Members of this group will be selected during the next four or five months. 
They will be nationally distributed, will vary as to type, and, it is expected, 
will be outstanding in vitality and in desire to experiment boldly. The commis¬ 
sion will undertake to provide their representatives with opportunities for the 
stimulating interchange of ideas and will try to find other ways of aiding them 
in their efforts to appraise their problems, define their objectives, improve their 
programs, and test their results. It is anticipated that the activities of the co¬ 
operating colleges and school systems will be watched with deep interest by all 
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those concerned with teacher education, and that widely significant findings 
will result from their participating in the study. 

One problem to which the commission has already determined to pay a good 
deal of attention is that of making more effectively available, for use in the 
education of teachers, the latest knowledge regarding the growth and develop¬ 
ment of children and adolescents. Teachers clearly need to know as much as 
possible about the physical, mental, and emotional aspects of growing up. 
There has been a great deal of important research in this area recently, and the 
commission is persuaded that those responsible for the education of teachers 
will welcome help in speeding up the process whereby the results of this re¬ 
search may be put to work. Daniel A. Prescott, professor of education at Rut¬ 
gers University, has been put in charge of this part of the commission’s program. 

Education in Chile 

M any factors are operative in the world today which make it 
highly desirable that the people of the United States culti¬ 
vate a better understanding of the people of the Latin-American 
countries. For that reason we are quoting the following short but 
very clear description of certain phases of education in Chile. The 
statement was prepared by Esther Allen Gaw, dean of women at 
Ohio State University. It is quoted from the News Bulletin of the 
Institute of International Education. 

In the matter of education in Chile, as elsewhere, the first question is, “Who 
is to be educated?” The answer is that racially there were after the Spanish 
conquest two original components of the present rather homogeneous popula¬ 
tion. These were the hardy Basques and the equally hardy Araucanian Indians. 
Some of the Spanish intermarried only with Spanish so that there is now a 
very limited population of almost pure Spanish lineage. Many Araucanians re¬ 
mained isolated and are found in relatively pure racial groups. Neither of these 
nor the other Indian tribes of the South constitute a very large proportion 
of the total population. 

Since there was much intermarriage, the great part of the Chilean popula¬ 
tion until recent years was a relatively homogeneous population. In recent 
years there has been English, German, Italian, and some oriental and North 
American immigration, which is being absorbed without much effort, while 
making contribution to the national cultural background. Wilhelm Mann has 
by means of psychological tests made some investigations of the relative in¬ 
nate intellectual ability of those of Spanish and of Indian descent. His findings 
confirm other comparative investigations which show that there is no innate 
difference between races as such. During the past half-century Chile has rapidly 
developed a middle class eager for democratic opportunities. Especially during 
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the past ten years discriminating laws have been modified, and universal educa¬ 
tion is being attempted for all children of whatever birth. It is one thing to say 
that there shall be universal education and another to invent it, as any democ¬ 
racy knows. But Chile is making a valiant attempt to produce teachers enough 
and school plants enough so that in a few generations each child will have 
some formal schooling. In the period from 1920 to 1930 the percentage of il¬ 
literacy among children of school age was reduced from 37 per cent to 25 per 
cent of the total school population. 

The second question to be answered is, “In what communities are the chil¬ 
dren?” There are few large cities in Chile. The people live for the most part 
in small villages or in the country. There are some large haciendas. Those mak¬ 
ing plans for education realize that its form and manner and content should be 
adapted to the needs of the children of the particular community. The group 
of teachers whom I met at the summer session of the University of Chile were 
earnestly occupied in planning the teaching so that it would be child-centered, 
not teacher-centered. The Chilean system of education is consciously trying 
to give each child an education to fit him for life, even at the same moment 
when the earnest endeavor of that administration is to see that each child goes 
to school for at least six years. 

The system itself is divided into three parts very much like ours. The pri¬ 
mary school course lasts for six years, the secondary school for another six years, 
then at the top the university or some of the institutes for special professions 
or the normal schools offer education for another four or six years. The sec¬ 
ondary school, called licao if it is a government school, or colegio if it is a private 
school, is roughly comparable to our junior college. Graduates of the secondary 
school may take examinations which, if passed successfully, admit to the uni¬ 
versity and also give a Bachelor’s degree. The secondary schools also admit 
to the normal schools and many technical professional schools. 

Primary and secondary schools are sometimes coeducational; the govern¬ 
ment universities, and normal schools and institutes are all coeducational. I 
do not know whether women are accepted in the Catholic universities, of which 
there are a number in Chile. A few women who wish to prepare for some pro¬ 
fession such as law or medicine study at the university. The many who wish 
to become teachers enter the normal schools instead. 

The University of Chile, a government institution, is excellent; many believe 
that it is the best in South America. North American physicians who visited 
the Medical School at a recent congress and who saw the laboratories and clinics 
report that it can take its place with A-grade medical schools in the United 
States. 

Closely associated with formal education are various forms of adult educa¬ 
tion. The University has extension courses, the trade unions have organized 
classes for self-education, women’s clubs have done the same, and the govern¬ 
ment plan of rural education includes the teaching of adults. Another form of 
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adult education comes through scientific societies, museums, and allied activi¬ 
ties. There are national museums in the larger cities of Santiago, Valparaiso, 
and Concepcion. There are two astronomical observatories in Santiago. There 
are academies and societies of language, history, geography, natural sciences, 
and entomology, to mention a few. There are various institutes connected 
with medicine and public health. These societies not only inform their members 
but have great influence in determining the content of educational material. 

There are in existence a number of experimental schools definitely trying 
to solve the problem of the form and content of schooling in Chile. I visited such 
a primary school and such a secondary school in the city ol Santiago, and under¬ 
stand that others are working the same way'in the rural communities. The 
Chilean teachers know that there is poverty and ignorance; they also know 
that wise education is the only way to solve these problems. 

Materials tor Improvement of 
the Curriculum 

T he state departments of education in Alabama and Maryland 
have recently published bulletins which should be valuable to 
teachers, not only in these two states, but in other states as well. 
The title of the bulletin published in Alabama is A Guide to the 
Improvement of the Curriculum. Its general scope and purpose is 
indicated by the following quotation from the Foreword. 

It seems now quite clear that fundamental changes must be made in our 
schools if they are to meet present demands. The curriculum must be organized 
about life-situations rather than about organized subject matter as such. Sub¬ 
ject matter, the available race experience in all forms, must be made useful in 
school as In life elsewhere. The school must give a larger place to realities; it 
must develop in youth, through actual experience, greater initiative, greater 
willingness to accept responsibility and to face reality; greater powers of leader¬ 
ship, of organization, and of dealing with problems on the basis of data and 
objective interpretation. The curriculum must provide for individual pupils, as 
well as groups, upon the basis of inborn capacities, background of experience, 
present needs, and predictable future needs. Democracy, respect for person¬ 
ality, tolerance, freedom of expression, and group co-operation; the practices of 
healthful living, wholesome recreation, and the enjoyment of beauty—all of 
these elements of wholesome living—must be inherent in the school life. 

This bulletin .... has been prepared for the purpose of helping teachers 
to plan and effect improvements in the directions indicated by the preceding 
paragraph. For those who would take definite steps toward a better program, 
it sets out a number of specific ways to do so. Such suggested steps include the 
study of children; study of the community life; the development of wholesome 
school life; greater participation by pupils in planning the school program; the 
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selection of learning units on the basis of children’s needs; and the teaching of 
the fundamental skills in vital relationship to the other phases of the school 
program. 

A large part of this bulletin is devoted to a presentation of illustra¬ 
tive units. 

The Maryland bulletin is entitled Curriculum Materials in the 
Social Studies for the Intermediate Grades. Its general purpose is de¬ 
scribed as follows; 

The purpose of this bulletin is to present to the teachers and supervisors 
of the intermediate grades a philosophy of social studies through which they can 
bring together into closer relationships the instructional materials of their cur- 
riculums in history, geography, literature, civics, and health. It makes an at¬ 
tempt to interpret the thirteenth report of the Commission on the Social 
Studies, Curriculum-mating in the Social Studies by Marshall and Goetz. It 
presents some concrete illustrations and suggestions for interpreting and apply¬ 
ing this larger background of understanding of social experiences in classroom 
situations on the level of the child of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. 

The first section of the bulletin is entitled “Some Suggestions for 
Interpreting the Social Processes in Terms of Curriculum Materials 
and Teaching Procedures.” In the second section curriculum ma¬ 
terials are analyzed “on the basis of the operational aspects of group 
living.” 

Useful Guides to the Study or the Community 

I F the work of the school is to be realistically functional, it must 
be tied into the life of the community at many points. Those who 
shape the educational policies of any given area need to know a 
great deal about the social conditions in the area, about the social 
agencies other than schools which are in some way prepared to serve 
children and youth, about the numbers and the kinds of jobs open 
to young people, about the composition and the growth of the popu¬ 
lation, about health conditions and facilities, and about numerous 
other matters of similar import. 

Two recent publications are designed for use as guides by groups 
of persons desirous of gaining factual information about community 
conditions. The first of these, by Joanna C. Colcord, is published 
by the Russell Sage Foundation under the title Your Community— 
Its Provision for Health, Education, Safety, and Welfare. It suggests 
the type of information that might be assembled and studied in 
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order to supply a background from which the problem of improving 
the public services of the community may be attacked. Perhaps 
the volume will render its greatest service as a guide to sources of 
information. Under each topic suggested for investigation, reference 
is made to the readily available source materials, both in local and 
federal documents. The following brief quotation from the section 
dealing with wages is illustrative of the whole book. 

Wage rates in various occupations are only one factor in the adequacy of 
family earnings. Others equally important arc continuity of employment, size 
of family, and number of gainfully employed people per family. The volume 
of the 1930 census reports on families gives some information on the latter 
points. 

Prevailing wage rates per hour in certain occupations are usually easy to 
obtain from state departments of labor, but may be published only for the state 
as a whole. The Monthly Labor Review contains annually a statement of “en¬ 
trance rates” of common laborers into industry. Rates are given, by states, 
with differences indicated by size of city, by race, and in some instances by 
type of industry. Some state departments also report on average weekly earn¬ 
ings. In connection with this and the following section, we recommend study 
of Employment Statistics for the United Stales by Ralph G. Hurlin and W. A. 
Bcrridge. 

The general scope of the content of the volume may be gained 
from some of the chapter headings: “Community Setting, Found¬ 
ing, and Development,” “Local Government,” “Provision for Deal¬ 
ing with Crime,” “Provision for Public Safety,” “Workers, Wages, 
and Conditions of Employment,” “Provision for Health Care,” 
“Provision for the Handicapped,” “Educational Resources,” “Op¬ 
portunities for Recreation,” and “Religious Agencies.” We com¬ 
mend this volume to the attention of all who are interested in making 
a survey of a community. It may be secured from the Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York City, for the price of eighty-five cents. 

The second publication is more limited in its scope and purpose. 
It is a bulletin of the American Council on Education and bears the 
title How To Make a Community Youth Survey. The bulletin, which 
was written by M. M. Chambers and Howard M. Bell, gives specific 
and detailed directions with respect to the procedures to be followed 
in setting up a survey, in conducting it, and in presenting the re¬ 
sults. This publication may be procured from the American Council 
on Education, Washington, D.C., for twenty-five cents. 
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A Pattern tor Organizing the Social-Studies 
Curriculum in the Elementary School 

A wide difierence of opinion exists with respect to the best means 
of implementing the social-studies program at the elementary- 
school level. In many places experimentation is going on in attempts 
to develop a satisfactory program, and in time, no doubt, experience 
will indicate with some precision the best practices to be followed. 
In the meantime all persons should keep an open mind and keep 
informed as well about what is taking place in the main centers of 
experimentation. 

In a recent issue of the Curriculum Journal, Leo B. Baisden, 
assistant superintendent of schools, and E. P. O’Reilly, principal 
of the William Land Elementary School, Sacramento, California, 
state the case for the underlying philosophy of the Sacramento pro¬ 
gram, 

In developing the Sacramento course of study over a period of several years, 
an attempt has been made to recognize the importance of both the social func¬ 
tions and the geographic and historic factors which have played so large a 
part in the development of our present institutions. This has not been done 
as a mere compromise between two conflicting viewpoints, It is a reflection 
rather of the conviction that both phases are essential for complete under¬ 
standing. The philosophy underlying the course has been that we should seek 
to provide children constant experience in dealing with social and economic facts on 
a functional level; should help them to understand and interpret the major social 
and economic functions of society; should give them the constant experience of 
effective participation in a democratic society; should help them toward the goal 
of intelligent and sympathetic world-citizenship. The difficult problem is to 
organize a course which recognizes adequately in practice all of these phases. 

The Sacramento course might be described as having essentially a geo¬ 
graphic sequence and a social functions scope. The emphasis is on experience, 
understanding, and utilization of facts rather than facts as ends in themselves. 
The areas which form the basis of the course begin in the primary grades with 
the immediate and familiar and proceed to the more distant and remote—that 
is, from the home and community to the city and its surrounding area, to the 
state and its environs, to the nation, and to the world at large. The nation, the 
world, and all other phases of the enlarged environment are treated as an ex¬ 
tension of the child's present environment. 

The question has sometimes been asked why a sequence based on com¬ 
munity, state, and national life was adopted rather than one based on such 
social functions as communication, the production of goods, etc. The decision 
involves questions which are at best largely a matter of opinion and judgment. 
It was the opinion of our committees that in many ways it is easier for children 
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to relate such functions as transportation and housing to existing institutions 
of community, state, and national life than it is for them to reverse the process 
and try to relate all of the factors of city, state, and national life to these func¬ 
tions. While a state or national boundary may be only an imaginary line, it 
is nevertheless one of the most potent realities in the world. The legal rights 
and privileges of an individual living on one side of a clump of sagebrush may 
be vastly different from those of another individual who happens to live on the 
opposite side of the clump, but across a state or national boundary. Some 
schools, in attempting to escape from the toils of the conventional curriculum, 
appear to regard it as a pedagogic crime to study the history of a state, a 
nation, or a people, but will spend days on the history of transportation or of 
some manufacturing process. The philosophy underlying the Sacramento course 
is that the significance of all of these things is in terms of the pupil’s under¬ 
standing of present-day life. If a brief study of the history of Italy will give a 
more intelligent basis for understanding present-day Italy, he should study 
Italian history; if the history of an industrial process will aid in understanding 
and interpreting the social significance of the process, that, too, becomes the 
basis for a worthy unit of work. There seems to be no valid reason for assuming 
that there is any essential conflict between these two approaches. 

The Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test 

F or some years the Bureau of Research of the Secondary Educa¬ 
tion Board has been conducting experimental work with the 
view of developing a scholastic-aptitude test for use in Grades VII, 
VIII, and IX. Funds with which to carry on the experimental work 
were provided by the Carnegie Corporation. This test is designed 
to serve a function as an entrance to high school similar to that 
served by the Aptitude Test of the College Entrance Examination 
Board for entrance to college. In a brochure issued by the Second¬ 
ary Education Board, the purpose of the test is described more spe¬ 
cifically as follows: 

The purpose of the Secondary Education Board, when in 1934 it began to 
plan the construction of the Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test, was to provide 
an instrument of educational guidance at the eighth-grade level similar to the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test proper, and, if possible, as useful and as effective. It 
wished to create for use in the junior high school a means of arriving at a clearer 
estimate of the most profitable scholastic activities for the ensuing three or 
four years in the case of each individual student. Elementary schools and sec¬ 
ondary schools which were members of the Secondary Education Board felt 
that they needed such a tool for purposes of transfer from one school to another, 
for admission to the high school, for placement in the high school, and for 
promotion. 
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The test may be procured from the Educational Records Bureau 
437 West Fifty-ninth Street, New York City. 

Guide to the Study oe the Personality of Pupils 

S chool principals and teachers are becoming increasingly s ensi tive 
to the need of a more thorough understanding of the personality 
development of their pupils. Within the past decade or so, a great 
deal of effort has gone into devising means of measuring personality, 
but as yet no wholly satisfactory instruments have been developed. 
A number of leaders in educational measurement have found the 
anecdotal record extremely valuable, especially as a supplement to 
test scores. This type of recording procedure has been defined as 
follows: “The anecdotal record is a specialized form of incidental 
observation. It is a description of the child’s conduct and person¬ 
ality in terms of frequent, brief, concrete observations of the pupil 
made and recorded by the teacher.” 

A recent publication of the Educational Records Bureau on The 
Nature and Use of Anecdotal Records, written by Arthur E. Traxler, 
should be particularly helpful to teachers and administrators who 
are interested in this method of personality study. The materials 
in this bulletin are organized under the following major topics: 
“Need for Anecdotal Records,” “Origin and Definition,” “Charac¬ 
teristics of a Good Anecdote,” “Situations in Which the Anecdotal 
Method Is Applicable,” “Steps in an Anecdotal Record Plan,” “Lim¬ 
itations and Cautions in the Preparation of Anecdotes,” “Values 
and Uses of Anecdotal Records,” “Relation of Anecdotal Records 
to Personality Rating and Behavior Descriptions,” “Sample Anec¬ 
dotes,” “Summary,” ahd “Bibliography.” 

The bulletin lists the following uses and values of anecdotal rec¬ 
ords which have been called especially noteworthy by writers of 
published articles on the subject. 

i. Anecdotal records provide a variety of descriptions concerning the un¬ 
constrained behavior of pupils in diverse situations and thus contribute to an 
understanding of the core or basic personality pattern of each individual and 
of the changes in pattern. 

2. They substitute specific and exact descriptions of personality for vague 
generalizations. 
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3. They direct the attention of teachers away from subject matter and class 
groups and toward individual pupils. 

4. They stimulate teachers to use records and to contribute to them. 

5. They relieve individual teachers of the responsibility of making trait 
ratings and provide a basis for composite ratings. Moreover, they provide a 
continuous record while trait ratings are usually made only at certain points 
in a pupil's school experience. 

6. They encourage teacher interest in, and understanding of, the larger school 
problems that are indicated by an accumulation of anecdotes. 

7. They provide the information which the counselor needs to control the 
conferences with individual pupils. An appropriate starting point for each con¬ 
ference can be found in the data, and the discussion can he kept close to the 
pupil’s needs. 

8. They provide data for pupils to use in self-appraisal. While in some cases 
the anecdotes should not be shown to the pupils, each pupil can profitably study 
the indications in many of the anecdotes about him in order to decide what he 
needs to do to improve. 

9. Personal relationships between the pupil and the counselor are improved 
by anecdotal records, for these records show the pupil that the counselor is 
acquainted with his problems. 

10. Anecdotal records aid in the formulation of individual help programs 
and encourage active pupil participation in remedial work. 

11. They show needs for the formation of better work and study habits and 
also provide encouraging evidence of growth in these respects. 

12. Curriculum construction, modification, and emphasis may be improved 
through reference to the whole volume of anecdotal record material collected 
by a school. The anecdotes indicate where there should be general presentation 
of material in character development to satisfy the needs of the whole school 
community. 

13. A11 appropriate summary of anecdotes is valuable for forwarding with a 
pupil when he is promoted to another school. 

14. Anecdotal records may be used by new members of the staff in acquaint¬ 
ing themselves with the student body. 

15. The qualitative statements contained in anecdotal records supplement 
and assist in the interpretation of quantitative data. 

16. Collections of anecdotal records may provide the necessary validating 
evidence for various evaluating instruments. For instance, when the results 
of the Bernreuter Personality Inventory indicate that certain pupils are high 
in dominance and others are low, the anecdotal record material for these pupils 
may be analyzed to find out whether or not the Bernreuter scores agree with the 
observations of behavior. 

17. Anecdotal records aid in clinical service. When pupils are referred to 
clinical workers for special study of their problems, there is great advantage in 
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having anecdotal records available for these highly trained workers to interpret. 
In this connection, Charters (“A Character Development Study,” Personnel 
Journal , XII [August, 1933], 119-23) makes the following significant observa¬ 
tion concerning the anecdotal records of the Rochester Athenaeum and Me¬ 
chanics Institute: "How penetrating the accumulated emphasis of these anec¬ 
dotes is was put to a test recently when a psychiatrist came to the faculty for 
information about a student of the class of 1933 who had been brought to him 
as a mild case for observation. As he and the supervisor exchanged impressions 
it appeared that the psychiatrist had uncovered no characteristics that were not 
already recorded among the anecdotes.” 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL EVALUATION OF READING- 
READINESS TESTS 


ARTHUR I. GATES 
Teachers College, Columbia University 

* 

A nother report 1 will give the results of an extensive study of 
i- more than a hundred tests, examinations, and ratings of read¬ 
ing readiness. That study, confirmed by an extended investigation 
in the Horace Mann School , 2 showed that the best predictions of 
reading progress were made by tests of reading attainments. At the 
time of entering school, children have already acquired a variety of 
types of information and skill which represent stages in progress 
toward reading, even if they cannot read a word, and which are 
directly used in further reading progress. The first study revealed a 
mass of data concerning the merits and the defects of practically all 
types of tests heretofore used. The present study was designed to 
carry forward the analysis and to reveal the battery of tests which 
will be most useful early in Grade I. 

DESCRIPTION OP THE TESTS USED 
The following tests, printed on sheets eight and one-half by eleven 
inches in size, were used in this study. 

Test i. Picture Interpretation and Directions Test .—This test em¬ 
ploys two pictures, a farm scene and a town scene. The latter shows 
a railroad station and various buildings, automobiles, etc., typical of a 
small-town square, The examiner reads orally a series of statements, 
dealing with objects and situations in the picture, together with 
directions to mark the objects with crosses, circles, etc. For each pic¬ 
ture a series of such exercises, varying from easy to hard, is provided. 

This test is a composite type which measures in various degrees a 
number of abilities, including the following: (i) ability to attend to 

1 A. I. Gates, G. L. Bond, and D. Russell, Methods of Determining Reding Readiness 
(a monograph to be published in 1939 by Teachers College, Columbia University). 

■ A brief report of results is given in Frank T. Wilson and Agnes Burke, “Reading 
Readiness in a Progressive School,” Teachers College Record, XXXVIII (April, 1937), 
56S-80. 
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and understand things said by the teacher, (2) ability to keep in 
mind what has been said, (3) ability to cany out directions of in¬ 
creasing complexity, (4) ability to interpret and to locate items in an 
illustration, (5) knowledge of words and concepts in each of two 
different areas—the farm and the village, (6) ability to sustain 
attention in an activity similar in length to an ordinary schoolroom 
session. The words and concepts used in the test are drawn from 
preprimer and primer materials. 

1 Test 2. Word-matching Test.- —This test consists of a page of boxes, 
in each of which appear four words forming a hollow square. Two of 
the four are identical; the pupil is asked to draw a line between these 
two. 

Familiarity with words used in the test, or similar words, experi¬ 
ence in looking correctly at words, knowledge of the direction in 
which words are to be perceived, and other features of word percep¬ 
tion, as well as word knowledge, would reveal themselves in this test. 
It is a special type of a general form of test found in an earlier study 
to be among the best for predicting reading ability. 

Test 3. Word-Card Recognition Test. —Test 3 is somewhat similar 
to Test 2, except that psychologically important differences appear. 
In Test 3 the pupil has in a box on his paper a line of four words. 
The examiner for five seconds “flashes” a large card bearing one of 
these four words in print-like characters. As soon as the card is re¬ 
moved from sight, the child looks at his four words and draws a line 
around the one identical with the word flashed. 

This test is designed to reveal ability to see the word in larger size 
at a distance, as he would in noting words on the bulletin board, etc., 
and then to remember it and identify it in typical primer form. All 
the words on the test sheet are taken from the preprimer or primer 
materials. 

Test 4. Rhyming Test. —Test 4 is a test of ability to give rhymes. 
It is easier than the rhyming tests used in our earlier studies and 
therefore enables children to score who failed on the more difficult 
tests. In this test the pupil is given a picture clue to the rhyming 
word. The pupil has before him a page containing seven rows of four 
pictures each. The examiner names the simple objects or actions 
pictured, such as box, pin, coat, fan, and then says “thin” asking the 
pupil to mark the picture the name of which sounds most like “thin.” 
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The test measures the extent to which a pupil has become acquainted 
with word-sound elements as the result of oral play with words, of 
rhyming games, and of hearing, saying, and making up jingles, etc. 

Test 5. Blending Test. —This test also reveals much about a pupil’s 
ability to sense and to deal with the sounds of words. The examiner 
gives the word sounds one at a time with a slight pause between 
them, and the game is to “guess” what the word is. The child marks 
the picture on a page to indicate the word that he has chosen. 

Test 6. Ability To Read the Letters of the Alphabet. —This test was 
found to be one of the best indicators of ability to learn to read in the 
Horace Mann School. It was not as useful in the public schools of 
New York largely because so many pupils obtained zero or near-zero 
scores near the beginning of the year. Since the test is simple to 
give, and since it is a good thing to know which children do and 
which do not know the letters, use was made of this test in this 
study for the purpose of determining its value in another situation. 
The test consists simply in showing the twenty-six letters (r) in 
lower case and (2) in capitals, in mixed order, and asking the pupil to 
name them. 

Test 7. Sounding the Letters. —-This test consists in showing the 
pupil letters of the alphabet one at a time and asking him not to 
name the letter but to give the sound which the letter makes. It is 
a test, in other words, to determine whether the pupil has had some 
experience in playing with sounds or telling the sounds which dif¬ 
ferent letters stand for. This test was very useful in Horace Mann 
School, in which the pupils, for the most part, have had a great deal 
of experience in working with letter picture-books and in play with 
words and word sounds, and the like, but it was too difficult for most 
pupils in the New York City schools previously studied. The test 
was repeated to yield further data concerning its value. 

THE SCHOOLS AND THE TESTING PROGRAM 

These tests were given in the third and fourth weeks of school to 
all the pupils entering Grade I in a small city in Connecticut. The 
people and the school of this city are believed to be typical of 
American communities. The school children show a typical distribu¬ 
tion of intelligence, and the city has a typical variety of social- 
economic sections. Classes in nine different schools were studied. 
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The tests were administered and scored by two experienced ex¬ 
aminers, Dr. Eva Bond and Mr. Elden Bond. 

Reading progress was measured at the end of the term by ad¬ 
ministering four tests: (i) Gates Primary Reading Test, Type i, 
Word Recognition; (2) Gates Primary Reading Test, Type 2, 
Sentence Reading; (3) a test similar in character to the Gates test, 
Type x, but composed entirely of words found in the reading books 
used by all classes during the term; and (4) a test of reading sen¬ 
tences restricted to the words studied by the pupils. From these 
tests three scores were obtained: (a) total reading score—the total 
raw scores of four tests; ( b) total sentence-reading score—the total of 
Tests 2 and 4; and (c) total word recognition—the total of Tests x 
and 3. 

In the city in which the study was made, teachers were free to 
adopt, with only a few general restrictions, the type of teaching pro¬ 
gram that they preferred. Since the procedures differed appreciably 
among the classes used in the study, it was possible to determine, 
more exactly than in the previous study, the influence of the method 
of teaching on the predictive value of the several tests. 

In the preceding study it was found that correlations between 
tests given soon after the pupils entered school and achievement 
measured at the end of the second term were appreciably higher than 
those between the same tests and attainments at the end of the first 
term. This difference is doubtless due to the fact that the measures 
of reading ability are more reliable at the later time; the pupils’ 
reading ability is more stable and represents a greater range of 
ability. It would be expected, therefore, that the correlations pre¬ 
sented in this report would have been higher had the reading attain¬ 
ments been measured at the end of the year instead of at the mid¬ 
year. 

Table 1 gives certain data concerning the distribution of test 
scores which should be taken into account in studying the correla¬ 
tions. 

As a result of preliminary testing, the first five tests as revised for 
the present study showed very satisfactory distributions. In each 
case the scores were distributed throughout the range, excepting 
only the two extremes. In the letter-naming and the letter-sounding 
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tests there were many zero scores, as in the earlier study with New 
York City pupils. These tests were retained for further investigation 
of their value for diagnostic purposes, 

TABLE 1 

Scores of First-Grade Pupils on Seven Tests 
of Reading Readiness 


i , Picture interpretation. 

2. Word-matching. 

3. Word-card recognition 

4. Rhyming. 

5. Blending. 

0 . Reading letters: 

a) Lower-case letters.. 

b) Capital letters. 

7. Sounding letters. 



INTERCOR.RELATIONS OF TESTS 

The intercorrelations of five tests are given in Table 2. Reading 
and sounding the letters are not included because of the large num¬ 
ber of zero scores in the population studied. 


table 2 


Coefficients of Reliability (Secured by Split-Halves Technique) 
and Intercorrelations of Five Reading-Readiness 
Tests Administered to 182 Pupils 


1. Picture interpretation.. 

2. Word-matching. 

3. Word-card recognition. 

4. Rhyming. 

5. Blending. 



The reliability coefficients are very satisfactory. They could be 
made higher by increasing the length of the test, but such a change 
would be undesirable. The fact that the intercorrelations, with few 
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exceptions, are low means that the tests are not duplicating one an¬ 
other greatly but are measuring fairly distinctive abilities. 

The highest intercorrelations are those between word-matching 
and word-card recognition, .63. Since the reliability coefficients of 
these two tests are .86 and .88, respectively, it is apparent that these 
two abilities are distinctive to a large degree. Neither of these tests 
correlates with any other as high as .50. In fact, this intercorrelation 
is the only correlation in the table as high as .50. The correlations 
for the picture-interpretation test range from .34 to .44; for the 
rhyming test, from .34 to .49; and for the blending test, from .29 to 
.42. The rhyming test correlates higher with the word-recognition 
test than with the blending. The only obvious reason for this supe¬ 
riority is that play and games involving rhyming of words tend to go 
with the other activities concerned with letters, words, and stories 
which are part of the pupils’ preschool life. 

CORRELATIONS OE THE TESTS WITH READING ATTAINMENTS 

Table 3 shows the correlations of the readiness tests and the total 
reading score (on four tests) and other data in the case of seven 
classes which gave a sufficient number of complete records to be 
useful. The classes are grouped into five categories according to the 
type of program used. All classes were provided with the same basal 
readers and workbooks and with a fairly large amount of supple¬ 
mentary books and other materials. 

Group I .—-Group I consists of two classes following a fairly sys¬ 
tematic procedure in which, after some preliminary work of an 
informal character, a program based on the preprimer and primer, 
with correlated activities including definite instruction in the analy¬ 
sis of word-form and word-sound characteristics, was introduced. 
These were the two largest classes of the seven. The mean scores on 
the reading-readiness tests give an average rank position (5) which 
is below the median of the seven classes. The mean reading score of 
Class B is the highest of all despite the fact that the reading-readi¬ 
ness score ranks in fourth place. Class A is one place higher in 
achievement than in initial reading readiness. 

The correlations of total reading readiness and reading attain¬ 
ment at midyear are high, .70 and .72. They would doubtless be 
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TABLE 3 


Comparison of Reading Readiness and Reading Achievement 
at Midyear of Seven Classes Classified into Five Groups 
According to Type of Reading Program Used 



Group I* * * § 

Gkoup Ilf 

il 9 


Group 

VII 

Class A 

Class B 

Class C 

Class D 

Class E 

Class F 

Class G 

Size of class; 








Number of pupils. 

32 

37 

23 

12 

IS 

14 

20 

Rank. 

2 

I 

3 

7 

s 

6 

4 

Reading-readiness score; 








Mean. 

60.3 

64.2 

67.2 

C6.2 

46.s 

62.111 

76.0 

Rank. 

6 

4 

2 

3 

7 

5 

1 

Reading-achievement 








score: 








Mean. 

2 , 3-4 

29.8 

24.8 

2S.1 

17-5 

17.6 

27.8 

Rank. 

S 

I 

4 

2 

7 

6 

3 

Correlation between read- 








ing score and; 








Total reading-readiness 








score. 

■ 7 ° 

■ 72 

•56 

.61** 

•71 

• 77 tt 

. 2 2 

Picture interpretation... 

•44 

.46 

.46 

• 52 

• 7 i 

■ 5 * 

■ 27 

Word-matching. 

■ ^7 

• 7 ° 

.62 

68 




Word-card recognition. . 

■65 

.44 

.46 

.58 

.66 

.78 

■30 

Rhyming. 

.67 

.58 

.09 

.22 

• 03 

.41 

- -07 

Blending. 

• 3 ° 

•54 

. IO 

.18 

.19 

. 22 

.i(5 


■63 

■55 



■39 


.38 





Sounding letters. 

.48 

•38 

.18 


• 27 



Mental age. 

•45 

.40 




Correlation between read- 






ing readiness and teach- 








ers’ estimate of reading 








achievement. 

t 

■51 

•59 

■ 52 

.67 

-75 


.24 


* The classes in Group I used preprimers and primer and word analysis, including study of word sounds 
(phonetics). 

t The classes in Group II used preprimers and primer but little or no word analysis or phonetics. 
Emphasis was placed on recognition of word configuration. 

\ Group III made large use of experience material, charts, announcements, and miscellaneous materials. 
Less systematic use was made of basal hooks, and there was little or no word analysis or phonetics. 

§ Group IV used methods and materials similar to those described for Group III and also employed a 
moderate amount of word analysis or phonetics. 

l| Group V began with charts, experience stories, and casual work with many books, then changed to 
more systematic use of textbooks. 

H Estimated on basis of the tests given. 

** Does not include the scores on the letter-reading tests. 

tf Does not include the scores on the tests of word-matching and reading letters. 
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higher had reading achievement been measured at the end of the 
year. The correlations of total readiness and the teachers’ judgments 
of reading ability at the midyear are lower, .51 and .59, but still 
substantial. 

Of the separate reading-readiness tests, the word-matching test 
gives the highest correlations with reading. The next is the rhyming 
test, followed by naming the letters and the word-card recognition. 
The picture-interpretation, the blending, and the letter-sounding 
tests are about the same. All the single tests appear to measure abili¬ 
ties that enter substantially into the processes of learning to read. 

Group II .—This group consists of two smaller classes which were 
taught in much the same manner as those in Group I except that 
there was little or no word analysis or phonetic work. In these 
classes a type of “look and say” procedure was followed. Words were 
learned as total configurations, and, although total word forms were 
compared, little was done to teach the pupils to recognize individual 
letters or letter or phonogram sounds, or to employ such elements in 
working out the recognition and the pronunciation of words. Work 
of this sort was to be introduced later. 

The mean reading score of these two classes at midyear is almost 
identical with that of the two in Group I (26.45 and 26.60, respec¬ 
tively) . The classes in Group II have a slightly higher average read¬ 
ing-readiness score, however (66.70 compared with 62.25). The total 
readiness scores in the classes in Group II give somewhat lower cor¬ 
relations with reading attainments. A survey of the correlations of 
the individual tests shows that word-matching gives the highest cor¬ 
relation and that word-card recognition and picture-interpretation 
tests are next. The most significant fact is that in this group the 
rhyming and the blending tests and the letter-reading and the letter¬ 
sounding tests give much lower predictions than they did in Group I. 
These differences can scarcely be accounted for in any way other 
than on the assumption that they are due to the differences in in¬ 
struction. When word-form and word-sound analyses are introduced 
and pupils are encouraged to identify and to sound letters and groups 
of letters in working out the recognition and the pronunciation of 
words, the reading attainments show fairly high correlations with 
tests of rhyming, blending, naming letters, and giving word sounds. 
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When such word-analysis activities are not used or are used to a less 
extent, the correlations with these tests are lower. 

It should be noted that in Group II the test of matching total 
word forms gives the highest correlation; indeed, this coefficient is 
higher than that for the total readiness score. Since picture inter¬ 
pretation and word-card recognition give high correlations, it is 
obvious that the prediction is reduced by including in the total the 
scores from the rhyming, the blending, and the letter tests. Word- 
analysis activities were, however, to be introduced later in these 
classes, and it is probable, therefore, that reading progress thereafter 
would be correlated with ability in these tests. 

Groups ITT and TV .—These two classes offer the same major con¬ 
trast as Groups I and II, hut the differences appear on a different 
type of basal instruction. Groups III and IV consist of two classes 
making much less systematic use of the basal textbook and much 
more use of experience material, improvised charts, announcements, 
etc. The class in Group III has the lowest reading-readiness score 
in the list of seven, and its midyear reading attainment is also the 
lowest. The class in Group IV is next to the smallest, has third from 
the lowest reading-readiness score, and has next to the lowest reading 
ability at midyear. In both classes the correlations of total reading 
readiness and midyear reading ability are high, .71 and .77. The 
correlation of reading readiness and the teacher’s judgment of read¬ 
ing ability in the Group III class is also high, .75. 

In the Group III class, employing little or no word analysis 
or phonetics, the correlations of the rhyming, the blending, and the 
letter-sounding tests are low. The best predictions are made by pic¬ 
ture interpretation, word-card recognition, and word-matching. 
That the first two of these should give relatively high correlations is 
suggested by the extensive use of pictures, posters, charts, and black¬ 
board work used in this class. In Group IV, in which these materials 
were used extensively, the word-card and the picture tests also give 
the highest correlations. In this class, which also used some phonet¬ 
ics and word analysis, the rhyming test gives a higher correlation 
than in the class in Group III, but the blending test does not give a 
reliably higher figure. 

Group V.• —Glass G cannot be easily grouped with any of the pre- 
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ceding classes. It began with informal work and later shifted to 
more systematic use of textbooks. It is difficult to classify on the 
basis of word study, which was inconsistent. The class management 
was rated as rather poor, and the pupils seemed more tense than in 
other groups. This class has the highest average reading-readiness 
score of the seven; it is, in fact, approximately 15 per cent higher 
than the next lower score. Midterm achievement on the reading 
tests is third in the list. In this class the reading-readiness tests give 
far lower correlations than in any other, both with the scores on read¬ 
ing tests and with the teacher’s judgment. The highest correlation is 
given by the test of letters; word-card recognition, word-matching, 
and picture interpretation are next and about the same; the blending 
is low; and the rhyming is slightly negative. Since both examiners 
rated this teacher as the least capable in the group, the interpreta¬ 
tion is similar to that presented in the preceding report, 1 namely, 
that the more effectively instruction is adjusted to individual dif¬ 
ferences, the higher the correlation between a predictive measure 
and later achievement. The better the teaching, in other words, the 
more useful and valid are the reading-readiness tests for guidance 
and prediction. 

Other findings .—Before a discussion is given of the main results, 
two other findings should be presented. The first is that the correla¬ 
tions of the readiness tests with the midyear reading tests are similar 
to those with the teachers’ judgments; the former are higher in three 
cases and the latter in three. The second is that mental age, in the 
two classes in which it is available, provides a comparatively poor 
prediction of reading progress. In this investigation, as in the earlier 
study, it appears that mental age predicts reading progress less well 
than several individual subtests in a good reading-readiness battery. 
Since mental age does not correlate highly with these subtests (the 
coefficients in Classes A and C vary from .18 to .60), it may well be 
employed as a subtest, with a weight similar to that assigned to the 
median subtest in such a battery as that used in this study. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Several conclusions are suggested by the results: (1) The tests 
which measure reading progress two, or three weeks after entering 

1 A. I. Gates, G. L. Bond, and D. Russell, op. cit. 
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n the whole, satisfactory predictions of reading ability 
2) The predictive value of a particular test varies with 
method. In general, the highest correlations are given 
h measure the abilities which pupils are led to emplia- 
:arning. (3) The better a teacher adjusts her work to a 
l abilities, as revealed by the readiness tests, the better 
1 made by the tests. 

otheses lead to the assumption that the teacher will 
om reading-readiness tests if she concerns herself with 
11s in each test and arranges her later work to conform 
atement is not a denial of the value of a “total score.” 
tion, however, that, when only the total score is con- 
h, if not most, of the information of value for the 
te pupil is lost and the predictive value is often lowered, 
if a teacher is planning to emphasize chiefly whole- 
tion without analysis, it is more important for her to 
pil’s status on word-recognition tests than on “total 
:he former will give a better correlation with reading 
1 the latter. 

;ideration, moreover, points to the desirability of know- 
iully considering each pupil’s status on each readiness 
inducting subsequent instruction, not in any standard- 
:or the class as a whole, but in such various forms as are 
individual needs. For example, if a pupil rates very 
-matching and low in blending, it is important to avoid 
iding with a strong emphasis on phonetics and analytic 
place little dependence on word configuration. It would 
se in this case either to fail to note, or to do anything 
eakness in rhyming. To restrict the work to “look and 
orobably result in overemphasis of this type of attack 
ng of the weakness in rhyming. The ability to sense 
le that children must learn by experience. The more 
irded on entering school, the greater their need of such 
[t is for such “diagnostic” purposes that the tests of 
sounding individual letters were retained despite the 
out half the pupils obtained zero scores. It is of im- 
:he teacher to know which pupils know their letters and 
t. 




In this view, the reading-readiness tests should be used as any 
good series of diagnostic tests are employed later. Their main pur¬ 
pose is to reveal the pupil's status in each of the important skills 
involved in the early stage of reading so that achievement may be 
insured by giving each pupil the kind and the amount of help which 
he needs. 

The types of abilities tested in this study were those found in the 
earlier investigation to be most promising for this purpose as well as 
for mere prediction. It should be noted that all these abilities, except 
mental age, may be readily improved by instruction. Since any in¬ 
telligent teacher can tell from reading the test what these abilities 
are and since a variety of methods for improving them are widely 
known, the pupil’s status on these tests suggests at once the most 
valuable forms of instruction to include both in the “reading- 
readiness” and the full-fledged reading program. 



THE TEACHING OF LINEAR MEASURE, SQUARE 
MEASURE, AND TIME 1 


CARLETON WASHBURNE 
Public Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 

* 

T he Committee of Seven in 1938 completed a five-year piece of 
research on three out of four studies of the grade placement of 
mensuration: linear measure, square measure, and time measure. 
Volume measure is still under investigation. 

These studies of mensuration have been the most thorough and 
significant of any of the studies made by the Committee of Seven to 
date. More time has gone into the preparation of teaching outlines 
and tests; more preliminary experiments have been done; and the 
results have been more carefully analyzed into their various parts 
than in any of the preceding studies. The experience of the com¬ 
mittee during the preceding decade and more has been capitalized 
in these experiments of the past live years. A total of 8,355 children 
in forty cities and towns scattered through seven states have been 
used in these experiments. 

A study of the teaching outlines and tests for linear measure, 
square measure, and time measure 2 is necessary for an adequate con- 

1 This article presents the results of Committee of Seven Experiments and Recom¬ 
mendations for Curricular Placement. The Committee of Seven of the Northern Illinois 
Conference on Supervision during the course of these experiments has consisted of the 
following persons: Orville T. Bright, superintendent of schools, Flossmoor; Turner C. 
Chandler, principal of the Burnside School, Chicago; Harry 0 . Gillet, principal of the 
University Elementary School, University of Chicago; J. R, Harper, superintendent 
of schools, Wilmette; Raymond Osborne, principal of the Francis W. Parker School, 
Chicago (temporarily in absentia); 0 . E. Peterson, head of the Department of Educa¬ 
tion, Northern Illinois State Teachers College, De Kalb (secretary); Howard C. Storm, 
superintendent of schools, Batavia; Carleton Washburne, superintendent of schools, 
Winnetka (chairman); William H. Voas, psychologist in the public schools at Win¬ 
netka (associate); and Mabel Vogel Morphett, director of research in the public schools 
at Winnetka (director of research for the committee). 

2 Obtainable from the Winnetka Educational Press, Winnetka, Illinois, for eighty- 
five cents each. 
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cept of what is meant by placement at the various levels. In general, 
it will be found that these teaching outlines recommend a great 
many personal experiences by children in manipulating actual ob¬ 
jects and doing actual measurement. In this account we have sug¬ 
gested merely the outcome that may be expected from such experi¬ 
ences. A more abstract form of teaching might well make the place¬ 
ment higher than is indicated. Such teaching would, however, be 
difficult to justify in terms of modern pedagogy and the basic under¬ 
standing that it is desired to give children through work in measure¬ 
ment. 

The procedures used in these experiments correspond, in general, 
with the procedures that have been used by the Committee of Seven 
during the past ten or fifteen years and may be summarized briefly 
as follows: 

On the basis of committee judgment, preliminary grade place¬ 
ments were estimated for each topic. In the schools of the committee 
members each topic was taught in the estimated grade and in the 
grade above and the grade below. On the basis of the results ob¬ 
tained from these preliminary experiments, the materials and the 
placement were revised. 

The co-operation of hundreds of classes in a wide variety of com¬ 
munities scattered through the Middle West was next secured. Each 
topic was taught to the children in the grade tentatively established 
by the preliminary experiments and in the grade above and the grade 
below. All these children were given intelligence tests and founda¬ 
tions tests in number processes and concepts and, for the more 
advanced sections, in the apparently prerequisite concepts and proc¬ 
esses in the fields being studied. After these foundations tests the 
teacher was given a week to train the children in any of these sup¬ 
posedly prerequisite concepts and skills in which they showed weak¬ 
nesses. Then another parallel form of the foundations test was given. 
Only data from the second form were used in the final tabulations. 

Children were then given a pretest covering completely the topic 
about to be taught, for the purpose of finding out how much knowl¬ 
edge children already had of that topic—knowledge which they had 
acquired either through incidental learning from general experience 
or from previous teaching. 
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During the experimental period teachers taught the unit in ac¬ 
cordance with the detailed teaching outline which was prepared by 
the Committee of Seven, the teaching time being strictly controlled 
and, therefore, presumably uniform for all schools. The exact teach¬ 
ing time for each group of topics is indicated in the teaching instruc¬ 
tions. In general, it ranged for each group (as taught in the experi¬ 
ments, not as re-grouped in the following recommendations) from six 
days to four weeks, the teaching periods being twenty to thirty 
minutes a day. The teaching outlines were sufficiently definite and 
detailed to assure reasonably uniform procedures. Strictly speaking, 
therefore, the results are always in terms of the specific method, the 
specific amount of time, and the specific tests planned by the com¬ 
mittee. It is always possible that further experimental work may 
show that, were a topic taught for a different length of time or by a 
different method or were it tested by a different type of test, the 
placement would be altered. 

After the teaching period, a period of six weeks was allowed to 
elapse with no teaching or review of the topics. Then, for determin¬ 
ing how much of what was taught was retained well beyond the 
teaching period, a retention test was given, parallel, problem by 
problem, with the pretest—in reality, merely another form of the 
pretest. 

The results were plotted against mental ages in six-month inter¬ 
vals and against the foundations-test scores. In most cases, how¬ 
ever, foundations-test scores were found to be so high as to be 
insignificant for determining placement; that is, well before the chil¬ 
dren had reached the mental age at which they made satisfactory 
scores on the retention test, their scores oh the foundations test were, 
in a large majority of cases, so high as to indicate a satisfactory back¬ 
ground of the prerequisite knowledge and skills. Therefore founda¬ 
tions tests have been ignored in the tabulations and graphs. 

For each problem or group of problems in each topic a graph was 
prepared like Figures x and 2. All curves shown have been smoothed 
on the graphs. 

The dashed line at the bottom of each graph indicates the per- 
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centage of high pretest scores at each mental level, 1 or the children’s 
ability to handle the subject before the experimental teaching began. 

The middle solid line indicates the percentage of high scores on 
the retention test made by children at each mental level whose 
scores on the pretest indicated an inadequate knowledge of the topic 
before experimental work began. This solid line is the line most com- 

Percentage of 
Children 



Fig. i. —Percentage of pupils at each mental-age level making satisfactory pretest 
scores and satisfactory retention-test scores in measuring lines to the half-inch and the 
quarter-inch. 

monly used in determining the level at which an item can be satis¬ 
factorily taught. The point at which it crosses the 75 per cent stand¬ 
ard is usually considered to be the level for efficient teaching. 

The dotted line indicates the percentage of high retention-test 
scores of all children whether or not they had made low pretest 
scores. If it were certain that high pretest scores were the result of 

1 Scores were considered high when three out of four similar problems were correct 
or, if only one problem was given, when that problem was correct. Scores were con¬ 
sidered low or unsatisfactory when none to two out of four problems were right or, in 
case of a single problem, when that one was wrong. These criteria were used for founda- 
tions-test scores, pretest scores, and retention-test scores. 
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incidental learning and everyday experience rather than possible 
previous instruction in school, this line would be the logical curve to 
follow in determining placement. Since, however, we have no way of 
knowing how much time in some previous grade may have been 
given to instruction in the topic, this line for the totality of the chil¬ 
dren is a little hazardous; it does not represent the complete control 
which the committee has sought to achieve and which is indicated by 

Percentage of 
Children 



Fig. 2.—Percentage of pupils at each mental-age level making satisfactory pretest 
scores and satisfactory retention-test scores in subtraction of feet and inches involving 
borrowing. 

the solid line. However, in making practical recommendations, the 
committee has taken cognizance of this line for the totality, as well 
as the solid line for children who had low pretests, especially when 
the percentage of children making low pretests was relatively small 
(less than 30 or 35). 

Fifty-one such graphs were made for linear measure, forty-seven 
for square measure, and forty-one for time. The recommendations 
that follow are based on these graphs. 

For several topics comparisons were made of the scores of children 
of the same mental age of various intelligence quotients. In each 
case intelligence quotient appeared to be unrelated to achievement 
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except as it is a factor in mental age. Over-age children with intel¬ 
ligence quotients of 80 and mental ages of io made practically the 
same scores as under-age children with intelligence quotients of 120 
and mental ages of xo. Intelligence quotient as such has, therefore 
been ignored. 

In general, the committee has adhered to its traditional standard 
that an item should ordinarily be taught only to children at a mental 
level where at least three-fourths of them are fairly sure of success 
after a reasonable length of time of teaching. This standard is ad¬ 
mittedly arbitrary. Any school system content to have a smaller per¬ 
centage of children master a topic, or perhaps even a school that is 
willing to give an additional amount of time to the teaching, may 
conceivably lower the level by six months or a year, the amount of 
time by which it is lowered depending on what results are acceptable 
or how much more teaching time can be given. 

It has seemed to the committee that the results of the present 
experimentation would be more useful if the topics were presented in 
groups by mental-age levels, rather than in separate items unrelated 
to necessary teaching constellations. In the arrangement of the 
materials in this way, some liberty has been taken with strict 
statistical interpretation of the graphs. If, for example, a single item, 
closely related to other items, appears slightly more difficult or 
slightly easier than most of the constellation in which, for practical 
purposes, it appears to belong, it has been put with those to which it 
obviously relates, rather than isolated at a level higher or lower. 
The committee has prepared, however, a mimeographed booklet giv¬ 
ing each test item in summarized form and a brief analysis of the 
graphs for each item. 1 

The recommended curriculum, then, for measurement, in terms of 
mental-age levels, is as follows: 

MENTAL AGE 7 TO 8 

Linear measure .—Simple comparisons of length are readily learned 
at this level (indeed, some are well known before teaching begins), 
such as ability to recognize which bench is four times as long or 

1 This booklet may be purchased, from the Research Department of the Winnetka 
Public Schools, Winnetka, Illinois, for fifteen cents. 
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which post is four times as high as a given one. Comparison of the 
thickness of books, however, when books are drawn side by side, 
calls for definite teaching but then is readily learned. The unit in¬ 
cludes two, three, and four times as high, wide, long, thick, deep, etc. 

Children readily learn to measure lines in even inches, although 
they find it somewhat more difficult to draw lines an even number of 
inches long. They can tell how many inches there are in a foot and 
in two feet, although recognition that twenty-four inches is two feet 
is somewhat harder than recognizing that two feet is twenty-four 
inches. 

Square measure .—No square measure is indicated for this level. 

Time .—Children can readily learn to read clocks to the even hour 
and to distinguish between morning and afternoon and the ab¬ 
breviations “a.m.” and “p.m.” 

MENTAL AGE 8 TO 9 

Linear measure .—No linear measure is indicated at this level. 

Square measure .—Children already recognize pretty well, and can 
easily learn to recognize very satisfactorily, areas that are two, three, 
or four times as large as a given area when either the height or the 
base is held constant. The way in which the pictures are drawn, 
however, makes a material difference. If four figures are placed in a 
row with base constant and with heights varying, like a flight of 
steps, it is easier for children to recognize that one picture is twice as 
large as the first, another one three times as large, etc. If, however, 
figures are placed in a row with the height constant and the base 
varying, the problem becomes definitely harder. Children can also 
recognize which rectangular area is half as large as a given area when 
the base or the altitude is held constant. With teaching, they learn 
to use a square inch of cardboard as a measuring device for answering 
such a question as, “Is this picture three times, four times, or six 
times as large as the square inch of cardboard?” 

Time .—-Children can learn to distinguish standardized units of 
time, such as minutes, hours, and days, from unstandardized units, 
such as length of time taken to walk a block. They can learn to read 
clocks to the half-hour and the quarter-hour and to read the calen¬ 
dar. They can learn to count elapsed days within the same month on 
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the calendar, and they readily learn a simple table of time, consisting 
of minutes, hours, days, and weeks. 

MENTAL AGE 9 TO IO 

Linear measure .—The relation of inches, feet, and yards can easily 
be taught in its simpler forms. The number of inches in one or two 
feet, it will be remembered, went into the 7-8 year level; the number 
of inches in three feet could have come into the 8-9 year level but 
would have been isolated there, while for teaching purposes it fits in 
well with the number of feet in a yard, the number of feet in two 
yards, the number of yards in six feet, the number of inches in a 
yard, etc., all of which cluster around the mental ages of nine years 
and nine years, six months. 

Comparisons of length, depth, height, width, etc., involving one- 
half, one-third, and one-fourth, probably belong here. We say this in 
spite of the fact that comparisons involving one-half, such as the 
ability to select from four poles one that is one-half as high as a 
specified pole, could be taught a year earlier, and comparisons in¬ 
volving one-third, one-fourth, and one-eighth belong, according to 
the graphs, at the 10-11 year level. Similar comparisons, however, 
in square measure place them definitely at the mental age 9-10, and 
certain differences in the distribution of the children and the form 
of statement of the problem probably account sufficiently for the 
apparent discrepancies. For practical purposes it seems, therefore, 
that this unit of linear measure can be taught effectively at approxi¬ 
mately the same time as the corresponding unit in square measure. 

Square measure .■—-Children at this age have little difficulty in 
learning to tell whether a given rectangle is one-half, one-third, one- 
fourth, or one-eighth as large as a specified rectangle when either 
height or base is held constant. 

Children can begin to determine the areas of rectangles by divid¬ 
ing them up into square inches with a ruler. The high pretest scores 
indicate that little teaching is necessary to give this ability at this 
age. 

Recognition of a square foot drawn on a blackboard, as dis¬ 
tinguished from squares 6 by 6 inches, 18 by 18 inches, 24 by 24 
inches, etc., is already possible for a fairly large proportion of nine- 
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year-olds before definite teaching and is as easily learned at this level 
as at any subsequent one. At this level, too, children learn to find 
how many square inches there are in a square foot by drawing a 
square foot and ruling it off into square inches. 

Time .—No time measure is indicated at this level. 


MENTAL AGE 10 l'O II 

Linear measure .—Children can now learn effectively to measure in 
feet and inches and to measure and draw lines accurately to the 
quarter of an inch. They can estimate the length of their classroom 
roughly in terms of a multiple-choice question (“Which of these 
numbers tells about how long your classroom is: 30 feet, 50 feet, 75 
feet?”), but this ability shows little relation to mental age. Children 
at nine are fully as successful as children at twelve, and, while there 
is some improvement at a mental age of thirteen, there is little there¬ 
after. The whole graph is exceedingly irregular. 

Much the same can be said about recognizing which units of 
measure are used to express the distance between cities, the length 
of a piece of cloth, the height of a building, the length of a farm. 
There is high success with this work, after teaching, at every mental- 
age level from ten up, and the few children included in the experi¬ 
ment with mental ages as low as nine did almost as well as those at 
mental levels of ten and higher. 

When dimensions are given in terms of whole feet, the perimeter 
of a garden belongs definitely at this age level. The rise of the curve 
is steep to this point, and thereafter there is little improvement. 
Pretest scores are low all the way up to a mental age of fifteen; this 
topic has to be systematically taught. 

Strangely enough, such a problem as the following seems to re¬ 
quire relatively little teaching: “Jack wants his table top to be 3 ft. 
4 in. long. He has some boards 5 ft. 6 in. long. How much should he 
saw off the boards to have the table the right length?” By a mental 
age of ten years and six months pretest scores are only a little lower 
than retention-test scores, and throughout the graph pretest and 
retention-test scores run surprisingly close. Reasonable success is 
achieved by a mental age of ten years and six months, but there is 
still marked improvement to a mental age of eleven years and six 
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months, after which the curve flattens out almost completely. Other 
problems involving the different forms of subtraction (comparison 
and addition) but involving no more technical difficulty belong at 
this same level, but for some unknown reason they show much more 
need for systematic teaching. The following problem, in particular, 
shows a wide gap between pretest and retention-test scores: “Bert 
has a piece of lumber 8 ft. 9 in. long. If he uses 6 ft. 4 in. for making a 
bench, how much will he have left?” 

The following problem: “The table Ralph is making needs four 
legs, each one 2 ft. 1 in. long. How long a piece of lumber must he 
have to make all four legs?” belongs definitely at the mental level 
of ten to eleven years. Improvement thereafter is very gradual. 
Pretest scores are rather low. 

Square measure. —No square measure is indicated at this leveL 

Time. —Children can now complete the table of time (seconds in 
one minute, minutes in one hour, hours in one day, days in one week, 
weeks in one month, months in one year, days in one month, days in 
one year, days in one leap year, and weeks in one year). They can 
learn to read clocks accurately to the minute and to express time 
accurately to the minute in the form, 10:22 p.m. 

The recognition of the difference between arbitrary and natural 
time units, such as hours and minutes versus days and years, is 
satisfactorily completed at this level. Just as they can solve prob¬ 
lems involving simple manipulation with linear measure, so they can 
calculate the amount of time elapsed in even quarter-hours, from 
10:15 to 11:00 for example, when the total time is within the same 
hour. They can find the number of minutes required to walk one 
block if, say, thirty minutes are needed to walk fifteen blocks, or 
they can find the number of days needed to make one poster if 
seventy-two days are needed to make nine posters. 

MENTAL AGE II TO 12 

Linear measure. —No linear measure is indicated for this level. 

Square measure. —This mental age seems to be the level at which 
square measure as a regular topic can best be introduced in its 
simpler forms. For the first time children can recognize that an area 
is a certain number of times larger than another area when both 
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height and base differ; for example, they can take a sheet of paper 
half the height and half the width of another and, using it as a unit, 
determine that the larger paper is four times as large as the smaller 
sheet. They can recognize a square inch drawn on the blackboard, as 
distinct from a half-inch square or a two-inch square, although this 
recognition is not clearly a function of mental age, since the graph is 
nearly flat. They can calculate the number of square inches in a 
given area when the dimensions are given. They can learn easily how 
many square inches there arc in a square foot. They are able to see 
how many pieces of paper one foot square will go into a marked-off 
rectangle on the blackboard and also, of course, how many square- 
foot pieces of paper would be needed to cover a square yard on the 
blackboard. They can easily memorize the number of square feet in 
a square yard and can learn to calculate the number of square feet 
in an area when the dimensions are given in even feet. 

Time .—No time measure is indicated for this level. 


MENTAL AGE 12 TO 1 3 

Linear measure .—Three distinct, new elements of linear measure 
can be successfully taught at this level although all of them give 
better results if postponed to the following year: drawing and meas¬ 
uring lines to the eighth of an inch inches, etc.), 1 calculating the 
number of inches in a fraction of a yard (5, §, etc.), and measuring 
distances on maps with a scale of miles. 

Square measure .—Not until this level are children successful in 
learning to recognize squares and oblongs, as distinct from triangles, 
trapezoids, etc., as rectangles. It is hard to believe, however, that, 
with longer teaching and practice on this element, such recognition 
could not be taught earlier, but there is probably little object in 
doing so. Children can recognize relative sizes of rectangles (marked 
off in squares), that a large rectangle is, for example, six times as 
large as a small one, or a small rectangle one-sixth as large as a large 
one, when base and altitude of the larger rectangles differ from those 
dimensions of the smaller one. They can also, with some difficulty, 

1 Measuring is not particularly satisfactory at any level for those with low pretest 
scores, but pretest scores reach 73 per cent at the mental age of thirteen years and six 
months, 77 per cent at the mental age of fourteen years and six months. 
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learn how many small cards can be cut from a larger card, when they 
are in readily divisible units, like the number of 3 by 5 cards that can 
be cut from a sheet 9 by xo, but this unit is much more readily 
learned at the next level higher. 

Time —Children can solve simple problems in the multiplication 
of hours and minutes, even involving the change of a product like 
seven hours and seventy minutes to eight hours and ten minutes. 
This particular element could be taught a little earlier were it not for 
the fact that at the preceding level there are no other aspects of time 
measure indicated. It is at the twelve-year level that children can 
count elapsed weeks on a calendar from one month into the next and 
the elapsed days from one month into the next, and the elapsed hours 
and minutes of more than an hour, such as 8:45 to 10:30, or 8:45 in 
the morning to 4:15 in the afternoon. 

MENTAL AGE 13 TO 1 4 

Linear measure .—Children can divide feet and inches by a whole 
number when both the feet and the inches are evenly divisible, and 
can divide yards by inches, making the necessary change of de¬ 
nomination, when the problem is easy, such as the following: “Bar¬ 
bara is putting blue paper on her cupboard shelves. She has 3 yards 
of blue paper. The shelves are 27 inches long. How many shelves will 
this cover?” 

1 Square measure .-—Children of this mental age can learn to draw 
rectangles of a given number of square inches with varying bases 
when the problem is very easy, such as drawing a four-square-inch 
rectangle two inches wide. They can even do this particular prob¬ 
lem at the level below; but, if the problem involves a fraction, such 
as a base one-half inch wide, it is better at the next level higher. 

While there is some doubt as to the children’s realistic concept of 
the size of an acre or of a square mile (see the next level), they can 
compute the area of a tract of land in square miles, when the dimen¬ 
sions are given in miles, at a level below mental age 13-14. They can 
remember satisfactorily the number of acres in a square mile and 
calculate from a diagram the acres in a half-section. Smaller frac¬ 
tions of a section, however, belong in the next level higher. 

Time .-—No time measure is indicated for this level. 
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MENTAL AGE 14 AND HIGHER 

Introduction .—It is not until children have reached a mental age 
of approximately fourteen, and sometimes not until even later, that 
the manipulation of denominate numbers, involving the more com¬ 
plicated forms of applying the four fundamental processes and in¬ 
volving changes in denomination, can be effectively taught and re¬ 
tained. A thorough understanding of the measures to be used and 
insight into the simpler manipulation of the measures, indicated in 
the preceding recommendations, lay a foundation upon which the 
later skills can be built without wasteful and confusing loss of time 
and effort. 

Linear measure— All practical forms of applying the fundamental 
operations to linear measure can be taught at mental ages approxi¬ 
mating fourteen. Simpler forms, such as addition of feet and inches 
involving reduction of the answers, can go a trifle lower; more diffi¬ 
cult forms, such as dividing ten feet one inch by two feet seven inches, 
must either go higher or receive more intensive teaching than was 
done in the experiment. 

It is interesting that, although the addition of feet and inches 
involving reduction of the answers can be learned at the mental age 
of thirteen years and six months, the level of effective learning goes 
up to fifteen when the problem is complicated by involving the 
perimeter of a rectangle. 

Subtraction of feet and inches involving borrowing shows a similar 
curve except that, after the mental age of fourteen years and six 
months, it flattens out materially. Multiplication of feet and inches 
involving carrying reaches satisfactory achievement also at about 
the mental age of fourteen years and six months but continues to 
improve thereafter. 

In the division of feet and inches a marked contrast is shown be¬ 
tween problems that “come out even” and problems that require 
more arithmetical manipulation. Such a problem as the following is 
relatively easy: “Paul has several pieces of lumber 3 ft. 2 in. long. 
He wants to fill in a gap in the sidewalk 12 ft. 8 in. long. How many 
pieces of his lumber will he need to fill in the gap?” Pretest scores 
are almost as good as retention-test scores for such a problem, the 
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children’s common sense and visualization being, in many cases 
sufficient to solve it before formal teaching. With teaching, there is 
very high success by a mental age of fourteen years and six months 
and reasonable success as low as thirteen. 

When, however, the problem is made more difficult so that chil¬ 
dren have to find, for example, how long each piece will be if a plank 
thirteen feet four inches long is sawed into four equal pieces, the 
children do not make a satisfactory showing until a mental age of 
about sixteen. The type of division involved makes no difference, 
that is, finding the size of a given part of a whole, finding how many 
parts of a given size are contained in a whole, or finding by what 
number a part must be multiplied in order to give a whole. 

The table of linear measure can, of course, be completed at this 
time by including the number of feet in a mile. 

Square measure .—Finding the number of acres in usual fractions 
of a section (one-half, one-fourth, one-eighth, and one-sixteenth) can 
be readily calculated from a diagram. The familiar schoolroom prob¬ 
lems of finding the number of square yards of linoleum, needed to 
cover a floor the dimensions of which are given in feet is decidedly 
difficult for children below fourteen, but, at a mental age of fourteen 
years and six months, scores are satisfactory. 

Whether the teaching was inadequate or whether there was some¬ 
thing more inherently difficult than appears at first sight, the experi¬ 
mental results showed children’s ability to estimate the number of 
acres in their school grounds not to be satisfactory until a mental age 
of fifteen years and six months, A problem asking them to diagram a 
square mile of land in their neighborhood by indicating street or road 
names was not satisfactorily achieved by children until a mental age 
of seventeen. Yet children’s ability to manipulate acres and square 
miles, in spite of their seemingly vague concept of the areas involved, 
comes earlier. Question may well be raised how much good it does 
pupils to manipulate such measurements when they have little idea 
of the meaning. 

Time. —The children are able to solve problems involving adding 
and multiplying hours and minutes, and dividing, etc., with these 
time units, at mental levels ranging between twelve years and sixteen 
years six months, according to the difficulty of the problem. In gen- 
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cral, however, the manipulation of time units beyond the things indi¬ 
cated for the lower levels clearly belongs at mental ages of fourteen 
and up. 

SUMMARY 

In summary, it will be seen that the simplest quantitative rela¬ 
tionships in linear measure, square measure, and time are readily 
understood by children of mental levels as low as seven and eight; 
that more accurate detailed relationships and very simple manipula¬ 
tions can be effectively taught at mental levels from nine to twelve; 
whereas real accuracy in measurement, any complex relationships, 
and any manipulation involving the changing of units or the use of 
such relatively uncommon units as acres and square miles and scales 
of miles belong at mental levels usually associated with the junior 
high school, and particularly with the upper part of the junior high 
school. 

Mensuration is not a single topic, but a great variety of different 
skills and concepts belonging at a variety of different levels. Most of 
the elements show positive relationship to mental age, while few of 
them show any important relationship to the ordinary processes of 
arithmetic; that is, the seemingly prerequisite number processes are 
usually well enough known by the time a child reaches a level for a 
given unit of mensuration, so that no consideration has to be given 
to this skill. 

It should be added, in passing, that pretest scores show gradual 
improvement in most topics from the low levels to the higher levels, 
usually tending to parallel roughly the retention scores, except that 
they rise less steeply. The gap between pretest scores and retention- 
test scores is, in most cases, very wide and shows a pronounced effect 
from direct teaching. In only a few cases do pretest scores indicate 
that the majority of children, without direct teaching, will pick up 
a satisfactory knowledge of mensuration. In the great majority of 
cases satisfactory learning and retention are achieved in a re¬ 
markably short time of concrete teaching when children have 
reached a suitable mental level. 
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E ducational leaders generally see only two possibilities for the 
rural child: the one-room school or the consolidated school. 
The First International Conference on Correspondence Education, 
held at Victoria, British Columbia, on August 22, 23, and 24,1938, 
brought strikingly to the attention of the delegates from the United 
States the fact that Canada, Australia, and New Zealand have for 
many years been successfully using a third method by which to pro¬ 
vide education in rural areas, namely, home study. 

No arguments need be advanced for either the one-room school or 
the consolidated school. There is ample evidence that, given respect¬ 
able financial support and satisfactory instructional and supervisory 
service, both can offer a superior type of education. Since home 
study has, strangely, been overlooked in the United States, in spite 
of our generally accepted reputation as the most progressive nation 
in the world in public education, discussion of this technique is 
justified. 

FIELDS OF USEFULNESS FOR HOME STUDY 
Home study should be used for those children who must put forth 
undue effort or must unreasonably expose themselves in going to and 
from school and for whom transportation provided by the district 
would be either too costly or too uncertain. It should also serve 
physically incapacitated boys and girls who cannot or should not 
leave their homes, even though they may not live far from a school. 
Home study is essential for them if they are to receive any education 
at all. 

Finally, there are boys and girls attending the many one-room 
schools which have such small enrolments that per pupil costs are 
unreasonably high. For the sake of economy pupils in these schools 
should be educated in their homes. With the decline in rural papain¬ 
s' 
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tion in many parts of the United States, resulting from the increase 
in the size of farms and the decrease in the size of families, the one- 
room school of very small enrolment has become rather common. 

There are three types of children, then, to whom the opportunity 
for home study should be made available: isolated children, physi¬ 
cally handicapped children, and children attending one-room schools 
with such small enrolments that home instruction would be much 
less expensive. There is no way of estimating the number of boys and 
girls in the United States who come within these three categories, 
but it is certain that the number runs into the tens of thousands. 

DOES HOME STUDY PROVIDE SATISFACTORY EDUCATION? 

A demonstration that it may be less expensive or more convenient 
for a child or a high-school youth to obtain his schooling at. home is 
not, in itself, convincing evidence of the desirability of such educa¬ 
tion. The nature of the education must also receive consideration. 
Home study cannot be criticized on the ground that the pupil’s 
attainment is lower or his progress less satisfactory when the work is 
carried on at home. Wherever the plan is used, educators have found 
that the child who learns at home need not fear comparison with the 
child who goes to school. 

The most cogent argument advanced against home study is that 
it denies the child face-to-face contact, stimulating interaction, and 
social intercourse with his classmates. There is undeniably a diffi¬ 
culty here, but there seem to be ways of overcoming it. New Zealand 
has perhaps done most to set up compensating socializing agencies. 
That dominion provides traveling libraries, magazines and bulletins, 
clubs—such as the Lone Guides, Lone Scouts, or Pen Friendship 
Club—savings banks, correspondence school parents’ associations, 
and, finally, one- or two-week schools to which the isolated pupils are 
brought for intensive training and socializing experiences. Even 
when all these services are supplied in addition to regular instruc¬ 
tion, the cost per pupil is less than in the typical town or city school. 

If there are disadvantages to be overcome, there are also great 
inherent advantages. Individualization with respect to the type of 
subject matter and assistance given and with respect to the rate at 
which the school work is covered is naturally and easily provided. 
The pupil who is sick finds no hiatus when he returns to his work. 
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Because the teacher is an individual helper, he becomes an ideal 
whose influence, it seems at times, is the greater for his absence. 

Certain other advantages of home study are mentioned in a state¬ 
ment from A. G. Butchers, headmaster of the New Zealand Educa¬ 
tion Department, Correspondence School. 

From the point of view of health also there are compensating advantages in 
studying at home, particularly for pupils who live miles from a school. In wet 
weather they have not to make the long journey to and fro in the wind and the 
rain. Nor have they to sit all day with wet, cold feet, with only a cold packed 
lunch to sustain them at the midday interval. They are consequently not so 
liable to catch or to spread colds. They are not exposed to epidemics of infec¬ 
tions or contagious sickness. They lose no time traveling to and from school. 
They are not absent from home, from perhaps 7:30 or 8:00 a.m. until perhaps 
5:00 or 6:00 p.m. School, for them, begins at 9:00 and ends at 3:00 or 3:30. 
They are warm and dry. They have a hot midday meal with the rest of the 
family. Before and after school they delight in profitably helping their parents 
on the farm and in the home. Careful investigation has revealed very little, 
if anything, in the nature of excessive employment of Correspondence-School 
pupils to the detriment of their health or education. This possibility of econom¬ 
ically helping father or mother while continuing their studies by correspondence 
has simply opened for many the door to continued education, since it was im¬ 
possible for them to be spared all day to attend school. The practical work is 
complementary to the sedentary and bookish, and helps to promote balanced 
growth of mind and body. The physical and moral advantages of a free country 
life, lived so much out-of-doors with horses and other animals, in a natural and 
wholesome way, contrast strongly with the disadvantages of living in urban 
areas, the noise and pollution caused by motors, trains, factories, flats, boarding¬ 
houses, picture theaters, and all the rest of the city child’s swift-moving and 
sophisticated life. There is even something to be said for the absence of the 
teacher, whose continuous presence and voice are apt to overwhelm the class¬ 
room pupil. There is not enough quiet in. the ordinary school, not enough 
time for reflection and thought. Things are always moving. The Correspond¬ 
ence-School pupil can put down his pen at times and indulge in daydreams, 
or get up and have a scamper outside with his dog, and resume his studies the 
better for the interlude. He is a human individual, not merely a unit of a flock, 
moving or stopping just as the drovers and dogs direct. These things must be 
borne in mind when the balance is being struck between the disadvantages and 
the advantages of correspondence education for children unable to attend 
school. Nor should the wider social implications and values of the correspondence 
methods as described be overlooked or underestimated. 1 

1 A. G. Butchers, “Social Education through the Correspondence School,” Report 
of the First International Conference on Correspondence Education, pp. 6r ff. Victoria, 
British Columbia: Department of Education, 1938. 
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STATE-WIDE PROGRAMS NEEDED 

Most, if not all, of our states are urgently in need of correspond¬ 
ence centers the function of which is to develop, or at least to obtain, 
individualized lesson materials and to provide instruction by exten¬ 
sion, At the elementary-school level—and it is to that phase of 
school work that this article particularly relates—one teacher gen¬ 
erally instructs the pupil in all his work just as is commonly true in 
the resident school. The establishment of a state center in no way 
jeopardizes existing school-district organizations. These may well re¬ 
main intact even where correspondence education is substituted for 
work in a regularly organized school. In the United States, with its 
strong and probably desirable traditions of district autonomy, it 
would not be wise for the correspondence center to deal directly with 
pupils without first obtaining the permission of the local school 
authorities. In districts where a regular school is maintained but 
where certain isolated or incapacitated children are to take their 
work by correspondence, close contact should be maintained with 
the local superintendent or teacher since such a resident representa¬ 
tive may do much to motivate and encourage the pupils. 

CONCLUSION 

Have educators not been shortsighted, then, in their insistence 
that there are only two ways by which rural boys and girls may 
obtain an education, that is, by attending the one-room school or by 
attending the consolidated school? Equality of educational oppor¬ 
tunity requires that discrimination no longer be made against chil¬ 
dren for whom transportation is not feasible and who live so far from 
the nearest school that they arc seriously handicapped in obtaining 
an education. For these children, as well as for those who are physi¬ 
cally incapacitated and cannot get to school, home-study courses 
during at least part of their school lives will do much to eliminate the 
inequality and the hardship that now prevail. Fortunately this solu¬ 
tion is not unduly expensive. It is so inexpensive, in fact, that many 
one-room schools with small enrolments might better be discon¬ 
tinued and the pupils permitted to obtain their schooling at home. 
For the rural areas, then, schooling should mean the one-room school 
or consolidation or home study. To leave this last method unused is to 
deny their rightful educational opportunity to many thousands of 
boys and girls in the United States. 



RELATION OF LACK OF ONE OR BOTH PARENTS 
TO SCHOOL PROGRESS 


MAURICE L. RISEN 
Cooke Junior High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

* 


PURPOSE OP THE STUDY 

N o proop need be presented to support the thesis that environ¬ 
ment affects school progress. If the lack of one or both parents 
in the home seriously affects school progress, educators must give to 
the children so handicapped special attention. In many large school 
districts the child-accounting system fails to record the fact of the lack 
of parents in the home. In even more districts no attempt is made 
to keep the information up to date. 

The writer is a teacher in a large junior high school in a large city. 
In trying to discover reasons for the retardation of one of his pupils, 
he was brought forcibly to face with the fact that no record was kept 
which would reveal the lack of parents in the home of a pupil. This 
study was undertaken to find out to what extent such lack is a vital 
factor in school progress. 


METHOD PURSUED 

A questionnaire which asked the following four questions was 
given to every pupil: “(i) Is your father living? (2) Is your mother 
living? (3) Are you living with both parents? (4) If the answer to 
No. 3 is ‘no,’ with whom are you living?” 

No child was compelled to answer if he did not wish to do so. 
About 90 per cent (1,625 pupils) of those present answered. There 
were 235 pupils who reported the absence of one or both parents in 
the home. 

From the school records the following information was obtained: 
the intelligence quotient of each child, the amount of over-ageness 
for the grade, marks in co-operation assigned by the teachers, the 
number of failures in various subjects made by each pupil, the num- 
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ber of pupils who attained scholastic honors, histories of maladjust¬ 
ment cases handled by the school counselor, the number of pupils 
elected to school-government offices, and the number of reported 
physical defects for each child. 

The group lacking parents and the remainder of the pupils in the 
school were compared with respect to the eight factors mentioned. 
When it was discovered that the group lacking parents had a lower- 
median intelligence quotient than the other pupils in the school, a 
random sampling of pupils who as a group revealed the same median 
intelligence quotient was studied, every effort being made to keep 
conditions the same. The boys and girls in the group under investi¬ 
gation were matched with the exact number of boys and girls of the 
same grade and section with similar intelligence quotients. Three 
groups were thus created: Group A, pupils lacking parents; Group 
B, pupils who were of the same sex and had the same intelligence 
quotients as pupils in Group A but who lived with their parents; and 
Group C, the remainder of the student body. All the research and 
the tabulating were done by the writer. 

INFORMATION SECURED 

Briefly summarized, the findings are as follows: Of the 1,625 pu¬ 
pils who answered the questionnaire, 235 (14.5 per cent) or about one 
out of seven, lack one or both parents in the home. Detailed data 
with regard to the parent lost are given in Table 1. Of the 235 pupils 
lacking a parent, 62 per cent lack fathers compared with 29 per cent 
who lack mothers. The percentage of the pupils who lack fathers for 
reasons other than death (20.8) is over five times as great as the 
percentage who lack mothers for similar reasons (3.8). 

Of the pupils who lack one or both parents, half live with their 
mothers alone, a sixth live with their fathers alone, a sixth live with 
one parent and a stepparent, and the remaining sixth live with 
various other persons. 

The extent to which the lack of one or both parents affects school 
progress is shown in Table 2. Although the median intelligence quo¬ 
tient of the group lacking parents (Group A) is practically the 
same as that of the group matched with them (Group B), the per¬ 
centage of over-ageness, the percentage of pupils receiving marks of 
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TABLE 1 


Distribution of 235 Children Lacking Parents Accord¬ 
ing to whichParent is Lacking and according to 
Persons with Whom Children Live 



Number 

Per Cent 

Parent lacking: 



Father. 

146 

62.1 

Mother. 

68 

2 Q.O 

Both. 

21 

8.9 

Total. 

23s 

100.0 

Reason for lack of parent: 



Father dead. 

97 

4 T -3 

Mother dead. 

59 

25.1 

Father away. 

49 

20.8 

Both away. 


6.0 

Mother away. 

9 

3-8 

Both dead. 

7 

3.0 

Total. 

235 

100.0 . 

Child lives with: 



Mother alone. 

n8 

50.2 

Father alone. 

38 

16.2 

Father and stepmother. 

22 

9-3 

Mother and stepfather. 

iS 

7.7 

Aunt. 

14 

6.0 

Guardian. 

14 

6.0 

Grandparents. 

9 

3.8 

Orphanage. 

I 

0.4 

Sister. 

I 

0.4 

Total. 

23s 

100.0 


TABLE 2 


School Progress of Group A (235 Pupils Lacking One or Both Parents) 
of Group B (235 Pupils Matched with Pupils in Group A but Possess¬ 
ing Both Parents), and of Group C (Remainder of Student Body) 


Item Compared 

^ Group A 

Group B 

Group C 

Median intelligence quotience. 

109 

109.5 

114 

Percentage of over-age pupils. 

24 

10 

14 

Percentage of pupils marked “excellent” in co-operation 

36 

44 

55 

Percentage of pupils marked “good” in co-operation.... 

41 

40 

37 

Percentage of pupils marked "fair” in co-operation. 

19 

14 

IS 

Average number of failures per pupil. 

°-34 

0.25 

0.29 

Percentage of pupils on honor roll. 

34 

34 

36 

Percentage of pupils referred to counselor as special cases 

9 

4 

6 

Percentage of pupils elected to school-government offices 

4 

1 

7 

Average number of physical defects per pupil. 

2.2 

14 

1.9 
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only “fair” in co-operation, the number of failures, and the per¬ 
centage of pupils receiving the attention of the school counselor are 
all greater in the case of Group A than in the case of Group B. The 
data for the remainder of the student body are even more unfavor¬ 
able to the group lacking parents, 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

There are more children who lack one or both parents than the 
average teacher supposes. To put it another way, every classroom 
row of pupils has a child who lacks one or both parents in the home. 
More children lack a father in the home than lack a mother. Chil¬ 
dren are more likely to live with their mother when lacking a father 
than to live with the father if the mother is lacking. 

There appears to be some relation between retarded school 
progress and the lack of a parent in the home. The lack of one or 
both parents seems to affect every phase of school work unfavorably. 
Even if the difference between the groups is not large, the result 
always favors the groups with parents. It seems, in the school 
studied at least, that the lack of one or both parents in the home 
affects the child's intelligence quotient unfavorably, increases the 
amount of over-ageness, increases the number of failures in school 
subjects, decreases the likelihood of the child's becoming a leader 
in the school community, increases his chance of becoming a special 
problem case for the school counselor, and has some slight effect on 
health. 

These findings indicate (i) that child-accounting systems should 
include a record of the presence or the lack of one or both parents in 
the home, (2) that this record should be corrected annually, (3) that 
further study should be made of this problem, and (4) that teachers 
should be made aware of the startling frequency with which this 
situation arises and the deleterious effects on school progress of the 
lack of one or both parents in the home. 



URBAN AND RURAL ENROLMENT TRENDS 


0 . L. HARVEY 
Washington, D.C. 

* 

I n two earlier articles in the Elementary School Journal the writer 
discussed national 1 and state 2 enrolment trends. The present 
article offers a consideration of urban-rural enrolment differences, by 
states and by grades. The basic data are presented in Tables i and 2, 
from which, however, preprimary and postgraduate pupils and pu¬ 
pils enrolled in the District of Columbia have been omitted. 

From 1932 to 1936 urban-school enrolments in the forty-eight 
states taken as a whole decreased by 1 per cent, while rural-school 
enrolments increased by 2 per cent. Much variation exists, however, 
among the states. To indicate only the extreme cases, urban enrol¬ 
ments increased 9 per cent in South Dakota but decreased 50 per 
cent in Louisiana; rural enrolments increased 44 per cent in Rhode 
Island but decreased 14 per cent in New Mexico. 

No definite regional trends are discernible. 3 If one may for the 
moment assume (as all educational data seem to suggest) that Mary¬ 
land and West Virginia may be included in the Southeast, that 
region appears to manifest noticeably distinct characteristics in en¬ 
rolment trends. Urban enrolments there exhibit a pronounced de¬ 
cline, while rural enrolments have sharply increased. This trend, 
however, is not characteristic of all states in this region. Similarly, 
although the states in the Middle region show, in general, a slight 
decline in rural and a correspondingly slight increase in urban enrol¬ 
ments, Illinois stands out as a fairly distinctive exception. Apart 
from Maryland and West Virginia, Rhode Island is the most 

1 O. L. Harvey, “Enrolment Trends and Population Shifts,” Elementary School 
Journal, XXXVIII (May, 1938), 655-63. 

a 0 . L. Harvey, “Enrolment Trends in Elementary School Grades, by States,” 
Elementary School Journal, XXXIX (November, 1938), 200-211. 

* The regions here referred to coincide with those of the National Resources Com¬ 
mittee and are indicated in the tables. 
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marked exception in the Northeast, New Mexico in the Southwest, 
Utah in the Northwest, and Oregon in the Far West. 

On the basis of such exceptional cases as these, it would appear 
doubtful that the difference between urban and rural enrolment 
trends is related to population shifts alone. State educational ad¬ 
ministrative policy would seem also to be involved. Indeed, the 
more carefully one scrutinizes the tables in detail, the more does the 
picture suggest state rather than regional trends. Some degree of 
homogeneity is suggested, as in such groups of adjoining states as 
Maryland, West Virginia, and Virginia; Florida, Georgia, and Ala¬ 
bama; North and South Dakota; and some of the Middle states. 
Even then, however, examination of the detail of trends by grades 
reveals that this apparent homogeneity is tenuous. 

Examination of grade trends tends to support this conclusion. In 
both urban and rural areas total enrolments have declined in the 
first four grades, but the more rapidly in urban areas. Enrolments in 
Grade V decreased 4 per cent in urban areas but increased 2 per cent 
in rural areas. In all grades above Grade V enrolments have in¬ 
creased, but more markedly in rural than in urban areas. 1 This 
increase is particularly emphatic at the secondary level in rural 
areas. It would seem then that, in general, urban enrolments have 
decreased most noticeably in the lower grades and have increased 
slightly at the upper levels, while rural enrolments have declined 
less rapidly at the lower levels but have shown marked acceleration 
in the secondary grades. 

This observation is interesting. It suggests that enrolments in 
urban areas have, in general, reached their peak in the elementary 
schools and are approximating the peak in the high schools. In rural 
areas, on the other hand, although the peak in elementary enrol¬ 
ments is not far distant, improvement in grading and promotion is 
still taking place in the first two grades, while expansion is taking 
place at the secondary level. If more extensive statistical data were 
available, it is not improbable that they would reveal in rural en¬ 
rolments the tardy development of trends which already have had 
their effects on urban enrolments. 

1 The exception, Grade VIII, is in large part attributable to the fact that seven 
states, indicated in the tables by daggers, operate chiefly or entirely on the seven-four 
plan. 



TABLE 1 


Percentage Increase* in Urban-School Enrolments 
in 1932-36, bv Grades and by States 


Percentage Increase in Grade 


State 

Total 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

United States... 

— 1 

-13 

—ia 

- 8 

- 6 

— 4 

I 

4 

5 

6 

13 

14 

20 

Far West: 

California. 

1 

—10 

- 6 

— 2 

2 

- 7 

IO 

13 

12 

- 3 

— 4 


6 

Nevada.. 

3 

- 7 

—10 

— s 

3 

— 1 

0 

lo 

0 

- 5 

26 

IQ 


Oregon. 

4 

-17 

-13 

— lo 

— 12 

— 11 

— 3 

— 1 

3 

8 

7 

2 


Washington. 

- 4 

-13 

— 10 

— 0 

— IO 

- 8 

- 7 

0 

3 

2 

2 

5 

- 3 

Northwest: 














Idaho. 

7 

4 

— 3 

2 

5 

2 

13 

5 

4 

18 

11 

14 

19 

Utah. 

—28 

-19 

—32 

- 3 i 

-31 

-30 

-29 

-50 

—54 

—30 

—24 

— 16 

8o 

Colorado. 

2 

- 8 

- a 

- 8 

- 6 

2 

2 

11 

II 

8 

15 

10 


Wyoming. 

“ 7 

— 22 

—22 

— 22 

— 12 

— 16 

- 8 

1 

- 6 

21 

4 

— 7 


Montana. 

— 1 

-23 

-13 

-19 

— 22 

— 16 

-15 

— 9 

17 

26 

50 



North Dakota. 

8 

14 

— 1 

4 

3 

3 

5 

17 

14 

12 

2 



South Dakota. 

9 

44 

74 

— 5 

— 3 

— 3 

5 

8 

10 

17 

14 



Nebraska.. 

— I 

— II 

— 13 

- 8 

— 4 

- 4 

4 

7 

6 

2 

13 

— 2 

6 

Kansas. 

— 2 

“34 

— IO 

- 3 

- 3 

3 

S 

ro 

11 

8 

8 

7 

0 

Middle: 














Missouri.. 

4 

- 8 

- 6 

— 1 

— 1 

6 

11 

21 

6 

— 2 

5 

2 

45 

Iowa. 

3 

- 7 

— 7 

— 2 

— 3 

- 3 

1 

7 

S 

10 

15 

9 

16 

Minnesota. 

0 

-It 

-14 

- 9 

- 7 

- 9 

0 

5 

0 

10 

10 

13 

18 

Wisconsin. 

4 

-IO 

- 9 

- 5 

- '3 

— 1 

3 

7 

4 

10 

M 

14 

21 

Michigan.. . 

4 

- 4 

- 7 

1 

3 

2 

9 

6 

7 

8 

S 

8 

17 

Illinois. 

— 2 

-19 

— 12 

- 9 

- S 

- 5 

— 2 

1 

— 1 

9 

11 

22 


Indiana. 

3 

- 4 

— 9 

- 6 

— 2 

0 

O 

9 

10 

15 

12 

14 

x 4 

Ohio. 

I 

" IO 

— II 

- 7 

- 3 

- 3 

4 

S 

5 

4 

12 

14 

26 

Northeast: 














Pennsylvania. 

1 

-17 


- 9 

- 7 

- 6 

- 4 

2 

6 

IS 

34 

23 

31 

New York. 

3 

- 9 

- 8 

- 7 

- 5 

- 5 

— 2 

2 

6 

8 

25 



Maine. 

6 

- S 

— 1 

1 

5 

8 

16 

18 

— 1 

2 

17 


21 

New Hampshire..., 

2 

-14 

- g 

— 12 

— 10 

- 6 

— 2 

5 

- 3 

II 

17 

27 

58 

Vermont. 

— 3 

— I 

— 10 

I 

— 10 

-14 

- 9 

— 9 

— 5 

I 

15 

2 

15 

Massachusetts. 

0 

~ 8 

-13 

— 10 

— 9 

- 7 

- 5 

2 

4 

5 

17 

20 

26 

Rhode Island. 

~ 3 

-15 

-15 

— II 

- 7 

- 7 

— 4 

7 

8 

0 

21 

l6 

~ 3 

Connecticut. 

- 3 

-17 

-17 

“IS 

- 8 

- 9 

- a 

4 

- 3 

IO 

21 

22 

37 

New Jersey. 

0 

-19 

-18 

-IS 

—10 

— lo 

- 6 

1 

9 

18 

35 

42 

52 

Delaware. 

2 

— 12 

- 6 

- 0 

— 5 

— 11 

- 9 

- 3 

— 5 

10 

31 

39 

35 

Maryland!. 

— 22 

— 31 

— 21 

— 22 

-16 

—22 

-24 

— 26 

— 20 

-25 

-27 

-2g 

-23 

West Virginiat. 

— 12 

10 

- 9 

— 6 

“ 5 

- 7 

- 4 

- 7 

— 10 

-34 

-42 

-47 

-43 

Southeast: 














Kentucky. 

2 

— II 

—11 

- 9 

— 1 

6 

11 

11 

15 

Ii 

16 

7 

18 

Tennessee. 

0 

— 31 

—11 

- 5 

“ 4 

0 

4 

8 

2 

22 


5 ° 

18 

Virginia!. 

— 10 

-27 

-24 

— 20 

— 12 

—11 

—10 

— 9 

30 

2 

21 

r6 

7 

North Carolina!. . . 

1 

- 9 

- 5 

- 3 

- 6 

4 

26 

16 

i 

IO 

8 


5 

South Carolina!.... 

4 

-18 

— 12 

— 1 

0 

7 

14 

23 

t 

20 

38 

22 

21 

Florida. 

-14 

-18 

— 12 

- 6 

“ 7 

-13 

-14 

- 5 

— 10 

— 20 

— 2 6 

-27 

-ia 

Georgia!. 

—30 

~ 4 r 

-39 

-33 

—35 

-32 

-23 

— 25 

-15 

-18 

-17 

- 9 

— 18 

Alabama. 

-13 

— 16 

— 22 

-23 

— 14 

— 10 

- 8 

— 15 

9 

— 4 

- 7 

— 17 

— II 

Mississippi. 

6 

- 9 

- 9 

— 2 

3 

4 

16 

18 

16 

23 

26 

30 

32 

Louisiana!. 

-50 

-57 

-ss 

-52 

-49 

-44 

“43 

-40 

t 

-38 

-43 

-53 

-SO 

Arkansas. 

ir 

3 

4 

9 

11 

12 

17 

15 

17 

21 

12 

9 

IS 

Southwest: 














Oklahoma. 

0 

_ g 

- 9 

_ 7 

- 7 

0 

2 

10 

13 

7 

9 

13 

6 

Texas!. 

5 

- 9 

-14 

- 4 

X 

10 

49 

if) 

; 

7 

22 

6 

6 

New Mexico. 

7 

2 

— 2 

1 

17 

6 

10 

19 

12 

7 

13 

3 

ir 

Arizona. 

3 

7 

- 4 

— 1 

1 

0 

0 

9 

5 

7 

14 

17 

-18 


i* 1 ' I ■ ■ ! ; ■ 

: ' . • < i . ■ States: 1930-1032 (United States Office of Education Bulletin 

No. 2, 1933) and Tables 39 and 40 in “Statistics of State School Systems, 1935-36 ” Biennial Survey of 
Education in the United Stales : 1934-1936, Vol. II (United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 2,1937). 
t In states marked with a dagger, moat or all of the schools are on the seven-four plan. 

1 No enrolments in Grade VIII. 














































TABLE 2 


Percentage Increase* in Rural-School Enrolments 
in 1932-36, by Grades and by States 


Percentage Increase in Grade 


State 

Total 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

United States. 

2 

- 8 

— 4 

— 2 

— 1 


3 

0 

2 

27 

23 

23 

26 

Par West: 














California. 

8 

-25 

— 22 

-18 



— 3 

I 2 

14 

83 

08 

go 

96 

Nevada. 

— 2 

-14 

— 0 

— 7 


91 

- 5 

2 

1 


” 3 

6 

“ 6 

Oregon. 

“13 

-44 

“10 

-19 



— 17 

— IO 





1A 

Washington. 

~ 4 

—12 

- 8 

- 8 


9 l] 

- 7 

I 

— 11 

18 

19 

23 

- 23 

Northwest: 














Idaho. 

— I 

- 6 

- 3 

— 4 

- G 

— 4 

- 9 

- 5 

- 6 

I 

14 

21 

29 

Utah. 

31 

30 

20 

16 

18 

20 



66 





Colorado.. 

- 8 

— 16 

-17 

an 

— 16 

— 14 

“12 


0 


20 

18 


Wyoming. 

4 

2 

— 3 

BH 

Bl 

B 

G 

16 




3 


Montana. 

- 5 

4 

— 6 

“IO 

SK9 


“IO 



— A 

5 


North Dakota. 

— 8 

—12 

- 8 



as 


- H 





South Dakota. 

— 10 

“22 

-15 

-id 

SI 

Si 

— 1.3 

- s 

— 15 

7 

20 


7 

Nebraska. 

- 8 

-18 

— 14 

— 13 

— 12 

—13 

- 7 

— 4 

— 11 

3 


15 

14 

Kansas. 

— 4 

G 

“14 

— 17 

— ii 

- 8 

- 7 

- 0 

1 

g 

12 

5 


Middle: 














Missouri. 

4 

-19 

S 

13 

9 

33 

— 2 

4» 

- 9 

20 

- 18 

— 2 

— 22 

Iowa. 

— 6 

- 4 

“17 

— 13 

“12 

— 11 

- 8 

— 4 

— 4 

4 

7 

2 

A 

Minnesota. 

- S 

“20 

“ii 

- 8 

- 7 

— 10 

- 5 

- 7 

- 3 

23 

28 

12 

26 

Wisconsin. 

- 6 

-14 

“ii 

“ 0 

- 4 

- 6 

0 


0 

0 

— 12 

- 15 

“ 13 

Michigan. 

- 8 

“33 

-28 

— 26 

-23 

“14 

“12 

- 6 

- 13 

8.1 

5<> 

54 

U7 

Illinois. 

— 13 

— 2 

—16 

— 13 

— 20 

— 16 

-14 

- 3 

— 11 

- 39 

— 5 

0 

7 

Indiana. 

— 1 

-14 

“ 7 

- 6 

— 2 

— 1 

3 

G 

3 

1 

9 

8 

5 

12 

Ohio. 

— 2 

-17 

— it 

- 9 

- 9 

- 6 

- 7 

6 

24 

21 

20 

25 

Northeast: 














Pennsylvania. 

0 

-14 

— 11 

- 6 

- 7 

- 4 

2 

4 

7 

22 

27 

3i 

88 

New York. 

3 

-17 

-14 

— 12 

— 11 

— 10 

- 6 

- 3 

- 6 

24 

80 

102 

11 2 

Maine . 

1 

-15 

— 11 

— 10 

- 6 

- 5 

“ 7 

iA 

43 

3-1 

2 

5 

3 

New Hampshire.... 

S 

2 

0 

2 

— 1 

— 1 

3 

14 

9 

IA 

10 

7 

22 

Vermont. 

5 

“ 1 

6 

0 

4 

8 

II 

2 5 

12 

“ 13 

- 7 

_ g 

13 

Massachusetts. 

- 4 

-25 

— 5 

- 8 

- 5 

G 

22 

“ 2 

4 

— g 

- is 

- 7 

2 

Rhode Island. 

44 

8.! 

30 

25 

47 

49 

“ s 

72 

04 

47 

— 0 

76 

— 12 

Connecticut. 

- 3 

“12 

“20 

“20 

— 22 

— iG 

-27 

45 

129 

1 

8 

4i 

19 

New Jersey. 

- 4 

-13 

— l6 

— IO 

— 10 

- 8 

- 5 

1 

2 

- 7 

25 

141 

92 

Delaware. 

3 

- 3 

5 

O 

- 8 

- 5 

“13 

3 

5 

6l 

73 

7 

22 

Maryland!. 

35 

18 

20 

23 

24 

28 

34 

49 

123 

70 

67 

68 

7« 

West Virginia. 

14 

- 8 

2 

I 

3 

m 

21 

35 

17 

<> 7 

85 

74 

87 

Southeast: 






1 








Kentucky. 

3 

— 2 

— 5 

— 2 

G 

■ 

16 

“ 4 

3 

22 

28 

4 

28 

Tennessee. 

2 

- 5 

— I 

2 


HI 

6 

8 

5 

22 

0 

2 

24 

Virginia!. 

6 

- 6 

— 4 

“ I 

Bj 

Bl 

18 

25 

i 

i 

36 

38 

40 

39 

North Carolinat • • ■ 

3 

-15 

“ 3 

— 2 

Hi 

■l 

8 

18 

35 

33 

31 

29 

South Carolina f. . •. 

0 

— 10 

1 

0 

■g 

2 

5 

10 

t 

10 

17 

21 

23 

Florida. 

28 

— 2g 

18 

10 

m 

30 

47 

57 

GG 

118 

3T3 

SOS 

136 

Georgia!. 

13 

— 3 

13 

13 

13 

18 

IQ 

2 5 

863 

28 

41 

27 

54 

Alabama. 

12 

7 

12 

9 

7 

8 

8 

27 

25 

48 

36 

44 

21 

Mississippi. 

4 

12 

0 

2 

4 

2 

0 

— 2 

— 2 

1 

0 

“ 2 

2 

Louisiana!. 

34 

“ I 

32 

27 

37 

46 

63 

60 

t 

70 

86 

21 

i 79 

Arkansas. 

1 

— 2 

2 

3 

— 2 

- 3 

I 

3 

1 

11 

11 

II 

24 

Southwest: 














Oklahoma. 

— 3 

— 13 

— 10 

- 8 

- s 

— 4 

0 

1 

— 1 

17 

12 

15 

15 

Texas! . 

4 

- 7 

- 5 

2 

7 

13 

6 

10 

i 

32 

6 

18 

40 

New Mexico. 

-14 

-29 

- 8 

“IO 

- 6 

- 9 

— 4 

- 3 

— 6 

“ 13 

“ 10 

— 9 

- 4 

Arizona . 

7 

“ii 

3 

16 

O 

16 

18 

20 

5 

44 

21 

22 

27 


* Percentage increase was computed as follows: Enrolment in 1936 was determined as a percentage of 

• . ■ T* ■ ' *’ ** "• *'l.-i- 1 , ...... 

■ ' ■ i • . ** . I 


• ■ .1 •» I ■ ' I 1037). 

t In states marked with a dagger most or all of the schools are on the seven-four plan. 
t No enrolments in Grade VIII. 
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Examination of urban and rural enrolment trends by grades in 
the various states results in a confused impression, in which the fol¬ 
lowing points are suggested but none is adequately confirmed: 

1. In general, the individual states tend to reflect national trends. 
In other words, enrolments tend to decline throughout the earlier 
grades and to increase throughout the upper grades. These tenden¬ 
cies are particularly marked in the urban lower and the rural upper 
grades. There are, however, many marked exceptions. Urban en¬ 
rolments in Grade II in South Dakota, for example, have increased 
74 per cent, while rural twelfth-grade enrolments in Rhode Island 
have dropped 12 per cent. 

2. Fluctuations from grade to successive grade in the same state 
are sometimes so eccentric as to suggest inaccurate statistical report¬ 
ing, vagueness in grade definition, or the effects of some specific but 
unexplained administrative policy. Otherwise how account for such 
peculiarities as may be observed, by way of illustration, in rural 
and urban enrolments in Grade IX in Nevada, rural enrolments in 
Grade VI in Massachusetts, rural enrolments in Grade XI in Ken¬ 
tucky, urban enrolments in Grade XII in Utah, and urban enrol¬ 
ments in Grade VIII in Alabama? Obviously some of these apparent 
discrepancies are attributable to the smallness of the enrolment, but 
not all. 

3. In a few states there would appear to have been a drastic 
shift in population from rural to urban centers, or vice versa, af¬ 
fecting not only the urban and the rural enrolments as totals but 
also the enrolment in each specific grade. Thus, in Utah rural en¬ 
rolments have increased 31 per cent, while urban enrolments de¬ 
creased 28 per cent, and correspondingly large changes are evident 
in the constituent grades. The same kind of phenomenon occurs 
in Rhode Island, in which, however, individual grade variations are 
less consistent with the total than they are in Utah. Maryland and 
several states in the Southeast, such as Louisiana, present profiles 
like that for Utah. West Virginia’s is more erratic, like that for 
Rhode Island. The most interesting illustration in this series is New 
Mexico, in which—the very reverse of the trends mentioned here— 
there has been a consistent increase in urban grades even at the 
secondary level with corresponding loss of enrolments in rural 
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)ver-all grade-enrolment shifts such as these strongly sug- 
probability of urban-rural or rural-urban migration within 
:s indicated. Why such “migration” should so frequently 
d to relatively isolated states, and not be reflected in sur- 
regions, is a problem which can be answered only after 
ailed analysis on the basis of much information relating to 
m movements and educational administrative policy, 
re states reveal a gradual shift in percentage change from 
e to the next, with a relatively limited range of variation, 
ith minor exceptions, urban enrolments in Pennsylvania 
1 enrolments in Oklahoma progress fairly smoothly from a 
crease in Grade I through to a relatively slight increase in 
II. In other states, such as urban Illinois or rural Minnc- 
: trend is similarly gradual but with a more pronounced 
suiting in a profile which may be represented by an exag- 
U. Variations of this general profile are to be found else- 
ielding /-shaped curves, suggesting that the point of great- 
a lies toward either the lower or the upper end of the grade 
any states, on the other hand, present F-shaped profiles. 
:al, however, the phenomenon is found to be repeated 
lut the states: the profiles are variants of the national pro- 
with greater or less degree of exaggeration, distortion, or 
ess. 

umming-up and interpretation of the evidence relating to 
parison between urban and rural enrolment trends from 
1936, the following tentative conclusions may be suggested: 
,s probable that shifts in population structure arc affecting 
school enrolments. If so, the influence of this factor is more 
ced in urban than in rural areas. There are, however, 
exceptions to this generalization. 

e demand for higher educational qualifications, possibly in 
tion with the relative dearth of employment opportunities 
h, is presumably resulting in increased secondary-school en- 
1, The influence of this factor is particularly pronounced in 
:as. There are also marked exceptions to this generalization, 
velopments in rural enrolments give the impression that 
: the delayed recapitulation of urban enrolment develop- 
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merits of earlier years but somewhat accelerated by the effects of 
recent social and economic trends and, therefore, exaggerated in 
form. 

4. Although well-defined regional trends are not clearly apparent 
there is some suggestive evidence of subregional homogeneity, es¬ 
pecially in the Southeast. To this extent the evidence suggests the 
influence of major social, demographic, and economic factors, 

5. The egregious behavior of enrolment trends in several indi¬ 
vidual states, on the contrary, suggests that educational administra¬ 
tive practices are still potent enrolment determinants. Such ad¬ 
ministrative practices would seem to be especially significant in the 
existing differences between urban and rural enrolment develop¬ 
ments. 

6. For an adequate understanding of enrolment trends it is 
obviously not enough to report state totals. Rural and urban cate¬ 
gories are essential. As the writer has demonstrated in another 
article, 1 negro and white data are also necessary. All the evidence 
clearly indicates the importance of grade data, and the significance 
of age-grade distributions, concerning which little is known, becomes 
more and more evident. In view of the projected population census 
of 1940, it would prove of inestimable value if school administrators 
could see their way clear to prepare and publish, for at least that 
particular year, a complete analysis of school enrolments in their 
respective states, in urban and rural areas and by color, grade, and 
age. If similar data relating to private schools could be provided, 
the most comprehensive analysis of school enrolments to date would 
be possible. 

1 0 . L. Harvey, “Negro Representation in Public School Enrolments,” Journal 0} 
Negro Education , VIII (January, 1939), 26-30, 
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University of Minnesota 

* 

T his bibliography covers the period from December i, 1937, to 
December i, 1938. As in preceding years the following classes 
of books and articles have been omitted: (1) foreign-language publi¬ 
cations, (2) textbooks and reviews, and (3) popular articles contain¬ 
ing little new material. An attempt has been made to list the most 
important publications of the year in the field covered, but it is 
probable that some unintentional oversights have occurred. 

Technical and Experimental Studies' 

121. Andrus, Ruth, and Horowitz, Eugene L. “The Effect of Nursery School 
Training: Insecurity Feelings,” Child Development, IX (June, 1938), 
169-74. 

Low positive correlations were found between length of time spent in nursery 
school and feelings of insecurity as rated by teachers. 

122. Baruch, Dorothy Walter. “A Study of Reported Tension in Inter- 
parental Relationships as Co-existent with Behavior Adjustment in 
Young Children,” Journal of Experimental Education, VI (December, 
1937 ), 187-204. 

A number of factors in the marital relations of parents as reported by them¬ 
selves were found to be significantly related to the adjustments of their chil¬ 
dren as observed in the nursery school. 

123. Bayley, Nancy, and Jones, Harold E. “Environmental Correlates of 
Mental and Motor Development: A Cumulative Study from Infancy to 
Six Years,” Child Development, VIII (December, 1937), 329-41. 

No correlations were found between various environmental indexes and mental- 
test scores previous to the age of eighteen months. Thereafter correlations 
increase sharply, reaching a maximum during the third year of life. Theo¬ 
retical implications are discussed. 

1 See also Item 650 (Sowers) in the list of selected reierences appearing in the Novem¬ 
ber, 1938, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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124. Bernhardt, Karl S., Millichamp, Dorothy A., Charles, Marion W. 
and McFarland, Mary P. An Analysis of the Social Contacts of Pre¬ 
school Children with the Aid of Motion Pictures. University of Toronto 
Studies, Child Development Series, No. 10. Toronto, Canada: Univer¬ 
sity of Toronto Press, 1937. Pp. 34 - 

Fifteen day-nursery children between the ages of two and four years were ob¬ 
served individually for ten-minute periods once a month over a period of four 
months. Although increase in chronological age showed no clear-cut quantita¬ 
tive relation to social behavior, marked qualitative changes in the form and the 
pattern of social reactions were observed. These changes involved both the 
dropping-out of earlier responses and the addition of new forms of reaction. 

123. Bijou, S. W. “The Performance of Normal Children on the Randall’s 
Island Performance Series,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XXII (April, 
1938)1 186-91. 

In spite of the fact that these tests were standardized for low-grade mental 
defectives, they may be successfully used with normal children of preschool 
age without modification of procedure or norms. 

126. Cameron, Norman. “Individual and Social Factors in the Development 

of Graphic Symbolization,” Journal of Psychology, V (January, 1938), 
163-84. 

A study of the interrelations between graphic symbolization as shown in 
drawings and the development of verbal language and group organization in 
young children. 

127. Dennis, Wayne. “Historical Notes on Child Animism,” Psychological Re¬ 

view, XLV (May, 1938), 257-66. 

Shows that Piaget's views on child animism were expressed in practically identi¬ 
cal form by many earlier psychologists and philosophers. 

128. Dennis, Wayne. “Infant Development under Conditions of Restricted 

Practice and of Minimum Social Stimulation: A Preliminary Report," 
Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, LIII (Septem¬ 
ber, 1938), 149-57- 

No clear evidence of retardation was apparent in two infants reared in a very 
limited environment. The conclusion is that within the first year the infant 
will “grow up” of himself. 

129. Drexler, Ethel Natalie. “A Study of the Development of the Ability 

To Carry a Melody at the Preschool Level,” Child Development, IX (Sep¬ 
tember, 1938), 319-32. 

Describes a simple and a fairly objective method for evaluating the ability of a 
child to carry a melody. Gives the results of applying the method to twenty- 
three cases between the ages of three and six years. 

130. Dubnote, Belle. “A Comparative Study of Mental Development in 

Infancy,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology , 
LIII (September, 1938), 67-73. 
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A comparison of the mental development of infants in Soviet Russia with that 
of the California infants studied by Nancy Bayley by means of the California 
First-Year Mental Scale (Mental Growth during the First Three l'ciiri. Genetic 
Psychology Monographs, Vol. XIV, No. 1. Worcester, Massachusetts: Clark 
University Press, 1933). 

131. Frank, Alma. “A Study in Infant Development,” Child Development, IX 

(March, 1938), 9-26. 

Shows that the muscular responses of infants who are “put through” a motor 
act by adults are observably different from those occurring when the act is 
spontaneously performed by the child himself. In the former cases the muscular 
contractions are localized and jerky and show much rigidity and tension; in 
tile latter they are smooth running and integrated with each other and give the 
appearance of flexibility and ease. 

132. Gesell, Arnold, and Thompson, Helen, assisted by Catherine Strunk 

Amaxruda. The Psychology of Early Growth, New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1938. Pp. x+290. 

Provides further normative standards on various aspects of infant develop¬ 
ment. 

133. Goldstein, Kurt. “A Further Comparison of the Moro Reflex and the 

Startle Pattern,” Journal of Psychology, VI (July, 1938), 33-42. 

Regards the startle pattern as a later form of reaction occurring in infants only 
after the nervous system has reached a given degree of maturity, whereas the 
Moro reflex is a primitive response and as such an expression of neurological 
immaturity. 

134. Goodenough, Florence L. “The Use of Pronouns by Young Children: 

A Note on the Development of Self-Awareness,” Pedagogical Seminary 
and Journal of Genetic Psychology, LII (June, 1938), 333-46. 

Although the total percentage of pronouns in records of spontaneous language 
behavior of young children shows little change with age after the age of three, 
certain specified groups of pronouns show marked changes with age and with 
the conditions of observation. 

135. Gridley, Pearl Farwell. Graphic Representation of a Man by Four-year- 

old Children in Nine Prescribed Drawing Situations. Genetic Psychology 
Monographs, Vol. XX, No. 2. Provincetown, Massachusetts: Journal 
Press, 1938. Pp. 183-330. 

The four-year-old child is able to make some modifications of his drawing in re¬ 
sponse to verbal instruction from an adult. 

136. IIattwick, LaBerta A. “Sex Differences in Behavior of Nursery School 

Children,” Child Development, VIII (December, 1937), 343-53. 

A study of 379 children between the. ages of two and four years shows that 
boys exceed girls in frequency of aggressive, extroverted behavior, undesirable 
work habits, speech defects, and handling genitals. Girls exceed boys in with¬ 
drawing, introverted tendencies, twisting hair, and refusing food. Within the 
ages studied, sex differences showed little or no relation to increasing age. 
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137. I-Iattwick, LaBerta A., and Sanders, Mollie Krom. “Age Differences 

in Behavior at the Nursery School Level,” Child Development , IX 
(March, 1938), 27-47. 

A statistical summary of the behavior difficulties most characteristic of each 
half-year age level from two to four years. 

138. Herring, Amanda. “An Experimental Study of the Reliability of the 

Bllhler Baby Tests,” Journal of Experimental Education, VI (December 
1937 ). I 47 ' 60 ' 

Although the correlation between odd and even items on single tests is reason¬ 
ably high, that between scores on tests given during the early and the late 
months of the first year is veiy low. This finding corroborates others on the 
same topic in showing that infant tests are not dependable indexes of later 
mental status. 

139. Honzik, Marjorie Pyles. “The Constancy of Mental Test Performance 

during the Preschool Period,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, LII (June, 1938), 285-302. 

Constancy of the intelligence quotient varies with the age of the child at the 
first test and the interval between testings. Tests given before the age of two are 
of negligible significance for predicting mental level at the age of six or later. 

140. I-Ionzik, Marjorie P., and Jones, Harold E. “Mental-physical Rela¬ 

tionships during the Preschool Period,” Journal of Experimental Educa¬ 
tion, VI (December, 1937), 139-46. 

Seriatim study of 252 children between the ages of twenty-one months and 
seven years shows a low positive correlation between mental and physical meas¬ 
urements at all ages. The correlation between mental measurements and meas¬ 
urements of socio-economic status increases with age, but the relation of the 
latter to physical status does not vary with age. 

i4r. Hull, Clark L. “The Goal-Gradient Hypothesis Applied to Some Field- 
Force Problems in the Behavior of Young Children,” Psychological Re¬ 
view, XLV (July, 1938), 271-99. 

A theoretical consideration of some of the typical problems in child behavior 
that have been explored by Lewin, with a reinterpretation and derivation of 
laws of behavior on the basis of the goal-gradient hypothesis. 

142. Hunt, William A., and Landis, Carney. “A Note on the Difference be¬ 

tween the Moro Reflex and the Startle Pattern,” Psychological Review, 
XLV (May, 1938), 267-69. 

Contrary to the statements of Pratt and of Peifer, the startle pattern is not 
identical with the Moro reflex. The startle pattern is essentially a flexion 
response, while the Moro is chiefly an extension response. 

143. Jenss, Rachel M., and Bayley, Nancy. “A Mathematical Method for 

Studying the Growth of a Child,” Human Biology , IX (December, 1937), 

556-63. 

Presents a mathematical formula for studying growth, by means of which 
growth in different functions may be directly compared. 
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144. Jersii.d, Arthur T., and Fite, Mary D. “Children’s Social Adjustments 

in Nursery School,” Journal of Experimental Education, VI (December, 
1937). i 6 i ~66- 

Although it is probable that attendance at nursery school may have some gen¬ 
eralized effect on the social adjustment of children, much of the apparent im¬ 
provement appears to be merely a carrying-over of specific reactions to indi¬ 
vidual companions in a specific situation. 

145. Jersild, Arthur T., and Ritzman, Ruth. “Aspects of Language Devel¬ 

opment: The Growth of Loquacity and Vocabulary,” Child Develop¬ 
ment, IX (September, 1938), 243-59. 

There is a definite slowing-up in the rate of gain in language skills after the age 
of three and a half years. The correlation between intelligence quotient and 
language development is higher for children under three than for those between 
three and four. 

146. Johnson, Buford. “Development of Thought,” Child Development, IX 

(March, 1938), 1-7. 

Comparison of the patterns of performance of preschool children and college 
students in the solving of unfamiliar problems suggests that the similarities 
between the two groups in the formation of new concepts outweigh the differ¬ 
ences but that the children arc somewhat less hidebound by traditional forms 
of response and thus more ready to profit by experiences which are favorable 
for the development of thought. 

147. Katz, Evelyn. Some Factors A 1 jfecting Resumption of Interrupted Activities 

by Preschool Children. Institute of Child Welfare Monograph No. 16. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press, 1938. Pp. x+ 
52 - 

An experiment designed to test Lewin’s theory that activities interrupted before 
their completion are likely to be resumed in spite of the presence of competing 
stimuli. The results conform to the Lcwin hypothesis in a marked degree. 

14S. Kubo, Yoshihide. “The Behavior Inventories and Examinations of Jap¬ 
anese Children,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychol¬ 
ogy, LIII (September, 1938), 87-99. 

Presents a series of developmental items suitable for each of eleven age levels 
from four months to six years and gives the percentage of Japanese children 
succeeding with each item. 

149, Lodge, Townsend. “Variation in Stanford-Binet I.Q.’s of Preschool Chil¬ 
dren According to the Months in Which Examinations VV ere Given, 
Journal of Psychology, VI (October, 1938), 385-95. 

Greater gains were shown during the period from autumn to spring than during 
the period from spring to autumn regardless of nursery-school attendance or 
nonattendance. 
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150. McCaskill, Carra Lou, and Wellman, Beth L. “A Study of Common 

Motor Achievements at the Preschool Ages,” Child Development, IX 
(June, 1938), 141-50. 

Describes a series of motor tests suitable for preschool children and reports 
results obtained from administration of the tests to ninety-eight cases between 
the ages of two and six years. 

151. McDowell, Marion Sill. “Frequency of Choice of Play Materials by 

Preschool Children,” Child Development, VIII (December, 1937), 303-10. 
Materials used in constructing other objects ranked first in popularity; those 
involving manipulative skill of small muscles, second. 

132. McFarland, Margaret B. “Relationships between Young Sisters as Re¬ 

vealed in Their Overt Responses,” Journal of Experimental Education, 
VI (December, 1937), 173-79. 

Reactions such as rivalry, protection, sympathy, etc., were recorded and 
analyzed for twenty pairs of sisters of preschool age who were observed simul¬ 
taneously in their homes. 

133. McGraw, Myrtle B. “Quantitative Behavior Data and the Longitudinal 

Method: The Moro Reflex,” Human Biology, IX (December, 1937), 
342-48. 

By means of an analysis of the developmental change in the Moro reflex in in¬ 
dividual cases, the author demonstrates certain advantages of the longitudinal 
method as contrasted with the cross-sectional study of large groups. 

134. Moore, Sallie Beth. “The Use of Commands, Suggestions, and Requests 

by Nursery School and Kindergarten Teachers,” Child Development, IX 
(June, 1938), 183-201. 

In the schools studied the number of commands decreased with advancing age 
and intelligence of the children, while the number of suggestions and requests 
increased. 

133. Nelson, Virginia Lafayette, and Richards, T. W. “Studies in Mental 
Development: I. Performance on Gesell Items at Six Months and Its 
Predictive Value for Performance on Mental Tests at Two and Three 
Years,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, LII 
(June, 1938), 303-25. 

By means of a correlation analysis, certain items were selected from the Gesell 
schedules and compared with scores at six months and scores on the Merrill- 
Palmer and the Stanford-Binet test at two and three years. 

136. Peiper, Albrecht. “Comments upon J. M. Smith’s Work, ‘The Relative 
Brightness Values of Three Hues for Newborn Infants’ ” (translated by 
Karl C. Pratt), Child Development, VIII (December, 1937), 299-300. 

A reply to Josephine M. Smith’s criticism (“The Relative Brightness Values of 
Three Hues for Newborn Infants,” Studies in Infant Behavior, III, 91-140. 
University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. XII, No. 1. Iowa City, Iowa: 
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University of Iowa, 1936) of Pciper’s claim that the Purkinjc phenomenon can 
be observed not only in newborn infants in general but even in infants prema¬ 
turely born. States that Smith has misunderstood his method of computing 
relative brightness values and that a small number of cases was sufficient since 
every child reacted in essentially the same manner. 

157. Poull, Louise E. “The Effect of Improvement in Nutrition on the Men¬ 

tal Capacity of Young Children,” Child Development, IX (March, 193S), 
123-26. 

Forty-one children between the ages of two and seven years whose nutritional 
status was originally “poor” were retested after an average interval of three and 
a half years during which nutrition had been raised t:o “good.” A mean in¬ 
crease of ten points in the intelligence quotient of this group is compared with 
no increase for a control group whose nutritional status was unchanged. 

158. Redi'ield, Janet E., and Meredith, Howard V. “Changes in the Stature 

and Sitting Height of Preschool Children in Relation to Rest in the 
Recumbent Position and Activity Following Rest,” Child Development, 
IX (September, 1938), 293-302. 

A temporary increase in standing and sitting height equivalent to two months 
of normal growth was found to take place in four-year-old children as a result 
of the afternoon nap. 

159. Rhodes, Adele. “A Comparative Study of Motor Abilities of Negroes and 

Whites,” Child Development, VIII (December, 1937), 369-71. 

Eighty negro children between the ages of two and five years were given the 
series of motor tests reported in a previous article by Goodenough and Smart 
(“Interrelationships of Motor Abilities in Young Children,” Child Develop¬ 
ment, VI (June, 1933], t4r-53). Neither in respect to the weights brought 
out by a factor analysis nor the mean performance of the different age groups 
were any significant race differences established. 

160. Richards, T. W., and Nelson, Virginia Lafayette. “Studies in Mental 

Development: II. Analysis of Abilities Tested at the Age of Six Months 
by the Gesell Schedule,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, LII (June, 1938), 327-31. 

A factor analysis of scores made hy six-month-old infants on seventeen items of 
the Gesell schedules indicated that at least three factors, tentatively designated 
as “testability,” “alertness,” and “motor ability,” are required to account 
for the correlations involved. 

161. Richards, T. W., and Newbery, Helen. “Studies in Fetal Behavior: III. 

Can Performance on Test Items at Six Months Postnatally Be Predicted 
on the Basis of Fetal Activity?” Child Development, IX (March, 1938), 
79-86. 

Mothers’ reports of fetal activity during the last two months of prenatal life 
were found to show a high correlation with the scores earned by the children 
on the Gesell developmental schedules at the age of six months. Possible rea¬ 
sons for this relationship are discussed. 
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162. Roberts, Katherine Elliott, and Ball, Rachel Stutsman. “A Study 

of Personality in Young Children by Means of a Series of Rating Scales ” 
Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, LII (March 
1938), 79 - 149 - 

Describes a series of rating scales to be used by teachers and parents in ana¬ 
lyzing nine aspects of the personality of the preschool child. Gives results of 
the application of the scales to children in the Merrill-Palmcr nursery school. 

163. Skeels, Harold M. “Mental Development of Children, in Foster Homes,” 

Journal of Consulting Psychology, II (March-April, 1938), 33-43. 

A study of 147 cases placed in foster-homes before the age of six years showed no 
relation either between the intelligence quotients of these children in early child¬ 
hood and the mental status of their true parents or between the intelligence of 
the children and the level of the education of either the true or the foster- 
parents. 

164. Skodaic, Marie. “The Mental Development of Adopted Children Whose 

True Mothers Are Feeble-minded,” Child Development, IX (September, 
1938), 303-8. 

Mental tests of sixteen children whose true mothers were feeble-mineded indi¬ 
cated no mental retardation at the ages of two and four years, after placement 
in foster-homes. 

165. Smith, Josephine M. “Reply to Pciper,” Child Development, VIII (De¬ 

cember, 1937), 301-4. 

In reply to Peipcr (Item 156 in this list), Smith defends the use of the statistical 
average rather than more exhaustive study of a small number of cases on the 
ground that individual differences are too great to warrant generalizations 
when only two cases are studied. 

166. Snygg, Donald. “The Relation between the Intelligence of Mothers and 

of Their Children Living in Foster Homes,” Pedagogical Seminary and 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, LII (June, 1938), 401-6. 

A negligible correlation was found between the intelligence quotients of 312 
children of preschool age who had been placed in foster-homes in infancy or 
early childhood and the intelligence quotients of their true mothers. 

167. Sontag, L. W., and Richards, T. W. Studies in Fetal Behavior: I. Fetal 

Heart Rate as a Behavioral Indicator. Monographs of the Society for Re¬ 
search in Child Development, Vol. Ill, No. 4 (Serial No. 17). Washing¬ 
ton: Society for Research in Child Development, National Research 
Council, 1938. Pp. x+72. 

With increasing age, fetal heartbeat decreases in rate but becomes more vari¬ 
able and more responsive to external conditions experimentally introduced. 

168. Stoddard, George D. “Contributions to Education of Scientific Knowl¬ 

edge about Mental Growth and Development,” The Scientific Movement 
in Education, pp. 421-34. Thirty-seventh Yearbook of the National So- 
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ciety for the Study of Education, Part II. Bloomington, Illinois: Public 
School Publishing Co., 1938. 

Research shows that intelligence is not fixed but is affected by environmental 
stimulation. 

169. Studies in Preschool Education , I. University of Iowa Studies in Child Wel¬ 

fare, Vol. XIV. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 193S, 

Part I of this bulletin, “Child Development and Preschool Education,” by 
Ruth Updegraff, outlines the aims of nursery-school education and discusses 
their relation to known principles of child development. In Part II, "The 
Behavior of Young Children in Failure,” Mary Elizabeth Keister reports that 
a training program in which young children were introduced to progressively 
more difficult tasks was found to induce more prolonged effort on the part of 
the subjects and to lessen such ineffective types of behavior as crying and 
sulking. Part III, "The Effect of Training upon Singing Ability and Musical 
Interest oi Three-, Four-, and Five-year-old Children," by Ruth Updegraff, 
Louise Heiliger, and Janet Learned, shows that children who were given 
special musical training demonstrated not only greater improvement in 
ability to sing than did a control group without such training but also in¬ 
creased desire to participate in musical activities. In Part IV, “An Objective 
Method for Recording Three- and Four-year-old Children’s Enjoyment of 
Stories, Particularly Applied to a Study of Fanciful and Realistic Stories,” 
Marjorie Mantor selected, by means of controlled observations, certain cri¬ 
teria for use in indicating degree of enjoyment. Part V, “Literature for Ttvo- 
ycar-oid Children,” is an analytical study, by Fdeanor A. Lack, of the kinds of 
stories preferred by two-year-olds. In a study reported by Theresa J. Peter¬ 
son in Part VI, "A Preliminary Study of the Effects of Previous Nursery 
School Attendance upon Five-year-old Children Entering Kindergarten,” no 
statistically dependable differences were found in the mental characteristics of 
children who had previously attended a nursery school and those who had not. 

170. Swan, Carla. Individual Differences in the Facial Expressive Behavior of 

Preschool Children. Genetic Psychology Monographs, Vol. XX, No. 4. 
Provincetown, Massachusetts: Journal Press, 1938. Pp. 557-650. 
Individual differences in patterns of expressive behavior were found to be re¬ 
lated to body build, age, hour of the day, intelligence, and type of activity 
engaged in. 

171 . Wagner, Isabelle F. “The Body Jerk of the Neonate,” Pedagogical Semi¬ 

nary and Journal oj Genetic Psychology, LII (March, 1938), 65-77. 

There is no clear distinction between the body jerk and the so-called “startle 
reflex.” Body jerks are most frequent in sleep, general stirs when awake. 

172. Wellman, Beth L. The Intelligence of Preschool Children as Measured by 

the Merrill-Palmer Scale of Performance Tests. University of Iowa 
Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. XV, No. 3. Iowa City, Iowa; University 
of Iowa, 1938. Pp. 150. 

A critical analysis of relationships between the MerriU-Palmcr test and tests of 
the Binet type as applied to children of nursery-school age. 
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173. Wellman, Beth L. “Mental Growth from Preschool to College,” Jour¬ 

nal of Experimental Education, VI (December, 1937), 127-38. 

Presents data that appear to show that attendance at nursery school has an 
accelerating effect on mental growth, which is still evident at the college level. 

Nontechnical Books and Articles Primarily tor Parents 
Teachers, and Workers in the Field 
oe Parent Education 

174. Bain, Winiered. “Problems of Home-School Relationships in Nursery 

School and Kindergarten,” Parent Education, IV (February, 1938), 
123-27. 

Discusses the particular responsibilities of parent and teacher in the training of 
young children. 

175. Blatz, William E. The Five Sisters. New York: William Morrow & Co., 

1938. Pp. xii+210. 

An account of the development and the training of the Dionne quintuplets. 
The book is illustrated by many photographs and charts. 

176. Borgeson, Gertrude M. “Teachers Techniques in the Nursery School 

Luncheon Period,” Journal of Experimental Education, VI (December, 
1937 ), 167-72. 

Describes the techniques actually used by teachers in two nursery schools in 
which both the training of the teachers and the social background of the chil¬ 
dren differed greatly. Fewer problems were encountered in the superior school 
—a fact that is attributed in part to the better home background of the children 
and in part to better handling by the teachers. Suggestions for handling 
feeding problems are given. 

177. Clothier, Florence. “The Social Development of the Young Child,” 

Child Development, IX (September, 1938), 285-91. 

A discussion, illustrated by case histories, of the evolution of social behavior 
during the first six years. 

178. Dixon, C. Madeleine. High, Wide and Deep. New'York: John Day Co., 

1938. Pp. xx+300. 

This book for parents and teachers is subtitled “Discovering the Preschool 
Child.” The first of the two parts is based on observations made in a summer 
play group for children of preschool age, the second on observations of children 
in their homes. 

179. Frank, Lawrence K. “The Fundamental Needs of the Child,” Mental 

Hygiene, XXII (July, 1938), 353-79. 

Discusses the manner in which the child’s fundamental drives may be brought 
into harmony with the rules imposed by society. 
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180. Gesell, Arnold. “The Psychological Hygiene of Infant Feeding,” Menial 
Hygiene, XXII (April, 1938), 216-20. 

Emphasizes the need of allowing for individual differences in planning and 
managing the infant’s feeding schedule. 

1S1, Hurlock, Elizabeth B. Modern Ways with Babies. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1937. Pp, viii+348. 

A book for parents describing the normal course of mental and physical de¬ 
velopment during the first three years of life, together with detailed advice on 
the care and the training of infants, 

182. Kawin, Ethel. TheWise Choice oj Toys. Chicago: University of Chicago 

Press, 1938 (second edition). Pp, x+154. 

A book for parents and teachers, describing the kinds of toys suitable for chil¬ 
dren at each level of development. 

183. Updegrape, Ruth; Dawe, Helen C.; Fales, Evaline E.; Stormes, 

Bernice E.; and Oliver, Mary G. Practice in Preschool Education. 
New York; McGraw-Hill Book Co,, Inc,, 1938. Pp. xvi+408. 

A book on the education of young children based on the curriculum and the 
theories of the University of Iowa nursery schools. 

184. Zechlin, Ruth. HowTo Play with Your Child. New York: Barrows Hus¬ 

sey, Inc,, 1937. Pp, 128. 

Games and toys suitable for children of different ages are described. 



Educational Writings 

* 

REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

Progressive Education in a Large City School System— Twenty-five 
years ago progressive education was largely limited to small experimental pri¬ 
vate schools. Those were the days when the term “lock-step schooling” could 
be correctly applied to most classroom procedures. Desks and chairs were 
screwed to the floor; children sat at attention until permitted to speak or move; 
uniform lessons were assigned from day to day; and the major effort appeared 
to be to secure as much uniformity as was humanly possible. Instruction was 
largely either by eye or by ear instead of through experience. The precepts of 
John Dewey and the practical endeavors of men like Francis Parker, Frederic 
Burk, and Stanwood Cobb to develop a new way of teaching children in terms 
of a more liberal educational philosophy were pioneer efforts. 

Here and there small private schools were organized in which teachers and 
pupils endeavored to chart a new path in education. These schools were small 
for several reasons. First, it required a courageous parent to trust his offspring 
to these newer experimental institutions. Second, it required a courageous 
teacher to undertake a liberal program, and the number of children with whom 
she worked had to be limited. The methods were, therefore, developed and re¬ 
fined for groups of twelve, fifteen, or twenty pupils. 

Washburne, at Winnetka, was probably the first man to apply progressive 
techniques to a typical public-school situation with thirty children in a room. 
Since his start elementary-school teachers from one end of the land to the 
other have gradually adopted and adapted the techniques to typical public- 
school conditions. Despite the extent to which these newer practices have 
spread during the past decade, there are still thousands of public-school teachers 
who wonder how these better procedures may be made to operate in an ordi¬ 
nary public school. 

Assistant Superintendent Lane, of the Los Angeles schools, and his co¬ 
authors, Miss Allison, Miss Bishop, and Mrs. McNary, have told in practical 
fashion 1 just how the practices of progressive education have been effectively 
incorporated in some of the public schools of Los Angeles. Their book deals 
simply with the educational philosophy behind the newer educational practices 
and, step by step, shows how this philosophy can be expressed in public-school 

1 Robert Hill Lane, with Gertrude M. Allison, Ethelyn Bishop, and Dorothy Johns 
McNary, The Progressive Elementary School: A Handbook for Principals, Teachers, and 
Parents. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1938. Pp. x+198+xii. $1.90. 

f 5Jo 
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practice in a large urban system. Not only do they offer suggestions as to what 
to do and how to do it, but they offer exceedingly valuable warnings as to what 
not to do. With all that is now being said about units of work, it is refreshing 
to find in their volume the statement that “it is a fatal mistake for a teacher to 
feel that a major interest must be going on in her room at all times in all fields 
and that she must always have a unit of work under way with which to control 
that interest” (p. 82). 

While the volume is somewhat uneven in quality and unity, it is alive and 
readable. It should be a valuable help to teachers who are wondering what 
this newer education is all about. It should be useful also to school adminis¬ 
trators who are seeking something concrete to place in the hands of their 
teachers which will help stimulate thinking with regard to newer educational 
practice. 

Willard W. Beatty 

United Stains Office oj Indian Affairs 

A Modern Elementary School in Action. —An interesting and detailed 
report is available on the evolution of a curriculum of the unit-of-work and ac¬ 
tivity type in a typical urban public school. The volume 1 has grown from the 
experience of an administrator and teachers who work with children of normal 
and below-normal academic aptitude, about 30 per cent of whom have foreign- 
born parents. The report differs from similar previous reports in that it deals 
with pupils in a typical urban public-school situation rather than with pupils 
in a favored suburban community or in a private school. By the use of photo¬ 
graphs, narratives, and samples of the children’s original work, a large number 
of actual classroom situations are presented to the readers with a detail and 
clarity approximating impressions gained from direct observation. Detailed 
step-by-step descriptions are provided, showing how a new curriculum may be 
introduced into the ordinary public school. 

In organization and content the book is divided into two parts. In the first 
part both pupil and teacher personnel are comprehensively described, and the 
philosophy and the curriculum are presented in general terms. Such integrat¬ 
ing influences as clubs, assemblies, traffic squad, school newspaper, and musical 
organizations are depicted. This part is concluded with an evaluation, mainly 
subjective in nature, of the school’s success, judged by such criteria as the 
children’s fondness for school, their competence in academic skills, achieve¬ 
ments in creative expression, gains in weight, school citizenship, and their sub¬ 
sequent success in secondary-school subjects. 

In the second part are detailed descriptions of three units, namely, “The 
Study of Animals,” “Community of San Jose,” and “European Architecture.” 
Each unit is introduced by a narrative account of the origin and the develop- 

* Albion H. Horrall, Lydia E. Codone, Mabel S. Willson, and Leah Smith Rhodes, 
Let’s Go to School: Integrative Experiences in a Public Elementary School. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938. Cp, *U+ 434 *- %•«>-.» 
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ment of the unit, including stenographic reports of the pupils’ planning and 
selected samples of pupils’ creative expression. Subject matter and methods 
in each unit are organized and discussed by the authors under four headings: 
“Producers’ enterprises,” “Consumers’ enterprises,” “Problem-solving enter¬ 
prises,” and “Specific learning enterprises.” Under “Producers’ enterprises” 
are detailed explanations of the materials and the methods used in making 
scenery, maps, pictorial borders, and costumes, and in reproducing written 
materials, producing marionette shows, and the like. “Consumers’ enterprises" 
include records of typical class discussions, bibliographies of stories enjoyed by 
the children, bibliographies of phonograph and song selections, lists of visual 
aids, and reports of interviews with persons as these relate to each unit. “Prob¬ 
lem-solving enterprises” include pupil-teacher planning of the unit of work and 
a more or less logical organization of the subject matter of the unit. “Specific 
learning enterprises” include a summary of specific work and study skills which 
pupils have practiced in the unit. 

Accounts of units are written in the teacher’s idiom in clear, direct, and 
simple fashion. Practices are illustrated by photographs, teachers’ logs of ac¬ 
tivities, pupil products in drawing and writing, and stenographic records of 
class discussions. 

This volume has certain limitations, one of which is the avoidance of any 
explicit discussion of the postulates of the newer educational practices. At 
times the authors indulge in the use of verbal “fictions,” such as the abstrac¬ 
tion which appears on pages 22 and 78 that the ultimate goal of modern educa¬ 
tion is “to make human personality.” The meaning of this educational goal or 
“fiction” is not defined by activities or functions; hence, for the reader it lacks 
definitive content. On page 117 certain questionable assumptions and state¬ 
ments about evaluation are made, which seem more an apology for the type of 
evaluation used by the authors than an up-to-date statement of progressive 
evaluation practices. 

Although the objectives of elementary education formulated in a bulletin 
of the California State Department of Education are accepted as the basis for 
the reconstructed curriculum, no attempt is made to judge the success of the 
new curriculum in terms of these objectives. 

The evaluation data are often not convincing. Fondness for school, for ex¬ 
ample, is judged by such evidence as lack of truancy, lack of interest among 
boys in free tickets to a college football game when school-club activities were 
in session, and the fact that children wanted to work in the classroom after school 
hours. Health is judged by the criterion of average gain in weight, with which 
the school may have had little or no direct connection. This same evidence 
might be gathered by traditional schools and used to show the excellence of their 
curricular practices. More convincing evidence, however, is submitted on 
achievement in the three R’s and in creative music, drawing, and writing. 

This book may well serve as a guide for those in public schools who wish to 
initiate a curriculum of the unit-of-work type. The authors illustrate clearly, 
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concisely, and simply how they accomplished changes from a conventional to a 
newer type of curriculum. They offer an unusual wealth nf suggestions on 
materials, procedures, activities, and bibliographies for the three units described 
in detail, Wisely the authors advise in the Preface: “The units.... are not 
given as models to be followed slavishly. They are merely examples of what can 
be accomplished when children and teacher together find some common interest 
that has sufficient breadth and depth to hold their attention for a considerable 
time” (p. vii). 

As a handbook on newer curricular practices, realized under more than 
average public-school handicaps, this book deserves a wide and sympathetic 
reading among public elementary school teachers and supervisors. 

J. Wayne Wric.iitstone 

Ohio Stale University 


School-Attendance Wokk on a Professional Basis. —'The truant officer 
as a bogeyman or a police officer of the worst type has long been the butt of 
criticism and ridicule. Professionally this school personnel officer has been 
considered as an unskilled, untrained worker interested in law enforcement 
only. No other phase of education has been so generally intrusted to un¬ 
trained personnel. There has been too little thought of employing persons who 
could, because of training and experience, render a type of social service in 
connection with the school attendance of children. 

Recently a comprehensive study 1 has been made of newer trends in at¬ 
tendance work in each of sixteen city school systems throughout the United 
States. These cities exemplify the newer conception—the point of view of the 
educator and the social worker. The study treats of the organization and the 
administration of the service, the type of staff engaged in the work, the super¬ 
vision of the work, the contacts and the techniques of the workers, and the 
relations of the attendance department to other divisions of the school system. 
It makes an effort to identify the constructive elements which characterize the 
newer concept of attendance work. It shows that attendance work is a type 
of social service. Investigation, diagnosis, treatment, and follow-up are the 
steps in the techniques used in rendering this service. The attendance depart¬ 
ment should be the liaison group which integrates the school and community 
services in the interests of the child. It should endeavor to do something con¬ 
structive for the child instead of doing something to the child. 

The study is comprehensive of that which is, at the present time, the best 
in attendance work. From 132 attendance departments the author secured 
preliminary information dealing with the administrative organization of the 
service; the qualifications and the supervision of the personnel; the relations 
of the department to other school and community services; and the forms, 

1 Joseph LeMart Schultz, An Analysis oj Present Practices in City Attendance Wort. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 1538. Pp. xii+iSS. $1.50. 
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records, reports, and techniques employed in the work. From these sources 
he chose for intensive study sixteen cities representing the newer conception 
and the social-service trends in attendance procedures. Each of the sixteen 
cities illustrates one or more of the following phases of service: appropriateness 
to diagnostic and remedial attendance work of the administrative structure of 
the service, the co-operative relation of the attendance department with other 
pupil-personnel services, the supervision of the service, the scope of the service 
and its supervision, the selection of the personnel, and the techniques used, 

The study deals not only with the theoretical phases of school attendance 
as shown by the forms used, the annual reports, and the questionnaire data of 
these sixteen cities, but also with the actual practices of these departments of 
attendance. In each city several days were spent in a complete survey of the 
service. Using a questionnaire as a guide, the author interviewed attendance- 
department directors, supervisors, and workers. The information thus obtained 
was supplemented by the opinions of workers in other special services. City 
superintendents and assistant superintendents aided the author in evaluating 
the services rendered by the several attendance departments which were being 
studied critically. 

This study and the literature which the author reviewed reveal that there is 
a definite trend from a policy of legal enforcement to that of social service, that 
the personnel officer in the attendance department must be thoroughly trained 
for the work, and that those departments which arc accepting the newer con¬ 
cepts in attendance service are meriting professional rating by school adminis¬ 
trators and by the community agencies dealing with social welfare. 

The study is clearly written. It summarizes trends in attendance work which 
are not generally known to educators or to lay persons who seek to co-operate 
in the general community interests of children. It should be stimulating reading 
and a valuable guide to school administrators who are desirous of improving the 
services of this department in their school systems. 

The contents of the eleven chapters, the thirty-one tables of data, and the 
appendix material constitute a source book of techniques, reference, and in¬ 
formation which is a valuable addition to the current literature on school- 
attendance work. 


Public Schools 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


E. R. Carson 


Experience as Education. —-Since life is made up mostly of living and 
since education is designed to help persons to improved living, we may expect 
that in time, as education gets its bearings, it will devote its energies mostly 
to preparing persons for proficiency in their activities. Since the first family 
trained its children for their life-activities, this emphasis has been nothing new 
to the world. Aristotle in his Politics expressed the activity concept as clearly 
as it can be found in the literature of today. Because the schools, with their 
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bookish substitute for living, have so long been in custody of education, the 
profession had, until recently, mostly forgotten that life is the way to learn 
to live. During the past few years, however, the profession lias again been dis¬ 
covering activity as end and process of education. It is high time. 

A recent book,' by a writer who has been long and favorably known, presents 
in simple and clear fashion the theory of the current form of activity movement 
as it exhibits itself today in the more progressive elementary schools. The 
chapter on the curriculum enumerates the wide and varied range of seventy- 
six types of activity that are practicable for the school program. The other 
eight chapters are largely devoted to explaining the justifications of these ac¬ 
tivities and the ways in which they are to he managed in order that they may 
be most effective in accomplishing desirable results. 

The curriculum is to be self-directed living by tire pupils under the whole¬ 
some and stimulating conditions provided by the school. Under the leadership 
and guidance of the teachers, the children are to live together as a social group 
and to share in the great variety of developmental experiences appropriate to 
their degree of maturity. The volume discusses all the basic factors that enter 
into this type of education. 

Writers quoted with wholehearted approval are such as Dewey, Kilpatrick, 
Mary F. Follett, Francis W. Parker, Pestalozzi, Froebel, Comenius, Locke, 
and Rousseau. 

Although the book presents the doctrine of the ultra-progressives, its words 
in almost all cases have their regular dictionary meanings, so that the book 
can be read with understanding by those outside the circle of the initiate. No 
book has come to the reviewer’s hands which states the progressive doctrine 
more straightforwardly and clearly. It is, however, a sketch, not a treatise. 
Its aim is to portray the fundamentals in a brief and concise presentation. 


University of Chicago 


Franklin Bobbitt 


Safety Readers. —The Road to Safety Readers 3 have been produced to 
meet the growing demand for instruction in safety. The types of safety dealt 
with center in eight problems: school safety, first aid, safety out-of-doors, fire 
prevention, street safety, home safety, winter safety, and vacation safety. 
More definitely the problems considered have to do with experiences of children 

1 Lois Coffey Mossman, The Activity Concept: An Interpretation. New York: Mac¬ 
millan Co., 1938. Pp. xviii+198. $1.50. 

3 Horace Mann Buckley, Margaret L. White, Alice B. Adams, and Leslie R. Silver- 
nale, The Road to Safety: Book A, Away We Go, pp. 56, §0.15; Book B, Happy Times, 
pp. 138, $0.42; Book C, In Storm and Sunshine, pp. 152, $0.48; Book D, In Town and 
Country, pp. 216, $0,54; Book E, Here and There, pp. 286, $0.54; Book F, Around the 
Year, pp. 346, $0.57; Book G, On Land and Water, pp. vi+3s8, S0.60; Book H, Who 
Travels There, pp. viii+440, $0.66. Chicago: American Book Co., 1938. 
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on stairways, on sidewalks, on doorsteps, and on streets, as well as many other 
situations of a similar kind in which problems of safety occur. 

Certain types of safety—fire and traffic, for example—are considered suffi¬ 
ciently important to be included in most, if not all, of the books. Safety prob¬ 
lems arising from fire are viewed from many standpoints, beginning in the 
simplest book with a mere suggestion of danger by means of a picture of an open 
fireplace and ending in one of the more advanced books with a discussion of the 
reasons why firemen break windows or chop holes in the roofs of burning build¬ 
ings. Other types of safety, as that which has to do with lightning, are treated in 
only one book. The wide range of topics dealt with and the extensive treatment 
of certain of these topics are evidently intended to impress the child with the 
importance of safety in our modern complex civilization. 

As these books have little to indicate the school grade for which any single 
reader is intended, children in the upper grades will read the easier textbooks 
without feeling a let-down in intellectual dignity. Since a full understanding of 
the passages is highly desirable in dealing with safety, the vocabulary of the 
books, according to the accompanying statements of the publishers, is less diffi¬ 
cult than might be expected in a basic series. 

Much of the material is of the narrative and adventure type. Certain of the 
selections, such as “The Seeing Eye,” will be interesting to many children, A 
large number of illustrations are used, many of which are in color; not a few are 
evidently the product of excellent artists. In many cases the pictures seem to 
make a contribution in emphasizing the need for safety. 

What possibilities have such readers in a safety program? Safety is probably 
partly scientific and partly psychological. It seems to involve attitudes, feel¬ 
ings, and character traits. According to present-day theories, an excellent 
method for teaching most, if not all, phases of safety is through activity pro¬ 
grams. Such activities will often be best when they are related to the child’s 
reading. From this standpoint the present readers should be especially helpful 
in those schools without adequate library facilities, and in other schools they 
should be of distinct aid in that they make vivid many of the problems of safety 
and in that they make conveniently available a body of material on many 
problems of safety. One criticism of the readers which I have encountered, in 
discussing these books with well-trained, experienced teachers, relates to the 
moral teachings that are drawn from certain selections, 

By way of estimate, I would suggest that most elementary-school teachers 
charged with teaching safety will want to examine the series carefully with a 
view to using one or more of these readers. 


University of Texas 


C. T. Gray 
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Materials for Use in Social Studies.— Some vital and interesting social- 
studies materials have become available for use in the intermediate grades. 1 
The authors are H. B. Bruner, who is a widely known authority in the curricu¬ 
lum field, and Mabel C. Smith, who has had a broad background of experience 
in teaching and research. 

The books are organized on a distinctly functional basis rather than on the 
plan of the conventional history or geography textbook. Following the now 
popular unit plan of organization, the books present an intensive study of a 
few important topics rather than a brief encyclopedic treatment of man)' sub¬ 
jects. The schedule of units is as follows: Book I, “The Story of Agriculture,” 
“The Story of Fire,” “The Story of the Sea,” and “The Story of Writing”; 
Book II, “The Growth of the City,” “Feeding the Millions,” and “The Story 
of Clothing”; Book III, “The Story of Tools and Machines,” “Transportation 
and Communication,” “Conserving Our Natural Resources," and “What Is 
Money?” 

Bruner firmly believes that young boys and girls should be interested in 
current problems and that the)' can discuss intelligently the real, live, social 
issues of the day. His belief is substantiated by material which he has collected 
through actual contacts with boys and girls in many cities where lie has served 
as curriculum consultant. 

The authors have done an exhaustive piece of research in collecting materials 
about each of the topics treated, and their admirable presentation of the topics 
furnishes ample proof of their scholarship and writing ability. 

Are history and geography entirely ignored in this series of social-studies 
books? Absolutely not! The influence of our social heritage is a dominant theme 
which pervades all the units. In each unit the historical background of man’s 
activities today is carefully developed. The origins of lire, agriculture, trans¬ 
portation, and communication, for example, are traced as far back as man’s 
records go and, through the clever imagination of the authors, even into pre¬ 
historic times. Pupils will certainly gain an understanding of the slow but 
definite progress of civilization and develop an appreciation of the contribu¬ 
tions which the people in times past have made to modern life. 

With respect to geography, the influence of the physical environment on 
the life of man is another basic theme which has been prominently discussed in 
each of the units. Through pictures and verbal illustrations the life of people 
in typical regions is introduced incidentally in connection with the development 
of the various units. For example, life in Egypt is clearly described in connec¬ 
tion with the unit on agriculture, life in ancient Greece in connection with the 
unit on the growth of cities. In like manner, pupils will obtain, in connection 

■Herbert B. Bruner and Mabel C. Smith, Social Studies: Intermediate Grades, 
Book II, pp. viii+472, $1.20; Book. Ill, pp. viii+568, Si-4°. New York: Charles E. 
Merrill Co., 1938. 
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with the different units, a rather comprehensive picture of life in the United 
States and in typical regions of the world. 

How can these books be most effectively used? In schools in which an inte¬ 
grated or correlated social-studies program has been organized on a functional 
basis, these books could well be provided as basic material. In schools where a 
more traditional program in social studies is followed, ten to fifteen copies of 
these books in a classroom would provide excellent supplementary material 
for use in connection with a textbook in history or geography. 

Certainly the availability of materials of this type will further the trend 
toward a better unified and a more functional social-studies program. 


Public Schools 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


* 


Virgil Stinebaugh 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

GENERAL EDUCATIONAL METHOD, HISTORY, THEORY 
AND PRACTICE 

Bruce, William. Principles of Democratic Education: A Functional Approach 
to Fundamental Problems of Teaching. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. 
Pp. xiv+382. $2.50. 

Butler, Frank A. The Improvement of Teaching in Secondary Schools. Chi¬ 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. x+390. $3.00. 

Cole, Luella. Teaching in the Elementary School. New York: Farrar & Rine¬ 
hart, Inc., 1939. Pp. xvi+518. $2.50. 

Culbert, Jane F., and Smith, Helen R. Counseling Young Workers. New 
York: Vocational Service for Juniors (95 Madison Avenue), 1939. Pp. xii+ 
212. 

Curtis, Francis D. Third Digest of Investigations in the Teaching of Science. 
Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Inc., 1939. Pp. xviii+420. $3.50. 

Griffith, Coleman R. Psychology Applied to Teaching and Learning: A First 
Book in the Field of Educational Psychology. New York: Farrar & Rine¬ 
hart, Inc., 1939. Pp. xii+650. $2.60. 

Maxwell, C. R., and Reusser, W. C. Observation and Directed Teaching in 
Secondary Schools. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. Pp. xiv+434. 
$2.00. 

Spaulding, Francis T. High School and Life. The Regents’ Inquiry into the 
Character and Cost of Public Education in the State of New York. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1939. Pp. xviii+378. $3.00. 

Wilson, Howard E. Education for Citizenship. The Regents’ Inquiry into 
the Character and Cost of Public Education in the State of New York. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. xii-f-272. $2.75. 
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BOOKS PRIMARILY FOR ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS AND PUPILS 

Beauchamp, Wilbur L., Mayfield, John C., and West, Joe Young. Science 
Problems for the Junior High School, Book II. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & 
Co., 1939. Pp. XU-+-57S. $1.48. 

Blotch, G. L., and McClure, C. H. Fundamentals of Citizenship. Chicago: 
Laidlaiv Bros., 1939. Pp. 446. $1.20. 

Cannon, Fanny Venable. Rehearsal for Safely: A Book of Safety Plays. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1939. l’p. 132. $1.00. 

Congress at Work: A Graphic Story of How Our Laws A re Made and of the Men 
Who Make Them. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: Scholastic Corp. (Chamber 
of Commerce Building), 1939. Pp. 32. §0.25. 

Glover, Katherine. America Begins Again: The Conquest of Waste in Our 
Natural Resources. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1939. Pp. xvi 
+382. $1.76. 

Hall, Katharine Hedges. A Book of Fun. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1939. 
Pp. 160. $0.80. 

Lynde, Carleton John. Science Experiences with Inexpensive Equipment. 
Scranton, Pennsylvania: International Textbook Co., 1939, Pp. xiv-fasS. 
$1.60. 

Official Sports Library for Women: Official Aquatic Guide, edited by Frances A. 
Greenwood, pp. 72; Official Basketball Guide for Women and Girls Contain¬ 
ing the Revised Rules, 1938-1939, edited by Wilhelmine Meissner, pp. 80; 
Official Individual Sports Guide — Archcry, Tennis, Riding, and Golf, edited 
by Margaret Fitch Newport, pp. 96; Official Recreational Games and Sports 
Guide — Badminton, Track and Field, edited by Bertie Hammond and Alice 
C. Schriver, pp. 100. New York: Published for the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics of the American Association for Health, Physical Educa¬ 
tion and Recreation by A. S. Barnes & Co., 1938. $0.25 each. 

On a Rainy Day. Prepared for the National Recreation Association by Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher and Sarah Fisher Scott. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 
1938. $1.00. 

Tales from Far and Near. Radio Bulletin. Association for Arts in Childhood, 
Bulletin No. 4. New York: Association for Arts in Childhood (70 Fifth 
Avenue), 1939. Pp. 32. $0.10. 

Thompson, Blanche Jennings. More Silver Pennies. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1938. Pp. xiv+156. 

Watch Your P. Q. (Personality Quotient): An Anthology of Helpful Information, 
Biographical Sketches, and Tests for Modern Young People on TFavj of Im¬ 
proving Their Personalities. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: Scholastic Corp. 
(Chamber of Commerce Building), 1939. I’p. 32. $0.25. 

Welday, Roy A. Your Automobile and You. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1938. Pp. xiv+252. §o.SS. 
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Young, Jeremiah S., and Barton, Edwin M. Growing in Citizenship , New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1939. Pp. xx+822+lii. $1.76. 

PUBLICATIONS IN PAMPHLET FORM 

Chambers, M. M., and Bell, Howard M. Ilow To Make a Community Youth 
Survey. American Council on Education Studies, Vol. Ill, No. 2, Series 
IV, American Youth Commission. Washington: American Council on Edu¬ 
cation, 1938. Pp. 46. $0.25. 

Curriculum Materials in the Social Studies for the Intermediate Grades. Maryland 
School Bulletin, Vol. XX, No. 1. Baltimore: State Department of Educa¬ 
tion, 1938. Pp. 208. $0.60. 

Deliberative Committee Reports, 1938. Washington: Educational Policies Com¬ 
mission of the National Education Association of the United States and the 
American Association of School Administrators, 1939. Pp. 64. $0.50. 

Our Taxes—and What They Buy. Public Affairs Pamphlets, No. 28. New York; 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 1939. Pp. 32. $0.10. 

Pennsylvania Program of Extension Education. Bulletin 292. Harrisburg, Penn¬ 
sylvania: State Department of Public Instruction, 1938. Pp, 84. 

Pennsylvania Program of Literacy and Citizenship Education. Bulletin 293. Harris¬ 
burg, Pennsylvania: State Department of Public Instruction, 1938, Pp. 84, 

Proceedings of the Fifteenth Annual Educational Conference and the Fourth 
Annual Meeting of the Kentucky Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, Vol. XI, No. 2. Lexington, Ken¬ 
tucky: University of Kentucky, 1938. Pp. 214. 

Proceedings of the Twenty-fifth Animal Meeting of the Association of Urban Uni¬ 
versities at Cincinnati, Ohio, 1938. Sixteenth Report. Cincinnati, Ohio: Uni¬ 
versity of Cincinnati, 1938. Tp. 86. 

Thirty-third Annual Report of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. New York: Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach¬ 
ing (522 Fifth Avenue), 1938. Pp. 240. 

Traxler, Arthur. E. “The Nature and Use of Anecdotal Records.” Educa¬ 
tional Records Supplementary Bulletin D. New York: Educational Records 
Bureau (437 West Fifty-ninth Street), 1939. Pp. 32 (mimeographed). 

Who Can Afford Health ? Public Affairs Pamphlets, No. 27. New York: Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 1939, Pp. 32. $0.10. 

United States Ottice of Education Publications: 

Circular No. 177, 1939—“School Tours.” Pp. 14 (mimeographed). 
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Senator Harrison on Federal Aid to Education 
as the readers of the Elementary School Journal arc aware, 
Senator Pat Harrison of Mississippi introduced in the Seventy- 
fifth Congress a bill providing for federal aid to education in the 
states. Since that time the President’s Advisory Committee on Edu¬ 
cation has made its report, and a new bill is now before the Congress. 
In view of these facts, interest attaches to the following statement of 
Senator Harrison, which appeared in a recent issue of State Govern¬ 
ment. 

As far as I have been able to determine no advocate of federal assistance to 
the states for education stands for any policy or legislative provision that would 
result in the federal control of our schools. Both the proponents and opponents 
of this type of federal aid are agreed that under our form of democratic and 
representative government the national welfare will be best promoted and safe¬ 
guarded by keeping the control of our public schools where it has always been, in 
the hands of the states and thousands of local communities and their school 
boards. I have never conversed with nor heard of a member of the United States 
Congress, since I have been a member of it, who said that he would support a 
bill that contains provisions for federal control of education. 

Under our system of federal-state relationships it is an accepted and practiced 
principle that the national government can and should co-operate with the 
states in promoting interests of highest importance of both state and nation. 

5 <>i 
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Such co-operation has been, carried on, and is now being carried on successfully 
Those who maintain that a policy of co-operation between the federal and state 
governments in the financial support of public schools must result in undesirable 
federal control of the schools can do so only by imputing motives that do not 
exist to those who favor such a policy of co-operation, and by refusing to give 
proper consideration to past experiences and to constitutional and statutory 
provisions prohibiting federal control. 

It certainly will be conceded that our federal government can exercise only 
such powers as are delegated to it by the United States Constitution or clearly 
implied therein; that the Constitution does not give to the federal government 
or to the Congress the control or management of public education within the 
states; and that the Tenth Amendment to the Constitution expressly provides 
that “the powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the states, are reserved to the states respectively, or to the 
people.” Certainly any legislation likely to be enacted by the Congress would 
embody the clearest possible declaration of the authority of the states to manage 
and control their public-school systems. 

Starting with a false hypothesis, basing their arguments on false assumptions, 
and ignoring the facts of federal and state co-operation in many fields, those who 
have opposed federal grants to the states for education would lead the people to 
believe that many of the nation’s leading statesmen and thousands of the 
nation’s best recognized educators who favor federal participation in the support 
of education would either wilfully or ignorantly bring about conditions dis¬ 
astrous to our free institutions. 

It is no longer a debatable question as to whether all the states can adequately 
support their public schools with equitable effort if they put their fiscal houses in 
order. The facts are now too well known to be left as a mere matter of forensic 
eloquence and personal opinion. As measured by per capita wealth, per capita 
income, per capita retail sales, or any one of a dozen or more other measures of 
the financial ability, and as measured by the application of each of the states of 
the Model Tax Plan proposed by the National Tax Association, there are in¬ 
superable differences in the ability of the different states to raise public revenues. 
There are some states which, if they levied all the taxes at the rates recommended 
by the tax experts, would not be able to raise sufficient revenue from all sources 
to support a school system equal to the average of the nation—even if all their 
revenue were spent for schools and nothing whatever spent for any other kind of 
state or local governmental services. Every known fact shows that the states 
most able to support schools can raise from six to eight times as much per pupil 
as the least able states. 

In the early part of the Seventy-fifth Congress I introduced a bill to provide 
federal appropriations to the states to assist them in the support of public 
schools. That bill was reported favorably to the Senate by unanimous vote of 
the Committee on Education and Labor. The President then appointed the 
Advisory Committee on Education to study the relation of the federal govern- 
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ment to state and local conduct of education and further action was deferred 
until the President’s committee could report. 

On February 23,1938, the President’s committee made its report, confirming 
on the basis of careful research, practically every conclusion reached by the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor. Immediately after, Senator Elbert 
D. Thomas, chairman of the Committee on Education and Labor, introduced a 
substitute for the Harrison-Black Bill, a bill to carry out substantially the rec¬ 
ommendations of the President’s Committee. Many helpful suggestions for im¬ 
proving that bill have been received from leading authorities throughout the 
country. On the basis of these suggestions the bill will be redrafted and intro¬ 
duced by Senator Thomas and me in the early part of the Seventy-sixth Con¬ 
gress, and every effort will be made to secure its enactment. 

In an address on June 30, 1938, the President said: “But we know that in 
many places local government unfortunately cannot adequately finance the 
facilities to learn. And there the federal government can properly supplement 
local resources.” That statement is in keeping with the conclusion of his com¬ 
mittee: “Unless the federal government participates in the financial support of 
the schools and related services in the less able areas, several millions of the 
children in the United States will continue to be largely denied the educational 
opportunities that should be regarded as their birthright.” We should, there¬ 
fore, be able to look confidently forward to the early enactment of this desirable 
and necessary legislation. 


The New Educational Program in Italy 


T he following statement is quoted from a recent issue of the 
London Times Educational Supplement. 

At its sitting on Wednesday night [February 15, 1939) the Fascist Grand 
Council approved a scheme to be known as the “School Charter” for the reform 
of education in Fascist Italy. The charter is intended to give a particularly 
Fascist stamp to the education of Italians from infancy to maturity. 

There is to be close collaboration between the school and the Fascist Party, 
since the school, the G.I.L. (Fascist Organization for the Training of Youth), 
and the G.U.F. (Fascist University groups) are together to form the complete 
instrument of Italian education. Attendance at the instruction given in these 
three educational organizations is made compulsory (between the ages of four 
and fourteen at school and the G.I.L.; at the G.I.L. up to twenty-one even for 
those who do not continue at school; at the G.U.F. for all university students). 
All Italians will thus receive progressively a moral, cultural, military, and politi¬ 
cal training. 

A new educational feature is introduced in section five, which lays down that 
labor in all its forms—intellectual, technical, and manual—is considered as a 
social duty, and part of the instruction in all schools from the elementary 
upwards will take the form of periods of labor, in workshops, factories, on the 
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land, or at sea. The Italian school is to be divided into four branches—elemen¬ 
tary, secondary, higher, and university, each with its own subdivisions of 
specialized training or faculties. 

The new School Charter is to be applied in the scholastic years 1939-41, and 
is represented as “the expression of a Totalitarian State which intends to move 
towards the masses and shorten the distances between the social classes.” To 
this end, the privileges of wealth in the educational sphere are abolished, and 
henceforth, it is emphasized, the higher educational establishments will no 
longer be a privilege of the well-to-do classes, as they will be open also to the 
poor who show talent. 

Bertrand Russell on Education for Democracy 

T he following paragraphs are quoted from a recent address of 
Lord Russell, the distinguished English philosopher and mathe¬ 
matician. The address was delivered before the Department of Sec¬ 
ondary-School Principals at its Cleveland meeting. 

If democracy is to be workable, the population must be, as far as possible, 
free from the fiercer emotions of hatred and destructiveness and also from the 
emotions of fear and subservience. Now, those are emotions which are incul¬ 
cated in very early childhood. A parent of average ferocity begins with his or her 
child by the attempt to teach him complete obedience, and makes him either a 
slave or a rebel, and neither a slave nor a rebel is what is wanted in a democracy. 
A citizen is a different sort of person from either a slave or a rebel, but you can¬ 
not get the proper emotions for a citizen out of an autocratic and rather cruel 

type of parent, nor, of course, out of an autocratic and cruel type of school. 

I should like to see people exposed in schools to the most vehement and 
terrific argumentation on all sides of every question. I should like to see this 
organization, the Department of Secondary-School Principals, get the most 
eloquent advocates of every imaginable point of view to broadcast to all the 
schools in the country, opposing each other, putting their rival points of view. 
I should like the teachers then afterward to say to the children, “Well, now, you 
have heard what so-and-so said. I think the time has come when you should 
analyze his arguments, put them down on paper, and see what they come to.” 
The children would very soon find out that the orators who had the most effect 
at the moment were those who had the fewest arguments when you put them on 
paper. If you had opposite points of view put on every kind of thing, the op¬ 
posite propagandists would neutralize each other, and in the end you would get 
people who might be capable of listening to eloquence without being carried 
away by it. That is one of the most important things—to learn to be immune to 
eloquence. You will not be that by never hearing eloquence; you have to hear a 
lot. I should have all the schools listening to all the sorts of eloquence, only I 
should take care that it was of opposite sorts. 
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As I said, the advertisers led the way; they discovered the technique of 
producing irrational belief. What the person who cares about democracy has 
got to do, I think, is deliberately to construct an education designed to counter¬ 
act the natural credulity and the natural incredulity of the uneducated man; 
because the uneducated man has these two opposite defects; he believes a state¬ 
ment when no reasons are given for it, and equally he disbelieves it when reasons 
are given. So that you have two opposite tasks; to cause people not to believe 
when there is no reason, and also to cause them to believe when there is reason. 
The credulity and the incredulity are exactly wrong in the natural man. I think 
if there is any [argument] for original sin, it is perhaps in this direction, in the 
ways in which we come to believe and to disbelieve things. 

I should start very young. If I had to run an infant school, I should have two 
sorts of sweets, if I were the teacher—one very, very nice and the other very, 
very nasty. The very nasty ones should be advertised with all the skill of the 
most able advertisers in the world. On the other hand, the nice ones should have 
a coldly scientific statement, setting forth their ingredients and consequent 
excellence. I should let the children choose which they would have. 1 should, of 
course, vary the assortment from day to day, but after a week or two they 
would probably choose the ones with the coldly scientific statement. That 
would be one up. I should go on in the same way all through. 

I should do the same in teaching history. I should take them through great 
controversies of the past. I should let them read the most eloquent statements 
in favor of positions that nobody now holds. For example, before the American 
Civil War, the southern orators—who were magnificent orators—made the most 
moving speeches in defense of slavery. If you read those speeches now, you 
almost begin to think it must have been a good thing. I should read them all 
kinds of very, very eloquent defenses of views that nobody now holds at all, 
such as the importance of burning witches. 

When they had grown a little impervious in that way, I should give them 
rhetoric in the present, similar speeches in favor of current controversial opin¬ 
ions. I should give it to them always on opposite sides. I should read to them 
every day, as a sort of bonne louche to their history, what is said about Spain, 
first by the New York Times and then by the Daily Worker so long as the 
Spanish question lasts, or whatever question is on. I should say, “What do you 
suppose has happened?” In time, perhaps, they would learn to infer the truth 
from these opposite statements. 

The art of finding out from the newspapers what it was that happened, is a 
very difficult one indeed, and one that every democrat should be taught. It is 
very instructive to read newspaper accounts when you have been an eyewitness 
of an occurrence. I should try as much as possible to get pupils to have the expe¬ 
rience of seeing first of all what did happen, and then what was said to happen 
by the opposite sides, and so to learn that the truth is usually about in the 
middle. 

There is a great deal to be done in this direction if people are to be capable of 
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understanding how to judge a political question. I do not want to teach people 
one opinion or another opinion; it is not the business of education to do that. 
The business of education is to teach pupils to form opinions for themselves, and 
they need for that purpose to be rather impervious to eloquence and propa¬ 
ganda, to be on the lookout for the things that are intended to mislead, and to 
be able to pick out what really is an argument and base themselves on that. 

I want to safeguard myself at this point. You cannot get any kind of im¬ 
provement in the world, or any kind of good life, without a basis in the emo¬ 
tions. But you have to be sure that that basis is the right one. I think that the 
only sort of emotional basis is what I should call kindly feeling, that is to say, a 
wish, not only in regard to your friends and the people you know, but in regard 
to mankind at large, that as far as possible they should be happy, enlightened, 
able to live a decent sort of life. When you find other ideals, as you very often 
do, strongly recommended in terms that sound like lofty morality, such ideals 
as national greatness, the victory of this or that cause, or any kind of thing that 
involves the suffering, the destruction, the misery of some large group of man¬ 
kind, then say, “That is not an ideal that I care for or that any democrat can 
care for, because it is of the essence of democracy that we think every human 
being counts alike.” 

I have said very little about the nonintellectual aspects of the matter, but I 
should like to end with a few words about that, because, while I have said that 
what I -want is as far as possible something like the scientific attitude, I do want 
also besides that some capacity to feel what are the ends of life and what makes 
life important to human beings. 

That is a matter for the cultural side of education. I do not think that is to 
be obtained merely by knowing facts. It is to be obtained in different ways by 
different people. Many get it from music or poetry. Some people get a great 
deal from astronomy. I sometimes think that, if people would reflect upon the 
size and antiquity of the stellar universe, they would perhaps feel that some of 
the controversies upon this rather insignificant planet are not so important as 
they seem to some of us, and perhaps that might take a little of the acerbity out 
of our disputes. We need negatively the realization that our disputes are not so 
important as they seem, and positively, through art, through music, through 
poetry, and so on, the feeling that there are things really valuable that human 
beings can enjoy and achieve, and that these are different things from the ones 
that come in the clash of politics, not the sort of things that happen on a battle¬ 
field, but individual things, things that happen in your own mind, important 
feelings, emotions, and insights. All these things are to be kept alive, things not 
to be sacrificed to the collective, organized life of the community. That life is 
necessary, it has to go on, but it is not the highest part of our life. The highest 
part of our life is more analogous to what the religious teachers have always 
spoken of. It is something more individual. I think perhaps that is the deepest 
quarrel I have with the people who believe in the corporate state and all the rest 
of it, that they seem to think that our highest life is in collective activities, and I 
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do not believe that at all. I think our highest life is something more personal, 
and that where we co-operate in large groups, although co-operation is immense¬ 
ly important and necessary, it is not as a rule with the very highest part of our 
nature, because we all of us reach our best in somewhat different things, so that 
where we all work together it is hardly possible that we can each of us reach 
quite the best that our nature is capable of. 

I think all education ought to bear that in mind and ought to be very con¬ 
scious of the possibility of individual excellence in the future. For that reason 
much the most important of all qualifications in a teacher is the feeling of spon¬ 
taneous affection towards those whom he teaches, the feeling with each one of 
them, “This is a person with certain capacities, a person who can do certain 
things, who has a right to his place in the world,” and not, “This is a soldier in 
the army,” or “This is material for propaganda,” or “This is one of the persons 
out of whom I can make a great power which can do this, that, or the other.” 
That is not the way to use the material which you teach. The right way is one 
much more analogous to the religious way, which realizes that each human being 
has in himself certain excellencies and certain possibilities, and that the business 
of education is to bring those out. 


Here and There among the Schools 

I tems selected for reporting in this issue of the Elementary School 
Journal relate to community co-operation in the use of sound 
films, a plan for the administration of a county unit, an educational 
program designed to serve all members of a community, a new 
health record card, an auditorium social arts program, and the 
development of a child-health fund. 

Community co-operation A comprehensive, instructional sound- 
in the use of sound films film program is being introduced into 

the schools of Kilgore, Texas, and into the 
schools of a number of co-operating communities. The program, as 
described in a recent number of the Instructional Sound Films Bul¬ 
letin, was initiated by W. L. Dodson, superintendent of schools and 
president of the junior college at Kilgore. As a result of a series of 
conferences of school administrators in this territory, twenty-two 
schools agreed to subscribe to a co-operative sound-film service to be 
centered in Kilgore. The general responsibility for the development 
of the work will be assumed by Mary Clint Irion, who will leave her 
position as assistant director of visual aids in Los Angeles County 
schools to take charge of the program. 
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The co-ordination o f work Some years ago the state of West Virginia 
in a county school system adopted the county unit of school ad¬ 
ministration. In order to give unity and 
direction to the work of the schools of his county, Bryan Hamilton, 
superintendent of schools of Randolph County, with the aid of 
Emily J. Wilmoth, assistant superintendent, and Henry Hamilton, 
director of high schools, has prepared a mimeographed bulletin 
entitled “A Plan for Administration of the County Unit in Randolph 
County.” The bulletin is intended as a practical handbook and guide 
to the school supervisors and teachers of the county. It discusses at 
some length the general plan of operating the schools and contains 
sections on the underlying philosophy of the county school system, 
supervision, notes to teachers, the daily program, supplementary 
materials, standards and syllabi, health education, bus transporta¬ 
tion, and textbooks. It is a type of handbook which might well be of 
interest to county school officials in other states. Presumably it can 
be secured from Superintendent Hamilton at Elkins, West Virginia. 

An educational program Under the general direction of Glenn 
for the whole community Kendall, superintendent of schools, an 

educational program is being worked out 
in Norris, Tennessee, which is designed to challenge the interests and 
serve the needs of all members of the community. The following 
statement descriptive of the program, prepared by Mr. Kendall, was 
published in a recent issue of the Curriculum Journal. 

Education, as accepted by the Norris educational staff and the citizens of the 
town, is a continuous process, extending to and serving all age groups. To that 
end, there is maintained an educational program, beginning with the nursery- 
school children at approximately two years of age, continuing through the 
kindergarten, the elementary school, the secondary school, and embracing a 
general adult-education service. Among these adult services are: a full-time 
library, a motion-picture program, general shop services, arts and crafts, health 
education, general cultural classes, recreational facilities, and in-service training, 
as accounting, t3'ping, dictation, etc., for employees of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

The program is planned primarily to serve the citizens of the town of Norris 
and approximately 125 pupils from a rural area near the town. The pupils from 
outside the town limits come by tuition arrangement with the County Board of 
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Education. Services have been and are being extended into a larger area by 
co-operative arrangements and agreements with various agencies. An example 
of this type of service is one now in effect in health education. The County 
Board of Education, the County Health Department, the State Department of 
Health, and the educational program at Norris are co-operating in a joint enter¬ 
prise in health education for an area of approximately one hundred square miles 
around Norris. 

The educational philosophy which governs the program has been stated by 
the staff in the following tentative terms: “The aim of education in Norris is to 
develop healthy, intelligent citizens and happy, socially useful members of a 
democratic society. We believe this can be done best by having the participants 
share as much as possible in the planning, execution, and evaluation of their 
total educational program. This assumes that they will take an increasing re¬ 
sponsibility for their work and individual development in all their educational 
activities and through life.” 

The following concrete statements have been accepted as guides in the 
development of the program: 

1. The curriculum should be centered around basic areas of human activity. 
These basic areas should be outgrowths of the needs and interests of the par¬ 
ticipants. Insofar as possible, the participants should sense and express these 
needs and interests. 

2. There should be core fields of instruction adjusted to the needs and in¬ 
terests of individuals rather than a definite number of separate subjects. 

3. Integration, rather than specialization, in the main should be followed. 

4. Commonly designated extra-curriculum activities should become a part 
of the regular curriculum. 

5. Subject matter should be used as it applies to real life situations; not as 
having virtue in itself. 

6. Functional values, such as appreciations, ideals, self-direction, etc., are 
perhaps the most important values which can be developed, and concerted effort 
should be made to insure their growth. 

7. The curriculum should be society-centered rather than subject-centered. 

8. The school should be organized throughout for laboratory procedures, us¬ 
ing the community as much as possible for firsthand studies and experience. 

g. The guidance program should be an integral part of the curriculum and of 
each instructor’s program. 

10. An intensive effort should be made to select and to develop a wide variety 
of printed, visual, and other objective materials for classroom use. Textbooks 
should be used with due regard to their limitations. 

11. Evaluation of work done should be practiced by the student as well as by 
the teacher. 

12. Marks, honor rolls, contests, and other forms of rivalry and competition 
should be eliminated as far as possible. 
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A new type of health The school authorities of New York City 
record card in New York are putting into operation a new system 

of child accounting. A new record card 
for scholastic achievement was recently introduced. The announce¬ 
ment is now made that a new type of health record card, intended to 
follow the child from the kindergarten until he finishes high school, 
will be put into use shortly. 

Auditorium, social arts A mimeographed bulletin, prepared by 
in a junior high school Edward R. Lorenz and W. H. Bateson 

and entitled Auditorium Social Arts in 
Jefferson Junior High School, Dubuque, Iowa, describes at some 
length the extensive program which the authors have worked out in 
their school. The objectives of the program, the methods employed, 
the physical setup, and the materials used are all treated in detail, 
The first major objective is orientation, the purpose being to familiar¬ 
ize the pupils with the rules and the spirit of the school, parliamen¬ 
tary procedure, the use of the library, the club program, and the 
like. The second general objective is citizenship training. In this 
part of the program opportunities are afforded for practice in self- 
government through pupils’ associations, leadership, co-operation, 
initiative, and a sense of responsibility. The third general objective 
is the correlation and the motivation of classroom subjects through 
the use of certain supplementary materials, such as debates, round¬ 
table discussions, illustrated lectures, visual aids of all kinds, and 
dramatizations. The two other major objectives are guidance and 
the proper observance of special days commemorative of the lives of 
great men. Principals and teachers interested in programs of this 
kind will find the bulletin helpful and suggestive. 

Health service for children From A. I. Tiss, superintendent of 
in Fort Madison, Iowa schools at Fort Madison, Iowa, we have 

received the following account of a plan 
to provide a more adequate health service for the children of the 
community. 

The Fort Madison Public Schools, under the leadership of Zoe Mertens, 
school nurse, and the grade principals, have developed a comprehensive plan for 
taking care of indigent pupils in the local schools. 
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Six years ago when the depression began to interfere with the proper care of 
children, the teachers formed an organization to raise money for food and 
medical care. At first they gave 2 per cent of their salaries, but that donation is 
no longer necessary. 

This year over four thousand dollars will be spent on health work in the 
schools. Heretofore immunization against diphtheria was given when the chil¬ 
dren entered school. Now each September two hundred children over nine 
months of age are given toxoid at a cost of one dollar each. As a result diphtheria 
as a scourge to childhood has been eliminated from Fort Madison. Eight 
hundred dollars will be spent on tonsillectomies and medical attention this year; 
fifteen hundred dollars on milk, lunches, and clothing; and eight hundred dollars 
for dental work. All children have been tested twice for hearing defects by Dr. 
Gardner of the University of Iowa, and as a result a lip-reading teacher has 
been hired. 

For this work the local Red Cross organization gives annually four hundred 
dollars; the Rotary Club, two hundred dollars; the Board of Education, five 
hundred dollars; the King’s Daughters and the parent-teachers’ associations, 
two hundred dollars each. A card party and a carnival usually net a thousand 
dollars. Donations this year from citizens, the American Legion, the City Coun¬ 
cil and Board of Supervisors, and the grade and parochial schools will total 
another thousand. Each year someone who calls himself “the unhonored and 
unsung taxpayer” makes an anonymous contribution because he believes it to 
be “the best work the schools are doing.” This year he will give a thousand 
dollars and after that two thousand dollars a year. Only the superintendent of 
schools knows his name. 

All pupils, when they enter the junior and senior high schools, and pupils 
participating in physical education and athletics must pass a thorough physical 
examination under a physician each year. The Fort Madison Medical Society 
agreed to do this for two dollars for each examination. If the parents of the child 
are financially able to pay for the examination, they have done so; if not, the 
expense has been checked out of the Child-Health Fund. Approximately four 
hundred school children have received this service since September. Weak 
hearts and lungs, failing eyesight, bad tonsils, etc., have been found. Several 
cases have already been taken care of, and several are now being treated. 

The fact that so many organizations contribute to this fund indicates that it 
has enthusiastic support. With few exceptions, teachers and principals believe it 
to be the best work they do and support it with unstinted effort and with their 
own money. 


New Evidence on the Value of Preschool Education 


A publication of the University of Iowa, entitled A Study of En¬ 
vironmental Stimulation, reports the results of a very significant 
investigation. Children living in an orphanage were divided into two 
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carefully matched groups, a preschool group and a non-preschool, or 
control, group. The consequences flowing from preschool attendance 
are little short of startling. They reveal conclusively the disastrous 
effects of an unfavorable environment in the early years of the child’s 
life. The study has such an important bearing on both educational 
and social policy that we feel justified in quoting the conclusions at 
some length. 

The study described in the foregoing pages set out to determine the effects of 
preschool education (through the medium of a preschool) introduced into the 
lives of underprivileged children living in an orphanage. A unique opportunity 
to study the effects of such education by the control-group technique with con¬ 
trol over other variables was offered by the orphanage situation. Here both 
experimental and control subjects were exposed to the same environmental in¬ 
fluences except for the hours of the day when the experimental group attended 
preschool. They lived in the same “cottages,” ate together in a common dining- 
hall, slept in the same dormitory, and were under the direct care and supervision 
of the same orphanage staff. 

The study extended over a three-year period. At its beginning .... the chil¬ 
dren of preschool age living in the orphanage at the time were divided into two 
carefully matched groups. They were equated on intelligence, chronological age, 
sex, length of previous residence in the orphanage, nutritional status, and 
presence or absence of sensory defects. As time went on new admissions to the 
orphanage were assigned to their respective group with an attempt to keep the 
two groups continually equated. Meanwhile some children already in the proj¬ 
ect were placed in foster-homes or progressed in age beyond the limits of the 
preschool’s jurisdiction. At any one time the enrolment in preschool was ap¬ 
proximately twenty children, sometimes more, sometimes less. 

Taken all in all, the preschool exerted a profound influence upon the children 
during the period of preschool enrolment and probably in a number of instances 
changed the whole tenor of their later lives. Some of the children were made 
placeable in foster-homes who almost certainly otherwise would have been 
doomed to commitment to an institution for the feeble-minded or at best would 
have continued to reside in the orphanage. To the reader who has not perused 
the chapters of research results these statements may seem unbelievably ex¬ 
treme. The statements, however, have arisen out of the results of the study and 
not from preconceived ideas at the outset. Not one of the authors anticipated 
the extreme effects produced by an unfavorable environment. Rather the bias 
was one, on the basis of past experience with children from superior homes, of 
expecting gains in the preschool group which would not be duplicated in the 
control group. 

From the chapter on intelligence it will be seen that the contribution of the 
preschool to intellectual growth was largely that of counteracting losses toward 
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which the extra-preschool environment was constantly pulling. There was no 
especial difference in pattern of growth over a period of approximately four 
months. Subsequently the preschool and control groups began to diverge, and 
the divergence became accentuated as time went on. The effect of long residence 
for the control group was that of tending to bring all children, regardless of 
initial intelligence classification, to high-grade feeble-mindedness or borderline 
classification. The greatest decreases, therefore, arose for children originally of 
average intelligence who became feeble-minded. Several children from the con¬ 
trol group were at the close of the project transferred to an institution for the 
feeble-minded. The trend for the preschool children was toward normality in 
intelligence. Those who were initially average remained average, and the lower 
levels were moving upward, resulting in a small mean gain for the total group. 

Although not enough time has elapsed since the project ended to permit 
follow-up studies of the permanence of effects of preschool education, the results 
on the few children who could be so studied confirm the beneficial effects of pre¬ 
school attendance upon later intellectual development and school progress. The 
preschool children who were placed in foster-homes made better subsequent 
intellectual growth than the control children who were placed. Those who re¬ 
mained in the orphanage excelled the control children in grade placement and 
scholarship. 

Marked differences between preschool and control children were found in 
respect to social maturity (social competence). From a very early date in the 
project, tlie preschool children functioned at approximately a normal level, as 
judged by the standardization norms, while the control children functioned at a 
level about one year below the preschool group. This difference was in line with 
expectancy, since in the early part of the project there was concentration of 
teaching efforts upon routine habits. Following the initial separation, the gen¬ 
eral tendency was for some loss in social quotient in both groups as time went on. 
It seems probable that the loss by the preschool group may have been due to 
lessened emphasis on routines and greater concentration of effort elsewhere. Of 
significance is the finding that within each group the loss or gain of particular 
children showed a strong tendency to vary according to their position in the 
group. There was a general tendency to move towards the mean of the group. 
Yet this process took place from two entirely different absolute levels of the 
preschool and control groups. 

Within the preschool group certain changes in social adjustment and social 
behavior were evident during the course of the project. Most of the changes 
seemed to indicate improved adjustment to the social situation and the school, 
increased emotional control, happier contacts with other individuals, more 
purposive activity, and a trend away from the extremes of social behavior. 

Taken as a whole, the results of the study have a bearing on the concept of 
maturation, if this is thought of as primarily a physiological process little in¬ 
fluenced by training. Such a concept does not appear tenable in the light of 
results obtained here. Not one of the areas studied supports such a concept. 
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Maturation appears rather to be an unfolding, adjusted in tempo and in nature 
to the demands or opportunities of the situation. 

Similarly, in the light of the major shifts in ability and characteristics in 
almost every area studied, one is given pause on the problem of inheritance of 
abilities. The limits set by heredity within which changes can take place arc 
assuredly wide. The present study did not begin to tap the limits, since optimum 
conditions for child development were far from being realized; probably mini¬ 
mum conditions were more closely approximated. The entire study serves rather 
to give only a hint of the range of responsiveness of the organism to its environ¬ 
ment. 


A Helpful Guide in the Administration 
of Pupil Transportation 

I N rural areas the transportation of pupils to and from school is an 
increasingly important aspect of school administration. The bus- 
driver, a newcomer among school employees, has important work to 
do, and much depends on the efficiency with which he does it. His 
first responsibility, of course, is the safety of the children committed 
to his care. This responsibility involves something more than the 
avoidance of accidents; it involves attention to the comfort and the 
health of pupils. In a very real sense the bus-driver is also a teacher. 
For at least part of the day pupils are under his control, and his 
influence may be demoralizing or it may contribute much to the 
development of good citizenship. Moreover, the bus-driver is in a 
position to know a great deal about what is going on in the school. 
He hears much, and he may or may not talk much. If he is a person 
of some importance in the community, as he usually is, he has it in 
his power to influence public opinion with respect to the school. 

School administrators as well as bus-drivers should find particular¬ 
ly helpful a pamphlet recently published by Professor Ward G. 
Reeder, of Ohio State University. It bears the title A Manual for the 
School Bus Driver. Among the topics treated are the following: 
“Qualifications of the Driver,” “Certification and Selection of the 
Driver,” “Training of the Driver,” “Operating Rules for the Driv¬ 
er,” “Transportation Rules for Pupils,” and “Liability for Acci¬ 
dents, and Transportation Insurance.” The following paragraphs 
dealing with the bus-driver’s liability for accidents are of such per¬ 
tinence that they warrant quotation. 
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Although the decisions of the courts have frequently disagreed on the matter, 
most of them have not held school employees liable for accidents. When neg¬ 
ligence of school employees has been proved, the courts have sometimes held 
against them—much more often than they have held against the board of educa¬ 
tion. The question of liability is, therefore, determined by the decisions of 
judges and juries. 

Often the decisions of the courts have been determined by whether the per¬ 
sons being sued were school employees, or whether they were contractors. Con¬ 
cerning school bus drivers the courts have not clearly determined the conditions 
under which the employee relation exists and the conditions under which the 
contractual relation exists. As a rule, ownership of the school bus by the driver 
makes him a contractor and therefore liable for any accidents which may be due 
to his negligence. Transportation contracts frequently contain a clause which 
gives the board of education the right to terminate the contract whenever the 
services of the driver are considered unsatisfactory or “as the best interests of 
the school may require”; according to a California court decision, such a clause 
changes the relationship of the driver to the board of education, making him an 
employee and not a contractor (Smith v. Fall River Joint Union High School 
District, 118 Calif. App. 673, 5 Pac. [2d] 1930). 

When the bus-driver can be shown to be a real contractor, the courts have 
usually decided that he is liable for damages in case of an injury for which he was 
partly or wholly responsible. They have held that an individual may not con¬ 
tract against his negligence, and that although the contractor may be an agent of 
a body immune to damages that fact does not make the agent immune. In 
Florida, for example, the Supreme Court held a driver liable for damages be¬ 
cause he failed to repair a defective window guard, thus permitting a pupil to be 
injured; the decision of the court in this case is quoted herewith (Burnett v. 
Allen, 154 So. 515): 

“As the contract contemplated the transportation of children who are in¬ 
competent to be charged with the assumptions of risks, because of their tender 
years and inexperience, it is likewise contemplated and, by implication at least, 
binds the person contracting to furnish the means of transportation to use every 
reasonable precaution and care for the safety of such children and to prevent 
any harm or damage coming to them, either when approaching the bus, while 
riding in the bus, or when alighting from and leaving the immediate proximity of 
the bus, at the completion of the journey, or during any part of the journey. 
Whether a person so contracting has used all such reasonable care and caution is 
a question for the jury in each case.” 

On the other hand, the bus-driver can feel safe from the award of damages 
when he has exercised due care in performing his duties. In support of this rule 
the case of Lewis against Halbert in the Texas Civil Appeals Court, December 
15, 1935, is cited. In that case the driver had contracted to “use every care and 
precaution in the way of protecting the children being transported." However, 
while being transported a pupil fell from, and was run over and killed by, the 
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bus; thereupon his parents brought suit against the driver, claiming that his 
negligence led to the fatal injury. The court denied any damages on the ground 
that the driver had exercised due caution and that the accident was not due 
to the driver's negligence. 

The pamphlet may be secured from the Educators’ Press, 50 
East Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. The price is fifty cents. 
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ARITHMETIC AS A CONTRIBUTION TO A 
LIBERAL EDUCATION 


B. R. BUCKINGHAM 
Ginn and Company, Boston, Massachusetts 

* 

F ive or six persons devoted to education and hence possessed of 
more than average intelligence are having luncheon. Each has 
ordered a different meal; each is expecting to settle his own account. 
The waiter, however, disregarding the request for separate checks, 
has brought in but one bill and has placed it before the most pros¬ 
perous-looking person in the group. You have doubtless partici¬ 
pated in such a luncheon. If you have, you appreciate the comedy 
which ensues as these table companions try to break down the total 
into the proper amount for each person and assess the tip which 
each should pay. Everybody talks, nobody thinks, and nobody has 
the right change. 

Consider this problem: “. . . . radium is worth $25,000 a gram, 
with the present United States supply only 300 grams.” 1 What is the 
value of the supply in the United States? Is your answer $750,000, 
$75,000,000, or $7,500,000? 

Educators who have worked with graduate students know how 
furiously they will figure and how little their figures mean to them. 
These students represent the best product of our school system, yet 
they are often surprisingly lacking in number sense. They can count, 
but they cannot think. The evidence is all too impressive that the 
teaching and the learning of arithmetic in the public schools have 
failed dismally to secure a widespread intelligence in the use of 
number. 

The school’s task, in respect to arithmetic, is too exclusively 
understood to be the manipulation of symbols, called “computing.” 
The school’s task is, in reality, far more fundamental. It is nothing 
less than an attack on arithmetical illiteracy. There is an illiteracy 
in dealing with ideas expressed by numbers just as there is an illit- 

■Roberl B. Taft, “Radium Hounds,” Scientific American, CLX (January, 1939), 8- 
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eracy in dealing with ideas expressed by words. In each case com¬ 
petence, or literacy, is something more than the manipulation of 
symbols. It is an appreciation of the meaning attached to the sym¬ 
bols and an ability to apply the symbols in order to facilitate 
thought. 

Everybody is acquainted with persons who, although they may 
or may not have much formal schooling, possess to a high degree 
arithmetical competence. An arithmetically literate man will note 
and use, without comment and without delay, the average size of 
2,668,514 farms whose total area is given as 48,504,612 acres. He 
senses and reacts appropriately to the implied percentage that Sude¬ 
ten Germans, numbering 3.5 millions, are of a total population of 
15 millions. Knowing that a meter is 39.37 inches, he does not fail 
to place the decimal point correctly in case he needs the equivalent 
of a millimeter. If the vote in a given state for his presidential candi¬ 
date is reported as 564,709 against 275,418 for the next candidate, 
he instantly enriches the statement by the thought, “Beat him by 
300,000,” or “Licked him two to one.” He possesses, moreover, a 
great deal of numerical tradition or lore, items which should be 
matters of common knowledge because such knowledge adds to a 
person’s understanding of the world and of the people in it. A 
pound sterling is about five dollars, and a French franc is about 
three cents. Letter paper is eight and a half by eleven inches. Filing 
cards come in the sizes three and a half by five, four by six, and five 
by nine inches. Eighteen miles to the gallon of gasoline is good 
going. A property tax of twenty-five dollars a thousand on full valu¬ 
ation is high. Six per cent on money lent is no longer to be generally 
expected. A driving speed of more than fifty miles is dangerous. 

Life in modern society is full of norms and standards. We are 
accustomed to suppose that measures of type and variation, such 
as averages and standard deviations, are only to be had through 
statistical manipulation. As a matter of fact, the experience of mod¬ 
ern life provides us all with quantitative notions of type and varia¬ 
tion. Unconsciously our experience puts meaning into the phe¬ 
nomena about us in much the same way that the statistician puts 
meaning into his observations through conscious manipulation of 
their measures. 
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That is not all. In ordinary social intercourse there is need ot 
number. \ou can engage in no serious conversation without the 
necessity for understanding numerical relations. Getting the idea 
depends on following the thought of the speaker, and you cannot 
follow if you do not know where you are numerically. You do trot 
even know when to agree, when to keep still, when to protest, or 
when to say “Oh, my!” You may not even be in the right decimal 
place. You may be thinking in thousands when you ought to be 
thinking in hundreds. This brings me to a topic which I think is 
exceedingly important. 

One of the great words in arithmetic is “approximation.” In 
life most numerical results arc not exact. Measuring is always sub¬ 
ject to error; so much so that a by no means unimportant topic in 
arithmetic for a liberal education should deal with the size, the im¬ 
portance, and the significance of error. In handling numbers, one 
should seek the degree of accuracy which will serve one’s purpose; 
any thing beyond that is a waste of effort. 

There is another reason for intelligent approximation. When you 
hear an argument or read an exposition involving quantitative state¬ 
ments, you cannot follow the speaker or writer unless you can inter¬ 
pret his numbers. To be able to interpret, you must apprehend the 
numbers quickly and easily. It is hopeless, however, and unneccs- 
say to attend to all the digits. In the case of large whole numbers, 
you will find it sufficient to deal with a few of the left-hand symbols. 
The rest you will disregard; this is the same as saying that you will 
treat them as zeros. In the case of decimals, you will attend to one 
or two significant figures only, and, again, these will be on the left. 
Here is a place for the practical numerical judgment which the 
arithmetically literate person knows how to exercise. 

This kind of judgment does not arise through drill in computing. 
It can only be learned through the practice of judgment under de¬ 
fined conditions. Such practice may he provided in school through 
floor talks, committee reports, and the systematic use of reading 
matter which involves numbers and quantitative data. 

The point I am making is that, in following a speaker or in reading 
printed matter, you approximate by using a few left-hand figures. 
If you are skilful, you exercise critical judgment as you approxi- 
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mate. Moreover, if you compute as you go along, you do so, not 
from the right, as you were taught in school, but from the left. 

A great deal of experience is needed—experience of a kind seldom 
furnished in an arithmetic class—before one can read or hear quanti¬ 
tative data with ease and enjoyment. There is no surer way to kill 
a speech than to put figures into it, not because the figures are un¬ 
important (they may well be the most important part of the mes¬ 
sage), but because a large part of the audience lacks that portion of 
a liberal education which arithmetic, rightly learned, can confer. 

I like to think that the restless gropings of educational think ers 
during the past twenty-five years have finally emerged into a con¬ 
ception of arithmetic which is no longer satisfied with the speed- 
and-accuracy formula of the second and the third decades of the 
present century. Speed and accuracy are partly by-products—by¬ 
products of an ability to see and to appreciate number in life about 
us, an ability to think in quantitative terms, an ability to act in¬ 
telligently under the guidance of number. The possession of this 
ability I regard as a unique item in a liberal education. What I am 
saying, therefore, is that arithmetic is a contribution to a liberal 
education. 

This conception of arithmetic is making over the whole subject. 
Furthermore, it is giving arithmetic an importance never before 
possessed by that subject. Arithmetic is no longer a bag of tricks, 
no longer something to puzzle little children. It takes on somewhat 
of the dignity that arithmetic had as an honored subject in the cur¬ 
riculum of ancient Greece, although it is, at the same time, quite 
different from, and superior to, the subject matter to which the 
Greeks applied the term arithmelike. 

The arithmetic which I regard as contributory to a liberal educa¬ 
tion begins early in the course of study and lasts a long time. It is a 
proper field of teaching and learning for the first-grade child, and it 
might well receive greater attention than is now being devoted to 
it in the junior and senior high schools. To my mind, those who 
have participated in what I have elsewhere called “a flight from 
arithmetic’ ’ have done so because they have conceived arithmetic too 
narrowly. If the task of arithmetic is merely to develop computers 
in the sense of manipulators of symbols, where rule of thumb is the 
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only guide and where drill is the only method, then a flight from 
arithmetic is justified, and those who say, in substance, “This is a 
dreary subject and a difficult one. Let’s postpone it until the third, 
the fifth, or the seventh grade”—I say, these people are quite logical 
in their conclusions. The trouble is not with their logic but with 
their premises. Their assumptions are wrong. Change these assump¬ 
tions, give to arithmetic the dignity and the importance not only of 
a major contributor, but of a unique contributor, to a liberal educa¬ 
tion, and a flight from arithmetic is no longer possible. Thought and 
action take an entirely different direction. The sterile discussions 
which have long characterized the literature of arithmetic, mere 
changes of method to an unchanging end, become trivial. Larger 
purposes bring more penetrating analysis of means to higher ends. 
We are driven back to a deeper consideration of our postulates. 

Number is man-made. Although it is used everywhere in the 
world, it has no material existence anywhere. Only as man has 
manipulated things having extension and plurality, has he de¬ 
veloped number ideas. When it is realized that number has risen 
in the mind of man as he has manipulated things to serve his needs, 
the notion of the way to proceed in school is fundamentally different 
from the notion that prevails when the prime object of arithmetic 
is held to be the manipulation of symbols with speed and accuracy. 
The essential thing is to give the child experience out of which he 
may build number ideas for himself; for nothing is surer than that 
number ideas, to be vivid, flexible, and versatile, must arise from 
firsthand experience. 

Obviously, giving this experience takes time. Therefore, if arith¬ 
metic is to serve its best purpose, it must begin early. I have no 
patience with those who would defer the right kind of arithmetic to 
the middle grades. Concrete arithmetic should begin as early as any 
educative experience begins. 

Arithmetic so viewed is essentially a social study. It is a social 
study because it is the only area of learning available to all the 
people for the establishing of order, of system, of accuracy, and of 
punctuality. Amid all the diversity of languages, the one language 
common to civilized men everywhere is the language of arithmetic. 

I hardly need to say that number is explicit and implicit in all 
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the affairs of life. As we pass in these days from an economic era of 
laissez faire to one of scientific and political control, it is clear that 
our citizenry must, as never before, acquire a new sense of mathe¬ 
matical power, insight, and confidence. Too often in the past it has 
been said, “Let the experts do our figuring,” or “Let the calculating 
machines add and subtract for us.” The world is full of tragic human 
wreckage because folks let someone else do their figuring. The 
sharper and the mountebank, the swindler and the confidence man 
are good at figures. 

Arithmetic is a social study for another reason. It has a remark¬ 
able history. The evolution of the number system is an illuminating 
chapter in social progress. For thousands of years within the period 
of recorded history—and for nobody knows how long before—man 
was obliged to do his computing by means of an instrument. He 
used stones, knotted strings, sticks with notches in them, and finally 
a form of abacus; but nowhere, until the Hindu-Arabic system came 
into use, with its zero as a place-holder, did anyone have a notion of 
performing operations with the number symbols themselves. Thus 
it came about that our form of notation, unlike the notations which 
were supplanted, actually expressed number in a way to assist 
thinking. 

Moreover, this notation has been a powerful contributor to the 
development of mathematics. Not long after the Hindu-Arabic sys¬ 
tem became generally known in Europe, that remarkable develop¬ 
ment of the system to the right of units’ place, which we call deci¬ 
mals, was invented. Then came a further development, also due to 
the peculiar place system which we enjoy, namely, the development 
of logarithms, the idea that any number may be represented as a 
power of 10. Without these direct developments of our system of 
notation, mechanics and astronomy would be crippled; physics, 
navigation, and surveying would advance with difficulty. 

Again, our system of notation has contributed enormously to the 
management of modern affairs. It is difficult to see how our large 
enterprises, requiring complicated systems of records and accounts, 
could be carried on without the brevity and the portability of nu¬ 
merical data which our notation permits. The heavy demands of 
modern business on computation of all kinds are generally recog- 
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nized. The clumsy systems which preceded the Hindu-Arabic sys¬ 
tem would be utterly incapable of meeting these demands. Much 
scientific work, depending as it does on the massing of numerically 
expressed observations, would likewise be handicapped. 

If our system of notation is as important as all this, it is clear 
that the school curriculum in arithmetic should take due account 
of this fact. I venture to say that it is not doing so. Not only a new 
chapter in arithmetic, but a new point of view throughout the entire 
range of the subject, would be justiiied by the significance of the 
number system as a system. If a child knows the number system 
well, he will never have to learn as an abstract rule the fact that 
three-fourths of a number is three times as much as one-fourth of 
it, nor the fact that dividing by one-third is numerically the same 
as multiplying by three, nor the further fact that dividing by two- 
thirds will be half as much as dividing by one-third. He will not 
misplace the decimal point in dividing because his lively sense of the 
meaning of numbers will make any but the correct location of the 
point an absurdity. He will be able to estimate in advance the ap¬ 
proximate size of his results, and he will thus be furnished with a crit¬ 
ical instrument to apply to his results after he has obtained them. 

There is a broader sense in which arithmetic can make a contribu¬ 
tion through the fact that it is a system rather than a series of un¬ 
related items. All its parts hang together. If a liberalizing result is 
to be secured from the study of arithmetic, it must be learned as a 
system. Dewey says that "training by isolated exercises leaves no 
deposit, leads nowhere; and even the technical skill acquired has 
little radiating power, or transferable value,” 1 

These are magic words: "radiating power,” “transferable value.” 
When arithmetic is taught with such power and such value, the 
result is what I am calling “a contribution to a liberal education.” 

'John Dewey, Ilm We Think,p 191. Boston: I). C. Heath & Co., 1910. 
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PURPOSE AND PROCEDURE OF THE INVESTIGATION 


C hildren do learn to spell. Can teachers claim, however, that 
this learning is a result of their teaching? The schools have in 
the past generally made that claim. Is it well founded? As a means 
of investigating this situation, a simple but thorough experiment was 
tried out in the schools of Staunton, Illinois. The results were rather 
surprising and should cause educators to re-evaluate all the work in 
spelling, especially that which follows day by day the present stand¬ 
ard textbooks in spelling. 

The pupils of the Staunton schools for three and a half years used 
a standard series of workbook spellers which were made by specialists 
in the field and which are widely known and used throughout the 
country. The day-by-day directions of these spellers were carefully 
followed. From all appearances, the teachers were doing the correct 
thing in the correct way and were securing typically good results. 
Certain indications, however, caused the superintendent to wonder 
exactly what function the textbook was serving in the children’s 
learning of spelling. He therefore devised a testing program to secure 
evidence on this point. 

For testing purposes a spelling list was made up of seventy words 
from each book from Grade II to Grade VII and eighty words from 
Book VIII, a total of five hundred words. These were chosen at 
random and represented one word out of each 7.63 words in the 
entire spelling program. From these five hundred words, ten tests of 
fifty words were made, each test consisting of seven words from each 
of Grades II-VII, inclusive, and eight words from Grade VIII. The 
tests provided for pronunciation of each word, use in a sentence, and 
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a final pronunciation. The tests were mimeographed. All tests, with 
directions for administering and scoring, were assembled in booklet 
form, and a copy of the booklet was placed in the hands of every 
teacher. Each Friday the same list was given in the same manner by 
all teachers in all grades. This testing was done for ten consecutive 
Fridays, starting five weeks before February 1, 1938, and ending 
five weeks after that date. 

Each teacher understood that the purpose of the tests was to 
evaluate the whole spelling program, not to ascertain the effective¬ 
ness of the individual teacher’s work. There were no intimations at 
the time, and there have been no indications since, that any teacher 
did not do his best to secure an impartial score for his room. 

The results for each class were recorded on a report form. For 
each test the forms provided fifty consecutively numbered spaces 
after each child’s name. The teacher indicated in the proper space 
whether the child spelled correctly the word corresponding to each 
number. Thus, if a particular child misspelled words numbered 20, 
35, and 45, marks were placed in the spaces which were so num¬ 
bered. The records, therefore, showed how each child from Grade II 
to Grade VIII spelled each of the five hundred words selected from 
the spelling books for Grade II to Grade VIII. They also showed 
whether the child had already encountered that word in his spelling 
lesson. From these data the conclusions of this study were made. 

GRADE RESULTS 

Grade results were first computed. Computations were made of 
(1) the average percentage of correct spellings by each grade of the 
words that they had studied in their books during the twelve calen¬ 
dar months prior to the date of the test, (2) the average percentage 
of correct spellings of the words studied previous to the past twelve 
months, and (3) the average percentage of correct spellings of the 
words not yet studied. These grade results are shown in Table 1. 

By reading the table horizontally, one may secure information 
concerning the ability of each grade to spell the words in each of the 
groups designated at the top of the columns. To examine the scores 
made throughout the grades on any specified word group, the table 
should be read vertically. For instance, the percentages of correct 
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spellings of words in the fifth-grade group were 9.5 for the second- 
grade pupils, 36.9 per cent for the third-grade pupils, and so on. 

The scores underlined diagonally across the table are those earned 
on the word group which each grade had studied during the twelve 
months just before the dates of testing. These scores range from 
about 60 per cent to 90 per cent, most of them being near 80 per cent. 
These percentages seem to indicate satisfactory learning, as a grade 
average, resulting from routine teaching. It must be remembered 


TABLE 1 

Average Scores of Each Grade on Words Taught to Eaci-i 
of Grades II-VIII 


Percentage of Correct Spellings of Words 
Taught in Grade 


Grade Tested 



IV 

n 



VIII 

Not 

Taught 

Total 

IX. 

s8.fi 

22.0 

II.8 

9 -5 

7.0 

4.8 

3 . ^ 



Ill . 

70.7 

71.8 

41 .4 

36.9 

24,0 

18.4 

14.4 



IV. 

86.1 

79.6 

77-4 

568 

43-8 

3 2 '3 

28.3 

23-1 

S 3 .fi 

V. 

86,8 

83.7 

75 5 

7 S -8 

58.4 

47 9 

37.8 

30.0 


VI. 

96.5 

95 • 1 

90.5 

89.1 

90 . O 

71.2 

63.1 

63,3 

82.t_) 

VII. 

94.6 

93-6 

85.6 

84.5 

8.3.0 

80.2 

64.2 

67.1 

81. S 

VIII. 

98,1 

97-4 

93-2 

91.9 

90.6 

87.1 

85.2 

82.3 

90. s 


that these words were not merely those taught during the current 
week. They were taken from all the words taught in the twelve 
calendar months prior to testing. For this reason the average seems 
high. 

When one looks at the scores above those which are underlined, a 
different conclusion is suggested. These scores show the percentages 
of correct spellings of words before the children had studied the words. 
Sometimes these scores are very close to the scores made after study; 
for instance, the sixth-grade children, without study, made a score of 
71.2 per cent on the seventh-grade words, while the seventh-grade 
pupils, after study, made a score of 80.2 per cent on these same 
words. The scores above the lines indicate that in some cases, two 
years before they had studied the words, children did more than 
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half as well as the children who had just studied the words. In short, 
these figures indicate that an astonishing amount of learning of 
spelling takes place without any formal study and takes place years 
before the words are supposed, by the authors of this typical spelling 
textbook, to become appropriate for learning. 

It is also interesting to look at the figures helm the lines. These 
show that in most cases the children kept on learning how to spell 
these words year after year, after the teaching of tire words had 
ceased. For instance, the second-grade pupils made a score of only 
58.6 per cent on the second-grade words, but learning of these same 
words had kept on year after year without teaching until the eighth- 
grade pupils made a score of 98.1 per cent. Here again there was 
learning of spelling without teaching. 

Finally, there was a group of words which in Table 1 is desig¬ 
nated "Not Taught.” These were words which arc assigned to the 
latter half of Grade VIII and which had not been taught at all up to 
the time of testing, because the testing came in the middle of the 
year. Each grade spelled some of these words correctly, and the 
eighth-grade pupils made a score of 82.3 per cent. 

This table conclusively shows that most of the learning of spelling 
in the Staunton schools was done either before the year in which the 
words were taught or after the year in which they were taught. 
It has been pointed out that grade scores on words taught ranged 
from 60 per cent to 90 per cent and that these percentages would 
ordinarily be considered satisfactory results of teaching. If, however, 
the score after teaching is subtracted from the score before teaching, 
Table 1 shows a very small gain from the daily grind of spelling 
lessons. 


RESULTS SHOWN BY ANALYSIS OF INDIVIDUAL SCORES 

The figures in Table x are misleading because they arc averages. 
For instance, the table shows that in Grade II the average per¬ 
centage of correct spellings on the second-grade list was 58.6. The 
individual results show, however, that the lower end of the grade 
spelled hardly any of these words correctly, whereas the upper end 
of the class spelled nearly all of them correctly. Every figure in 
Table 1 must be interpreted in a similar way. Table 1 gives the 
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grade averages, but the scores of individual children range all the 
way from almost zero to almost ioo per cent. In every grade there 
was a wide range. 

The range within each grade is of special importance with respect 
to the learning of spelling before teaching. Characteristically, the 
upper end of the class spelled words far beyond their grade, and the 
lower end did not learn words until the words were taught. Table 2 
shows the spelling achievement of the second-grade pupils divided 
into ten groups according to their total scores. 

TABLE 2 

Spelling Achievement of Second-Grade Pupils Divided into 
Ten Groups According to Score on total Test* 



* The figures across the table show that, for pupils in the highest tenth of Grade II, the average per¬ 
centage of correct spellings of second-grade words was 92; of third-grade words, 66; of fourth-grade words, 
58; and so on. 


For the uppermost tenth of Grade II, the average percentage of 
correct spellings of second-grade words was 92; of third-grade words, 
66; and so on, to 16 for eighth-grade words. For the next lower group 
the average percentage of correct spellings of second-grade words 
was 85; of third-grade words, 50; and so on, to 8 for eighth-grade 
words. Each lower group did less well until for the lowest group the 
average percentage of correct spellings of second-grade words was 
only 11; of third-grade words, 1; and of words above the third-grade 
level, o. The average figures for Grade II given in Table 1 are correct 
only for the spelling of the center groups of the grade. They are not 
correct for the greatest number of children, who are shown by Table 
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2 to have done either distinctly better or distinctly worse than the 
center groups. This important fact holds for all grades, though space 
permits a detailed analysis of Grade II only. 

The statement, suggested in the last section, that spelling is 
learned without being taught is now seen to be incorrect. It is more 
correct to say that spelling is learned by some children without 
teaching but by others only after teaching, even if then. It seems 
suggested, therefore, that classes should be divided and that certain 
children should be excused from spelling. Obviously many children 
are suffering a tremendous loss of time in sitting through spelling 
lessons that they do not need. 

RESULTS ON DIFFERENT WORDS 

It has been pointed out that children differ in spelling ability, and 
it must now be emphasized that words also differ in spelling diffi¬ 
culty. It has been suggested that some children learn spelling with¬ 
out being taught but that other children need much teaching. The 
results of this experiment also suggest that certain words do not need 
to be taught whereas others do need real teaching. 

As explained above, this study yielded the record of each child on 
every word of the five hundred included in the experiment. From 
these records it was possible to tell what happened to each word in 
each grade. Table 3 gives the results on ten typical words for Grade 
V. The second column shows the percentage of fourth-grade children 
who spelled these words correctly before they were taught. It will be 
noticed that the word “address” was spelled correctly by 83 per cent 
of these children who had not yet studied it, whereas “certain” was 
spelled correctly by only 2 per cent before studying. The other 
words range between these extremes. On the basis of learning with¬ 
out study, these ten words vary greatly, and the same is true for all 
the five hundred words tested. 

The last two columns show what happened to the words after they 
were taught. Here the results arc shown in terms of learning by the 
highest quarter of the grade and the lowest quarter of the grade. 
Satisfactory learning was assumed to be go per cent, since this score 
happened to be the passing mark in spelling in the local system. The 
two last columns, therefore, show at what grade level these words 
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were actually spelled correctly by go per cent of the highest and the 
lowest quarters of the grade. Here the results also show great dif¬ 
ference in difficulty between words. Two words (“bones” and 
“boots”) were known by the good spellers as early as Grade III but 
were not known to the poor spellers until Grade VI. Five of the 

TABLE 3 

Spelling Achievement on Ten Fifth-Grade 
Words by Fourth-Grade Pupils before Study¬ 
ing the Words and by highest and Lowest 
Quarters of Pupils Divided According to 
Score on total Test * 


Word 

Percentage of 
Pupils in 
Grade IV 
Knowing 
Word in Year 
Prior To 
Teaching 

Grade at Which Ability To 
Spell Word Was Attained 
by go Per Cent of— 

Highest 
Quarter of 
the Grade 

Lowest 
Quarter of 
the Grade 


83 

IV 


aim. 

37 

V 

VI 



V 






bones. 

71 

III 

VI 

boots. 

77 

III 

VI 

breath. 

07 

IV 

VI 



V 


chief. 

4 * 

V 

VIII 

cities. 

27 

V 

VI 


70 

IV 






♦"Address,” a word taught in Grade " ■ '! 1 *’ "jper 

cent of the children in Grade IV. The ■ y go 

per cent of the highest quarter of Grat ’ « ■ cor¬ 
rectly by go per cent of the lowest quai . . . w e. 


words were not known even by the good spellers until the words were 
taught in Grade V, and two of these (“appeared” and “certain”) 
never became known to the poor spellers, even in Grade VIII. Half 
of the words had to be taught to the good spellers, or were learned by 
them in Grade V, where the words were taught; and half of the 
words did not need to be taught to these good spellers because they 
knew the words before reaching Grade V. The last column shows 
that all ten of these words needed to be taught to the poor spellers 
and that, even then, the teaching did not cause them to reach 90 per 
cent in Grade V. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The figures from this testing program seem to say three things: 
(i) Most of the learning of spelling seems to be done before the year 
of teaching or after that year. (2) The good spellers do most of the 
learning without teaching, while the poor spellers apparently need 
the teaching and even more teaching than is given them. (3) Certain 
easy words, rather than all words, are learned without teaching 
by the good spellers. Hard words are not even learned through 
teaching by poor spellers, many of these words never being learned 
at all by this group. 

If these data represent fairly the results from a conscientious use 
of a workbook speller throughout the grades during a period of years, 
what practical conclusions may be drawn by the school superin¬ 
tendent? This question cannot be answered by citing experiences of 
other cities with other teachers, other methods, and other sets of 
conditions; the teachers of Staunton, with their superintendent, need 
to work out a plan which suits best their situation. What schemes, 
then, should they try? Three lines of study seem suggested by this 
experiment. 

First, work might be done with the word list. In this system, ap¬ 
parently, some of the words need not be taught but are satisfactorily 
learned without teaching. Other words seem not to be learned suf¬ 
ficiently well under the present teaching and need to be included in a 
review system. The textbook now being used does not contain a 
system of review of hard words. A revision of the word list would, 
therefore, include omission of words, change of grade placement of 
words, review of words, and addition of words suggested by school 
subjects and local situations. 

A second line of work might deal with the pupils. It might include 
excusing certain pupils from spelling lessons after they had passed 
proficiency tests. These tests would be intended to show which pu¬ 
pils have the ability to learn spelling by themselves. These pupils 
would have to pass spelling-ability tests at regular intervals through¬ 
out the year to show that they continue to make use of their ability. 

Third, various plans might be followed in which efforts are made 
to allow both for differences in children and for differences in words. 
In the test-study method this end is sought. The object of the hrst 
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test is to find out which children know which words, and the assump¬ 
tion is that each child then has his own list to study. This method 
could be tried with the same books which the system is now using. 
In the test-study method, however, the assumption is that, when a 
word is unknown to a child on the pretest, the child must study that 
word. The data presented in this article seem to indicate that, if the 
child is bright, he will probably learn the word later without study. 
Another method of adjusting both to pupil and to words is for each 
child to keep a spelling notebook in which he develops his own list. 
This method is pursued by teachers everywhere as the best applica¬ 
tion of the principle of learning on a basis of need, but it entails an 
amount of attention from which most teachers shrink. 

The question, “Do spelling-books teach spelling?” does not seem 
to have a simple answer. At least this investigation points out that 
it is not entirely satisfactory merely to buy a good spelling-book and 
carefully to follow its directions, Much still needs to be determined 
before a particular faculty knows just what the school should do 
about spelling. One solution is the adoption of a thorough language- 
arts program. Such a program gives attention to words primarily as 
tools of thought and expression, but it brings in, at appropriate 
points, attention to word forms and to ways of learning word forms 
and thus encourages the continual, natural learning of spelling, 
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R eading is the only one of the three R's that still retains the 
. prestige which it once had in the schools. The typewriter has 
supplanted the penman; the adding machine and the calculator are 
taking the place of the expert in figuring; but so far there is no 
machine for reading and interpreting the printed page (3). 

The times, with the enormous amount of available reading mate¬ 
rial and the increasing need for wide reading, demand that the child 
read with fluency and comprehension. To read fluently and com- 
prehendingly, he must recognize words with ease and facility, and it 
therefore becomes an essential duty of the school to provide the 
child with effective methods of recognizing words. 

Gates lists the following methods of studying and recognizing 
words: “(1) dependence upon striking characters, (2) dependence 
upon the general configuration, (3) use of letters, the spelling meth¬ 
od, (4) phonetic analysis, (5) syllabification, (6) visual analysis of 
words, {7) dependence upon context, (8) versatility of attack” (17: 
235)- 

Phonic analysis, the method of teaching word recognition which 
is tlic favorite in American schools, has been praised and blamed, 
but the general opinion still is that it has a recognized place in the 
reading program. Gates says: “The great mistake in American 
teaching has been the assumption that phonetic skill was all im¬ 
portant and sufficient, that the other types of training could be 
neglected, and that the more phonetic experience the pupil got the 
better” (17: 238). 

In the literature on the teaching of phonics, pro and con, the 
following advantages are claimed: training in phonics makes for 
independence in the recognition and the pronunciation of words; 
it is an aid in spelling; and it furnishes pupils with a method of 
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attack on new words. The objections are: overemphasis on phonics 
may result in slow, stammering reading, poor comprehension, and a 
slower rate of progress in the primary grades; and it may make chil¬ 
dren so word-conscious that they lose interest in meaning. The 
traditional methods of teaching phonics do not provide for versa¬ 
tility in the use of two or more methods of recognizing words. In 
brief, the feeling is that a reasonable amount of phonics, correctly 
taught, is desirable. Dolch says: 

In times past, the abuses in the teaching of phonics have called for sharp 
criticism and evaluation. It seems that the time has now come for constructive 
studies and for answers to the questions: (i) What phonics should be taught? 
(2) When should such phonics be taught? and (3) Plow should such phonics be 
taught? [9: 120.] 

These same issues are raised in a Research Bulletin of the Na¬ 
tional Education Association (1). 

WHEN SHOULD PHONICS BE TAUGHT? 

There is a decided tendency to prolong the period of preliminary 
preparation and to postpone the teaching of phonics until the child 
has learned to notice similarities and differences in words and has 
acquired a sight vocabulary of from sixty to a hundred words or 
more. Dolch and Bloomster say: 

The general agreement is that it [phonic attack] must follow some certain 
amount of sight recognition. 

To learn phonic analysis of words and to use the results of such analysis surely 
requires more mental ability than that used in sight recognition or, at least, a 
different type of mental ability. 

Phonic readiness comes at some time later than sight readiness [10: 201-2]. 

These two investigators found in their experiment that children 
of high mental ages sometimes fail to acquire phonic ability but that 
children of low mental ability are certain to fail. Children with 
mental ages below seven years made only chance scores. As far as 
this experiment indicates, a mental age of seven years seems to be 
the lowest at which a child can be expected to use phonics, even in 
simple situations. The study suggests that the schools are perhaps 
expecting results from phonics-teaching far too soon. Davidson (5) 
found that, until children attain a mental age of at least seven and 
a half years, they have difficulty in distinguishing the letters b, d, p, 
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and q. In the light of these findings it is probable that only the 
simple consonant sounds should be taught in Grade 1 . 

HOW SHOULD PHONICS BE TAUGHT? 

Recent literature on phonics warns of the danger of overempha¬ 
sizing phonics and the teaching verbatim of a great number of 
phonograms. There is a tendency to bring phonic work into closer 
relation with the reading program and to limit drill to the child’s 
discovery of the knack of recognizing and blending sounds and 
phonograms into words (x, 18). 

Dickson (6) found that the analytic-synthetic method is pre¬ 
ferred. The majority of authorities make a division between the 
initial consonant and the final phonogram as “c-at.” Gates says: 
“Especially avoid the attempted sounding of small phonetic units 
that cannot be sounded correctly except in combination” (17: 
3x7-18). Stone says: “After the child has acquired adequate pho¬ 
netic knowledge he should be trained to focus upon the initial letter 
or letters, getting in mind the initial sound (’or motor equivalent); 
then to look forward to see the remaining part of the word; then to 
return the eyes to the beginning of the word and say the word as 
a whole” (24: 404-5). 

WIIAT PHONICS SHOULD BE TAUGHT? 

The question of subject matter is perhaps not so easily answered. 
While there is no close agreement concerning the phonetic elements 
which should be taught, there is a distinct tendency to emphasize 
those phonograms appearing frequently in the most commonly 
used words (6,9). It is encouraging to note Gates’s caution to “teach 
no more specific phonograms than may be necessary to give the 
pupil skill enough to learn the remainder by himself” (17: 317). 

I should like to make a plea for simplified phonics, particularly 
in Grades I and II. In looking over reading manuals and courses of 
study, one is amazed at the large number of phonograms that chil¬ 
dren are expected to learn. In ten reading manuals published within 
the last three years, 1 the number of phonograms to be taught in 


■ See the list of reading manuals appearing at the end of the article. 
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TABLE 1 


Phonograms Listed in Ten Reading Manuals 
for Teaching in Grades I and II* 


Phono¬ 

gram 

Fre¬ 

quen¬ 

cy 

Elson- 

Gray 

Unit- 

Activ¬ 

ity 

New 

Path 

to 

Read¬ 

ing 

Guid¬ 

ance 

in 

Read¬ 

ing 

Child 

Devel¬ 

op¬ 

ment 

Friend¬ 

ly 

Hour 

Alice 

and 

Jerry 

child’s 

Own 

Way 

Happy 

Road 

to 

Read¬ 

ing 

Chil¬ 

dren's 

Book¬ 

shelf 

able. . . . 

I 






X 





ace. 

I 






X 





ack. 

3 





x 

X 



X-T 








X 

x 



X 

"x 

ain. 

i 





X 



air. 

i 






X 





ake. 



X 



X 

X-I 



X 


ai. 

2 


X 




X 




ame, . . . 

I 






X-I 





ang... . 

3 





X 

X 

x 




ap. 







X-I 







X-i 


x 


X 

x 

X-I 

X-i 

X 1 


are. 






X 










X 





atch.... 







X 


. 



aw. 


X 


x 


X-i 

X 

X-i 





8 

X-i 

X 


X-I 

X-i 

X-I 

X-i 


X-t 

V 



. 



x 

X 



X 

X 

Sa. 

4- 

I 





X 



Cad. 





. 

X 





ear . 







X 





ed(t). . 






x 





x 



X-I 

X-I 

X 


X-i 

X-I 

X-I 

X-i 


V-i 


6 

X-I 

x 


X-i 

X-I 


x 

X 

ell . 

6 

X-I 

x 


X-I 

x 

X 



X 

en . 

6 

X 

X 


X-I 

X 

X-I 


X-I 


er . 

IO 

X-I 

X 

X 

X-i 

X-t 

X-I 

X-I 

X-i 

X 

X-I 











x 
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X 

X 

X 


X-i 

X 

x 


X 

X-i 
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X-I 

x 

X-I 


X-I 

X-i 

X-I 

x 
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X-I 
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X-I 


X-I 
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X-I 

X-I 









X 
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X-I 











x 
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X-I 

X 
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X-i 

x 

X-I 


X-i 






X-i 




ing. 

IO 

X-I 

X-I 

X 

X-I 

X-i 

X-I 

X-I 

X-I 

X-I 

X-I 


i 



x 









i 

1 x 


x 


x 

X 

X-i 

X-I 

X 


ish . 

i 




X 





Phonograms followed by “X-i” are suggested for first-grade work. 
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TABLE 1 —Continued 


Phono¬ 

gram 


oa,. ■ 
ock. 
oi... 
oil. . 
oke. 
ong. 
00. . 


DO. 

ook 

oon. . . 
op... . 
ore.... 
ose..., 

ot. 

ou.. . . 
ought, 
ound. 

ow. .. 
o \v(o). 
own.. 

ox. ... 

oy. . . 


Fre¬ 

quen¬ 

cy 


uck.... 

um, ... 

ump. .. 

un. ... 

ung. . . 

ur. 

ut. 


3 

3 

5 
1 

1 

2 

6 
5 

3 
1 

1 

1 

2 

7 

1 

0 

5 

1 

1 

7 


Elson- 

Gray 

Unit- 

Activ¬ 

ity 

New 
Path 1 
to 

Read¬ 

ing 

Guid¬ 

ance 

in 

Read¬ 

ing 

Child ! 

Dcvel-1 
op- j 
moot j 

! 

friend-j 

ly 

Hour 

1 

Alice i 
and 
Jerry 

Child’s 

Own 

W ay 

Happy 

Road 

to 

Read¬ 

ing 

Chil¬ 

dren’s 

Book¬ 

shelf 



1 j 

X i 

! i l 

X 1 




j i 

x 

X | 



X 



x i 

i 

X 

X-i 

X-l 

X 



1 

. 

'x " 





X 


. 






. 

x 

x 



X-i 

X 

X > 

. 

X-i 

X-T 


x 



X 

X i 


X 


X-I 


X 




1 

X-i 

x 









X 


. 






. 

X-i 

X-I 








. 


X-I 


1 










X 



X-I 





X-I 

X 

x 


X-I 

X-I 


v 





X-I 









x 



V 


X-I 

X 

X 

X-I 

X-i 

X 

X-T 

X-i 

X 




x 


X 

x 

X-1 








X 


i. 








! X 


i_f . . 




X 

. 

X-1 

X-I 

1 X 

. 

X-i 

X-I 

, X 






X 

1 . 


i X 




. 

1 

. 

x 

1 


1 . 






X-I 



\ 



X 



X 



\ X-I 

j X 






i X 

: 

1 . 

X 


X 


i x 

i X 

I X-i 


i X 

i. 



1 . 

j X-I 


1 

i 



1. 




i 1 

• 

j 18 

18 

1 

20 

12 

30 

54 

23 

! 13 
! 

! 3 1 

j 1 3 


Grades I and II ranges from twelve in one manual to fifty-four in 
another, not including consonant blends and digraphs or words. 
The phonograms suggested in these ten manuals are shown in Table 
1. When one considers that there are 104 ways of representing 13 
vowel sounds and that one vowel may have from 26 to 30 functions 
(30), one realizes what an enormous task it is for a seven-year-old 
child to learn all the ways of expressing vowel sounds. 

Because certain phonograms, such as all, an, and, at, in, old, or, 
are words which occur frequently in the child’s reading, he must 
learn these anyway; using them as phonograms does not add to his 
vocabulary load. Since some phonograms, ed, cn, cr, cst, un, are 
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also prefixes or suffixes, there may be a reason for teaching them. 
However, they may be postponed until prefixes and suffixes are 
taught as such—in Grade III or IV. The double-vowel phonograms 
(with the first vowel long and the second silent), as in “meat,” 
“pail,” “goat,” “rode,” and “time,” may be grouped and taught in 
one lesson. I have found that children have no more diffi culty with 
the group than with one phonogram, for example, ae as in “came,” 
if their attention is called to the generalization that only four letters 
(a, e, i, o ) “take partners” and that only these same four letters can 
“be partners.” 1 The vowel u is omitted because the words in which 
u has a long sound—“blue,” “true,” etc.—are seldom used in pri¬ 
mary readers and can be learned as sight words. In this way the 
number of vowels to which the “partner” rule applies is kept to a 
minimum. Only a few phonograms should be taught, but those few 
should be the phonograms with high frequency in order that phonics 
may not become an additional burden for the child but may be 
made a means of easing the reading task. Instead of the rule that 
final e makes the preceding vowel “say its name,” the child learns 
the rule that a letter, when taking a “partner,” always says its name 
and the “partner” is silent. A sampling analysis (every tenth page) 
of six recently published second readers shows that one word in 
twelve comes under this rule. Teaching the double-vowel phono¬ 
grams in this way will remove seventeen phonograms from the com¬ 
posite list given in Table i. 

The phonograms er, ir, and ur may be omitted and letter phonics 
be substituted. They have the same sound as the consonant r, as is 
seen in the following words: 2 “jourred,” “older,” “clever,” “hurt,” 
“person,” “purple.” Since the child already knows the consonant 
sound of r, it seems a wasteful burden to add three extra forms for 
the same sound. 

Because the short sounds of the vowels are similar and therefore 
difficult to discriminate, particularly for a child who has had little 

1 There are exceptions to the rule because our language is not phonetic. Adjacent 
vowels are not always “partners,” but, when they are “partners,” the first says the 
name. 

2 Letters and words underlined are those to which the teacher calls attention as aids 
in pronouncing unfamiliar words. 
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experience with, phonetics, it seems wise to eliminate as many as 
possible of these meaningless word elements, such as ack, ock, 
tick, ick, tit, ot, et, and ell, and to substitute letter phonics. Letter 
phonics, together with context clues, prove helpful, as in the words 
“spend,” “Hack,” “pocket,” “cricket,” “crackers,” “butter,” 
speckled, struck, “spill.” True, the child may not always get 
the exact pronunciation, but, by using the context clue, he will 
probably know what the word should be, since most of the words in 
a young child’s reading are already in his speaking vocabulary. 
Dolch says: “Teaching of letter phonics is characteristic of all sys¬ 
tems.Since all words are made up of letters, it is obvious that 

letter phonics will help to some extent in the sounding-out of any 

words, short or long.Letter phonics is and always will be of 

constant usefulness in reading” (9: 121-24). Letter phonics can¬ 
not replace the learning of phonograms, nor is it desirable for a child 
to attack an unfamiliar word letter by letter. The child, however, 
should be able to pick out quickly those elements in a word that are 


the most likely to help him—and these elements will be consonants 
because a consonant (in most instances) has only one sound and can 
therefore be depended on. The following words illustrate how letter 
phonics can aid in the pronunciation of words: “smells.” “thi mbl e,” 
“ rest aurant.” “letter,” “front,” “dinner,” “dressed.” 

According to these arguments the list of phonograms given in 
Table 1 may be reclassiiied as is shown in 'Fable 2. 

Before a phonogram is included in the list to be taught, it should 
be evaluated according to the following criteria: (1) Is this phono¬ 
gram a clue to a sufficient number of words in the child’s reading 
vocabulary to make the teaching of it worth while? (2) Is this 
phonogram of more value than any other clue to the recognition of 
the word? It is difficult to say just how many phonograms need to 
be taught, but perhaps not more than ten, excluding words, con¬ 
sonant blends, suffixes, and prefixes. 

The following has comprised the subject matter for vocabulary 
study as taught for the last three years in Grade II of the elementary 
training school in the University of Wyoming: (1) review of simple 
consonant sounds; (2) sight words on Dolch’s list (7: 458-59); (3) 
consonant digraphs: ch, sh, th, wh; (4) consonant blends, such as hi, 
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hr, gr, gl, sm, str, tr; (5) double vowels: combinations of a, e, i, 
0; ( 6 ) the phonograms ing, ay, ar , aw, oi, oy, ow, ight. These items 
have been found to give a sufficient amount of phonic knowledge 
for the second-grade child. By the end of Grade II the pupil should 
use several techniques in gaining independence in reading; recognize 

TABLE 2 


Simplified Classification of Phonograms 
T o Be Taught in Grades I and II 


Prefix or 
Suffix 

Difficult 

Phonograms 

Unnecessary 

Phonograms 

Double-Vowel 

Phonograms 

Preferred 

Phonograms 

ed 

act 

ark 

able 

ar 

en 

al 

atch 

ace 

aw 

es 

ang 

ear 

ai 

ay 

est 

ap 

ell 

ain 

ight 

un 

ea 

ent 

air 

ing 

oi 


cad 

er 

ake 


et 

ie 

ame 

00 


ew 

jg, 

are 

00 (look) 


ick 

lgh 

ea 

ou 


ock 

ink 

ee 

ow 


ong 

ir 

ide 

ow (show) 


OP 

ot 

uck 

um 

ung 

ut 

ish 

oU 

00k 

oon 

ought 

ound 

own 

ox 

ump 

ur 

ed (t) 

Ie 

ine 

oa 

oke 

ore 

ose 

oy 


and apply the preferred phonograms, the double-vowel rule, letter 
phonics, context clues, and initial sound of the word. If he uses these 
methods, he is well on the way to becoming an efficient reader. 

PHONICS IN INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
Dolch has raised a vital question: “Since primary phonics mean 
letter phonics or phonogram phonics, can these types of phonic- 
teaching help in the sounding-out of polysyllables which children 
must do in the nine years of school after the primary grades?” 
(9: 122.) Dolch found that the important phonograms usually 
taught in the primary grades are not syllables in polysyllabic words 
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and are, therefore, of doubtful value in the sounding of polysyllables. 
He says: “What the schools definitely need is a teaching of the 

phonics of polysyllables.Facility in attacking polysyllables 

will go far in eliminating much of the remedial work in reading in 
the upper grades and in high school” (9: 124). 

It has been the tendency to charge the primary teacher with full 
responsibility for providing every pupil with a method for be¬ 
coming an independent reader. Since, as Dolch has pointed out, 
children need to sound out polysyllables during all their years of 
reading, the teacher in the intermediate grades must continue phonic 
analysis, as well as other techniques of word recognition, to the end 
that every child may become an efficient reader. A list of phono¬ 
grams and other helps useful in sounding out polysyllabic words 
would be a worth-while contribution to the field of intermediate- 
grade reading. 

Reading Manuals Analyzed 

Gray, William S., and Liek, Edna B. Syllabus of Phonics as Given in the 
Teacher’s Guidebooks for the Elson-Gray Basic Readers. Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
man & Co., 1936. 

Smith, Nila Banton. Word Recognition and Discrimination Development in 
the Unit-Activity Reading Program. New York: Silver Burdett Co,, 1936-37. 

Cordxs, Anna Dorothea. The New Path to Reading: Manual in Reading 
and Phonics To Go with Books II and III. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1935. 

Storm, Grace E. Guidance in Reading Scries: Teacher’s Guide for Grade 
Two. Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan, 1936. 

Harris, Julia M. The Child Development Readers: Second Grade Manual 
To Accompany “Visits Here and There.” Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1936. 

Leavell, Ullin W., Breckinridge, Elizabeth G., Browning, Mary, 
and Follis, Hattie. The Friendly Hour: Teachers’ Manual for the First 
Year and for the Second Year. Chicago: American Book Co., 1936. 

O’Donnell, Mabel, and Carey, Alice. The Alice and Jerry Books: Guide¬ 
book for Teachers for First Year and for Second Year. Evanston, Illinois; Row, 
Peterson & Co., 1936. 

Hardy, Marjorie, The Child's Own Way Scries: Teachers’ Manual for the 
Hardy Readers. Chicago: Wheeler Publishing Co., 193S (revised). 

Dopp, Katherine E., Pitts, May, and Garrison, S. C. Happy Road to 
Reading: Second Year Manual. Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1935- 

Buckingham, B. R., and Downey, Lillian A. The Children’s Bookshelf: 
Teachers’ Manual for “Munching Peter and Other Stories.” Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1937. 
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ORAL-RECITATION PROBLEMS OF STUTTERERS 


THELMA A. KNUDSON 
Central Junior-Senior High School, South Bend, Indiana 

* 

T he study reported in this article was carried out in order to 
determine the methods used by teachers in handling stutterers 
in the oral-recitation situation and to determine the effect of these 
methods on the stutterers. The study was prompted by the need for 
more definite knowledge than was available concerning the tech¬ 
niques that should be used by teachers in handling stutterers in the 
classroom. 

SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE 

Seventy-two stutterers and fifty teachers served as subjects for 
this survey. The stutterers included sixty boys and twelve girls, 
thirty-six of whom were pupils in the public schools of South Bend, 
Indiana. The remaining stutterers included ten from the Speech 
Clinic at the State University of Iowa, nine from Purdue University, 
and seventeen from the public schools in East Chicago, Indiana. 
The fifty teachers from Grade I through senior high school were 
chosen from among teachers who had had stutterers in their classes. 
Information was secured from the stutterers by means of personal 
interviews, supplemented by a questionnaire. A second question¬ 
naire was used to secure information from the teachers. 

REACTIONS OE TEACHERS 

A survey of the teachers’ responses shows that the most common 
reactions of teachers toward stutterers are sympathy and pity. 
Forty of the fifty teachers considered that therapeutic treatment of 
stuttering was definitely beyond their ability. Thirty-two methods 
were used by the fifty teachers in handling stutterers in the class¬ 
room. The large number of methods indicates that, as a rule, teach¬ 
ers are not particularly definite nor particularly consistent in their 
policies regarding stuttering pupils. Nineteen different methods 

604 
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were advocated by different teachers as the most effective. The 
largest number of teachers maintained that building up confidence 
and making the stutterer feel at ease are the most effective methods. 
It should be pointed out, however, that these are really not methods, 
but aims. 

The sixteen causes reported for stuttering indicate a wide variance 
of opinion among teachers on this subject. The largest group of 
teachers, comprising 50 per cent, believed that stuttering is caused 
by some form of “nervousness.” Among other reasons given were 
lack of confidence, habit, imitation, lack of control of throat muscles, 
and malformation of the speech organs. Since a teacher is inclined to 
treat a stuttering case according to his idea of the cause, one can see 
the serious results that might ensue through a lack of knowledge on 
this subject. 

REACTIONS OT STUTTERERS 

The responses made by the seventy-two stutterers concerning 
methods used by their teachers in connection with oral recitation 
show that twenty-nine of these stutterers made use of written work 
to compensate for their shortcomings in oral recitation, while forty- 
three did no extra written work. Sixty-two felt that their oral recita¬ 
tions were not so creditable as their intellectual ability would war¬ 
rant. Approximately 50 per cent admitted having given the wrong 
answer or having said, “I don’t know,” in order to avoid the speaking 
situation. Thirty-one, or almost 50 per cent, reported having been 
retarded in school because of their stuttering, but only eleven of 
these believed that their teachers were responsible for their retarda¬ 
tion. 

Only six stutterers felt that they should be excused from oral 
recitations entirely. The remaining sixty-six believed that some oral 
work was advisable, since it tended to give them more control over 
the speaking situation and made them feel less inferior. The major¬ 
ity, however, felt that some consideration should be shown them and 
that they should be excused from recitations which were too long or 
too difficult to undertake. Most of them thought that the most satis¬ 
factory policy would be to let them recite when they volunteer to do so. 

More than 50 per cent of the stutterers reported that none of the 
various methods used by the teachers was particularly helpful. A 
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kind, friendly, jolly disposition was the type of personality most of 
them considered essential in a teacher. Forty-three per cent replied 
that they had had teachers who did not know of their difficulty. 
Some of these were mild cases, and the more serious cases believed 
that they had concealed their handicap from their teachers by not 
reciting and by remaining much in the background. However that 
may be, the indications are that estimates of the incidence of stutter¬ 
ing, when based on teachers’ judgments, are probably inaccurate. 

The following quotations are taken from the questionnaire re¬ 
sponses of various stutterers in this study and are given as represen¬ 
tative of the group reactions. They furnish further insight into the 
problems of stutterers in the classroom. 

X remember two teachers who were far from being just, mostly, I believe, 
because they were so impatient. The first teacher that 1 remember as being 
impatient was the fifth-grade teacher who was generally feared about the school 
because she was too exacting and intolerant. She acted toward my stuttering 
as though I were generally incompetent and slow. 

A teacher that was given to constant sarcasm and cutting remarks made it 
twice as hard for me. I felt that every time I would make a recitation she would 
be likely to make some cutting remark if the answer was wrong, so rather than 
take a chance on such criticism I would say as little as possible in her class. 
One of the greatest drawbacks is a teacher who is always trying to help by sup¬ 
plying the answer before you can say it, if you start to stutter or hesitate. They 
mean well, but many times I have wondered why they ask me in the first place if 
they are going to give the answer as soon as I stand up. 

Only one teacher made me feel inferior to the class and after that I felt that 
way in every class. That was the teacher who forced me to give an oral report 
in geography. The report was well written, but a flop orally and I felt it a long 
time after. A few teachers forced me to recite, but I avoided this by playing 
dumb. 

I found that I could get along much better with a teacher who had patience 
and would give me more time to answer questions than one who made me sit 
down because she couldn’t waste time. 

If a teacher seems interested in what you are saying, that helps more than 
anything else. If her attitude is indifferent, I would never bother saying any 
more than I had to at any time and would never recite unless called upon. 

One teacher took a great burden off my mind by treating me as a normal 
person. 
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I remember one teacher that called on someone else when 1 was trying to 
recite. This upset me to a great extent and gave me the further impression 
that my stuttering was not only a burden to myself but also a burden to other 
people. 

I have mentioned but a few of the outstanding incidents which illustrate the 
intimate relationship existing between a stutterer’s school life and bis stuttering. 
Many more could be listed if 1 could remember them. At any rate, I hope that 
these few will impress upon the teachers the responsible position which they hold 
being where they can adjust the stutterer to his stuttering. Innumerable 
moments of misery could be turned into moments of happiness did but one 
teacher know how to treat properly one stutterer. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

It would appear that to a significant degree the attitudes of stut¬ 
terers toward school and education generally are determined by 
their experiences in oral recitation. On the whole, these experiences 
are not conducive to attitudes that facilitate learning. Moreover, 
the experiences of stutterers in connection with oral recitations ap¬ 
pear frequently to be more detrimental than beneficial so far as 
general personality development and speech development are con¬ 
cerned. 

These facts constitute problems for the school staff and particular¬ 
ly for the classroom teacher, since it is he who most directly deter¬ 
mines the nature of the experience which the stutterer undergoes in 
oral recitation. 

The findings of this study indicate that, a large majority of the 
classroom teachers interviewed consider themselves inadequately 
trained for meeting these somewhat unusual and subtle problems. 
This inadequacy is felt with regard both to their knowledge of stut¬ 
tering and to their knowledge of principles of dealing with the ad¬ 
justment problems occasioned by stuttering. The stuttering pupils 
also express the belief that teachers’ methods and policies are often 
unsatisfactory and frequently unwise. This finding implies that, in¬ 
sofar as stuttering resembles other behavioristic deviations found 
among school children, classroom teachers, as represented by those 
interviewed in this study, have not had adequate opportunity to 
become trained in handling classroom problems associated with such 
deviations. It is reasonable to recommend a re-evaluation of current 
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teacher-training facilities and policies with respect to the problems 
considered in this study. 

Certain positive recommendations may be made, at least tenta¬ 
tively, on the basis of the present study: (i) Some type of special 
consideration should be given the stuttering pupil in the matter of 
oral recitation. Probably the most desirable plan is to call on the 
stutterer to recite only when he volunteers to do so. (2) The stut¬ 
terer should not be hurried. He should not be interrupted in his 
efforts at speaking, nor should an attempt be made to say the words 
for him. Irritation, indifference, or an expression of boredom on the 
part of the teacher creates a decidedly unfavorable reaction in the 
stutterer. (3) A friendly atmosphere should be created by the other 
members of the class in order that the stutterer may not feel ex¬ 
cluded from, nor inferior to, the rest of the group. (4) It is usually 
desirable to demand extra written work from the stutterer to the 
extent that he is excused from oral recitation. (5) It is especially 
desirable to develop a sincere, friendly interest in the stuttering 
pupil, to gain his point of view, and to establish his confidence 
through personal conferences concerning his problems and means of 
meeting them. (6) It is desirable to prepare the stutterer emotional¬ 
ly and intellectually to meet as many speech situations as possible. 
He should in no case, however, be forced into such situations. 
Rather, the instructor should strive to create a desire in the stut¬ 
terer to take part in oral recitations. 

It is not to be expected that the classroom teacher know how to 
treat stuttering clinically, but the teacher should know how to train 
the stuttering pupil to develop such attitudes toward himself and his 
disorder as will facilitate his scholastic progress and general per¬ 
sonality development. In a word, if the teacher cannot cure stut¬ 
tering (and it is not reasonable to expect him to cure it), his job 
becomes that of teaching the child to live with his stuttering as 
gracefully and as efficiently as possible. 



PREDICTING FIRST-GRADE READING ACHIEVEMENT 


CHARLES D. DEAN 
Eastern Montana State Normal School, Hillings, Montana 

* 

PROBLEMS OF THE INVESTIGATION 

T he purposes of the study reported in this article were to de¬ 
termine some of the causes of failure of first-grade entrants in 
the Billings public schools and, if possible, to set up formulas for 
predicting success in advance of instruction. The specific problems 
involved were: (i) What is the influence of vision on achievement 
in reading in Grade I? (2) Can reading achievement of first-grade 
entrants be predicted on the basis of mental-test scores? (3) To what 
extent can tests of reading readiness be depended on to point out 
the probable successes and failures in beginning reading? 

SUBJECTS AND TESTS USED 

The subjects for this study were the pupils of live first-grade 
rooms in the Billings public schools. The subjects were selected in 
such a way as to give as accurate a sampling as possible of all first- 
grade children in the system. The teachers in the rooms where the 
experiment was being carried out were experienced first-grade teach¬ 
ers with excellent teaching reputations. 

Monroe’s Reading Aptitude Tests for Prediction and Analysis of 
Reading Abilities and Disabilities and the Metropolitan Readiness 
Tests were administered to all first-grade entrants in the live se¬ 
lected rooms during the first week of the 1936-37 school term. These 
tests were administered by the classroom teachers of the respective 
rooms, who were assisted by student-teachers from the Eastern 
Montana State Normal School. All teachers and student assistants 
were first given careful instruction in the methods of conducting the 
examinations, and they were directed to follow in detail the instruc¬ 
tions set up by the authors of the tests. The mental ages of the 
children were obtained on the Stanford Revision of the Binet- 
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Simon Intelligence Scale by H. C. Hines, head of the psychology de¬ 
partment of the Eastern Montana State Normal School, and his 
corps of trained examiners. For determining the reading progress of 
the pupils, the Metropolitan Achievement Test, Grade I, Form A, 
was given to all pupils at the end of six months of instruction. This 
test was given by C. C. Shively, director of testing for the Billings 
schools. The vision of first-grade entrants was tested by means of 
the Keystone telebinocular in the hands of trained workers from the 
Normal School who were employed by the National Youth Adminis¬ 
tration under the direction of the writer. 

The influence of vision on reading achievement was determined by 
computing the correlation between reading achievement, as meas¬ 
ured by the Metropolitan Achievement Test, and the presence or 
the absence of visual defects, as measured by the telebinocular. 

The value of measures of reading readiness in predicting reading 
achievement was determined by correlating the scores on the Metro¬ 
politan Achievement Test with the results obtained from the Mon¬ 
roe Reading Aptitude Tests and the Metropolitan Readiness Tests. 
Inasmuch as some of these tests, notably the Metropolitan Readi¬ 
ness Tests and the Metropolitan Achievement Test, measured some 
arithmetical ability as well as reading ability, it was found necessary 
to separate these items and to use partial as well as total scores in 
making computations. 

The relation of mental age to reading achievement was found by 
correlating the Stanford-Binet mental age for each child with his 
score on the Metropolitan Achievement Test. 

RELATION OF READING ACHIEVEMENT AND RESULTS 
ON TESTS OF VISION 

The results of this study, as shown in Table x, and of other studies 
that have dealt with the vision of first-grade children, particularly as 
measured by the telebinocular, warrant the following conclusions: 

1. From xo to 22 per cent of these first-grade entrants had de¬ 
fective visual acuity, as indicated by the results on Test 3. 

2. Visual-fusion difficulties (Tests 2 and 7) were encountered by 
approximately a fifth of all first-grade pupils. Depth perception, 
another factor in proper eye co-ordination (Test 5), was lacking in 21 
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per cent of the pupils examined in this study and in as many as 38 
per cent of the children examined in other studies. 

3. Muscular imbalance of the eyes was found to be more prevalent 
in the case of lateral imbalance (Test 6) than in the case of vertical 
imbalance (Test 4), the percentages being 12 and 0.9, respectively. 
These percentages compare rather closely with those of other studies. 

TABLE 1 


Errors in Vision of iiG First-Grade entrants in 
Five Schools in Billings, as Revealed by 
Keyston e Tei.eb 1 NOCUI.AR 


Test 

Pupils with Detects 

Number 

Per Cent 




2. 

23 

If )-3 

3 a . 

26 

22.4 

3b. 

n 

0 5 

3C. 

12 

ro..j 

4. 

1 

0 .(> 

S. 

->4 

20.7 

6. 

m 

12 . I 


27 

23 -3 

8 . 

15 

12 .Q 

Pupils making errors on 



one or more tests. 

GO 

56 ■ 0 


4. Common errors of focus (Test 8) which interfere with efficient 
vision were found in 13 per cent of the children examined in this 
study. Other studies, however, show percentages as high as 37. 

5. When the results of the visual tests were compared with the 
reading achievements of these first-grade pupils, little relation was 
found. Correlations between failures on each of these tests and 
reading achievement were negative for most cases. Visual acuity 
was, however, an exception to the rule. In this case the biserial 
coefficient of correlation was found to be .31 ±.08. Other studies 
reviewed report an almost total lack of relation between reading 
achievement and results on telebinocular tests. 

Lack of visual efficiency may be a serious drawback to children 
in their school work. Nervous instability, restlessness, headaches, or 
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other results of visual deficiency may seriously hamper school 
progress in one way or another, but, according to the present evi¬ 
dence, such defects, on the whole, do not impair reading efficiency 
at the first-grade level to the extent that prediction of success 01 
failure can be based on the absence or the presence of such defects. 

RELATION OF READING ACHIEVEMENT AND MENTAL AGE 

Many factors enter into the process of getting the child ready tc 
read or in the maturation of the child to the point where reading i< 
possible for him. Two of these factors, mental age and readiness 
test scores, were considered at this point in the study. 


TABLE 2 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN MENTAL AGE AND READING ACHIEVEMENT 
or First-Grade Entrants in Five Investigations 


Study* 

Mental Teat Used 

Number 

of 

Cases 

Correlation 
with Reading 
Achievement 

Morphctt and Washburne 

( 4 ). 

Detroit First-Grade In- 

141 

•59 

Morphett and Washburne 

( 4 ). 

tclligcncc 

Stanford-Binet 

141 

■ 5 T 

Harrison (2). 

Stanford-Binet 

120 

•377 

Deputy (1). 

Pintner-Cunningliam 

103 

.70 

Present study. 

Stanford-Binet 

116 

.62 


* The numbers in parentheses refer to the studies listed at the end of this article. 


The data in Table 2, showing the results of a review of the studic 
dealing with the relation of mental age to reading achievement, seer 
to point to the same conclusion, namely, that mental age has 
definite relation to success in reading in Grade I. While the correla 
tions between these factors range from a low of .377 to a high of .7c 
it must be remembered that various criteria were used to measui 
reading achievement and that both individual and group tests wei 
used to measure mental age. In the present study the correlatio 
between the Stanford-Binet mental age and the Metropolitan Reac 
ing Achievement Test was found to be .62±.03, which is simih 
to the results of the other studies reported in Table 2. 
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In liable 3 are shown Ihe results of ;l comparison of the factors of 
mental age and reading progress in terms of the percentage of 
children in the present study doing average work. Here, as was the 
case in the study by Morphett and Washburne (4), marked success 
was not obtained until a mental age of six years and six months was 
reached. These results, then, seem to agree with, and consequently 
to validate, the other studies compared. It is extremely doubtful, 
therefore, whether children with mental ages of less than six years 
and six months should attempt the reading process unless they have 
other talents which might reasonably point to success. 

TABLE 3 

Number or Children at each Mental-Auk 
Level an d PercentageM akjno average 
Progress in Reading 


Mental Age in Years 
ftiwl Months 

Number of 
Children 

Percentage 
Making 
Average 
Progress or 
Better* 

5-0 to 5 - S. 

7 

?A) 

i -6 tO ylt . 

0 

33 

6-0 to 6- 5. 

rS 

2 () 

rt-6 to 6-11. 

XI 

r,8 

7-o to 7- 5. 

24 

71 

7-6 to 7-11. 

>3 

85 

S-o to 8- 5. 

6 

IOO 


* No percentages were figured for groups of less than six children. 


RELATION OF READING ACHIEVEMENT AND SCORES ON 
READING-READINESS TESTS 

Table 4 shows that in practically all the studies here compared, 
fairly high correlations have been found between readiness-test 
scores and reading achievement. In sjiite of the fact that different 
criteria were used to measure both reading readiness and reading 
achievement, the correlations between these two factors ranged be¬ 
tween .41 and .66. In the present study the scores on the Metro¬ 
politan Readiness Tests correlated with reading achievement to the 
extent of .59+ .03, and the scores on the Monroe Reading Aptitude 
Tests correlated .41 ± .04 with reading achievement. 
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PREDICTING SUCCESS OF BEGINNERS IN READING 
The correlations between reading achievement and the five factors 
investigated in this study are given in Table 5. Positive correlations 
with reading achievement are shown in all cases. Three of the factors 
—the Metropolitan Readiness Test, the Monroe Reading Aptitude 

TABLE 4 

Correlations Found in Five Studies between Reading Achievement 
and Scores on Reading-Readiness Tests of 
First-Grade Entrants 


Study* 

Readiness Test Used 

Number 

of 

Cases 

Correlation 
with Reading 
Achievement 

Lee, Clark, and Lee (3). 

Lee-Clark Reading Readi¬ 
ness 

164 

•49 

Harrison (2). 

Metropolitan Readiness 

120 

■4SS 

Wilson and Burke (5). 

Metropolitan Readiness 

25 

■57 

Deputy (r). 

Tests devised by author 

103 

.66 

Present study. 

Metropolitan Readiness 

116 

•59 

Present study. 

Monroe Reading Aptitude 

n6 

•41 


* The numbers in parentheses refer to the studies listed at the end of this article. 


TABLE 5 

CORRELATIONS OF FIVE VARIABLES WITH READING 
Achievement for no First-Grade Entrants 
in Five Schools in Billings 


Variable Correlation 

Chronological age.12+ .06 

Mental age on Stanford-BLnet test.62± .03 

Monroe Reading Aptitude Tests.41+ .04 

Metropolitan Readiness Tests.59+ .03 

Visual acuity.31 ± . 08 


Tests, and mental age—were high enough to seem to have special 
significance as predictive instruments. Visual acuity, with a corre¬ 
lation of .31 and a probable error of .08, was less significant than the 
three criteria mentioned. This fact, together with the extremely low 
correlations obtained by other investigators between visual acuity 
and reading achievement, eliminates it from further consideration 
as a predictive instrument in this study. Chronological age, with a 
correlation of .12+ .06, is also too low to have any weight as a pre¬ 
dictive factor. 
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In this study the combination yielding the highest multiple cor¬ 
relation with reading achievement was the combination of mental 
age and scores on the Metropolitan Readiness Tests, which in Table 
6 is shown to give a multiple correlation of .64+ .037. The use of 
mental age and the other readiness test (Monroe Reading Aptitude 
Tests) gave a multiple correlation of .63 ± .038, while the use of the 
two readiness tests as predictive instruments gave a correlation of 
only -59± .04. When all three independent variables were used, the 
multiple coefficient thereby obtained was .64+ .037. 


TABLE 6 


Multiple and partial Correlations Based on Data 
Obtained from 116 First-Grade Entrants in 
the Billings Public Schools 


Variables* 

Multiple correlations: 

Ri(«). 

RiCm). 

R1U4). 

R1O34). 


Correlation 

M ± .037 

.63+ .038 
• 59 + .040 
■ 64 ± -037 


Partial correlations: 


r». 3 .3 Z ± -056 

r, 4 . 3 .01 ± .063 

r 24 . 3 .07 ± .062 

r, 3 . 2 .22+ .059 

r M .a .15+ 060 

r 34 .il.54+ .044 

r !2 . 34 .32± -056 

r,3 lf!4 .17+ .060 

r [4 .33.20 ± .060 


* i = reading achievement; 2=mental age; 3=scores on Metropolitan 
Readiness Tests; 4 = scores on Monroe Reading Aptitude Tests. 


SUMMARY 

Only a slightly increased correlation was obtained when either of 
the two readiness tests was combined with mental age. When all 
three of these variables were computed as a multiple coefficient of 
correlation with reading achievement, the result was but little 
greater than when mental age alone was used. Mental age, there¬ 
fore, seems to be superior to score on reading-readiness tests as an 
instrument for predicting reading achievement of first-grade 
entrants. 
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The relation between good and poor vision of pupils and their 
success in learning to read in Grade I is extremely low and even 
negative in some cases. 

The relation of mental age of first-grade pupils to their reading 
achievement is relatively high, the correlation between these two 
factors being .62+ .03. The mental age required to do average work 
in first-grade reading was found to be six years and six months or 
better. Below this age far more pupils failed than succeeded. 

The relation of reading readiness, as measured by the Metropoli¬ 
tan Readiness Tests and the Monroe Reading Aptitude Tests, 
to reading achievement, while distinctly positive (.59±.03 and 
.4.1 ±,04), was lower than the correlation obtained when mental 
age was used as the criterion. 

Other Studies 

1. Deputy, Erby Chester. Predicting First-Grade Reading Achievement, 

pp. 30-31. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No, 426. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930. 

2. Harrison, Virginia, “An Evaluation of Chronological Age, Mental Age, 

Kindergarten Training, and Socio-economic Status as Factors Underlying 
Reading Readiness. Unpublished Master’s thesis, University of Tulsa, 
1938. 

3. Lee, Murray J., Clark, Willis W., and Lee, Dorris May, “Measuring 

Reading Readiness,” Elementary School Journal, XXXIV (May, 1934), 
656-66. 

4. Morpeett, Mabel Vogel, and Wasiiburne, Carleton. “When Should 

Children Begin To Read?” Elementary School Journal, XXXI (March, 
W3i), 496-503. 

5. Wilson, Frank T., and Burke, Agnes, “Reading Readiness in a Progres¬ 

sive School,” Teachers College Record, XXXVIII (April, 1937), 565-80. 



AGE OF PARENT AND INTELLIGENCE 
OF OFFSPRING 


HAROLD H. PUN ICE 
Georgia State Womans College, Valdosta, Georgia 

* 

T his article reports a study of the relation between age of parent 
and intelligence of offspring made through an examination of 
the records of the Georgia State Womans College. Differences be¬ 
tween age of parent and of daughter were determined, and ratings 
were secured on several tests given at entrance into college. The 
Psychological Examination of the American Council on Education 
was used to test general ability. In the autumn of 1937 the Coopera¬ 
tive Test Service tests in English, mathematics, social studies, and 
science were used. In the preceding years the tests used in these 
fields were prepared by the University System of Georgia. Tabula¬ 
tions were made according to migration of the family since the 
daughter’s birth. Test ratings were tabulated according to whether 
the daughter was among the upper or the lower 50 per cent of the 
students taking a particular test. 

Data for non-migrating families are presented in Table 1. These 
data show, with one exception, that the daughters ranking among 
the upper 50 per cent on each of the tests are more likely to have 
older parents than are the daughters in the lower 50 per cent. Con¬ 
versely, the daughters in the lower 50 per cent on the tests are more 
likely to have young parents than are the daughters in the upper 50 
per cent. Thus, on the American Council test 53.7 per cent of the 
daughters in the upper 50 per cent have fathers who are thirty or 
more years older than themselves, whereas only 42.2 per cent of 
those in the lower 50 per cent have fathers of comparable ages. 
Conversely, of the daughters in the lower half, 57.8 per cent have 
fathers who are not more than thirty years older than themselves, 
whereas of those in the upper half only 46.3 per cent have fathers 
this young. The same situation prevails when age of mother is 
considered in relation to age and rating of daughter. Thus, 50 
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per cent of the daughters who are in the upper half on the American 
Council test have mothers who are more than twenty-five years older 
than the daughters, whereas among daughters in the lower half, only 
33.3 per cent have mothers who are this old. 

TABLE 1 

Relation of Ages of Parents to Daughter’s College-Entrance 
ratings on Five Tests for Families Who Had Not Migrated 
from County in Which Daughter Was Born 


Daughter's Standing 

Percentage or Fathers 
Whose Ages Exceeded 
Those of Daughters— 

Percentage of Mothers 
Whose Ages Exceeded 
Those of Daughters —• 

in Test 

Number 

of 

Cases 

By 30 
Years 
or Less 

By More 
than 30 
Years 

Number 

of 

Cases 

By as 
Years 
or Less 

By More 
than 35 
Years 

American Council 
Psychological:* 







Lower half. 

64 

57-8 

42.2 

51 

66.7 

33-3 

Upper half. 

54 

46.3 

53-7 

66 

50,0 

50.0 

English:! 







Lower half. 

41 

Sr.2 

48.8 

39 

53-8 

46.2 

Upper half. 

66 

39-4 

60.6 

81 

59 3 

40.7 

Mathematics:! 







Lower half. 

59 

52-5 

47-5 

60 

58,3 

41.7 

Upper half. 

48 

3 . 3-3 

66,7 

54 

55.6 

44-4 

Social studies:! 







Lower half.. 

35 

57-1 

42.9 

46 

69.6 

30-4 

Upper half. 

67 

40.3 

59-7 

72 

51-4 

48.6 

Science:'! 







Lower half.. 

44 

5 Z - 3 

47-7 

47 

66 .0 

34-0 

Upper half. 

57 

368 

63-2 

67 

52.2 

47,8 


* The test ratings are based on data for the Georgia State Womans College. Since incomplete data on 
ages reduced the number of cases included, the number in the upper and the lower halves are not necessarily 
regular. 

t The test ratings are based on percentile rankings of the white schools in the University System of 
Georgia. 


The other tests show the same general relation between test rat¬ 
ings and parent-daughter age differential, with the exception of the 
English test in the case of the mother-daughter age differential. 
This exception will be considered later. 

Certain sociological factors may be important in the relation be¬ 
tween parent-daughter age differential and test ratings. It is pos- 
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sible that, as non-migrating parents become older, they become 
more stabilized in their particular communities than are younger 
parents. Vocational or economic stability within a family should aid 
learning and adjustment, of the kind here measured, because eco¬ 
nomic security tends to reduce home frictions and interferences 
with learning. Moreover, economically secure homes may be better 
able to supply books and other learning materials than are other 
homes. 

There is the further sociological possibility that older parents 
were older at the time of marriage than were younger parents; mar¬ 
riage may have been delayed so that more general or professional 
education could be secured before family responsibilities were as¬ 
sumed. If older parents have a better educational or professional 
background than younger parents, they would probably be better 
able to assist their daughters in academic achievement, through 
home attitude and guidance, than would younger parents. 

Older parents would also be more likely than younger parents to 
have children older than the daughters studied. Older siblings might 
offer helpful guidance to younger children, in ways reflected in test 
scores. 

Reference may be made to a biological possibility. Aging of 
parent may affect the germ plasm, the advantage in the test ratings 
of the daughters of older parents being thus explained. Although age 
of parent as influencing sex of offspring may be discarded, all possi¬ 
bility that parental age may influence germ plasm is not thereby 
precluded. In some insects, for example, Drosophila, crossing-over 
decreases as the individual grows older. 1 In some plants age of 
pollen or of seed affects rate of mutation. 3 The broad jump from 
insects or plants to human beings does not preclude learning about 
human inheritance through study of other species. Leaving open, 
however, the question of the effect of parental age on the learning 
rate of offspring, through the effect of age on the germ plasm, the 

1 Laurence II. Snyder, The Principles of Heredity, p. 161. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 
I 93 S- 

3 A. Franklin Shull, Heredity, p. 539. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938 
(third edition). 
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sociological explanation of the age differentials revealed in this arti¬ 
cle seems, at present, to be preferred. 

The foregoing discussion does not explain the fact that the per¬ 
centage (46.2) of the daughters in the lower half on the English test 
who were from older mothers is larger than the percentage (40.7) 
in the upper half on that test—the converse relationship, of course, 
pertains to daughters of younger mothers. It may be noted here 
that recent decades have witnessed great expansion in educational 
opportunity, especially for women, as well as expansion in the circu¬ 
lation of periodical literature which fosters the interests of women 
and the home. 1 It is conceivable that through these avenues 
younger mothers have secured a more thorough training and more 
extensive experience in the field of English than have older mothers, 
so far as maternal training and experience are such as might be re¬ 
flected in test performances of daughters. For similar reasons of 
training and experience, one might expect less of such influence, ac¬ 
cording to age of mother, in the case of ratings on the other tests. 

The data for the migrating families, which are given in Table 2, 
are not so consistent. On the mathematics and the science tests 
the relation of the parent-daughter age differential to the test rat¬ 
ings is the same as that in the case of non-migrating families—the 
percentage of daughters in the upper half who have older parents 
being more than the percentage in the lower half. The same relation 
appears between father’s age and daughter’s rating on the social 
studies and between mother’s age and daughter’s rating on the 
American Council Psychological Examination. In five instances 
among these migrating families, differences in the percentages of 
less than 0.5 appear: for all comparisons in English and for the 
mothers in social studies. Obviously these differences are of no sig¬ 
nificance. In the case of the father’s age and daughter’s rating on the 
American Council test, the situation is somewhat more anomalous. 
Here a distinctly smaller percentage of daughters in the upper than 

1 a) Harold H. Punke, “Periodical Literature in Adult Education,” Educational Ad¬ 
ministration and Supervision, XX (March, 1934), 216-26. 

b) Harold H. Punke, “Cultural Change and Changes in Popular Literature,” Social 
Forces, XV (March, 1937), 359-7°- 
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in the lower half have fathers in the older age group. No satisfactory 
explanation for this finding occurs to the writer. 

TABLE 2 


Relation of Ages of Parents to Daughter’s College-Entrance 
Ratings on Five Tests for Families Who Had Migrated 
from County in Which Daughter Was Born 


Daughter's Standing 

Percentage or Fathers 
Whose Ages Exceeded 
Those oh Daughters — 

Percentage of Mothers 
Whose Ages Exceeded 
Those of Daughters— 

in Test 

Number 

of 

Cases 

By 30 
Years or 
Less 

■ 


By as 
Years or 
Less 

By More 
than 25 
Years 

American Council 
Psychological:* 







Lower half. 

34 


47-1 

28 

64.3 

35-7 

Upper half. 

58 


39-7 

S 3 

58.5 

41.5 

English :f 







Lower half. 

34 

44.1 

55-9 

26 

< 5 i-S 

38.5 

Upper half. 

45 

44.4 

55.6 

55 

61.8 

38.2 

Mathematics;! 







Lower half. 

40 

50.0 

50.0 

44 

68.2 

31.8 

Upper half. 

34 

35-3 

64.7 

39 

53-8 

46.2 

Social studies:! 







Lower half . 

25 

48.O 

$2.0 

26 

61.5 

38.3 

Upper half. 

48 

41.7 

58.3 

54 

6l . I 

38.9 

Science:! 







Lower half . 

.32 

46.9 

S 3 -i 

3 i 

67.7 

32-3 

Upper half. 

41 

43-9 

56.1 

52 

59-6 

40.4 


* The test ratings arc based on data for the Georgia State Womans College. Since incomplete data on 
ages reduced the number of cases included, the number in the upper and the lower halves are not necessarily 
regular. 

fThe test ratings are based on percentile rankings of the white schools in the University System of 
Georgia. 


A general comparison of the data for migrating and non-migrating 
families reveals among migrants certain irregularities and variations 
from the general pattern of parent-daughter age differential de¬ 
scribed for non-migrants. Movement and shifting of contacts, es¬ 
pecially if frequent, might be expected to produce some disturbance. 
In a general way, however, the data for migrants substantiate those 
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for non-migrants—the daughters in the upper half on the test ratings 
come from parents in the older age groups to a larger extent than do 
daughters in the lower half on the test ratings, 

Certain evaluative comments may be in order. The arbitrary age 
division between older and younger parents is unimportant for com¬ 
parisons of the type herein made. Refinements in the tabulating of 
frequency and distance of migration might have been worth while 
had the records carried the necessary data. A study of parent test 
ratings or of family tensions might also have been enlightening if 
needed data had been available. The data are somewhat limited 
from the standpoint of number of cases but not from that of number 
of tests considered. Moreover, the data are rather consistent in 
their indications. 

Accordingly, the study as it stands should be of value in deter¬ 
mining the relation of age of parent to intelligence of offspring. So 
far as it goes, the study suggests that children of older parents tend 
to be more intelligent, as intelligence is here measured, than do chil¬ 
dren of younger parents. It seems that what difference there is in 
this respect can be better explained on sociological than on bio¬ 
logical bases, 

It is possible that different results might be secured from similar 
studies made in other parts of the country, where economic status of 
homes, educational opportunity, age at marriage, and possibly diet 
are different from those in the region here studied. 



SELECTED REFERENCES ON KINDERGARTEN- 
PRIMARY EDUCATION 


KATI-IERINE L. McLAUGHLIN 
University of California at Los Angeles 

* 


T his, the seventh annual bibliography of selected references in 
kindergarten-primary education, covers the period from Janu¬ 
ary i, 1938, to January 1, 1939. The basis of selection is the same as 
that used for the earlier lists. 


General Educational Aspects 1 

185. Driscoll, Gertrude P. “Guidance at the Elementary Level,” Teachers 

College Record , XL (October, 1938), 25-33. 

Discusses the relation of personality development to factors of growth, the 
effect of early childhood experiences on later behavior, and the influence of 
emotion on thinking and motivation. 

186. Educational Policies Commission. The Purposes of Education in Ameri¬ 

can Democracy. Washington: Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association and the American Association of School 
Administrators, 1938. Pp. x+158. 

Sets forth the view that the achievement of democracy is the foremost re¬ 
sponsibility of the schools and states specific objectives for each of four major 
purposes: self-realization, the improvement nf human relationships, economic 
efficiency, and civic responsibility. 

187. “Fifty Years of Child Study,” Child Study (Anniversary number), XVI 

(November, 1938), 34-80. 

Contains historical material on the progress of child development and parental 
guidance from 1888 to 1938. Among the contributors to this issue are Arnold 
Gesell, Adolf Meyer, Bernard Glueck, and Sidonie Gruenberg. 

188. Lane, Robert I-Iill. “Blueprint for the Lower School,” Progressive Edu¬ 

cation, XV (October, 1938), 489-92. 

Outlines a plan for unifying the school for the child from two to eight. 

189. Pullias, E. V. “The Relationship between Education and Mental Hy¬ 

giene,” Mental Hygiene, XXII (October, 1938), 612-24. 

1 See also Item 332 (Clarke) in the list of selected references appearing in the June, 
1938, number of the Elementary School Journal; Item 519 (Dewey) in the October, 1938, 
number; Item 39 (Lane) in the January, 1939, number; and Item 183 (Updegraf!, 
Dawe, Fales, Stormes, and Oliver) in the March, 1939, number. 
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Discusses a program for promoting mental health in nursery school, kinder¬ 
garten, and primary grades. 

190. Rogers, James Frederick. “Developing Strong Bodies and Able Minds,” 

School Life, XXIV (November, 1938), 48, 58. 

Urges teachers to make a daily appraisal of pupils and to utilize available serv¬ 
ices for correction and prevention of physical and mental handicaps. 

191. Ryan, W. Carson. Mental Health through Education. New York: Com¬ 

monwealth Fund, 1938. Pp. viii+316. 

Appraises situation observed in clinics and schools throughout the country and 
indicates need of applying scientific findings in mental hygiene and develop¬ 
ment of young children. 

192. Segel, David. Nature and Use of the Cumulative Record. United States 

Office of Education Bulletin No. 3, 1938. Pp. vi-J-48. 

Discusses place, current practices, suggestive procedures, and prognostic 
value of cumulative records. 

193. Wrightstone, J. W.; Rechetnick, Joseph; McCall, William A.; and 

Loetus, John J. “Measuring Intellectual and Dynamic Factors in Ac¬ 
tivity and Control Schools in New York City,” Teachers College Record, 
XL (December, 1938), 237-44. 

Deals with a comparison of the results obtained from activity and control 
schools on tests of achievement, intelligence, and dynamic factors. Other 
phases of this experiment appeared in the Teachers College Record for April 
and December, 1937, and February, 1938. 

Curriculum, Teaching Procedures, and Materials 1 

194. "Autumn Books 1938,” Elementary English Review, XV (October, 1938), 

238-45- 

Gives a classified and annotated bibliography of children’s books published in 
1938. 

195. Coleman, Satis N. The Book of Bells. New York: John Day Co., 1938. 

Pp. viii+178. 

Presents, in a style similar to the author’s earlier The Drum Book (New York: 
John Day Co., 1931), facts and stories about bells of modern and ancient 
times. Includes suggestions for making and using bells. 

196. DeLong, Vaugiin R, “Primary Promotion by Reading Levels,” Elemen¬ 

tary School Journal, XXXVIII (May, 1938), 663-71. 

Sets up six requirements for a primary reading plan, two of which are mastery 
of a basic vocabulary and elimination of failure. 

1 See also Items 432 (Betts), 433 (Boney), 434 (Cole), 446 (Ilockett), 459 (Witty), 
and 460 (Witty) in the list of selected references appearing in the October, 1938, number 
of the Elementary School Journal. 
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197. Depew, Oixie. Children’s Literature by Grades and Types. Boston: Ginn 

& Co., 1938, Pp. xiv+706. 

Presents an anthology arranged for each grade under such types as poems, 
folk tales, fables, and modern stories. One section of the book treats the topics: 
historical development of literature for children, types of traditional and 
modern literature, ephemeral versus classical material, and literature in the 
schools. 

198. Frederick, O. I. “Pupil Interests and Needs as a Basis for Curriculum 

Development,” Curriculum Journal, IX (November, 1938), 321-22. 
Stresses the point of view that education is most effective when for its material 
it does not go outside the immediate sensory experiences of boys and girls. 

199. Gray, H. A., “Audio-visual Learning Aids for the Primary Grades,” Ele¬ 

mentary School Journal, XXXVIII (March, 1938), 509-17. 

Discusses two questions: “What contributions can properly prepared sound- 
film materials make to the learning process at these grade levels?” “How may 
such teaching aids be utilized effectively?” 

200. IIeefernan, Helen. “New Emphases in Primary Curriculum,” California 

Journal of Elementary Education, VII (August, 1938), 15-20. 

Emphasizes possibilities in social and natural sciences and in creative expres¬ 
sion for building backgrounds for teaching reading and arithmetic. 

201. Hogan, Marita, and Yeschko, Margaret. “Latin American Countries 

in Children’s Literature,” Elementary English Renew, XV (October and 
November, 1938), 225-32, 270-74. 

Gives annotated bibliography of twenty-one stories dealing with Mexico, 
Central America, and South America, which can he used in the primary grades. 

202. Inexpensive Books for Boys ami Girls. Compiled by the Book Evaluation 

Committee of the Section for Library Work with Children. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1938 (second edition). Pp. 44. 

Compiled for libraries and schools with limited funds. Groups books under 
“Picture Books and Easy Reading” and “Junior Books of General Interest.” 
In separate section, charts “Analysis of Publishers Series” and information on 
format, appearance, appeal to children, print, paper, illustrations, margins, 
binding, and selection of tides. 

203. Keener, Edward E. “Teaching Primary Reading by the Non-oral Meth¬ 

od,” Elementary English Review, XV (December, 1938), 291-92, 308. 
Presents a method of teaching reading as a “see and comprehend” process. 

204. Mason, Bernard S. Drums, Tomtoms, and Rattles. New York: A. S. 

Barnes & Co., 1938. Pp. 206. 

Presents a detailed history of primitive percussion instruments, with sugges¬ 
tions for use in children’s rhythm bands. Illustrations are included. 
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205. Mathis, Dorothy M. “Some Ten Cent Books Suitable for Primary 

Grades,” Elementary English Review, XV (October, 1938), 233-35. 
Selects forty-five books on a check listof criteria, including format, illustrations, 
content, child interest, and vocabulary load. 

206. Milligan, David Frederick. Fist Puppetry. New York: A. S. Barnes & 

Co., 1938. Pp. xiv+130. 

Regards puppetry as a logical introduction to drama for children. Explains 
how to make fist puppets and theaters and how to adapt and produce plays. 

207. Newbery and Caldecott Awards. Chicago: American Library Association, 

1938. 

A leaflet describing the books that have received the Newbery and the Calde¬ 
cott awards for outstanding books for children. 

208. Stewart, Ellen McCarter. “Speech Training for Small Children,” 

American Childhood, XXIII (June, 1938), 60-61. 

Discusses specific speech difficulties and procedures for correction. 

209. Wills, Annie R. “An Investigation of Relationship between Rate and 

Quality of Handwriting in the Primary School,” British Journal of 
Educational Psychology, VIII (November, 1938), 229-36. 

Studies speed and quality of handwriting at various levels in elementary 
school. 

210. Witty, Paul, and Hotel, David. “The Interest Inventory in Directing 

Children’s Reading,” Education, L IX (September, 1938), 11-16. 
Describes a study of children’s interests and needs and gives an interest in¬ 
ventory as a teaching aid for remedial reading. 

air. Wulfing, Gretchen. “We Study Our Primary Program,” Childhood Edu¬ 
cation, XV (September, 1938), 14-19. 

Describes a four-point plan for improving the primary-grade program de¬ 
veloped at San Jose, California. 

Investigations and Experimental Studies 1 
212. Christianson, Helen. Bodily Rhythmic Movements of Young Children in 
Relation to Rhythm in Music. Teachers College Contributions to Educa¬ 
tion, No. 736. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1938. Pp. x+ig6. 

Presents in a doctoral dissertation (1) a technique for observing children’s 
behavior patterns during situations involving music, (2) a rating scale for 
responsiveness to rhythmic music, and (3) a basis for selection and evaluation 
of rhythmic music according to suitability for use with young children. 

1 See also Item 154 (Moore), Item 168 (Stoddard), and the study by M. Mantor, 
“An Objective Method for Recording Three- and Four-year-old Children’s Enjoy¬ 
ment of Stories, Particularly Applied to a Study of Fanciful and Realistic Stories,” in 
Item 169 in the list of selected references appearing in the March, 1939, number of 
the Elementary School Journal. 
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213. Dawson, Mildred A. “Elementary School Language Textbooks,” Ele¬ 

mentary English Review, XV (November and December, 1938), 275-84, 
309-17;-, XVI (January, 1939), 31-38. 

Reports analytical studies of forty-five elementary language textbooks. (A 
continuation of the study reported in Item 469 in the October, 1938, number of 
the Elementary School Journal.) 

214. Fendrick, Paul, and McGlade, Charles A. “A Validation of Two 

Prognostic Tests of Reading Aptitude,” Elementary School Journal, 
XXXIX (November, 1938), 187-94. 

“Based on one year of reading achievement, as measured by the Gates Primary 
Reading Test, an attempt was made to validate the prognostic value of the 
Detroit First-Grade Intelligence Test and the Metropolitan Readiness 
Tests.” 

215. Gates, Arthur I., and Russell, David H. “Types of Materials, Vocabu¬ 

lary Burden, Word Analysis, and Other Factors in Beginning Reading,” 
Elementary School Journal, XXIXIX (September and October, 1938), 
27 - 35 . 119-28. 

Investigates effects of several factors on acquisition of reading ability. 

216. Grant, Albert. “The Comparative Validity of the Metropolitan Readi¬ 

ness Tests and the Pintner-Cunningham Primary Mental Test,” Ele¬ 
mentary School Journal, XXXVIII (April, 1938), 599-605. 

Compares ratings of first-grade pupils on Metropolitan Readiness Tests with 
their scores made two years later on standard reading tests. Correlates read¬ 
ing-test. scores with ratings on Pintner-Cunningham test to determine predic¬ 
tive value of the latter and of the Metropolitan Readiness Tests. 

217. Grant, Albert. “An Analysis of the Number Knowledge of First-Grade 

Pupils According to Levels of Intelligence,” Journal of Experimental 
Education, VII (September, 1938), 63-66. 

Analyzes, according to levels of intelligence, the responses of 563 beginning 
first-grade pupils to a test of number knowledge. 

218. FIilden, A. H. “Training Kindergarten Teachers To Test Their Pupils on 

the Stanford-Binet Scale,” School and Society, XLVIII (July 23, 1938), 
123-24. 

Describes a plan whereby three thousand kindergarten pupils were tested. 
The program consisted in training kindergarten teachers to give the tests, 
checking accuracy of scores, and determining reliability by having a psycholo¬ 
gist retest a sampling of each teacher’s group. 

219. Hildreth, Gertrude, and Axelson, Alehild J. “Improved Visual 

Acuity Tests for Young Children,” Teachers College Record, XL (Decem¬ 
ber, 1938), 229-36. 

Presents an adaptation of the Snellen E visual-acuity chart designed to sift 
out children needing more intensive examination. 

220. FIockett, John A. “The Vocabularies of Recent Primers and First 

Readers,” Elementary School Journal, XXXIX (October, 1938), 112-15. 
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Presents a vocabulary analysis of six first readers and six primers published 
since 1935. 

221. Meigiien, Mary, and Barth, Ethel. "Geographic Material in Third- 

Grade Readers,” Elementary English Review, XV (December, 1938), 
299-301. 

Analyzes geographic references in twenty third-grade readers. 

222. Miller, William A. “What Children See in Pictures,” Elementary School 

Journal, XXXIX (December, 1938), 280-88. 

Investigates a number of items that third-grade children saw in six pictures 
without the aid of suggestion or guidance. 

223. Pomeroy, Julia E. “The Relation of Reaction Time of Five-year-old 

Children to Various Factors,” Child Development, IX (September, 1938), 
281-83. 

Studies speed of reaction to an auditory stimulus of one hundred kindergarten 
children five and a half years old. Analyzes data in relation to sex, occupational 
status of parents, intelligence, reaction time of adults on a similar test, intro¬ 
version or extroversion, and physical well-being. 

224. Rudisill, Mabel. “Selection of Preprimers and Primers—A Vocabulary 

Analysis,” Elementary School Journal, XXXVIII (May and June, 1938), 
683-94, 767 - 75 ' 

Analyzes vocabularies of preprimers and primers and concludes that the se¬ 
quence in which these books are introduced to the beginner is a significant 
function of his progress in beginning reading. 

225. Rust, Metta Maund. "Tests and Studies of Infants and Young Children,” 

Review oj Educational Research, VIII (June, 1938), 229-40. 

Reviews the literature for 1935-38 dealing with the study and the measure¬ 
ment of children under six. Includes psychological scales; motor, mental, and 
personality development; and methods of observation and recording. 

226. Shirley, Mary. “Common Content in Speech of Preschool Children,” 

Child Development, IX (December, 1938), 333-46. 

Analyzes “verbal responses of preschool children who are not subjected to the 
common environment of a nursery school.” 

227. Sims, RxjthL. “Concept Analysis of Primers and Preprimers,” Elementary 

English Review, XV (December, 1938), 302-5. 

Analyzes thirteen primers and preprimers to determine whether the concepts 
presented are familiar to the average child. 

228. Wole, Theta Holmes. The Effect of Praise and Competition on the Per¬ 

sisting Behavior of Kindergarten Children. Institute of Child Welfare 
Monograph No. 15. Minneapolis, Minnesota; University of Minnesota 
Press, 1938. Pp. 138. 

Studies factors both in the situation and in child personality that influence per¬ 
sisting behavior. 



Educational Writings 

* 

REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

Evaluating New School Practices.— This study 1 of “the problem of ap¬ 
praisal of newer educational practices” in elementary schools was begun in 1932, 
at the time the author became a member of the staff of the Institute of School 
Experimentation of Teachers College, Columbia University. A report of the 
results obtained from the first two years of study was published in 1935 in a 
monograph of Teachers College ( Appraisal of Newer Practices in Selected Public 
Schools). In the present volume the original data “have been supplemented by 
more inclusive descriptions of practices and the evaluation of a larger range 
of educational objectives” (p. iii). 

The survey of trends in experimental and conventional elementary schools, 
which is reported in the first 130 pages of the volume, should be helpful to 
persons who have had only limited contact with the development of elementary- 
school practices in recent years. The survey is, however, of necessity too brief 
to permit anything like a thorough review of these practices. 

To the writer it seems that the author has taken an unwarrantedly optimistic 
view toward recent progress at the elementary-school level. He makes no note 
of the fact that there are many persons who believe that advance in elementary- 
school practices has slowed up significantly in recent years and that the time is 
now ripe for the launching of a new program of experimentation. Since, however, 
the major purpose of the volume is to report on the use made of new appraisal 
techniques, it would not be proper to press further this point. 

The inclusive plan for appraising the outcomes of newer practices in ele¬ 
mentary schools is ably set forth in chapter viii. In brief, the author’s thesis 
is that an adequate plan of appraisal must include the gathering of valid and 
reliable evidence on most or, if possible, all of the major objectives of instruc¬ 
tional practices. The statement of this appraisal technique and the report of 
its application represent the major contribution of the volume. 

The concluding six chapters (excluding the final summary chapter) report 
the findings obtained through various instruments of appraisal for evaluating 
the work of equated pupils in “experimental and conventional schools.” Un¬ 
fortunately the author does not report how he gathered evidence to show that 
certain schools were experimental and others were conventional. Such distinc¬ 
tions are often made on a superficial basis. Be that as it may, however, the re- 

1 J. Wayne Wrightstone, Appraisal of Newer Elementary School Practices. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. Pp. xiv+222. $2.25. 
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suits of the study show a surprising and heartening consistency of superiority 
for the “experimental” schools in those objectives which the author considers 
fundamental to improved practices in elementary schools. These objectives in¬ 
clude the understanding and practicing of social relationships, the expressing 
of creative abilities, the engaging in leisure-time activities, and the mastering 
of those knowledges and skills that are the essential tools of the educated person. 

In summary, this study provides (1) a valuable review of recent develop¬ 
ments in the practices of elementary schools, (2) much information that can 
be used to refute the charges of the critics that these practices result in 
inferior work, and (3) an outline of new evaluation techniques that should be 
beneficial in the further development of new practices in elementary schools. 

C. L. Cusiiman 

Public Schools 
Denver, Colorado 

A Road tor tiie Educational Liberal. —It would be needless elaboration 
of the obvious to dwell on the fact that educational problems are indissolubly 
tied up with political and economic problems and that all belong in the field 
of the social. It seems almost as obvious that the political and the economic 
problems of social life are quite clearly distinguishable from each other and 
from educational problems—but only in regions near the social surface. Funda¬ 
mentally, all three types of problems have a common origin in a deeper per¬ 
plexity, one that has been vexing thinkers for more than two thousand years—• 
the relation between the individual and the group. It is the question of indi¬ 
vidual interest versus social interest. How can the values of individual freedom 
and initiative be reconciled with the values of authority and social control? 
Should production be left to individual enterprise or be controlled by the state? 
Should our army be raised by appeal for volunteers or by resort to conscription? 
Should the school curriculum be based on the interests of children or on the 
demands of society? A totalitarian government, whether the dictator obtains 
his scepter from the “haves” or from the “have-nots” of the population, mag¬ 
nifies the power of the state. Only the democracies continue loyal to individual 
values and still believe in preserving them. And, whether we will it or not, as 
goes the state, so goes the school. 

A little book 1 which has recently appeared accepts the position outlined above 
and wrestles manfully with the problem of so organizing education that both 
individual and social values may be optimally achieved. It is essentially the 
Doctor’s dissertation of Paul II. Sheats at Yale University. Ordinarily no ex¬ 
tensive notice nor protracted discussion of a Doctor’s thesis would seem called 
for, even though it emanates from Yale. In this instance, however, an ordinary 
task has been performed extraordinarily well. 

The author devotes most of his attention to the recent literature of a politico- 

• Paul II. Slieats, Education and the Quest for a Middle Way. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1938. Pp. x+190. $1,25. 
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economic nature, to the discussions of controversial issues and conflicting ideolo¬ 
gies that have been so numerous since the economic debacle in 1929. He draws 
from a wide range of sources and liberally intersperses his discussion with ex¬ 
cerpts therefrom. In fact, quotations are at times so freely employed as to give 
the impression of a skilful ordering of the thoughts of others rather than an 
orderly expression of the author’s thought. 

For the educator who desires to take the middle of the road, the author oilers 
a program that may be briefly described. He advocates genuine equalization 
of educational opportunity and the devotion of more attention to the develop¬ 
ment of intelligence. The latter is indispensable as a means of adjustment to 
social change. Intelligence can be properly trained, not by imparting fixed 
dogmas, but by improving methods of thinking. Social conditions and the cul¬ 
tural tradition should be studied realistically, with tolerance and open-minded¬ 
ness—in other words, with a scientific attitude. The author’s conception of 
education “holds freedom in high esteem but does not deny the importance of 
discipline and control, order, stability, and authority” (p. 185). As this state¬ 
ment would indicate, he acknowledges the importance of both individual and 
social values. He anticipates the achievement of no permanent balance between 
individual and social interests but believes in a program of continuous experi- 
mentalism. 

The book makes no pretense of probing beneath politico-economic situations 
into the psychological and the philosophical phases of the central problem. For 
example, no attempt is made to clarify the term “intelligence,” to define a prob¬ 
lematic situation, to analyze the conception of integrated personality, or even 
to determine the fundamental nature of truth and tradition in human experi¬ 
ence. It is the reviewer’s belief that assumptions regarding the nature of per¬ 
sonality and the knowledge process are closer to the foundation of our thinking 
than politico-economic considerations and should be weighed, along with the 
latter, before any attempt is made to frame a comprehensive social theory, in¬ 
cluding a theory or a philosophy of education. 

Frederick S. Breed 

University of Chicago 

A New Synthesis oe the History oe American Education. —Several 
textbooks now available present somewhat different but perhaps equally valid 
interpretations of the history of American education. The theme of a recent 
treatment 1 is that the history of American education is the story of the accom¬ 
modation of “the growing social organism which is America” to the changing 
environment. The relatively simple society of the early Colonial period was 
educated through family life, community membership, the church, the handi¬ 
crafts, and numerous other agencies, as well as through the schools, which were 
few in number and poor in offerings. “With the advance of civilization, each 

1 Stuart G. Noble, A History of American Education. New York: Farrar & Rine¬ 
hart, Inc., 1938. Pp. xvi-(-44o. $2.50. 
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of these agencies has, step by step, surrendered its educative functions to the 

schools.The process of institutionalization, overcoming all impediments, 

has moved steadily forward” (p. xv). The history of this movement furnishes 
the thread of the narrative in Noble’s book. 

Consistency required that the author construe the term “education” to 
mean a process of social and individual development conditioned by environ¬ 
mental forces both within and without the school. As in the case of the indi¬ 
vidual, the education of a people is conditioned by two factors: (1) the capac¬ 
ity for improvement and (2) the environment. The first leads to an inquiry 
of the educability of the people and involves a consideration of racial strains 
and social heritage. The second leads to a consideration of environmental 
forces, “such as the frontier, changing social and economic conditions, and 
philosophical points of view represented in religion, the Enlightenment, the 
romantic movement, and modern realism” (p. vii). 

The chapters dealing primarily with the environmental influences constitute 
the most significant contribution of the work. These chapters are interspersed 
throughout the volume in such a manner as to provide background for chapters 
dealing with educational institutions of corresponding periods. Thus, “The 
Heritage of English Culture (1607-1700)” provides a setting for “The Religious 
Motive in Education (1607-1700)”; “The ‘Age of Enlightenment’ in Colonial 
America (1700-1775)” sets the stage for “The Transition to Formal Culture and 
Practical Utility in Education (1700-1775).’’ A chapter on “The Romantic 
Era (1825-1860)” provides background for chapters dealing with the crusade 
for common schools, the rise of native institutions, the advent of new method, 
the curriculum, and the education of women. Another chapter, “The Drift into 
Modern Realism (1870-1935),” serves as background for sections on the more 
recent developments in the field of education. 

The organization of materials is original. The chapters dealing with en¬ 
vironmental changes may be read as a unit, as may those that deal primarily 
with educational development. The chronological arrangement, although not 
rigidly adhered to, is followed within sensible limits. The author has succeeded 
in telling a connected and meaningful story. 

A commendable and, for the most part, a successful attempt to write clearly 
and simply has led, in several instances, to oversimplification and to less quali¬ 
fying of certain statements than seems desirable. The complete accuracy of a 
number of statements may be questioned. The only serious typographical error 
noted changed the date of the famous Connecticut school law from 1650 to 1630. 

On the whole, the book is well written; the material has been judiciously 
selected and much of it is fresh; the organization is a teachable one; and the 
interpretation is based on familiarity with the facts and an understanding of 
educational problems. The book may be read with profit by laymen and educa¬ 
tors and may well serve as a textbook in teacher-training courses. 

Herman G. Richey 


University of Chicago 
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Better Learning in Better Programs. —Two specialists have recently 
made an outstanding addition 1 to the rapidly increasing number oi accounts of 
vitalized school work. As such it has a worthy place among the successors to 
the pioneer contribution in this field in the yearbooks issued by the faculty of 
Francis W. Parker School (Chicago) under the leadership of Flora J. Cooke, 
principal. These records of successful school practice are sounding the final 
knell to the pernicious custom of training pupils to “speak pieces” and “sing 
songs” for the purpose of putting on a show. They afford ample evidence that 
regular and worth-while school work can be, and should be, sufficiently interest¬ 
ing so that phases of day-by-day learning can be utilized for programs. Super¬ 
visors and teachers will find in Creative Ways for Children's Programs a wealth 
of experience in utilizing subject matter as means of interpreting special days 
and other normal interests of children. 

The book includes a foreword, eight chapters, and a portfolio of pictures. 
Fannie W. Dunn states the philosophy of the book in the Foreword: “Rich 
and wholesome living calls for celebrations and sharing; there is beauty and 
zest and social satisfaction and rc-creation wherever we may be, if we have but 
learned to see and react creatively to the resources of the environment” (p. v). 

The Table of Contents is much more of a synopsis than is usual, the im¬ 
portant subtitles in each of the eight chapters being shown, and the portfolio 
of pictures is articulated to the printed account by page references. Perhaps the 
heart of the book is chapter iv, “Creativeness in the Major Activities of Pro¬ 
grams.” Among the subheads in this chapter are “Activities of the Dramatic 
Type,” “Exhibits,” “Mock Conventions,” and “Verse-speaking Choir Activi¬ 
ties.” Chapter viii records the program materials actually used in one county. 
It affords a wealth of proved illustrative materials, together with elaborate 
lists of reference materials for programs in connection with many phases of 
modern school work, such as transportation, Colonial days, songs and dances 
from other lands, Christmas, and other special days. 

One of the best features of the book is a “Selective Bibliography,” well 
organized and annotated. The simple, direct style used is also commendable, 
and there is everywhere unmistakable evidence of sound theory and effective 
practice. Both authors occupy strategic positions for the improvement of teach¬ 
ing in their own right, and they have drawn liberally on other recent contribu¬ 
tions, especially those of their adviser, Fannie W. Dunn. 

Users of this book may need to be on guard against two dangers: (1) the 
implications of the title and (2) unwise emphasis of the program. The wording 
of the title seems unfortunate, for “Creative Ways for Children’s Programs” 
may suggest that creative ways are in the school in order that children may have 
programs, whereas exactly the opposite is more nearly the true view; that is, 
creative ways and children’s programs are two of the several means by which 
effective schools should minister to the expression needs of children. Neither 

1 Josephine Murray and Effie G. Bathurst, Creative Ways for Children’s Programs, 
New York: Silver Burdett Co., 1938. Pp, xiv+396. 
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should be for the other, least of all creative ways for programs; both should 
be for children. Perhaps a better title would have been “Children’s Programs 
from Their Creative Work.” 

The text of the book is, for the most part, free from this limitation. For 
example, in chapter vii, “Educative Values of Creative Programs,” the authors 
state, “The greatest educational value of the program is the creative work the 
children put into it” (p. 205). 

The title of chapter viii, “The Program Materials of One County,” may also 
be misleading. This wording might indicate that the reason for having the very 
valuable subject matter as listed, for example, “Transportation,” “How Differ¬ 
ent People Work,” is to provide material for programs; but the very first para¬ 
graph of the chapter will set the reader right in this respect: “Much useful sub¬ 
ject matter and many different activities contain material for programs. As 
shown in the foregoing pages, both the activities and the subject matter usu¬ 
ally belong to major units in the regular class work. When the children want 
to share what they learn, they plan programs" (p. 249—italics by the reviewer). 
A more accurate wording for this chapter title might have been “Program Op¬ 
portunities in the Subject Matter of One County.” 

The possible danger of unwise emphasis on learning in order to have programs 
arises from the very convincingness of the book, for example, in chapter viii: 
“It is advisable for teacher and children, as they develop school activities, to 
build up from day to day an index of materials. This is helpful in developing 
programs and also for use in other activities” (p. 249). The chapter then shows 
how children may be set to searching through their school work for program 
opportunities to be catalogued and filed. This procedure is excellent in itself, 
but it might easily result in being careful to have programs whenever you can 
find an opportunity rather than having programs “when the children want to 
share what they learn.” 

These possible dangers can be readily avoided if the teacher is provided with 
equally effective aids in each of the several means of socialized sharing. Besides 
programs, these opportunities for expression include informal dramatization, 
pupil group conferences, school publications, shopwork, art, the dance, intra¬ 
mural games, bulletin-board displays, museum exhibits, school (or room) open 
house. Creative Ways for Children’s Programs sets a high standard for this type 
of teacher help. 

C. W. Stone 

State College of Washington 
Pullman, Washington 


A Comprehensive Guide tor Teacher Selection in Large Cities.— 
Most research deals, of necessity, with a single and often a small phase of a 
large problem. Now and then, however, an investigator braves the charge of 
superficiality and the danger of inadequately supported generalizations and 
attempts to encompass a large area within the scope of one investigation. Coul- 
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bourn 1 has produced a study of this general type which deals with all the more 
important phases of teacher selection in city school systems. Because the study 
is comprehensive, it will be read with genuine interest by administrative officers 
of city schools who wish to check their practices against the procedures recom¬ 
mended. 

The author bases his recommendations on present practices in the thirty- 
seven cities in the United States with populations of 250,000 or more, harmoniz¬ 
ing these recommendations, where necessary, with authoritative expressions of 
opinion, which are grouped under nineteen criteria, The criteria include such 
generally approved statements as, “The selection of teachers should be based 
upon merit” (p. 13), as well as commitments concerning matters on which there 
is not complete agreement, such as, “The use of the written examination as a 
procedure in teacher selection is very limited and need not be a necessary re¬ 
quirement” (p. 20). The method of investigation used seems, on the whole, to 
be sound, except that the results of research are given too little weight in the 
formulation of the criteria and undue emphasis is placed on opinion. For ex¬ 
ample, although the numerous researches which have sought to isolate the fac¬ 
tors that contribute to teaching success are inconclusive, Coulbourn speaks with 
assurance in discussing the application blank and the interview and the weight¬ 
ing that should be given to the information obtained by these means. 

Aside from the weakness just pointed out, this study of teacher selection is 
most constructive and helpful. Many of the findings naturally verify accepted 
practice. Others, however, have not been so generally adopted. Following are 
a few of the latter type: (1) School systems should aggressively seek candidates 
for teaching positions by maintaining contact with training institutions and 
with other city school systems. Too much dependence is generally placed on 
unsolicited applications. (2) The usefulness of application blanks and rating 
sheets is determined, in large part, by the care with which they are made up. 
Constructive suggestions regarding organization and content are given. (3) Ap¬ 
plications and letters of reference should be systematically rated by at least 
three competent examiners. (4) As a means of avoiding the obtaining of only 
a random impression, check sheets should be used by the interviewers as guides, 
and the sheets should be filled out immediately after the interview. (5) Medical 
examinations should be thorough and should be given by a doctor under the 
direction of the city school system which is considering the applicant rather 
than by a physician chosen by the applicant. (6) Uniform minimum require¬ 
ments of years of training are recommended for both elementary- and second¬ 
ary-school teachers, the suggestion being that, ideally, all teachers should have 
four years of general college work followed by two or three years of professional 
training. (7) The probationary period, which should generally not extend be- 

1 John Coulbourn, Selection of Teachers in Large City School Systems. Teachers Col¬ 
lege Contributions to Education, No. 740. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1938. Pp. x+178. $1.85. 
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yond two years, should be a time during which positive efforts are made to 
promote teacher growth in service. If state laws permit, the teacher should be 
put on indefinite tenure as soon as he has demonstrated his fitness. Conversely, 
if a teacher proves himself incompetent within a short time, he should be notified 
in order that he may not be misled into believing that permanency of tenure 
lies ahead. (8) There should be an upper age limit of forty to forty-five years 
for new appointments. High standards of training will make a prescribed lower 
age limit unnecessary. 

This study brings together in readable and immediately usable form the 
most authentic practices known today with regard to teacher selection in large 
school systems. It appears that, except for the type of administrative organiza¬ 
tion involved, most of the recommended procedures apply almost equally well 
to schools in smaller cities. Naturally the study cannot be accepted as the final 
word. Many of the areas considered will be subjected to more intensive in¬ 
vestigation. The areas in which further investigation is needed are, however, 
made the clearer by the general survey that is presented. 

Knute O. Broady 

University of Nebraska 

Promoting Mental Health through Play. —Every person associated 
with any phase of the guidance of the growth and the development of children 
is today tremendously interested in the relation existing between the mental 
health and the play life of the child. John Eisele Davis,* of the Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration Facility, Perry Point, Maryland, has attempted “to present the 
subject of play as usable material for the organization of effective mental- 
hygiene practices in school” (p. xiii). The subject is intriguingly set up in the 
Tabic of Contents under headings of “Play and Psychic Adjustment,” "Play 
and Adjustment to the Outside World,” “Play and Behavior,” and “Happy 
Socialization.” 

The book is difficult to read. The author has repeated himself over and over 
in distressingly complex sentences entailing endless re-reading. The pages of 
the book are loaded with “circumcerebrations” and circumlocutions that make 
it questionable whether the interest of even the exceptional educator could 
be held. 

The author’s entire treatise is based on this introductory statement: 

It is fundamental to consider how disorderly and difficult is the struggle of the child 
toward maturity. He is expected to transform himself in a very short time from an 

egocentric animal into a socialized being.He must gradually cast aside the strong 

primitive urges which so powerfully drive him to live and to love in unconventional 
and even strange ways [p. xiii]. 

Much space and many words arc wasted in elaborating on such statements 
as, “The observant teacher will note that the child’s behavior is very different 
when he is with others from what it is when he is alone” (p. 5). 

1 John Eisele Davis, Play and Menial Health: Principles and Practice for Teachers. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1938. Pp. xvi-t-202. $2.50. 
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The conclusions of the author are: 

There are five important qualities in promoting a more ideal play: First, the ex¬ 
perience should be thoroughly honest. Second, the particular play activity should be 
adapted to developmental age and interest. Third, participants should be given the 
satisfaction which comes from equal chances of winning. From the mental hygienic 
standpoint one-sided games are harmful. Fourth, play should be presented as a co¬ 
operative social experience rather than a physical struggle for individual dominance. 
Fifth, the objectives set forth should emphasize the group-winning ideal and lasting 
satisfaction which accrues to the lone individual when winning with the group [p. rpo]. 

The hope of the author, but most certainly not a result made easier of ac¬ 
complishment by reading the volume, is expressed in the final sentence: “The 
teacher of physical education should assist the child to form an acceptable 
concept of the most effective personality and aid him in establishing it and 
proving its validity in a co-operative and yet competitive society” (p.196). 


Stale Department of Health 
Lansing, Michigan 


* 


Don W. Godaiojnst, M.D. 
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Population Trends in Certain American Communities 

S ince early Colonial days population in this country has grown 
rapidly. For a hundred years and more before the Civil War, 
it doubled on the average every twenty-four or twenty-live years, 
and between 1868 and 1890 it doubled again. Between 1920 and 
1930 the total population of the United States increased by about 
seventeen millions—the largest absolute increase in numbers for any 
decade in our history. This increase in absolute numbers has tended 
to mask the effects of the falling birth-rate, to mask the fact that 
the rate of increase of population is declining and that as a people 
we are moving rather swiftly in the direction of cessation of popula¬ 
tion growth. Estimates of net reproduction rates indicate that as a 
people we are not now having enough children to maintain the popu¬ 
lation at its present level. This is true of the total urban popula¬ 
tion, and it is particularly true of the larger cities. According to esti¬ 
mates of net reproduction rates made by Bernard D, Karpinos and 
published in the Population Index for January, 1938, there are only 
two cities in the entire United States in which fertility among the 
white population is sufficiently great for family replacement. These 
two cities are Gary, Indiana, and Flint, Michigan. Of the ninety- 
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three cities having populations of a hundred thousand or more in 
1930, twenty-seven had net reproduction indices of less than 0.75, 
an index of 1.00 being necessary to maintain the population at its 
present level. Three of these cities (Albany, New York, and Roches¬ 
ter) are in the Middle Atlantic states; four cities (Minneapolis, 
Des Moines, Kansas City, and St. Louis), in the West North Central 
states; four cities (Washington, Richmond, Atlanta, and Tampa), 
in the South Atlantic states; one city (Memphis), in the East South 
Central states; six cities (New Orleans, Dallas, El Paso, Fort Worth, 
Houston, and San Antonio), in the West South Central states; one 
city (Denver), in the Mountain states; and eight cities (Seattle, 
Spokane, Portland, Long Beach, Los Angeles, Oakland, San Diego, 
and San Francisco), in the Pacific states. The net reproduction 
index is above 1.00 in fourteen of the ninety-eight cities having 
populations between fifty thousand and one hundred thousand. 
These fourteen cities are located in six states: Massachusetts, Penn¬ 
sylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Texas. 

Normally, natural increase (an excess of births over deaths) in 
a community continues for a period of time after the reproduction 
index falls below 1.00. In many American communities, however, 
natural decrease (an excess of deaths over births) has already set 
in. Harold F. Dorn, in a recent number of the Journal of the 
American Statistical Association, comments as follows on the natural 
decrease of population in certain American communities: 

It is difficult for many persons to realize not only the rapidity with which 
the birth-rate is now declining, but also the very low level which it has reached 
in many parts of the nation. There is a tendency to regard persons who fore¬ 
cast a declining population in the near future as fomenters of a population 
scare. Regardless of whether it is preferable to have faith that human beings 
will always reproduce themselves because they have done so for many centuries 
or to believe that the only lower limit to the decline in birth-rate is zero and 
that the population is doomed to ultimately die out or to be absorbed by some 
more prolific people, it is desirable not to ignore the actual difference between 
the crude birth- and death-rates now existing in many American communities. 

Various estimates of the intrinsic reproduction rate of the total population 
as well as that of the population living in different-sized communities have 
been published, but until very recently it has been impossible to accurately 
estimate the crude rate of natural change of the population living in different¬ 
sized communities due to the fact that births and deaths were not tabulated 
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by residence in the published reports of the Bureau of the Census. Beginning 
with the records for 1935 the Bureau of the Census is tabulating total births 
and deaths h}' place of residence so that it is now possible to obtain fairly ac¬ 
curate crude rates of natural change for individual cities. 

The following data are for the years 1935 and 1936, the only years for which 
births and deaths tabulated by place of residence are now available. Although 
the crude birth- and death-rates for the smaller cities fluctuate rather widely 
from year to year, the birth- and death-rates for the two years combined for the 
total country are identical with the average rates for 1933-37. 

Number of Births and Deaths in Total Population for 1935-36, and the 
Estimated Net Reproduction Rate of the White population in 
1930 for Cities of 50,000 ou More Population in 1930 with a Crude 
Rate of Natural Decrease 1935-36* 


City 

Births 

Deaths 

Net 

Repro¬ 

duction 

Rate 





Cities of 100,000 or 
more: 

Albany. 

3,386 

3,470 

• 75 

Cities of 50,000- 
99,099 (cant ): 
Harrisburg. 

2,100 

i,B8s 

2,122 

.71 

Richmond. 

5,356 

5,588 

.66 

Terre Haute.... 

1,994 

.74 

Seattle.. 

8,643 

8,782 

.61 

St. Joseph. 

2,171 

2,668 

.64 

Oakland. 

6,827 

7,176 

.60 

Oak Park. 

1,292 

1,327 

.65 

Sail Francisco.... 

Cities of 50,000- 
99,999: 

13,302 

16,420 

.46 

Columbia. 

Savannah. 

Covington. 

Little Rock. 

0 749 
3,101 
1,580 
2,198 

3,451 
3,256 
1,834 
3,162 

■ 74 
76 
.90 

• 58 

Troy. 

1,653 

2,216 

.67 

Glendale. 

1,267 

1,636 

1,437 

• S3 

Atlantic City.... 

r ,612 

1,995 
783 

•25 

Tasadeno. 

2,139 

2,855 

■ 51 

ClevelandHciglits 

295 

■73 

Sacramento. 

2,767 

■05 


* Net reproduction rate as computed by Dr. Bernard D, Karpinos, Population Index, pp, 60-63, 
January, 1938. The net reproduction rate represents the average number of daughters which a female in¬ 
fant would bear if subject throughout her lifetime to a fixed set of fertility and mortality rates. The rates 
used were those prevailing in 1930. A net reproduction rate of 1.00 means that the population would remain 
stationary in number in the absence of migration, while a net reproduction rate of ’ ■ 1. 1 *’ I 

a population would decrease in number in the absence of migration. For example, . ■ ■ 1 

means that 100 female infants, if subject throughout their lifetime to the fertility ! : ■ . ■ ' 

ing in 1930, would bear only 73 daughters. 


More deaths than births were registered in 1935-36 in 145 counties with a 
total population of 8,267,000 in 1930. Forty-two per cent of the population in 
these counties is in the Middle Atlantic states, and 31 per cent lives in the 
three Pacific Coast states. 

A rate of natural decrease was reported in 255 separate communities in 1935- 
36; the total population of these places in 1930 was 8,050,000. Although more 
of these are in the Middle Atlantic and Pacific divisions than elsewhere, every 
geographic region is represented. New York with 16 out of 62 counties and 
California with 19 out of 58 counties reporting more deaths than births repre- 
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sent the areas of most widespread natural population decrease. Even the 
South, which has the highest birth-rate of any major section of the nation, has 
several large cities reporting more deaths than births. The largest of these are 
Richmond, Virginia; Columbia, South Carolina; Savannah, Georgia; Coving¬ 
ton, Kentucky; and Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Five of the 93 cities with 100,000 or more population in 1930 must now de¬ 
pend upon migration to maintain their population [see the accompanying table]. 
More deaths than births were reported in Nevada for three of the nine years 
from 1929-37, although this may be the result in part of the incomplete registra¬ 
tion of births. The total natural increase reported in Nevada from 1929-37 
was 804. All of the cities in the table have very low net reproduction rates 
which strengthens the belief that their crude rates of natural decrease are real 
and not the result of unusual fluctuations. 

It is thus apparent that an appreciable number of communities in all parts 
of the country will begin to decrease in population unless migration from other 
areas offsets the loss arising from the excess of deaths over births. Attention 
is called to these facts in order to convince even the most doubtful skeptic 
that the rate of growth of the population not only is slowing down but that it 
is also changing to a rate of decrease in many places, In view of widespread un¬ 
employment this may, at first sight, be regarded as a boon. However, this is 
largely illusory since the present births will not be old enough to be either 
employed or unemployed for another twenty years. It is important to remember 
that the full effects of changes in the birth-rate are not noticed until about a 
generation after they occur. 

These data have been presented not in an attempt to create a population 
scare, but rather to call attention to a situation which will undoubtedly become 
more widespread in the near future. If hasty and ill conceived proposals for the 
control of population change are to be avoided, it is important that the conse¬ 
quences of present trends in birth- and death-rates be anticipated long before 
the problem becomes acute enough for public action. 

Education as a Means of Social 
Control and Direction 

I n A recent issue of the Curriculum Journal Percy E. Davidson, 
of Stanford University, discusses the social task of education. 
What he says is of such pertinence that we feel justified in quoting 
it at some length. 

As a profession we were slow to catch the fateful significance of public educa¬ 
tion, perhaps because of our material good fortune and our natural youthful 
optimism. We were not without earlier instruction, however. The famous cardi¬ 
nal principles hinted at the social task of education without reaching to the 
core of the matter. Education was to be for sound citizenship, for economic 
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and occupational adjustment, for worthy home membership, and for the worthy 
use of leisure time—in short, for living a good life somehow, somewhere. But 
they neglected to tell us of the actual circumstances in which these worthy 
ends were to be realized. Like a blunderbuss, each of these principles discharged 
its load into the wide world in the hope that some stray shot might find a mark. 

But it is with the exact marksmanship of the modern rifle that social aims 
are to be taken today. We now know that the circumstances affecting any 
particular line of educational effort are specific and particular. We no longer 
hope to affect the social scene with rosy aspirations and sweeping formulas. 
We see at last that efficacious educational programs come only after meticulous 
study of social realities in every department of living, and of the subtle processes 
that maintain and explain them. This has required a new addition to our his¬ 
torical stock in trade. 

The study which has emerged to meet this new need goes under the clumsy 
name of educational sociology. As yet it is a puling infant, but a lusty one never¬ 
theless, because the course of events [is] in its favor, It is still borrowing its 
sustenance from its mother—general social science—upon whom it must ever 
draw for much of its guidance. But it is on the way to the discovery of its own 
identity and its own problems. 

A solid body of new knowledge must be accumulated dealing in detail with 
all the social circumstances affecting our educational enterprise, It must be 
gathered by sound and authentic scientific methods. It must rise above mi¬ 
nutiae and the accumulation of odds and ends to the level of far-reaching social- 
educational generalizations; it must keep in step with the authoritative teach¬ 
ings of the masters of sociology, economics, and political science, and be recog¬ 
nized by them not only as authentic knowledge, but as highly significant knowl¬ 
edge for the direction of public affairs. 

We sometimes speak of social planning as if it belonged to the future. But 
social planning is all about us. Italy and Germany are planning an economy 
in terms of the peculiar aspirations of their governing groups. Russia is plan¬ 
ning. So are Sweden and Japan and Spain. Even the European democracies 
are beginning to define their national plans. The New Deal itself, whatever 
you may think of it, is a symptom of planning in our own country. New ad¬ 
ministrations may alter its character; no one expects any future administration 
to return to the planlessness of unregulated laissez faire. 

Can it be doubted that modern culture is moving slowly into an epoch of 
deliberate social planning? If this is so education cannot remain planless. With 
the best wisdom we can summon, and with all the aid we can possibly have 
from the social sciences and from other allied fields, including the comparative 
study of nations and their cultures, we must endeavor to catch the meaning 
of modern trends and to align our programs and practices with them. This 
seems to be the essence of the social task of education that confronts us today. 
Let us hope that our resources may not fall short of its exactions. 
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Selected and Annotated References 
in Education 

R egular readers of the Elementary School Journal and the 
- School Review will know that these periodicals join in publish¬ 
ing each year a cycle of twenty lists of selected references. The lists 
are organized to comprehend practically the entire held of educa¬ 
tion, so that the reader’s general and special interests are recog¬ 
nized. The items in the lists are selected by recognized specialists, 
who also prepare annotations indicating scope and significance. Not 
all readers may know that the complete cycle for each calendar year 
has been assembled and published in monograph form as a “Supple¬ 
mentary Educational Monograph.” The monograph for the last 
calendar year is now ready for distribution as Selected References in 
Education, 1938 —the sixth in the series bearing similar titles. 

The price asked for copies of Selected References in Education, 
1938, is ninety cents. Any additional monograph may be secured 
for sixty cents. Persons desiring access to the complete bibliographi¬ 
cal service of about 1,200 pages containing more than 7,600 anno¬ 
tated items may purchase the full set of six monographs for three 
dollars, delivered. Orders should be sent to the Department of Edu¬ 
cation, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


A New Technique eor Training in Reading 


H arvard University, through its news office, has made public 
the following statement. 

In the first experimental test of a new motion-picture technique for training 
in reading, developed at the Harvard Graduate School of Education, a group 
of sixteen Harvard Freshmen showed marked improvement in reading skill 
and some advance in scholastic standing after eight weeks of special training 
last autumn. 

Under the training, the students as a group increased their reading speed 
by 5° per cent, gained in reading accuracy, and altered for the better their 
habits of eye-movement. That they should also, as a group, improve in scholar¬ 
ship, even by a small amount, seems especially important considering the many 
factors other than ability to read which contribute to college grades. This is, 
of course, only a first experiment with a small number of cases, but the results 
are so promising that it is planned to repeat it next autumn and also to observe 
how permanent the results may be. 

After a year spent in developing the new technique for training in reading, 
film material is now ready for distribution to high schools and colleges, the 
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Harvard Film Service reported. By April, films will be ready for training chil¬ 
dren of Grades III-V; by autumn, for Grades VI-IX. 

This new technique for training in reading, which has been developed by 
Professor Walter F. Dearborn, director of the Harvard Psycho-educational 
Clinic, and Dr. Irving H. Anderson, instructor in education, with the co-opera¬ 
tion of James R. Brewster, director of the Harvard Film Service, gives promise 
of being, partly because of the novelty of its appeal and its concreteness, one 
of the most effective devices for the improvement of skills in reading. It can 
be used by any individual or institution possessing an ordinary sixteen-milli¬ 
meter movie projector. 

The experimental training program for Harvard Freshmen was directed 
by Dr. Anderson in co-operation with the Dean’s Office of Harvard College. 
Progress of the experimental group was compared with the records made by a 
control group of sixteen Freshmen, with similar admission records, which was 
given no special training. 

Photographs of eye-movements showed that the experimental group in¬ 
creased its reading speed on the average from 251 to 382 words a minute during 
the training period, Dr. Anderson reported. The number of eye-fixations, or 
stops, per line of reading was reduced from 10.8 to 6.3 and the average number 
of regressions from two every three lines to one every two. 

Comparison of midyear with November grades showed that, while ten stu¬ 
dents in the experimental group had made definite improvement, only five 
of the control group had better records. The average gain of the former as a 
whole was significant also, while that of the latter was not. 

Final eye-movement records of the experimental group showed a funda¬ 
mental change in reading habits and also a change in reading attitude, Dr. 
Anderson reported. The students were beginning for the first time to exercise 
control over the eye-movements in reading. How permanent these changes will 
prove to be will quite certainly depend on the intentions of the learners and 
will, of course, vary with the individuals. But these students now know that 
it is possible to improve, and some of them will find the results worth continuing 
their efforts. 

Through the movies, the eyes of the spectator are forced to follow the 
movements that a skilful reader’s eyes would follow. The movie shows succes¬ 
sive phrases flashed rapidly across and down the screen in such a way that the 
reader’s eyes are involuntarily attracted to each group of words as it appears. 
It is the training thus received that benefits the reader. 

Bulletins and Pamphlets of Special Interest 

among the many bulletins and pamphlets that have come to 
our desk in recent weeks, those commented on in the follow¬ 
ing paragraphs should be of special interest to teachers, principals, 
and superintendents. 
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Guide for laymen in the Some time ago the American Association 
study of the public schools of University Women requested the 

United States Office of Education to pre¬ 
pare outlines for the study of the proper conduct of a public-school 
system. These study outlines have now been published in a series of 
leaflets under the general title “Know Your School.” The specific 
titles of the four leaflets already published are Know Your Board of 
Education , Know Your Superintendent, Know Your School Principal , 
and Know Your Teacher, Each leaflet presents clearly and concisely 
a body of information which should be of great value to the intel¬ 
ligent layman. For example, in the leaflet dealing with the board of 
education, the following major topics are discussed: “Qualifica¬ 
tions,” “Selection,” “Organization,” “Powers and Functions.” The 
leaflet Know Your Superintendent lists some of the powers and the 
duties of the superintendent and mentions some of the relationships 
that should exist between him and the board of education and be¬ 
tween him and business officials, supervisors, principals, teachers, 
pupils, and the community. The leaflet dealing with teachers dis¬ 
cusses some of the most important things that one should know in 
order to understand a school system, for example, the qualifications 
of teachers; their duties and responsibilities; and their relations to 
the school board, the superintendent, patrons, and the community 
in general. Each leaflet contains suggestions for investigation and 
discussion and a list of selected references. This series of leaflets 
should serve a very useful purpose as a guide to any group of lay 
citizens who may wish to arrive at a better understanding of their 
public-school system. 

A summary of require- Robert C. Woellner andM.Aurilla Wood 
ments for teachers' and are the authors of a useful handbook pub- 
adndnistrators’ certificates lished by the University of Chicago Press 

under the title Requirements for Certifica¬ 
tion of r Feachers and Administrators. The purpose of the publication 
is to offer readily interpreted summaries of the requirements for 
obtaining certificates to teach at the elementary-school, high-school, 
and junior-college levels. The requirements for administrative cer¬ 
tificates are also summarized. Statements of the recommendations 
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of the various regional accrediting associations regarding the qualifi¬ 
cations of teachers are also included. This publication will be of 
special interest to prospective teachers and to counselors of teachers 
in training. It will also prove valuable to persons who are interested 
in the development of trends in teacher certification, particularly so 
since it is one of a series of similar documents published annually 
since 1933. 

Improving the standards It is generally recognized, although the 
for city superintendents knowledge is too seldom acted on, that 

the successful operation of a city school 
system depends, in large measure, on the qualifications that the city 
superintendent brings to his job. The truth is that there are few 
positions in either public or private life which require a greater intel¬ 
ligence or a wider training than the position of the city superin¬ 
tendent—that is, if the superintendent is to be the vital force that 
he should be in the community. It is gratifying, therefore, that 
the American Association of School Administrators is giving atten¬ 
tion to the improvement of the qualifications of the members of the 
profession. The association has recently prepared a bulletin entitled 
Standards for Superintendents of Schools, which summarizes the legal 
requirements for the superintendency and analyzes the state cer¬ 
tification requirements for the office. A chapter is also devoted to 
a discussion of the special education for the superintendency 
offered by colleges and universities. The Committee on Certification 
of Superintendents of Schools, which formulated the report, is not 
yet prepared to publish its final recommendations, but it presents 
the following tentative recommendations for study and discussion. 

1. The American Association of School Administrators should request the 
states to take appropriate action necessary to establish the following minimum 
requirements for entrance to the profession of superintendent of schools: 
a) Minimum age of twenty-five years, 
i) United States citizenship. 

c ) A written statement from an approved physician as to soundness of both 
mental and physical health. 

d ) Four years of education in a standard and accredited college plus one year 
of graduate study terminating in the Master’s degree. The period of prepa¬ 
ration to include both cultural and professional studies in such areas as 
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political science and government, economics, sociology, public finance, child 
psychology and hygiene, teacher personnel, school administration, public 
relations, vocational education, and curriculum development. 
e ) Three years of successful experience in classroom, administrative, or super¬ 
visory positions in public-school systems. 

2. The association should expect and encourage its members to acquire 
education and experience beyond the foregoing minimum requirements. 

3. The association should urge state legislatures to enact such laws as to 
require the selection of all city, county, and state superintendents by appoint¬ 
ment rather than by popular election. There is evidence that the appointment 
procedure will accelerate the acceptance of higher professional standards. 

4. The association should ask collegiate institutions to co-operate in stand¬ 
ardizing programs for the preparation of superintendents of schools. These 
plans should include the recruitment and selection of persons with the neces¬ 
sary qualities for leadership in public education. Every effort should be made 
to avoid a mere collection of courses lacking the essential elements of an inte¬ 
grated program. 

5. The association should take the lead in formulating a code of ethics for 
superintendents similar to the National Education Association’s Code of Ethics 
for Teachers but incorporating ethical principles peculiar to the superintend¬ 
ency. Effort should then be directed toward winning the acceptance of this 
code of ethics by superintendents’ organizations and by boards of education 
and toward the development of the appropriate procedures whereby the prin¬ 
ciples of the code would be respected. 

6 . The association should authorize the development of those standards 
and procedures for admission to the organization which will promote the gen¬ 
eral acceptance of the foregoing recommendations. One way of contributing to 
this end, in addition to the general active membership qualifications set forth 
in the present constitution, would be the establishment of a fellowship member¬ 
ship requiring advanced professional preparation and experience. 

The development of the Teachers who are trying to introduce 
informal daily program flexibility into the daily program so as to 
in the state of New York make opportunity for activities which 

appear more worth while than some of 
those provided for in the regular time schedule will be interested in 
a publication of the New York State Association of Elementary 
Principals which has appeared under the title The Informal Daily 
Program. This bulletin reports the results of a state-wide canvass of 
the influence that newer practices in elementary education have had 
on the organization of the school day. Four hundred and seventy- 
one programs were submitted by teachers in reply to a request sent 
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out by a committee of the association. Of these, 229 represent some 
degree of deviation from the typical formal school program. Per¬ 
haps the most interesting chapter in the bulletin is the one which 
analyzes the programs submitted by the teachers. 

Revision of curriculutns Individuals and members of committees 
by two state departments dealing with curriculum problems who 

are interested in curriculum reorganiza¬ 
tion will find stimulating and suggestive two recent publications: 
one by the Department of Public Instruction of Michigan and the 
other by the State Department of Education of Kansas. 

The Michigan publication bears the title “Basic Instructional 
Policy for the Michigan Curriculum Program.” It presents the point 
of view on instruction underlying the Michigan curriculum pro¬ 
grams. The discussion is organized around six major topics: (1) 
“What is education for?” (2) “How shall the decisions be made as 
to what experiences should be provided for the learner?” (3) “What 
types of experiences and what organization of these experiences bring 
about the most effective learning?” (4) “What is the role of the 
teacher in the instructional program?” (5) “How can individual 
parents help to improve instruction?” (6) “How can community 
agencies help improve instruction?” Possible uses of this statement 
of policy are listed as follows: 

This instructional policy may be used in a wide variety of ways. Among 
them may be mentioned the following: 

1. Serve as a point of departure for local school systems engaged in the 
formulation of their basic beliefs and judgments with respect to the improve¬ 
ment of their instructional program. 

2. Provide a common background for the work of the various subcommittees 
of the program concerned with particular aspects of curriculum development. 

3. Present to parents and to lay persons generally a systematic statement of 
the point of view in the Michigan curriculum program in terms of which these 
groups may plan their own activities of implementation and assistance. 

4. Provide for professional organizations of teachers at various levels and 
in various subject fields a point of reference in relation to which their own pro¬ 
grams may be fitted. 

5. Offer to thoughtful teachers a statement of basic educational values 
against which they may check their own educational beliefs and practices. 

6. Provide for teacher-training institutions a pattern of educational values 
which may aid in planning the experiences provided for the training of teachers. 
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7. Present the basic instructional ideas of the curriculum program to lay 
organizations interested in education., such as the Michigan Council of Parents 
and Teachers, the American Association of University Women, and the Ameri¬ 
can Legion. 

S. Provide lecturers, editors, public oflicials, and other state agencies with a 
precise statement of educational trends and values as interpreted by the Michi¬ 
gan program. 

9. Provide a guide to the evaluation of the purposes and procedures of an 
instructional program. 

10. Serve the Steering Committee as a record of agreement on basis values. 

The second publication is entitled A Scope and Sequence Bulletin 
in the Kansas Program for the Improvement of Instruction. The gen¬ 
eral purpose of this bulletin is indicated by the following quotation 
from the Introduction. 

The purpose of this bulletin is to present a plan for working into the day-by¬ 
day program of the school a point of view about education that the teachers of 
Kansas have developed. Therefore it contains a suggested plan for defining 
the scope and sequence of the curriculum, a possible organization of the day’s 
program of schoolroom living, and suggestions for organizing the core program 
and making administrative adjustments for introducing it. 

The plan in general presents a core program for all children in Grades I 
through XIV in the form of broad fields of subject matter. These include the 
fields of health and science, social sciences, and English. Materials are presented 
in these fields, and suggestions are made for adapting the program to Kansas 
school situations as they now are. 

Second Annual Conference on Reading 

T he second annual conference on reading for teachers and school 
officers of elementary schools, high schools, and junior colleges 
will be held in Mandel Hall, University of Chicago, June 21-24, inclu¬ 
sive. The central theme of the conference is “Taking Inventory of 
Recent Developments in Reading.” An effort will be made to pre¬ 
sent objective and impartial appraisals of current trends in reading 
through the co-operation of specialists from all parts of the country. 
The programs on successive days of the conference will deal with 
different general problems: June 21, basic or developmental reading 
problems; June 22, special problems presented by poor readers; June 
23, reading problems in the various curriculum fields; June 24, the 
stimulation of recreatory reading, and library problems. The com- 
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plete program lor the conference will appear in the June number of 
the Elementary School Journal. 

The conference is open without fee to students registered during 
the summer quarter. For those not registered a fee of $5.00 will be 
charged for the conference period, or $1.50 a day. To obtain addi¬ 
tional information or copies of the program, address William S. 
Gray, Department of Education, University of Chicago. 

Conference of Administrative Officers of 
Public and Private Schools 

T he eighth annual conference of administrative officers of public 
and private schools will be held by the Department of Educa¬ 
tion of the University of Chicago at Judson Court, College Residence 
Halls for Men, during the week of July 17-21,1939. The program in 
the forenoon will consist of lectures by members of the Department 
of Education and visiting instructors. Separate round-table discus¬ 
sions for superintendents, high-school principals, and elementary- 
school principals will be held in the afternoon. Programs of the con¬ 
ference will be mailed to persons applying to Professor William C. 
Reavis, Department of Education, University of Chicago. 

Room and board will be provided, to the extent of the available 
capacity, in Judson Court for the week, Monday to Friday, for 
sixteen dollars. Reservations may be made through William J. 
Mather, Bursar of the University of Chicago. 

The conference is open without fee to students registered in the 
summer quarter and to administrative officers of public and private 
schools who desire to attend. The general theme of the conference, 
for which the complete program is given below, is “Democratic 
Practices in School Administration.” 

Monday, July 17 

Principles of Democratic Administration 
“Democracy as an Agency of Social Control,” Lloyd A. Cook, Associate 
Professor of Sociology, Ohio State University 

“Principles of Democratic Administration,” Floyd W. Reeves, Professor of 
Administration, University of Chicago 

“Difficulties Inherent in the Development of Democratic Practices in City 
School Administration,” DeWitt S. Morgan, Superintendent of Schools, In¬ 
dianapolis, Indiana 
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Tuesday, July iS 

Training Personnel for Effective Participation 
in Democratic School Administration 
“Training Teachers for Effective Participation in Educational Administra¬ 
tion,” Frank E. Baker, President, State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wiscon¬ 
sin 

“Training Administrative Officers for Democratic Leadership,” Ralph W. 
Tyler, Professor and Chairman of the Department of Education; Chief Ex¬ 
aminer, Board of Examinations, University of Chicago 

“In-Service Training of Personnel for Effective Participation in City School 
Administration,” C. L. Cushman, Director of the Department of Research and 
Curriculum, Denver Public Schools; Visiting Professor of Education, University 
of Chicago (Summer, rp39) 

Wednesday, July ig 

Organizing a School System for 
Democratic Administration 

“The Legal Basis of Democratic Administration,” Newton Edwards, Pro-- 
lessor of Education, University of Chicago 

“Contributions of Teacher Organizations to Democracy in Administration,” 
Edward E. Keener, Principal, Hay Elementary School, Chicago, Illinois 

“Fundamentals of Democratic Administration in City School Systems,” 
Nelson B. Henry, Associate Professor of Education, University of Chicago 

Thursday, July 20 

Importance of Democratic Practices in the Instruction 
and Management of Pupils 

“Flow Much Freedom Should Pupils Be Granted To Choose Their Experi¬ 
ences in Learning?” G. T. Buswell, Professor of Educational Psychology, Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago 

“The Effects of Democratic School Practices on the Personality of the Child,” 
Daniel A. Prescott, Professor of Education, University of Chicago 

“The Importance of Securing the Participation of. Boys in the Reduction of 
Hazards from Accidents and in the Elimination of Juvenile Crime in Modern 
Cities,” Eliot Ness, Director of Public Safety, City of Cleveland, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Friday, July 21 

Examples of Democratic Practices in 
Educational Administration 

“Types of Democratic Practices in Public Schools,” Carl C, Byerly, Super¬ 
intendent of Schools, West Chicago, Illinois 

“The Teachers’ Council in the Oak Park Schools,” William J. Hamilton, 
Superintendent of Schools, Oak Park, Illinois 
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"Faculty and Pupil Participation in the Administration of an Experimental 
School,” Ernest Horn, Professor of Education; Director, University Elementary 
School, University of Iowa 

Who’s Who for May 

The authors of articles Robert Murray Haig, McVickar pro- 
in the current issue fessor of political economy at Columbia 

University. Newton Edwards, profes¬ 
sor of education at the University of Chicago. William II. Lucio, 
vice-principal of the Washington School, San Leandro, California. 
Cyrus D. Mead, associate professor of education at the University 
of California. W. C. Kvaraceus, educational consultant of the 
public schools at Brockton, Massachusetts. Gertrude Hildreth, 
psychologist of the Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Christine P. Ingram, assistant director of the De¬ 
partment of Child Study and Special Education of the public schools 
at Rochester, New York. 

The writers of reviews Albion H. Horrall, assistant superin- 
in the current issue tendent of the San Jose School Depart¬ 
ment, San Jose, California. R. L, Mor¬ 
ton, professor of education at Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 
Laurence B. Ciienoweth, M.D., professor of hygiene and director 
of the students’ health service at the University of Cincinnati, 
Florence G. Billig, associate professor of science education at 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan; and supervisor of exact 
science in the Detroit public schools. Anne E. Pierce, assistant 
professor of music and head of the department of music in the Ex¬ 
perimental Schools at the University of Iowa. 



THE OUTLOOK FOR SCHOOL FINANCE IN THE 
LIGHT OF RECENT TRENDS 1 


ROBERT MURRAY I-IAIG 
Columbia University 

* 

I T would not be surprising if the historians of the future were to 
decide that the most significant development of the recent past 
is the gradual acceptance of the view that it is a responsibility of the 
federal government to attempt to regulate and control the fluctua¬ 
tions of the economy and to safeguard the welfare of certain economic 
classes unfavorably affected by such fluctuations. The acceptance of 
this notion has had profound repercussions on our public finances in 
a number of directions. It has involved heavy subsidies to important 
economic classes, like the farmer; it has led to unemployment relief 
on an enormous scale; it has led to the adoption of a program of 
social security, the full financial implications of which are only now 
beginning to be understood; it has led to a feeling that the tax system 
should be harmonized with the general economic policy; and it has 
even generated a specific demand on the part of an important minor¬ 
ity that the tax system be deliberately and consciously used to direct 
and control economic activity. Indeed, the general question now 
arises whether we have not set foot on a road whose only terminus 
is complete economic planning, I am not predicting that we shall 
proceed steadily toward that terminus; but we have taken several 
long steps along this road, and it is not yet clear if and when we shall 
come to a halt. 

The second general trend to which I call attention is, in a sense, 
a corollary to the first. We have in the last few years witnessed the 
development of deficit financing as a part of the normal and accepted 
procedure in the federal sphere. As you know, we have not had a 
balanced budget for a number of years. Since 1932 we have spent 

1 Address delivered on October 5, 1938, before the Education Congress conducted 
by the Pennsylvania State Department of Public Instruction at Harrisburg, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 
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for federal purposes some twenty-four billions of dollars more than 
we have collected in taxes. One interesting aspect is the extent to 
which public borrowing has become almost entirely a federal func¬ 
tion. In fact, under the arrangements in effect, it has become some¬ 
what of an advantage to a state to be financially embarrassed, even 
if that embarrassment be artificial in character. Thus, if a state, be¬ 
cause of a restriction in its constitution, is unable to borrow, it may 
stand a better chance of getting assistance from the federal govern¬ 
ment than if it has no such restriction. There are numerous peculiar 
anomalies of that sort. During the depression we have had an almost 
complete breakdown of credit except in the federal sphere. State 
and local authorities have not had access to the loan market in the 
manner and the degree that are considered normal, and only a few 
states have made any extended use of borrowed money. If the 
states and their political subdivisions are to continue to finance 
themselves without resort to credit, it will be necessary that their 
revenue systems be made up of taxes which do not vary greatly in 
yield with the changing phases of the business cycle. This implica¬ 
tion has not been taken fully into account in the thought with refer¬ 
ence to the nature of state and local taxation. The amount of leeway 
that will be tolerable under an arrangement where credit is not 
utilized as a resource will be limited indeed. 

A third trend of importance is the steady deterioration in the 
quality of the types of taxes in effect. As the amount of money to 
be collected by taxes has increased, the resulting pressure has 
forced the resort to bad taxes. Perhaps “forced” is too strong a 
word. In many cases there has been a choice between developing 
existing taxes of more attractive types, such as the property tax and 
the income tax, and resorting to much more crude taxes. However, 
we have, in many cases, preferred a new tax, even though it be a 
poor tax. Often the choice of the new tax is supported by a great 
deal of talk about “tax consciousness.” I sometimes wonder whether 
all this talk is sincere. A very effective way to promote tax con¬ 
sciousness is to increase the old taxes, such as the taxes on property 
and income. The merit of the new taxes, in the eyes of many of the 
politicians, lies in the very fact that they do not promote tax 
consciousness. 
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In connection with this progressive deterioration in the quality 
of the tax system, I should like to call attention to a few sentences 
which appear in an account of a recent meeting of the International 
Association for Public Finance and Fiscal Law, at The Hague. In 
an address before this body only a few months ago, Professor G. W. J. 
Bruins, the eminent Dutch economist, said: 

The trend .... toward personal taxation (as contrasted with taxes on trans¬ 
actions and similar taxes), characteristic of the pre-war period, has not only 
been arrested, but has given place to a retreat. Observe, for example, the im¬ 
portant position occupied now by the sales tax in its various forms in nearly all 
fiscal systems, a development comprehensible as such under the circumstances 
but, nevertheless, involving the revival of a type of taxation that, already a long 
time before the war, was considered by the most advanced countries as belonging 
to a period forever closed. 1 

In general, a survey of the types of taxes in the United States 
today, compared with those in force at the beginning of the depres¬ 
sion, reveals much that is discouraging to all of us who hope to see 
the revenue system of our country develop into something that we 
can defend as equitable and just. Unfortunately a continuance of 
this retrogression is in prospect for the next few years. 

In the fourth place, because of various factors, not the least of 
which is the progressive deterioration in the quality of our taxes, 
we appear to be pressing close to the limit in the aggregate amount 
that can be raised by taxation under existing economic conditions. 
Bad taxes bring about a fundamental unbalance between cost and 
benefit, between burden and product, between the amount a mail 
is asked to give up and his ability to supply it. Bad taxes tend to 
impair incentives which must be preserved if the productivity of the 
economy and of the revenue system is to be maintained. 

To the handicap of bad taxes we must add the handicap of bad 
feeling. For example, considerable resentment has arisen in the pub¬ 
lic mind, based on a conviction that the tax system is being used to 
accomplish indirectly various objectives which the present adminis¬ 
tration could not hope to accomplish directly. This feeling of resent¬ 
ment may not be well founded, but of its existence there can be no 
doubt. Moreover, abuse of the businessman is still, apparently, 

1 Report oj the Inaugurul Meeting, February 12, 1938. The Hague: International 
Association for Public Finance and Fiscal Law, 1938. 
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good political policy. We continue to depend primarily on the old 
incentives and on the private entrepreneurs to bring about produc¬ 
tivity, and yet we have not been able to avoid misunderstanding, 
strife, and friction. Obviously the time has come for co-operation, 
but the old dictum of Henry Adams apparently still holds good: 
“Politics, as a practice, whatever its professions, [has] always been 
the systematic organization of hatreds.” 1 

A less fundamental but nevertheless important limitation on taxa¬ 
tion lies in the field of administration. We have put our tax system 
to a very severe strain in view of the type of administration that we 
have available. In the administration of the federal income tax, for 
example, we have tried to make up for inefficiency by introducing 
harshness. As a result, we are rapidly losing taxpayer co-operation, 
without which the income tax cannot be successfully administered. 

Next, and fifth, is a trend that may be described as the increased 
importance of the financial relations between governmental jurisdic¬ 
tions. In the last twenty years there has been a great increase of the 
collection of taxes by jurisdictions other than those which spend the 
money. In the field of public education this phenomenon has as¬ 
sumed the form of an impressive expansion of state aid for schools. 
The old, traditional type of state aid, resting on the notion that its 
primary function was to stimulate activity in the localities along 
certain desirable lines, has largely given way to the plan of equaliza¬ 
tion, based on tests of local ability and need. This new conception of 
state aid has swept the country, and clever techniques have been 
evolved that are readily adaptable to federal subventions of a similar 
character. 

The establishment of large federal subventions for schools would 
certainly be in harmony with present trends. The fundamental 
philosophy that has controlled the movement for increased school 
aid by the states is valid for the federal field. It is reasonable that 
there should be a guaranty of a minimum educational offering to 
every child, no matter where he may be born. If a child happens to 
to be born in Arkansas, and if Arkansas is unable to supply a 
reasonable educational opportunity, New York and Pennsylvania 
should help Arkansas. Wc must recognize, however, that in the past 

1 The Education of Henry Adams, p. 7. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918. 
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federal aid has been insignificant in amount and that up to this time 
there has existed a close link between the cost of schools and the 
benefits of schools by state areas. Now, how broad and generous 
are we after all? It is one thing for me to lay down a dime and get 
some specific schooling for my own son in return. It is another thing 
for me to lay down a dime for the benefit of a boy in one of the 
mountain counties of New York. It is a still different thing for me 
to lay down a dime for a boy in Mississippi or Arkansas. So long 
as our state lines define the limits of our school district, we have 
shown that we are willing to pay. To what extent can the area be 
safely enlarged? We must face the fact that there are possibilities of 
repercussions on the willingness of the taxpayer to be taxed and 
that in some of the wealthy states these repercussions may be 
serious. 

The demand for increased federal participation in the support of 
education is accompanied by the specification that there shall be no 
federal control of educational policy. At once the interesting ques¬ 
tion arises: Can any jurisdiction take responsibility for levying the 
taxes for any particular purpose without sooner or later being forced 
to take the responsibility for defending that expenditure and without 
being asked to assure the taxpayers that the money is spent in a 
proper manner? Consequently I would speak this word of warning: 
if you push for federal appropriations, you should be prepared to 
accept some measure of federal control. In the state of New York I 
had something to do, some fifteen years ago, with setting up the 
present arrangement for distributing state aid for schools. Under 
that arrangement it was contemplated that there should be no in¬ 
crease in state control. Two years ago a special commission made a 
study of the manner in which the plan was operating. As I listened 
to the testimony before that commission and analyzed the evidence 
laid before it, I came to realize that the time had already come in 
New York when there was a strong demand that, in view of the large 
sums which the state was now giving to the support of education, 
the state department should assume a much larger degree of con¬ 
trol over the school expenditures of the localities than it had exer¬ 
cised in the past. No mere audit will satisfy this demand. Sooner 
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or later the jurisdiction which imposes the taxes will exercise real 
control. 

So far as you, in Pennsylvania, support this demand for federal 
subventions because you desire to contribute substantially toward 
the cost of improving the educational offering in the poorer and more 
backward states, there can be nothing but praise for your public 
spirit. It is inspiring to find this sentiment growing in states like 
New York and Pennsylvania. But let there be no misapprehension 
regarding its financial incidence. The richer states, like New York 
and Pennsylvania, ought to look on the proposal for federal sub¬ 
vention somewhat as they would look on a request to subscribe to a 
foreign missionary society. We shall be giving up more than we 
shall be getting back, and we ought to face the proposal frankly in 
those terms. 

It was not so very long ago that Pennsylvania was numbered 
among the states which made meager provision for their own schools. 
I am delighted that you are now apparently in a position to make 
a large contribution to foreign missions. However, I cannot but 
wonder whether you are fully aware that, in any scheme which is 
likely to go through, you will get back substantially less than you 
put in. So far as support in Pennsylvania for federal subventions for 
common schools rests on the conviction that this aid will mean more 
money for Pennsylvania schools than would be otherwise forthcom¬ 
ing, that conviction is, in turn, based on the assumption that 
Pennsylvania will not tax herself nearly so heavily as she will submit 
to being taxed by the federal government for this particular pur¬ 
pose. Only part of what Pennsylvania will pay in increased federal 
taxes for schools can come to Pennsylvania for her schools. It may 
be that your technical limitations in the tax held are such that you 
are ready to abdicate these taxing functions to the federal govern¬ 
ment. It may be that your politicians are not brave enough to im¬ 
pose the taxes you want and that they prefer to shift to Washington 
the responsibility of imposing the taxes. In its essence this plan 
means that you are willing to pay a dollar and a half to get a dollar 
in return. From the narrow point of view of getting more money 
for Pennsylvania schools, the principle is unsound. 

Moreover, the support for federal subventions is based on the as- 
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sumption that the money will be collected and distributed under an 
equitable and “scientific” plan. Will the conditions prove to be 
ideal? Are you, in Pennsylvania, convinced that an objective, non¬ 
political distribution of your money is sufficiently assured to justify 
your support? Will you Pennsylvania school men, who, let us say, 
will expect to get back a dollar at a cost of a dollar and a half to the 
state, be content to have the expenditure of the dollar that you re¬ 
ceive supervised with a view to seeing that it is well spent, as judged 
by tests satisfactory to your sister-states? Are you Pennsylvanians 
content indefinitely to pay a dollar and a half to get a dollar, without 
assuring yourselves that your fifty cents which will be spent in Ala¬ 
bama or Arkansas is well spent, as judged by standards satisfactory 
to you? These questions I am trying to make just as specific as I 
can because we should clearly understand the financial import of 
the plan as it affects the richer states. I should like to see federal 
subventions moderately increased, but there is no doubt that any 
federal subventions will come at the expense of states like Pennsyl¬ 
vania and New York. Moreover, I must frankly say that to my 
mind the declaration of the Educational Policies Commission that 
the federal government should give huge sums in support of public 
education and yet need in no way interfere with the management 
or control of education or the choice of educational means, processes, 
and programs carried on by state and local governments is, to put 
it mildly, optimistic. 

This survey of recent trends in the field of economics and fiscal 
policy reveals a situation which cannot fail to be disturbing to 
every thoughtful person interested in the future of school finances. 
The financial support of public education during the next decade 
will be profoundly affected by the degree of success that attends the 
efforts to solve certain broad political, economic, and fiscal prob¬ 
lems. Among the significant questions are these: 

i. Shall we, utilizing the general framework of capitalistic organ¬ 
ization and the present system of economic incentives, be able to 
evolve a technique of helpful co-operation with business which will 
eliminate at least some of the waste and loss of recurrent depressions 
and which will, on balance, increase economic productivity? If the 
answer is “Yes,” the foundation for school finance is secure and the 
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general structure of the present system of school finance will be re¬ 
tained, but probably with important modifications. If the answer 
to this question is “No,” we must look forward to an extended 
period of radical experimentation in the economic field, with a sub¬ 
stantial impairment of total productivity as a distinct probability 
and with revolutionary changes in fiscal techniques as a certainty. 

2. Assuming an affirmative answer to the first question, that is, 
that we can work in co-operation with business, shall we succeed 
within the framework of the present political system in solving the 
budgetary problem? It is possible that the solution of this problem 
will involve important changes in our system of taxation—federal, 
state, and local—and important changes in the financial relation¬ 
ships among the different jurisdictional levels. It is obvious that 
the solution of this problem will also involve the development of an 
ability to follow a consistent financial plan over an extended period 
of time, a plan which assumes a more adult attitude than has been 
displayed in the recent past toward the expenditure of public money 
in response to the demand of special pressure groups. If the answer 
to the question is negative, the progressive deterioration in the state 
of our public finances seems inevitable. The implications of this 
deterioration for the financing of public education in the next decade 
are not pleasant to contemplate. 

As we face the uncertainties of the immediate future, the school 
men of this state and of the nation will, I feel confident, play an 
important and helpful part in reaching sound solutions of our prob¬ 
lems. Specifically, let us stand for efficiency and productivity in per¬ 
forming the functions assigned to us by the community. Insofar as 
it lies within our power to influence public policy on the momentous 
issues that face us, let us, of course, make sure that the financial 
needs of public education are adequately presented and properly 
weighed; let us unselfishly make our influence felt in favor of those 
policies which promise the most for the general welfare. In the long 
run, the adequate financial support of public education must rest on 
a sound economic policy for the country as a whole. The outlook for 
school finance depends on the general health of the public fisc. 
A good system of school taxation implies a good system, of general 
taxation. 
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N early a century ago Horace Mann expressed, a deep-seated 
and an abiding conviction of the common man in America 
when he declared that, above all other devices of human origin, 
education is the great equalizer of the condition of men. Free op¬ 
portunity for intellectual development and cultural growth has been 
fundamental in the American tradition in education. It has been a 
cardinal principle of American democracy that a free education is 
the birthright of every American child. As in no other nation in the 
world, we have opened the doors of our schools to children of every 
race and every creed regardless of economic status or of social class. 
Yet, despite all that we have done and all that we are doing, the 
most devastating criticism that can be directed against the American 
educational system is its widespread failure to provide equality of 
opportunity. In a country of such vast extent and of such differ¬ 
ences in cultural patterns, absolute equality of educational oppor¬ 
tunity is not to be expected. But the differences that exist are not 
slight; they are of such magnitude as to constitute a threat to the 
very fabric of our democratic institutions. 

The inequalities of opportunity which characterize the American 
educational system today result primarily from the unequal dis¬ 
tribution of the educational load, from the unequal distribution of 
the national income, and from the long-established tradition that 
the schools should be supported from local and state revenues. 

UNEQUAL DISTRIBUTION OR THE EDUCATIONAL LOAD 

The imbalance in the distribution of the educational task be¬ 
tween different states and regions, and between communities of 

1 Most of the data in this article are drawn from a more extended investigation by 
the author soon to be published by the American Youth Commission of the American 
Council on Education under the title Equal Educational Opportunity for Youth: A 
National Responsibility. 
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different sizes, results in large measure from differentials in repro¬ 
duction. The small-family pattern which has come to characterize 
American life appeared in southern New England somewhat more 
than a century ago. It spread slowly into the Middle Atlantic states 
and to urban communities elsewhere. The custom of family limita¬ 
tion is being adopted today, to a greater or less degree, by the native 
white farm population, by negroes living on the farm and in the 
city, and by the foreign-born. Continued increase in population, 
however, has tended to obscure the declining fertility of the Ameri¬ 
can people and to mask the fact that we are moving swiftly in the 
direction of cessation of population growth. Already in at least ten 
states birth-rates are not sufficiently high to maintain the popula¬ 
tion at its present level. In such populous states as Massachusetts, 
New York, New Jersey, Illinois, and California, fertility is below 
what is required for family replacement. Indeed, for the nation as 
a whole the reproduction index is somewhat less than one hundred; 
under existing conditions of fertility and mortality, each thousand 
girl babies will fail to replace themselves by a thousand daughters. 
In balancing our population budget, we are in the red by about 4 
per cent. On the basis of present trends, at some time between 1955 
and 1980 population in this country will stop growing and will re¬ 
main stabilized or begin to decline. 1 

Although the custom of family limitation is more or less nation¬ 
wide, there are, nevertheless, striking differentials in the fertility 
of women in the different regions and in different types of com¬ 
munities. The fertility of native white women is below what is re¬ 
quired to maintain the population at its present level by about n 
per cent in New England, 15 per cent in the Middle Atlantic states, 
and 28 per cent in the Pacific states. In contrast, reproduction rates 
are above what is required for family replacement by 7 per cent in 
the West North Central, 25 per cent in the South Atlantic, 41 per 
cent in the East South Central, 19 per cent in the West South Cen¬ 
tral, and 29 per cent in the Mountain states. 2 Obviously the popula- 

1 For estimates of future population growth see Population Statistics: I. National 
Data. Material Prepared for a Study of Population Problems by the National Re¬ 
sources Committee. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1937. 

3 P. K. Whelpton, “Geographic and Economic. Differentials in Fertility,” Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, CLXXXVTII (November, 
1930 , 39 ' 
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tion reserves of the nation are being drawn in large measure from 
the southern states. In 1930 the southern and the southwestern 
states 1 contained less than a third (28 per cent) of the people of the 
nation, but they accounted for nearly half (47 per cent) of the total 
excess of births over deaths. Differences in fertility are even more 
striking when individual states are considered. The reproduction 
rate of native white women in Kentucky and West Virginia is more 
than twice as high as that of women of the same class in California. 
The population of Georgia is only slightly more than one-third as 
great as the population in the combined area of California, Oregon, 
and Washington, but Georgia accounts for about 50 per cent more 
of the excess of births over deaths than the combined area of the 
three Pacific states. 

Regional differences in reproduction rates cause the child popula¬ 
tion of school age to be distributed very unequally with respect to 
the supporting adult population. In certain areas the economically 
productive age group carries a burden of child nurture and educa¬ 
tion fully twice as great as that carried by the same group in other 
areas. In order to discover precisely the imbalance in the distribu¬ 
tion of the educational load, the writer prepared a map which shows 
for each county in the United States the number of children seven 
to thirteen years of age per thousand adults twenty to sixty-four 
years of age. The great area of low ratios of children to adults 
stretches from Maine to Maryland and extends westward from New 
York and Pennsylvania, getting broader as it reaches the Middle 

1 In some instances the sources of information employed in this investigation have 
made it necessary to present data according to the regional classification of the United 
States Census Bureau. More commonly, however, the regional classification employed 
has been that which was developed by Howard W. Odum in Southern Regions of the 
United States (Chapel Hill, North Carolina: University of North Carolina Press, 1936) 
and which was adopted by the National Resources Committee in its report on The 
Problems of a Changing Population (1938). The regions and the states comprising them 
are as follows: Northeast: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia, West Virginia; Middle: Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wis¬ 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri; Northwest: North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne¬ 
braska, Kansas, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah; Southeast: Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mis¬ 
sissippi, Arkansas, Louisiana; Southwest: Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona; Far 
West: Nevada, Washington, Oregon, California, 
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states and the prairies and ending in the eastern parts of South 
Dakota and Nebraska and the central part of Kansas. From there 
westward the map shows a great deal of variation until the Pacific 
states are reached. In Nevada and along the entire Pacific coast 
the number of children in relation to adults is unusually small. Low 
ratios also appear in parts of Florida and in a number of urban 
counties located in the states of the Southeast and the Southwest. 

Counties of moderate ratios run together in such a way as to 
form fairly definite patterns. The cut-over lands of the Great Lakes, 
extending across northern Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, 
constitute one area of moderate ratios, although in this area there 
are some counties with very high ratios. Another area of moderate 
ratios skirts the southern border of the great area of low ratios. It 
extends from southwest Pennsylvania through southeastern Ohio, 
southern Indiana and Illinois, northern and western Kentucky, to 
southeastern Missouri. In the Southwest many counties in Okla¬ 
homa, Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona fall in the classification of 
moderate ratios, as do also large parts of the Great Plains area 
stretching from Texas northward. 

The great area of high ratios of children to adults extends from 
Pennsylvania and Maryland southward and includes the Southern 
Appalachians and the old cotton belt of the Southeast. In these two 
regions the adult population carries a burden of young dependents 
out of all proportion to that carried by other sections of the country. 
Outside the South, counties with unusually high ratios are found 
in fairly large numbers in Arizona, Utah, Idaho, and North Dakota, 
and in smaller numbers in Michigan, Missouri, Oklahoma, and 
Maryland. 

There are stiking differences in the educational load carried by 
the economically productive age group in the various regions of this 
country. For every 1,000 persons twenty to sixty-four years of age, 
there are in the Southeast 426 children of five to thirteen years of 
age. For the other regions the ratios are as follows: Southwest, 
380; Northwest, 350; Middle states, 297; Northeast, 295; and Far 
West, 236. Stated in other terms, the productive workers of the 
Southeast carry a burden of child support and education at the ele¬ 
mentary-school level 80 per cent greater than that carried by the 
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productive workers of the Far West, and about 44 per cent greater 
than that carried by the Northeast or the Middle states. 

The school population is distributed still more unevenly among 
the several states than among the various regions. In South Caro¬ 
lina, for example, the adult population is carrying an educational 
load more than twice as great as that carried by the adult population 
of California or New York, and nearly twice as great as that of 
Illinois. In South Carolina, North Carolina, New Mexico, Alabama, 
West Virginia, and Utah, the child population in need of care and 
education per thousand adults is from 70 to 100 per cent greater 
than that in the state of New York. 

The high ratios of children to adults in the southern states are 
not due, as might be supposed, to the excessive fertility of the 
negro population. In a few southern states, notably South Carolina, 
the ratio of negro children to negro adults is appreciably higher than 
the ratio of white children to white adults; but in other states, for 
example, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Arkansas, the reverse is true. 
In general, the excessive burden of young dependents in the South 
cannot be attributed to the high fertility of the negro population. 

Natural increase in this country is taking place at widely differ¬ 
ent rates in communities of different sizes as well as in the different 
regions. In fact, for more than a century fertility has been much 
higher in agricultural than in urban communities. In 1930 the re¬ 
production index for native white women in the total urban popula¬ 
tion was 0.86; for negro women in the urban population it was 0.72. 
In the rural-farm population the reproduction index rose to 1.69 
for native white women and to 1.80 for negro women. 1 

Naturally such differences in fertility by size of community re¬ 
sult in a striking imbalance in the distribution of the child popula¬ 
tion in relation to the supporting adult population. The burden of 
child care and education, as measured by the number of children 
per thousand adults, increases sharply as the size of the community 
decreases. In cities of a hundred thousand or more, the number of 
children of school age is relatively small. This statement is true of 

1 The Problems of a Changing Population, p. 134. Report of the Committee on 
Population Problems to the National Resources Committee. Washington: Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office, 1938. 
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children of both elementary- and secondary-school age, and it is 
true, too, of large cities in all sections of the country. The number of 
children in relation to the supporting adult group is relatively small, 
too, in the case of the total urban population including cities of all 
sizes. In every part of the United States the educational load rests 
relatively lightly on the urban dweller. On the other hand, in rural- 
non-farm communities, that is, in small towns and villages, the rela¬ 
tive number of children is markedly greater than in the urban com¬ 
munities and much greater than in the larger cities. It is, however, 
the rural-farm population that is carrying a burden of young de¬ 
pendents out of all proportion to the burden carried by the popula¬ 
tion in other types of communities. Each thousand adults in the 
rural-farm, population of the Southeast and the Southwest is carrying 
a burden of child care and education more than twice as great as 
that carried by a similar number of adults in the large cities in these 
sections, and in the other regions the child burden of the rural-farm 
population ranges from 62 to 85 per cent greater than that in the 
large cities. 

UNEQUAL DISTRIBUTION OE INCOME 

The unequal distribution of the educational load is particularly 
significant when considered in relation to economic resources and 
income levels. In making their Study of Population Redistribution, 
Carter Goodrich and his associates 1 applied an index of levels of 
living to all the counties of the United States. On the basis of this 
index, a map was prepared to show the plane of living for all the 
counties of the United States. When this map is compared with 
the map, previously described, showing the ratio of children to 
adults by counties, it is found that the two are similar in their gen¬ 
eral patterns: the correspondence of areas of high ratios of children 
to adults and of low economic resources is appallingly striking. Al¬ 
most without exception, the greatest responsibility for child nurture 
and education falls heaviest on those areas with the lowest levels 
of living. 

1 Carter Goodrich and Others, Migration and Economic Opportunity, pp. 19-20. 
Report of the Study of Population Redistribution, Industrial Research Department, 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1936. 
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Further analysis reveals that areas characterized by high fer¬ 
tility rates and by high ratios of children of school age to the sup¬ 
porting adult group are, by and large, areas in which a high per¬ 
centage of the farmers are tenants. The farm population of the 
South has a higher fertility rate than any other group in the nation; 
it carries a burden of young dependents out of all proportion to 
that carried by any other large population group; and it is com¬ 
prised predominantly of tenant farmers. In South Carolina, Georgia, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Oklahoma, from 
60 to 70 per cent of the farms are operated by croppers or tenants. 
There is, too, a close association, in general, between areas having 
an extremely high ratio of children to adults and areas in which the 
value of products per farm is unusually low. Farms reporting total 
value of products under a thousand dollars annually are located 
predominantly in the Appalachian-Ozark region, in the eastern and 
western cotton belts, and in the cut-over lands of the Great Lakes— 
all areas of high population fertility and heavy educational loads. 

The Federal Emergency Relief Administration has delimited, 
primarily through a study of relief, the main rural problem areas of 
the United States. 1 Three of these are in the South: the Appa¬ 
lachian-Ozark region, the eastern cotton area, and the western cot¬ 
ton area. The cut-over lands of the Great Lakes states and the 
northern and the southern portions of the Great Plains constitute 
the other three problem areas. These areas, considered as a unit, 
are characterized by the highest birth-rates of any region of com¬ 
parable size in the United States, by an excessive population pres¬ 
sure on the resource structure, by exceedingly low income per farm, 
by high rates of farm tenancy, by low levels of living, and by the 
large percentage of the population unable to carry their own eco¬ 
nomic weight during periods of economic stress. 

An analysis of the educational load of the six rural problem areas 
reveals that the adult population has a burden of child support and 
education much greater than that of any comparable population 
group in the nation. For each 1,000 adults in the economically pro- 

1 P. G. Beck and M. C. Forster, Six Rural Problem Areas. Research Monograph, I. 
Washington: Division ol Research, Statistics, and Finance, Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration, t93,5. 
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ductive age group in the problem areas considered as a whole, there 
are 340 children of seven to thirteen years of age. In the nation as 
a whole, exclusive of the problem areas, the number of children per 
1,000 adults is 231. Outside the problem areas there are in the 
United States 185 important industrial counties. In these industrial 
counties, the ratio of children to adults is 210, as compared with a 
ratio of 340 in the problem areas. In northeastern cities of 1.00,000 
or more, the number of children per 1,000 adults is only 198. 

A comparison of the relative number of children living in these 
problem areas with the number living in certain other regions re¬ 
veals the importance of the educational task in these areas of re¬ 
stricted economic opportunity. Twenty-five per cent of the nation’s 
children of elementary-school age live in the problem areas, 28 per 
cent live in the nonproblem areas of the Northeast, 24 per cent in 
the nonproblem areas of the Middle states, and 5 per cent in the 
Far West. 

A comparison of the distribution of children and of income be¬ 
tween the farm and the non-farm population tells a similar story of 
differences and inequalities. The responsibility for the care and edu¬ 
cation of 31 per cent of the nation’s children of school age falls on 
the farm population, but farmers receive only 9 per cent of the 
total national income. 1 In every region in the United States, except 
the Far West, the farm population has a percentage of the nation’s 
children far in excess of its percentage of the national income. It 
is, however, in the farm population in the states of the Southeast 
that the disparity between the child population and income assumes 
startling proportions. The farm population of the Southeast has 13 
per cent of the nation’s children of school age, but it receives only 
2 per cent of the national income. In contrast, the non-farm popula¬ 
tion of the Northeast has 27 per cent of the nation’s children of 
school age, but it receives 42 per cent of the national income. In the 
farm population of the entire South there are 17 per cent of the 

1 The population figures are those of 1930. The income estimates used throughout 
this article are those of the Brookings Institution. See Maurice Leven, Harold G. 
Moulton, and Clark Warburton, America’s Capacity To Consume, pp. 172-73. Wash¬ 
ington: Brookings Institution, 1934. 
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nation’s children of school age. In the division of the national in¬ 
come, however, southern farmers receive only 3 per cent. 

RESULTS OF UNEQUAL DISTRIBUTIONS OR LOAD AND INCOME 

Such differences in the child load in relation to the supporting 
adult group and such disparities in levels of living and income neces¬ 
sarily reflect themselves in regional and community differences in 
school efficiency and cultural opportunity. On practically every 
measure of cultural resources or of cultural-intellectual status, and 
on nearly every measure of educational efficiency, areas having a 
disproportionately heavy burden of child care and receiving a dis¬ 
proportionately small part of the national income fall markedly be¬ 
low the national norm. 

Inequalities of educational opportunity in this country constitute 
a challenge to American statesmanship. For millions of children the 
opportunity for anything more than a modicum of meager, formal 
education is largely conditioned by place of birth. In communities 
where fertility is too low for family replacement, where the burden 
of child care and education is light, where economic resources are 
most abundant, and where the cultural-intellectual status of parents 
is high, we support education liberally. In communities where the 
birth-rate is high and the supporting adult group is carrying a dis¬ 
proportionately heavy child population, where income per child is 
far below the national norm, where the level of living is low, where 
the cultural heritage is the poorest, where the home has least to 
contribute to cultural and intellectual growth, we support education 
niggardly. Education can be made a force to equalize the conditions 
of men; it is no less true that it can be made a force to create class, 
race, and sectional distinctions. The evidence indicates clearly that, 
if we pursue our present policies, there is grave danger that our 
schools, which we have hitherto regarded as the bulwark of democ¬ 
racy, may in fact become an instrument for creating those very in¬ 
equalities that they were designed to prevent, If for a long period 
of years we draw each succeeding generation in disproportionately 
large numbers from those areas in which economic conditions are 
poorest and the cultural-intellectual level is the lowest, if the popu¬ 
lation reserves of the nation are to be recruited from a definitely 
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underprivileged class, and if we fail to make good the deficit by 
conscious educative endeavor, the effect on our culture and on our 
representative political institutions may be appalling. 

IMPORTANCE 03 ? MIGRATION 

Inequality of educational opportunity in this country assumes 
serious proportions when considered in relation to internal migra¬ 
tion. At the taking of the last census nearly a fourth of the native 
population was living in states other than the state of their birth. 
One-fourth of the states had given up to others more than a third 
of the population born within their borders. This reshuffling of the 
population has been dominated by the movement of young people 
from farm to city in search of economic opportunity. During the 
i92o’s the total net migration of the rural-farm population amounted 
to over six million persons. Despite its high rate of natural increase, 
the total farm population actually decreased by more than a mil¬ 
lion. 1 

Moreover, the poorest agricultural areas throughout the nation 
were those from which redundant population was drawn off in 
greatest volume to industrial and commercial communities. The 
rural-farm population of the South dominated the movement from 
farm to city during the decade of the twenties. About 60 per cent 
of the net migration from farms during this decade was from farms 
located south of the Mason-Dixon lined The areas from which the 
cities drew population in such large volume were areas character¬ 
ized by high rates of farm tenancy. It is a fact of no slight signifi¬ 
cance that approximately two-fifths of the net migration from farms 
was in those states, all in the South, in which more than half of the 
farms were operated by tenants. 

From the trends in reproduction and migration it appears, fur¬ 
thermore, that southern farmers may be expected to constitute the 
chief source of future population increase. The reproduction rate of 
the urban population is materially below what is required for per- 

1 0 . E. Baker, “Rural and Urban Distribution of tlie Population in the United 
States,” Annals of Ihe American Academy of Political and Social Science, CLXXXVIII 
(November, 1936), 264. 

2 Idem. 
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mancnt maintenance; if American cities are to grow or even to 
maintain their population at the present level, they must look to 
the rural population as a source of recruitment. The farm popula¬ 
tion, with a reproduction index twice as great as that of the larger 
cities, will be able to send forth a constant stream of migrants to 
make good, at least in part, the deficits of the cities. The surplus 
farm population, if one may judge from present trends, will be 
supplied chiefly from the southern states. At present, natural in¬ 
crease in the farm population, as measured by excess of births over 
deaths, is taking place predominantly in the South. For the five- 
year period 1930-34 the excess of births over deaths in the farm 
population of the single state of North Carolina was greater than 
that of the farm population of New England, the Middle Atlantic 
states, and Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois combined. 1 Eight southern 
states accounted for more than half the natural increase of the na¬ 
tion's farm population. As 0 . E. Baker has pointed out, the South 
as a whole supplied more than two-thirds of the excess of births over 
deaths in the nation’s total farm population, while the West and the 
North combined supplied less than one-third. These facts take on 
added social meaning when it is recalled that more than hall the 
southern farms are operated by tenants. 

It is of no slight importance that the youth who are being pro¬ 
vided the most restricted educational facilities are those who, in 
largest numbers, will find it necessary to seek occupational oppor¬ 
tunity outside the communities of their birth. Under the most favor¬ 
able conditions the successful transplanting of an individual from 
one cultural pattern to another requires a high degree of adjustment 
and adaptability. Youth who have been denied the opportunity of 
anything more than the most restricted intellectual growth in the 
home, in the community, and in school will, no doubt, find the ven¬ 
ture particularly hazardous. 

NEED OE MODIFICATION IN TRADITIONAL METHODS OE 
SCHOOL SUPPORT 

Education in this country can no longer be regarded as exclusively, 
or even essentially, of local concern. With the degree of migration 


1 Ibid., p. 268. 
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that is sure to characterize the American population in the future, 
the cultural and intellectual level of any region necessarily becomes 
a matter of deep concern to the people of every other region. No 
state or region having regard for its own safety or welfare can be in¬ 
different to the educational opportunities afforded youth in those 
regions from which it will, in large measure, draw its future citizens. 

The maintenance of schools in this country has commonly been 
regarded as solely a matter of local or state concern. It is still fre¬ 
quently asserted that the failure of many of the states to provide 
adequate educational opportunities is due to lack of interest and 
effort. A critical analysis of the evidence indicates that such is not 
the case. There is, in general, no significant relation between the 
adequacy of financial support for education in different states, as 
measured by expenditure for education per child of school age, and 
financial effort, as measured by the ratio of total expenditure for 
education to total tax resources. Similarly, there is no significant 
relation between effort and ability. The only significant relation is 
between ability and adequacy. 

The striking differences in the ability of the states to support edu¬ 
cation may be brought out in another way. Professor Newcomer, 1 
an experienced tax economist, has worked out a tax plan as ideal as 
in her judgment can be devised. If this plan were put into effect in 
the poorer states, they would still be unable to support their schools 
adequately. In eight of the southern states it would require all, or 
more than all, the taxes that could be raised under such a plan to 
provide an amount per child of school age equal to the national 
average expenditure per child of school age. South Carolina would 
have to spend 191 per cent of its total tax revenue in order to pro¬ 
vide $58 per child of school age, the amount which was the national 
average expenditure per child in 1930. 

In practical operation, the principle of local support results in 
inequalities of educational opportunity which at present cannot be 
avoided. In most states failure to support an adequate program of 

1 Federal Support jor Public Education, pp. 115-78. A Report of an Investigation 
of Educational Need and Relative Ability of States To Support Education as They 
Bear on Federal Aid to Education made under the direction of Paul R. Mort and under 
the auspices of the Columbia University Council for Research in the Social Sciences. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1936. 
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education is due primarily to lack of taxable resources. The states 
ranking lowest in adequacy of financial support of education are, in 
general, the states which put forth the greatest effort. There may 
be reasons why the federal government should not participate in the 
support of education in the states, but these reasons should be 
weighed against the certainty that, if the states are left to their 
own resources, the existing inequalities of educational opportunity 
will be perpetuated for a generation, if not indefinitely. 

Differentials in reproduction as between regions, types of com¬ 
munities, and social classes, and the consequent imbalance in the 
distribution of the burden of child care and education raise funda¬ 
mental problems of social and educational policy. In general, the 
people who have the highest occupational status and who enjoy the 
richest cultural resources are failing to replace themselves from one 
generation to another. In contrast, the underprivileged elements in 
American life, the mountain folk of the Appalachian region, the 
southern farmers, farmers on marginal and submarginal lands, and 
the unskilled-labor groups in the great urban centers supply the 
chief source of population increase. Here is a situation fraught with 
profound consequences for the future of this country. We do not at 
present have evidence to indicate, with precision, the effect on our 
social heritage of the disproportionate spread of inferior cultural 
patterns which tends to result from differentials in fertility. This we 
do know: the home environment, including the cultural-intellectual 
status of parents, is a strong force in the intellectual and cultural 
growth of the child, and the cultural-intellectual status tends to 
perpetuate itself from one generation to another. Certain it is that 
the disproportionate spread of inferior cultural heritage increases in 
large degree the social obligations of institutionalized education. In 
some manner the school must make good the deficit of the home 
and of the community. So far we have paid little heed to this im¬ 
portant fact. We have pursued a policy of providing the richest 
educational opportunity for those who need it least, for those boys 
and girls into whose future homes not enough children will be born 
to replace the family; to those boys and girls who will in large 
measure assume the responsibility of supplying the population re¬ 
serves of the nation, we have denied equality of educational oppor- 
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tunity. Clearly such a situation calls for a rethinking of our national 
educational policy, 

Finally, it may be pointed out that for some decades the future 
voters of this country will come in disproportionately large numbers 
from the underprivileged elements in American life, from southern 
white and negro tenant farmers, from farmers living on marginal and 
submarginal lands, from unskilled labor in the great cities, One 
may well ask: What attitude toward economic, social, and political 
policies will these sons and daughters of farmers and laborers take? 
Will they support the capitalistic system? Will they insist on an 
extension of the authority of government? If so, what form of gov¬ 
ernment will they approve? Will they swing to the right or to the 
left, or will they pursue the middle way? To such questions as these 
the future holds the answers, and the answers may in part be de¬ 
termined by what takes place in American schools and by the policy 
of the federal government with respect to the education of its 
citizens. 
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W ith the new programs of work in the elementary school there 
has come an increasing emphasis on the importance of develop¬ 
ing early in the child’s life an awareness and an appreciation of 
things beautiful. Art is a part of the elementary-school program be¬ 
cause it helps children to develop creative ability, to satisfy needs 
for beauty, and to appreciate all art and the finer things of life 
(9: 444 ). 

Picture appreciation is recognized as a legitimate part of the 
art-appreciation program in the elementary school by writers in the 
field (4: 369) and by the inclusion in many courses of study of sug¬ 
gested lists of pictures for use in the appreciation program (8: 7-10). 
Pictures interest children. Pupils see pictures in books and magazines 
and elsewhere in their environment. The present is a picture age, 
and children seem to be interested in the art expression of the present 
(1: 66-81). Since modern pictures are a part of the child’s environ¬ 
ment in and out of school, the writers were interested in learning 
whether children would have any particular preferences for indi¬ 
vidual pictures in a group of accepted and outstanding modern 
paintings in which the elements of modem art work could be seen at 
their best. 

The purpose of the study was to discover what modern pictures 
children in the elementary school like and the reasons for their 
choices. Most courses of study do not include, in suggested lists of 
pictures for teaching appreciation, pictures of the modern type. 
Among those which do include such pictures, there is little agree¬ 
ment as to subject matter, artist, or what is interesting to the 
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child. Knowledge of the types of pictures that children prefer at 
various age levels will give a basis for the development of apprecia¬ 
tion (4: 369). It was thus felt that an investigation of children’s 
preferences from among a group of accepted modern pictures might 
be of value in making a selection of modern pictures which children 
would like and which would be useful in picture appreciation. 

The study was delimited to an investigation of what pictures chil¬ 
dren liked, and the reason or reasons for their selection, when pre¬ 
sented with a group of eighteen selected modern pictures. The study 
was further delimited by including children of the intermediate 
grades only. It was felt that the intermediate level would be the 
most satisfactory so far as ability to give written replies was con¬ 
cerned. The background of experience and artistic appreciation of 
intermediate-grade children is also wider than that of lower-grade 
children (2: 132). 

METHOD OF THE INVESTIGATION 

Selection of pictures. —The eighteen modern pictures used in this 
investigation, which are listed in Table 1, were selected by a group 
of competent judges as typical of modern painting. An art super¬ 
visor, an art collector, and an art teacher were the judges of the 
pictures. The pictures were selected solely on the basis of being good 
examples of modern paintings. They are representative examples of 
each artist’s work. The best obtainable prints were purchased, and 
all were of the same quality and of approximately the same size. 
All the prints were colored reproductions of the originals. The 
eighteen prints were arranged and numbered from one to eighteen 
and were placed on two large, white cardboard sheets in order that 
they could be easily shown before the classes. The following ques¬ 
tionnaire was used to obtain the desired information. 

Picture Questionnaire 

Name.Grade.Boy or Girl... 

School.-.City.Age .—. 

The picture I like best is number. Have you ever seen it before? 

Yes or No ... 

Why do you like it best?. 

The picture I like second best is number. 

The picture I like third best is number. 
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After the questionnaires had been distributed, the following direc¬ 
tions were read. 

Boys and girls, I am going to show you some pictures. I want you to look 
at them very carefully. Each picture will be numbered at the top. Write down 
on this line [holding up paper and indicating first line] the number of the one 
you like best of all. Tell whether you have ever seen it before and why you like 
it [indicating proper space on a sample questionnaire for each direction]. Write 
also your second and third choices if you wish. Do not talk to anyone about 
the pictures, and do not let anyone see your paper. Turn your papers over when 
you are through. 

The display charts were then set up, and the children made their 
selections. No time limit was set, but they generally completed the 
test in fifteen or twenty minutes. In a few cases the children asked 
for individual help in spelling a word. Spelling was the only diffi¬ 
culty that they encountered in filling out the questionnaire. They 
showed a great amount of interest and enthusiasm in taking the test. 
Generally a discussion of likes and dislikes was held after the 
showing. 

Schools used in the study .—Each of the schools used in obtaining 
the data for this study differed in the type of children attending. 
The children in one school came from homes with many advantages. 
The occupations of the parents of these children ranged from the pro¬ 
fessions to the business executive and office worker. The second 
school was in the industrial area of the city. The parents were large¬ 
ly foreign born, and they worked as factory workers, cannery work¬ 
ers, or day laborers. The third school had a school population which 
drew from the laboring class, the industrial-occupations group, and 
a farming group. It may be seen that the schools covered a wide 
range of social groups. The children in these schools had had no 
instruction in picture appreciation by a trained art teacher. Their re¬ 
actions to these modern pictures would thus be relatively unin¬ 
fluenced by any training in picture appreciation. 

Subjects used in the study .—The data from 436 children’s papers 
were collected to give the results presented in this investigation. 
Four hundred and thirty-six first choices were made by the children, 
but not all pupils made second and third choices. However, a 
satisfactory return was received. Out of a total of 1,308 possible 
choices, the children made 1,279, approximately 98 per cent'of the 
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possible total. The sixth-grade children made 99 per cent of the 
total possible choices; the fifth-grade children, 97 per cent of the 
total possible choices; and the fourth-grade children, 94 per cent of 
the total possible choices. Since the numbers of children in all 
grades were practically the same, grade comparisons were possible. 
The children, on the average, were approximately nine, ten, and 
eleven years of age. 


TABLE 1 

Pictures Displayed, Numbers Assigned Pictures on Display Chart, and 
Number of Children in Grades IV, V, and VI Who 
Named Each Picture as First Choice 


Name of Picture 

Display 

Number 

Artist 

Number of 
Choices 
(436 Possible) 

1. Lake through the Locusts. 

9 

Lucioni 

ion 

2. New England Harbor. 

11 

Reindel 

64 

3. Oil the River. 

5 

Rousseau 

64 

4. The Artist’s Room. 

6 

van Gogh 

36 

5. The Stockade. 

38 

Cdzanne 

31 

< 5 . Still Lite: Fruit. 

l6 

Ctemne 

2 6 

7. Venice. 

IO 

Signac 


8. On Horseback at the Seaside. 

14 

Gauguin 

IS 

9. Chestnuts. 

IS 

van Gogh 

is 

10. The Almond Spray. 

8 

van Gogh 

IX 

ii. In the Garden. 

I 

Pissaro 

TO 

12. Ballet in the Open. 

4 

Degas 

9 

33. Blue Window. 

17 

Matisse 

8 

34. Self-Portrait. 

3 

van Gogh 

6 

15. The Smoker. 

12 

Cfizanne 

5 

16. The Blue Vase. 

2 

Cezanne 

4 

17. The Zouave. 

13 

va3i Gogh 

3 

18. View from the Studio. 

7 

Picasso 

I 


RESULTS OE THE INVESTIGATION 

Preferences for pictures .—The data presented in Table 1 give the 
first choices of the 436 children. The picture receiving the greatest 
number of votes was ranked first and so on down to rank 18. 
Analyzing the first choices of the children as shown in Table i, the 
writers found that three pictures received the majority of the votes. 
In order, these were “Lake through the Locusts,” “New England 
Harbor,” and “On the River.” The first, “Lake through the Lo¬ 
custs” received forty-five more votes than either the second or the 
third. “Lake through the Locusts” and “New England Harbor” were 
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painted by Americans. Both represent a phase of photographic real¬ 
ism. The term “realism” connotes the ability to reproduce a subject 
as accurately as possible; in other words, to make it true to life. All 
three pictures are outdoor scenes. “On the River” is an extremely 
simple and almost childlike picture. Each of these three pictures is 
the work of a different artist. On the whole, individual pictures in 
the study appealed to children rather than the pictures of any one 
artist. 

Among the lower ranking pictures were portraits and such pic¬ 
tures as “Blue Window,” “Venice,” and “View from the Studio,” 
the last named receiving only one vote of the total 436. A still-life 
painting, “The Almond Spray,” which in subject matter and ar¬ 
rangement closely resembles the things that children are often asked 
to draw or paint, also ranked low in the children’s preferences. There 
was just one example of an animal picture in the group, “On 
Horseback at the Seaside.” The children showed little interest in 
the picture. 

The second, the third, and the total of all choices were also tabu¬ 
lated, and the same three pictures which achieved first, second, and 
third ranking as first choices again received the first three ranking 
places. Thus there was general agreement among first, second, and 
third choices. 

Comparison of choices by grade .—The first ranking picture in all 
three grades was “Lake through the Locusts.” “On the River,” 
having a quality which might appeal to younger children, ranked 
second in Grade IV. “New England Harbor” was the second choice 
of Grades V and VI. The first three choices of Grades V and VI 
agreed with the total of the children’s first choices as shown 
in Table 1. A comparison of the grade choices showed that the 
highest ranking pictures in each grade were those which were 
realistic and which made use of clear, bright colors. This result 
seemed to conform to Nyquist’s viewpoint (10: 137). In each grade 
modern portraiture ranked low. The very impressionistic picture, 
“View from the Studio,” received no votes in either Grade IV or VI 
and only one vote in Grade V. 

The rank difference formula of correlation was applied to the rank¬ 
ing of the pictures by the three grades. The correlation between the 
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choices of the children in Grades IV and V was .87 + .049; between 
Grades V and VI, .77 ± .067; and between Grades IV and VI, 
.80 ± .059. These positive correlations indicate a substantial agree¬ 
ment in the choices of the children in these three grades. So far as 
the data on the grade choices show, children in the intermediate 
grades tend to like the same modern pictures. In the case of classical 
pictures, intermediate grades show the same tendency (13). 

Comparison of choices in the three schools. —Since the schools used 
in this study draw their school populations from varied social 
groups, the picture preferences of the children in each school were 
tabulated separately for the purpose of determining any differences 
in picture preferences which might exist among the schools. The 
picture chosen as outstanding in both the schools in the industrial 
sections of the city was “On the River.” The four top ranking pic¬ 
tures in each of the three schools again included those which were 
ranked at or near the top in the first, second, and third choices of all 
the children of all the schools. 

In the first nine ranking pictures there was agreement in the 
schools on the choice of six pictures: “Lake through the Locusts,” 
“New England Harbor,” “On the River,” “The Stockade,” “The 
Artist’s Room,” and “Venice.” Again it is significant that all the 
modern portraits ranked below the first eleven ranking pictures. 
Pictures of the impressionistic type, “View from the Studio” and 
“Blue Window,” also ranked low. This ranking was in agreement 
with the data on the individual first, second, and third choices of 
the children. 

The correlations between the children’s choices in the three schools 
were all substantially positive and seem to indicate that home back¬ 
ground and locality have little effect on children’s choices of modern 
pictures so far as determinable by a test of this kind. 

Comparison of boys’ and girls’ choices. —The number of boys and 
the number of girls tested were nearly equal. Eighteen more boys 
than girls took the test. Since the groups were fairly equal in size, 
a comparison between boys’ and girls’ choices was possible. 

Table 2 indicates that the boys favored “New England Harbor,” 
with its clear delineation of boats. Approximately three times as 
many boys as girls chose the picture. Their reasons for the choice 
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were such as these: “I draw lots of pictures of boats when I go down 
to the wharf in Sail Francisco, and this picture looks just like the 
ships down at the wharf.” “It tells a story of the sea and ships.” 

TABLE 2 


Comparison or Boys’ and Girls’ Choices of Pictures 


Title of Picture 

Number or Times 
Chosen 

Difference 
in Number 
of Choices 

Boys 

Girls 

Pictures chosen more often by boys: 




New England Harbor. 

129 

38 

91 

The Stockade. 

f>2 

43 

49 

On Horseback, at the Seaside. 

43 

IS 

28 

The Smoker. 

20 

8 

12 

Self-Portrait. 

13 

6 

7 

Lake through the Locusts. 

XI2 

ios 

7 

The Zouave. 

9 

5 

4 

Venice. 

3 i 

28 

3 

View from the Studio. 

5 

3 

2 

Total. 

454 

251 

203 

Pictures chosen more often by girls: 




The Almond Spray. 

7 

27 

20 

Blue Window. 

8 

28 

20 

Ballet in the Open. 

S 

22 

17 

Still Life: Fruit. 

25 

40 

15 

On the River. 

03 

103 

10 

The Artist’s Room. 

37 

45 

8 

In the Garden. 

20 

28 

8 

The Blue Vase. 

9 

13 

4 

Chestnuts. 

31 

32 

I 

Total. 

235 

338 

103 


"The Stockade,” another picture of the sea, was chosen approxi¬ 
mately two times as often by the boys as by the girls. It can be seen 
from Table 2 that the first three choices of the boys have to do with 
pictures of the sea and that the excess of their choices over those of 
the girls indicates the preference that boys have for this type of pic¬ 
ture. Morrison found that boys of the primary grades also prefer 
pictures of the sea (8: 41). In choosing portraits, the boys showed a 
slight preference over the girls. The girls preferred the still-life 
pictures and the pictures of room interiors, such as “The Artist’s 
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Room” and “Blue Window.” In general, pictures expressing quiet 
and serenity were favored by girls. 

There was a positive correlation of .76 + .070 between the choices 
of the two sexes. This coefficient would seem to indicate that, as 
groups, boys and girls tend to like the same pictures. 

Children’s reasons for their first choices .—The reasons that the 
children wrote down for their first choices were classified according 
to their frequency of mention. These are tabulated in Table 3, 

TABLE 3 


Children’s Reasons for Their First Choices and 
Number of Times Each Reason Was Mentioned 


Reason Given for 

Picture Chosen 

Frequency of Mention 

Grade IV 

Grade V 

Grade VI 

Total 

Colors. 

S° 

4 S 

SI 

146 

Favorable adjectives. 

60 

21 

32 

113 

Individual interests. 

33 

41 

36 

no 

Realism. 

14 

25 

22 

61 

Way the picture is made. 

12 

18 

6 

36 

Reminiscent of familiar things. 

5 

IO 

II 

26 

Nature. 

12 

7 

2 

21 

Perspective and proportion. 

4 

s 

9 

18 

Scenery. 

2 

II 

s 

18 

Background. 

4 

7 

6 

17 




5 

6 

Action. 

2 

2 

2 

6 

Total. 

198 

193 

187 

578 


Most of the children responded with a number of reasons for their 
choices, and each choice received a check in the tabulation. Hence 
the total number of reasons given in Table 3 exceeds the total pos¬ 
sible number of first choices shown in Table 1. All spelling and 
punctuation were corrected in the children’s comments, but nothing 
else was altered. The favorable adjectives used most often by the 
children were “good,” “pretty,” “nice,” “interesting,” “beautiful,” 
“lovely,” “best” (“the best one”), and “simple” (“it is a simple 
picture”). 

The children were expressive in describing their liking for color 
or the artist’s use of color. Such comments as the following were 
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common: “The colors are well chosen and blend well [‘The Zou¬ 
ave’]”; “I like bright colors and good arrangements in pictures 
[‘View from the Studio’].” Generally the children spoke of one par¬ 
ticular color in the picture or simply referred to the “color of the 
picture.” Color is an important element in modern pictures; it seems 
that the children recognized and liked this factor, as is evidenced by 
the frequency of their comments. 

The individual interests of the children were many and varied. 
Flowers, boats, food, furniture, trees, horses—all called forth re¬ 
sponses. The comments regarding the portraits, when these were 
chosen by the children, had to do with the facial expressions of the 
persons portrayed or what the children imagined the person in a 
picture was thinking: “I like faces that show expression [‘Self- 
Portrait’].” 

Realism was noted by the children and was often mentioned. The 
interest that the children showed in realistic pictures agrees with 
the findings of Lark-Horovitz (6) and of Mellinger (7). Typical com¬ 
ments regarding realism were as follows: “The fruit in Number 16 
[‘Still Life: Fruit’] looks so real you could eat it and almost smell 
it”; “The grass in Number 15 [‘Chestnuts’] looks real, the trees look 
real, and the scenery back of the trees looks real.” 

The children recognized “the way the picture is made” in their 
comments: “I like the way the picture is put together [‘On the 
River’]”; “I like the way the artist made the picture, and the way 
the man’s coat is trimmed [‘The Zouave’].” 

Those pictures which suggested familiar things were characterized 
as follows: “It makes me think about Spain where I used to live 
[‘The Stockade’]”; “It reminds me of an old-fashioned picture I saw 
once [‘Ballet in the Open’].” 

Those children who gave nature as the reason for their first choice 
generally referred to it in some manner, for example: “I like the 
beauty of out-of-doors [‘Lake through the Locusts’]”; “I like to walk 
out in the fields and look at the sea [‘The Stockade’].” 

In regard to the background of the picture, the children’s com¬ 
ments were of this type: “I like boats, and the background the 
artist used is good [‘New England Harbor’]”; “Its frontground is 
good, but its background is better [‘Lake through the Locusts’].” 
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In giving scenery as a reason for the choice of a picture, the chil¬ 
dren were generally direct in their replies, using the word “scenery” 
with some descriptive adjective. The same may be said of the story 
element in a picture; the children used the word “story” in giving 
their reasons. Few children mentioned story interest. 

In speaking of proportion, the children did not usually refer to it 
as proportion but were indirect in stating their reasons: “The pic¬ 
ture is balanced right; the light and dark are in the right places 
[‘New England Harbor’]”; “The picture has repeated colors, good 
scenery, is not crowded, has space, and it is drawn in proportion 
[‘Lake through the Locusts’].” 

Action was simply referred to as “action” and was mentioned by 
only six children. In general, the comments of the children were 
simple, vivid, and surprisingly thoughtful. They give a further in¬ 
sight into children’s choices of pictures. 

Only about 7 per cent of the 436 children had ever seen any of 
their first-choice pictures before. This small percentage might be 
expected since few children have opportunities to see the kinds of 
paintings used in this study. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The following summary and conclusions are offered as a result 
of this investigation: (1) Care should be taken in selecting modern 
pictures for picture-appreciation lists for children. (2) The majority 
of the children in this study tended to have definite preferences for 
certain modern pictures. (3) “Lake through the Locusts” received 
the greatest number of first choices, as well as the greatest number of 
first, second, and third choices. (4) The four pictures which the chil¬ 
dren ranked highest in the total choices would probably interest 
children in the intermediate grades and be suitable for teaching pic¬ 
ture appreciation. (5) Children of Grades IV, V, and VI differed 
but little in their picture preferences. This finding is in agreement 
with the study of Williams (13). (6) The children showed no particu¬ 
lar preference for any one artist’s work. Each of the three or four 
pictures receiving the majority of choices was painted by a different 
artist. (7) So far as the data of this study show, the environmental 
status and the locality in which children live seem to have little to 
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do with the pictures that children choose. (8) In general, the 
tendency was for boys and girls to like the same pictures. Boys 
showed a slight preference for pictures of the sea. Although modern 
portraits ranked low in the total choices of all children, boys cared 
more for this type than did the girls. Girls, on the other hand, pre¬ 
ferred the still-life pictures and the room interiors. Compilers of pic¬ 
ture lists should take into account both boys’ and girls’ interests. (9) 
The majority of the children gave the following reasons for liking 
their first-choice pictures (the reasons are ranked according to fre¬ 
quency of mention): (a) the artist’s use of color (this finding is in 
agreement with the studies of Lark-Horovitz [6] and Mellinger [7]); 
(b) a quality expressed by a favorable adjective of description (this 
finding is in agreement with Morrison’s study [8]); (c) individual 
interests of the children; ( d ) realism (this finding agrees with the 
findings of Lark-Horovitz [6] and Mellinger [7]); ( e) the way the 
picture was made. (10) Those elements which seemed to interest 
children the least, according to their rankings, were story interest 
and action. 
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INTELLIGENCE TESTING IN THE FIRST GRADE 


W. C. KVARACEUS 
Public Schools, Brockton, Massachusetts 

* 

T he time of the year when group intelligence tests are adminis¬ 
tered has been recognized by some persons using these tests as 
an important conditioning factor determining, to some degree, the 
test result itself. Especially is this factor operative in the ini tial 
grade when the child comes to school for the first time. To what 
degree or extent a child’s performance will vary if he is given the 
test in the first, the second, or the third month of school has not 
been, and perhaps cannot be, established. It is agreed, however, 
that there are many variable factors, such as a pupil’s habits of 
application and perseverance, his ability to meet a new person or a 
new situation, and his ability to work as a member of a group, any 
or all of which may influence the performance of an individual pupil 
to such a degree that the cad result—the mental age or intelligence 
quotient—may not be the true index of the child’s capacity or degree 
of brightness. Many of these variables are lessened or improved as 
the child learns to adjust himself to school living. This adjust¬ 
ment, in turn, influences test performance and hence the measure of 
the child’s “ability.” 

In a city-wide testing program carried out in Brockton in Feb¬ 
ruary, 1938, the Piutner-Cunningham Primary Mental Test was 
given to all first-grade pupils, 804 in number. These pupils had 
entered school in September, 1937. In September, 1938, the same 
intelligence test was administered to the new first-grade pupils by 
the same testers, the supervisor of the primary grades and the school 
psychologist. For certain experimental reasons this test was given in 
the latter part of September, almost four weeks after the opening of 
school. As a coincidence, the number of pupils tested was also 804. 

The results of the two tests are given in Table 1. As the city 
median has remained relatively constant, the wide variance in test 
results of the two first grades points to several conclusions: 
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x. Since an intelligence test measures performance only, any fac¬ 
tors conditioning performance will influence the ability score ob¬ 
tained. 

2. Performance on a group test yields a measure of ability which 
is valid only for that particular test and that particular time. Given 
another test or another time, the ability score may vary to a large 
degree. 


TABLE 1 

INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF 804 FIRST-GRADE 
Pupils Tested in February and of 804 First- 
Grade Pupils Tested in September, Grouped 
According to Percentile Rank 



Intelligence Quotient 

Percentile Rank 




In February 

In September 


1938 

1938 

99. 

139 

131 

9°. 

125 

112 

80. 

119 

106 

7° . 

113 

IOO 

6 o . 

109 

97 

S° . 

104 

93 

40 . 

IOO 

90 

30 . 

95 

86 

20. 

9° 

8a 

10. 

85 

76 

5 . 

79 

70 


3. A delay in administering a group intelligence test may arti¬ 
ficially yield higher results, inasmuch as certain conditioning factors 
may undergo improvement, which, in turn, will improve performance 
on the test and raise the test score. 

4. Standardization of intelligence tests in the first grade may well 
include a standardization of the time element to show classroom 
experience. 

5. Test results interpreted in terms of percentile rank, showing 
relative position in a group according to performance on a given 
test, is perhaps the most valid and reliable measure for use in the 
first grade. 














SELECTED REFERENCES FROM THE LITERATURE 
ON EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


GERTRUDE IIIL D R E TII 
Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia University 

CHRISTINE P. INGRAM 
Tublic Schools, Rochester, New York 

* 

T he references in the following bibliography from the literature 
on exceptional children are classified as follows: publications 
concerned with (i) subnormal and backward children, (2) behavior 
and problem cases, (3) juvenile delinquency, (4) superior and gifted 
children, (5) blind and partially seeing children, (6) crippled chil¬ 
dren, (7) deaf and hard-of-hearing children, (8) delicate children, 
(9) speech defectives, and (10) general references. The references in 
the first four of these classifications were compiled and annotated by 
Dr. Hildreth; those in the remaining classifications, by Dr. Ingram. 

Subnormal and Backward Children' 

229. Beer, Ethel S. “Special Training for Subnormal Children,” Journal oj 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXXII (October-December, 1937), 
382-91. 

Describes the program and the practices carried on at the Montgomery School 
for mentally retarded children in the Newark (New Jersey) public schools 

230. CoiutE, Mary P. “An Adjusted Curriculum for the Dull-normal Pupil,” 
Occupations, XVII (October, 1938), 34-39. 

The author summarizes curriculum programs that have been organized ill ten 
large cities of the country for dull-normal children. 

231. Dayton, Neil A. “Height, Weight, and Intelligence Relationships in 
31,939 Retarded Children Examined by Fifteen Massachusetts Travel¬ 
ing School Clinics, 1921-1932,” Proceedings and Addresses of the Sixty- 
first Annual Session oj the American Association on Mental Deficiency, 
Vol. XLII, No. 2 (1937), pp. 84-100. 

1 Sec also Item 358 (Hill) in the list of selected references appearing in the May, 1938, 
number of the School Review, Item 381 (Featherstonc) in the September, 1938, number 
of the Elementary School Journal, and Item 444 (Hegge) in the October, 1938, number of 
the Elementary School Journal. 
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Reports the relations of height, weight, and intelligence in normal, retarded, 
and mentally defective school children. 

232. Dolt., Edgar A., and Longwell, S. Geraldine. “Social Competence of 

the Feeble-minded under Extra-institutional Care,” Psychiatric Quarter¬ 
ly, XI (July, 1937), 450-64. 

The recommendation is made that communities develop programs to provide 
for supervision of the feeble-minded who are not institutionalized. 

233. Erickson, Milton H. “ 'Arrested’ Mental Development,” Medical Rec¬ 

ord (New York), CXLVI (October 20, 1937), 352-54. 

A description of two clinical cases of "arrested mental development” for whom 
cumulative test records are available for six years or more. 

234. Fletcher, Basil A. “The Backward Child and the Teacher,” Under¬ 

standing the Child, VI (October, 1937), 18-22, 32. 

The author discusses the causes which contribute to backwardness under three 
general headings: physical, intellectual, and emotional. Recommendations are 
made for meeting the problems presented by these children in the public school. 

235. FIecker, Arthur 0 . “Low Intelligence: An Investigation of 501 Con¬ 

secutive Admissions to Polk State School,” Proceedings and Addresses of 
the Sixty-first Annual Session of the American Association on Mental 
Deficiency, Vol. XLII, No. 2 (1937), pp. 181-90. 

Summarizes facts relating to age of admission, social and mental status, Ircredi- 
ty, etiology, and physical defects of the population in a large typical state 
school for mental defectives. 

236. Humphreys, Edward J., Watts, George W. T., and Boldt, Walde- 

mar. IT. “An Investigation into the Case Records of One Thousand High 
Grade Mentally or Developmentally Defective Children,” Proceedings 
and Addresses of the Sixty-first Annual Session of the American Associa¬ 
tion on Menial Deficiency, Vol. XLII, No. 2 (1937), pp. 9-46. 

Data from case records for feeble-minded cases in a state institution are tabu¬ 
lated and summarized. The data relate to physical, mental, educational, eco¬ 
nomic, and social factors in each case. Describes problems presented by high- 
grade mental defectives in the community. 

237. Ingram, Christine P. “Opportunity for the Slow-learning Child,” Educa¬ 

tional Method, XVII (May, 1938), 409-16. 

Emphasizes the school’s responsibility for children whose intelligence quotients 
are between 50 and 75 and who at sixteen years of age have not advanced 
beyond Grade IV or V. 

238. Kuenzel, Myra W. "Family Care and Training of Feeble-minded Chil¬ 

dren under Supervision of a Children’s Agency,” Training School Bulle¬ 
tin, XXXIV (January and February, 1938), 165-72, 194-201. 
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Data are presented relating to one hundred children in the Children’s Home of 
Cincinnati, where the population includes small percentages of mentally re¬ 
tarded individuals who are idiots and imbeciles. 

239. Lynch, Katherine D. “Enrichment of the Program for Subnormal Chil¬ 

dren,” Journal 0/Exceptional Children, V (December, 1938), 49-53. 

This report relates to types of experiences and activities in which subnormal 
children can profitably engage to enrich tlicir experiences and make learning 
more functional in character. 

240. MacIntyre, E. Mildred. “Teaching of Reading to Mentally Defective 

Children,” Proceedings and Addresses of Ike Sixty-first Annual Session of 
the American Association on Mental Deficiency, Vol. XLII, No. 2 (1937), 
pp. 59-67. 

The author describes her methods for teaching reading to children who are 
mentally defective. 

241. Martens, Elise H. “Occupational Preparation for Mentally Handi¬ 

capped Children,” Proceedings and Addresses of the Sixty-first Annual 
Session of Ike American Association on Mental Deficiency, Vol. XLII, 
No. 2 (1937). PP- 1 57~65 ■ 

Since industry can no longer absorb the unskilled or semiskilled pupils leaving 
speciid classes, these children arc being increasingly prepared for service jobs. 

242. Martens, Elise II. “Home Economics for the Handicapped Pupil,” 

Practical I-lome Economics, XVI (September, 1938), 338-40. 

Home economics is recommended as a vital subject in the school curriculum for 
the retarded pupil. School activities in this field must be correlated with ex¬ 
periences outside. 

243. Moore, Thomas V. “Standards in Training Teachers of Backward Chil¬ 

dren,” Catholic Educational Review, XXXVI (November, 1938), 525-29. 
Outlines a program for teachers who expect to work with backward children. 
Emphasis is placed on clinical experience. 

244. Mdupiiy, M. “The Social Adjustment of the Exceptional Child of Border¬ 

line Mentality,” Journal of Consulting Psychology, II (December, 1938), 
169-75. 

A follow-up study of ten mentally backward children showed the problems that 
these individuals meet in making social adjustments. 

245. Spoiin, A. L. “Curriculum Provision for Slow Pupils,” North Central As¬ 

sociation Quarterly, XII (January, 1938), 331-33. 

Summarizes data from a questionnaire relating to provisions for slow pupils in 
the North Central Association high schools. 

246. Starr, Anna Spiesman. “The Significance of Qualifying Factors in the 

Diagnosis of Borderline Mentality,” Training School Bulletin, XXXIV 
(October, 1937), 113-18. 
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I11 diagnostic studies emphasis should be placed on the potentiality shown, by 
borderline cases, not merely the negative findings with regard to status in 
school achievement. 

247. Stogdux, Ralph M. "Some Behavior Adjustment Techniques in Use with 

Mentally Retarded Children,” Journal of Exceptional Children, V (No¬ 
vember, 1938), 25-30, 45. 

Describes adjustment work with children presenting various behavior problems 
at the Wayne County (Michigan) Training School. 

248. Vaughn, Charles L., and Hubbs, Lorena. “Teaching Reading Vocabu¬ 

lary to Lower Grade Morons,” Proceedings and Addresses of the Sixty- 
first Annual Session of the American Association on Mental Deficiency, 
Vol. XLII, No. 2 (1937), pp. 68-76. 

Special individualised help was found effective in giving reading instruction to 
feeble-minded teen-age boys. Stress was placed on ample repetition. 

Behavior and Problem Cases 1 

249. Fenton, Norman, assisted by Ramona Wallace. “Child Guidance in 

California Communities: Part 6, Follow-up Study of Bureau Cases,” 
Journal of Juvenile Research, XXII (January, 1938), 43-61. 

Data for 821 cases studied at child-guidance bureaus in California were studied 
for adjustment subsequent to contacts with the bureaus. One-fourtli were found 
to be adjusted, over half partially adjusted, the remainder unimproved or 
worse. 

250. Jastak, Joseph. “School Test Patterns of Clinic Children,” Delaware 

State Medical Journal, X (May, 1938), 108-11. 

School-age children in Delaware referred to a mental-hygiene clinic for various 
adjustment problems were found to have lower achievement in reading than in 
arithmetic, 

251. Kanner, Leo. “Problem Children Growing Up,” American Journal of 

Psychiatry, XCIV (November, 1937), 691-99. 

The best results in subsequent adjustment of problem children were found in 
cases having the more favorable home and community backgrounds. 

252. Lowenstein, Pearl, and Svendsen, Margaret. “Experimental Modifi¬ 

cation of the Behavior of a Selected Group of Shy and Withdrawn Chil¬ 
dren,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, VIII (October, 1938), 
6 39 - 53 - 

Children possessing specific neurotic symptoms, such as shyness or withdrawing 
behavior, were sent to a farm camp. In a small number of cases the neurotic 
symptoms disappeared after eight weeks. 

1 See also Item 389 (Cattell) in the list of selected references appearing in the May, 
1939, number of the School Review. 
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253. Murphy, William C. “A Comparative Study of 50 White Male Truants 
with s° White Male Non-truants,” Journal of Juvenile Research, XXII 
(April, 1938), 93-102. 

A controlled study of truant and non-truant boys in Ohio, In general, the non¬ 
truants rated higher in intelligence and educational achievement. They were 
also superior to the truant group in physical status. 

234. O’Connor, Zena C. The Runaway Boy in the Correctional School. Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 742. New York: Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Columbia University, 1938. Pp. viii-l-78. 

Runaway boys at the Children’s Village institution were compared with an 
equivalent non-runaway group. The runaways were older, less well adjusted, 
had fewer leisure-time interests, and fewer recreational outlets. Implications for 
institutional treatment are indicated. 

253, Outland, George E. “The Home Situation as a Direct Cause of Boy 
Transiency,” Journal of Juvenile Research, XXII (January, 1938), 
33 - 42 . 

Irregular home background was found chiefly responsible for transiency among 
older boys studied in southern California. 

236. Reymert, Martin L., and Kohn, Harold A. “Suggestive Data concern¬ 
ing the Etiology of Behavior Problems,” Transactions of the Illinois 
Stale Academy of Science, XXX (December, 1937), 281-83. Mooseheart, 
Illinois: Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research. 

Groups of problem and nonproblera boys, matched for age and sex, were found 
to be significantly different in intelligence, school placement, age on admission 
to MoosehearL, and other factors. 

257. Tallman, Frank F. “The Place of Occupational Therapy in Dealing with 

Problem Children,” Occupational Therapy and Rehabilitation, XVI (Oc¬ 
tober, 1937), 301-6. 

Workbench and playground work arc recommended to improve the adjust¬ 
ments of problem children. 

258. Wallin, J. E. Wallace. “The Nature and Implications of Truancy from 

the Standpoint of the Schools,” Journal of Exceptional Children, V 
(October, 1938), 1-6. 

The writer reiterates his belief, previously expressed, that more funds should be 
spent for properly adjusted school instruction and less for truant officers, 

239. WoonrrN, L. L. “Children and Their Emotional Problems,” Mental 
Health Observer, V (January, 1938), 10-16. 

Therapy provided by a child-guidance clinic is recommended for treating 
emotional problems in children. 

260. Younc-Masten, Isabel. Behavior Problems of Elementary School Chil¬ 
dren: A Descriptive and Comparative Study. Genetic Psychology Mono- 
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graphs, Vol. XX, No. 2, pp. 123-81. Provincetown, Massachusetts: 
Journal Press, 1938. 

Elementary teachers throughout a school system listed 10 per cent of the pupils 
enrolled as behavior problems. The most commonly found problems are indi¬ 
cated, and the differences between problem and nonproblem groups are dis¬ 
cussed. 

Juvenile Delinquency 

261. Abbott, G. (Editor). The Child and the Slate: Vol. II, The Dependent and 

the Delinquent Child, The Child of Unmarried Parents. Chicago: Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. xviii-l-702. 

The material in this second volume of a series is summarized under the headings 
indicated in the title. The historical background for each section is sum¬ 
marized. Legislative enactments relating to these groups are comprehensively 
presented. 

262. Armstrong, Clairette P. “A Psychoneurotic Reaction of Delinquent 

Boys and Girls,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXXII 
(October-December, 1937), 329-42. 

The writer analyzes the causes which contribute to running away from home. 

263. Beam, Kenneth S. “What Can the Schools Do To Prevent Delinquency?” 

School Management, VII (November, 1937), 85, 100, 104. 

Delinquency prevention lies primarily in overcoming subversive influences 
operating on high-scliool children and in providing more appropriate school 
training and more opportunities for desirable social contacts under supervision. 

264. Brill, Jeanette G., and Payne, E. G. The Adolescent Court and Crime 

Prevention, New York: Pitman Publishing Corp., 1938. Pp. xiv+230. 
This book presents the essential facts concerning adolescence and indicates the 
part played by the adolescent court in treating youthful offenders. The work of 
the Adolescent Court in Brooklyn, New York, is described. 

265. Brown, Fred. “Social Maturity and Stability of Non-delinquents, Proto¬ 

delinquents, and Delinquents,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
VIII (April, 1938), 214-19. 

Results from a personality inventory and developmental age scale show the 
superiority of nondelinquent boys to delinquent groups and to those who have 
engaged in antisocial behavior. 

266. Carlson, Harold S. “The Incidence of Certain Etiological and Sympto¬ 

matic Factors among a Group of Iowa Delinquents and Felons,” Studies 
in Emotional Adjustment, pp. 61-98. University of Iowa Studies in Child 
Welfare, Vol. XIII, No. 4. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1937. 
The immediate environment appears to be more significant as a causal factor in 
crime and delinquency than has previously been shown. The etiology in adoles¬ 
cence as compared with adult cases is somewhat different. 
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267. Chinn, W. L. “A Brief Survey of Nearly One Thousand Juvenile De¬ 

linquents,” British Journal of Educational Psychology, VIII (February, 
1938), 78-85. 

Among a thousand boys in a southern juvenile court, theft was the pre¬ 
dominant offense. Factors in the home background and social environment dis¬ 
tinguish this group from delinquents. 

268. Durea, Mervin A. "Personality Characteristics of Juvenile Offenders in 

Relation to Degree of Delinquency,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal 
of Genetic Psychology, LII (June, 1938), 269-83. 

Personality traits that distinguish subjects with the lowest and the highest 
delinquency index are summarized in this study. Delinquency careers can be 
predicted from weighted scores on interest-attitude tests. 

269. Grossman, Grace. “The Role of the Institution in the Treatment of 

Delinquency,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, VIII (January, 
1938), 148-57- 

This report describes a cottage plan for dealing with delinquent Jewish children. 

270. Harrison, L. V., and Grant, P. M. Youth in the Toils. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. viii+168. 

Describes methods used in dealing with the delinquent boy problem in New 
York City. Illustrated by concrete cases. 

271. Hatfield, M. Children in Court. New York: Paebar Co., 1938. Pp. 

x+184. 

Personal observations and anecdotal records kept by a juvenile-court judge 
furnish this material on juvenile delinquency. 

272. Horsch, Alfred C., and Davis, R, A. “Personality Traits of Juvenile 

Delinquents and Adult Criminals,” Journal of Social Psychology, IX 
(February, 1938), 57-65. 

Differences in personality traits were shown in inmates in three levels of penal 
institutions: the industrial school, thestate reformatory, and the state peniten¬ 
tiary. Each group was compared with a corresponding control group in the 
general population. 

273. Horsch, Alfred C., and Davis, R. A. “Personality Traits and Conduct 

of Institutionalized Delinquents,” Journal of Criminal Law and Crimi¬ 
nology, XXIX (July-August, 1938), 241-44. 

Personality traits in delinquents showed little relation to delinquency trends. 

274. Jameson, Augusta T. “Psychological Factors Contributing to the De¬ 

linquency of Girls,” Journal of Juvenile Research, XXII (January, 
1938), 25-32. 

Delinquent girls in a state institution co-operated with the author in studying 
their own delinquency. Reliable data were obtained through a questionnaire 
and autobiographical material. 
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275. Kepiiart, Newell C. “An Experimental Study of the ‘Disorganization’ of 

Mental Junctions in the Delinquent,” Studies in Emotional Adjustment, 
II, 69-96. University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. XV, No. 1. 
Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1938. 

Statistically significant differences in mental traits were found in a comparative 
study of delinquent and nondclinquent children. 

276. Lichtenstein, Maurice, and Brown, Ajtorew W. “Intelligence and 

Achievement of Children in a Delinquency Area,” Journal of Juvenile 
Research, XXII (January, 1938), 1-24. 

Children coming from an area of low economic status were found to be mentally 
retarded, on both verbal and nonverbal material. Placement in school was 
ahead of mental age. 

277. Lunden, W. A. Systematic Source Book in Juvenile Delinquency. Pitts¬ 

burgh, Pennsylvania: University of Pittsburgh, 1938 (revised), Pp. 390. 

A revision of the 1936 book, with added material from the United States and 
Europe. 

278. Marshall, James, and McCooey, Margaret J. (Co-chairmen). Report 

and Recommendations of the Joint Committee on Maladjustment and De¬ 
linquency. New York: Board of Education, 1938. Pp. 128. 

This bulletin describes the interrelations of school and community agencies in 
dealing with maladjustment and delinquency in New York City. 

279. Michaels, Joseph J. “The Incidence of Enuresis and Age of Cessation in 

One Hundred Delinquents and One Hundred Sibling Controls,” Ameri¬ 
can Journal of Orthopsychiatry, VIII (July, 1938), 460-65. 

Intimate relations, which appear to be common indicators of personality dis¬ 
orders, were found between enuresis and delinquency. 

280. Owen, M. B. “The Intelligence of the Institutionalized Juvenile De¬ 

linquent,” Journal of Juvenile Research, XXI (October, 1937), 199-205. 
Forty-three studies chosen from the literature on the subject of intelligence and 
delinquency are listed and summarized statistically, 

281. Speer, George S. “Wishes, Fears, Interests, and Identifications of De¬ 

linquent Boys,” Child Development, VIII (December, T937), 289-94. 
The wishes, the fears, and the interests of a hundred adolescent delinquent boys 
were investigated. 

282. Ter Keurst, Arthur J. “Superstitious Nature of Delinquent and Non¬ 

delinquent Boys,” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XXIX 
(July-August, 1938), 226-40. 

Nondelinquents were found to be less suggestible than delinquents of the same 
age in a state industrial school. 

283. Women and Girl Offenders in Massachusetts. Boston: Massachusetts Child 

Council (41 Mount Vernon Street), 1938. Pp. 48. 
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A thoroughgoing examination of methods employed by the state in dealing with 
women and girl offenders. The need for adequately trained personnel in dealing 
with these cases is pointed out, and recommendations are made for better 
parole supervision. 

284. Woods, Mary Tenison, Juvenile Delinquency: With Special Reference to 

Institutional Treatment. Australian Council for Educational Research 
Series, No. 5a Melbourne, Australia: Melbourne University Press, 
1937. Pp. 80. 

The fundamental causes that produce juvenile delinquency require more 
thoroughgoing study than is ordinarily made. Surveys conducted in institu¬ 
tions in Victoria, New South Wales, and South Australia are summarized. 
Recommendations for diagnosis and treatment are included. 

Superior and Gifted Children' 

285. Eiavood, Mary I. “A Descriptive Study of a Gifted Child,” Pittsburgh 

Schools, XII (May, 1938), 169-73. 

A gifted girl now eleven years of age and in Grade VIII is described. 

286. Hildreth, Gertrude. “Characteristics of Young Gifted Children,” Peda¬ 

gogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, LIII (December, 

1938), 287-311- 

Gifted children ranging in age from three to nine years were found to have five 
times as many favorable traits as average children drawn from the same school 
population and having the same racial background. 

287. Hildreth, Gertrude. “The Educational Achievement of Gifted Chil¬ 

dren,” Child Development, IX (December, 1938), 365-71. 

A controlled study of the achievement of gifted children in elementary-school 
skills, measured by standard tests successively over a period of seventeen years. 

288. Martin, Lewis C. “The Education of Gifted Children,” Journal of 

Exceptional Children, IV (February, 1938), 101, 109. 

Data relating to methods used by public schools in twenty-six American cities 
for the education of gifted children constitute the material presented in this 
report. Class size, per pupil cost, methods of selection, and curriculum modifi¬ 
cations are reported. 

28g, Mary Eleanore, C.S.C., Sister. “Organizing the Curriculum for the 
Bright Pupil,” Catholic School Journal, XXXVIII (November and De¬ 
cember, 1938), 259-60, 293-94;-, XXXIX (January and Feb¬ 

ruary, 1939), 9-10, 40-41. 

These arc the first four in a series of six articles relating to the education of 
gifted children. The characteristics of gifted children arc described, and cur¬ 
riculum objectives for their education are outlined. 

1 See also Item 384 (Hollingworth) in the list of selected references appearing in the 
September, 1938, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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290. Nevill, E. Mildred. “Brilliant Children: With Special Reference to Their 

Particular Difficulties,” British Journal of Educational Psychology, VII 
(November, 1937), 247-5S. 

Summarizes data for seventy-eight gifted childien drawn from a clinic popula¬ 
tion. Superiority was noted in vocabulary, language expression, and alertness. 

291. Noonan, Norma, and Norris, Dorothy E. “Studies of Gifted Children,” 

Journal of Exceptional Children (extra issue), (January, 1938), pp. 46-56. 
This article summarizes the research findings concerning mental, physical, 
social, and emotional traits of gifted children, as well as the findings on school 
administrative procedures and curricular adjustments. 

292. Rigg, Melvin. "A Follow-up Study of Sixteen Superior Students,” 

School and Society , XLVIII (September 24, 1938), 411-12. 

A follow-up study of children who had been found on early tests to be gifted 
revealed children who still rated gifted, who had high personality ratings, good 
school standing, low age at graduation, and who participated actively in school 
activities. 

TRENDS NOTED IN LITERATURE ON THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 

The large number of bulletins and articles in the field of the 
physically handicapped indicates that medical, social, and educa¬ 
tional agencies are active in bringing this field to the attention of 
a large lay group. There are many accounts of city school programs 
covering the various fields of the physically handicapped, and there 
are indications of extensions in rural areas. 

Writers generally stress the need for careful articulation between 
medical and educational programs, particularly in cases of ortho¬ 
pedic, cardiac, speech, and visual disabilities. The need for per¬ 
sonality study and the mental-hygiene approach to the individual 
problem is emphasized again and again. Adequate personality ad¬ 
justment in respect to the handicap is a vital necessity. 

There is increasing acceptance of the responsibility of the regular 
classroom teacher in the recognition of handicaps and prevention of 
problems. This trend is particularly noticeable in the field of speech. 
There are some reports on the preschool child with a handicap, but 
t his area justifies far greater attention than has yet been given it. 
More psychological study is noted in the fields of the blind, the deaf, 
and the speech defective than in the other fields. Vocational guid¬ 
ance is recognized as a challenging problem which needs continued 
study. Inventories and studies in legislation may be noted as a result 
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of the Social Security Act and the introduction of the Pepper Bill 
into Congress. 

Blind and Partially Seeing Children 

293. Davis, Louise F. “The Teaching of Reading to the Visually Handicapped 

Child,” Peabody Journal of Education, XVI (November, 1938), 201-5. 
Describes various types of visual handicaps in school children and teaching 
techniques which meet these handicaps. 

294. Fjeld, Harriett A., and Maxtield, Kathryn E. “Why a Program of 

Research on Preschool Blind Children,” Journal of Psychology, VI 

(July. 1938). 43-68. 

Discusses retardation, nervousness, and personality maladjustments of the 
preschool blind child. Outlines a proposed program of research and describes 
research activities carried on at the Arthur Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, 
Summit, New Jersey. 

295. Hathaway, Winifred. “New Trends in Sight-saving Class Activities,” 

Sight-saving Review, VIII (June, 1938), 106-15. 

Recent medical and optical developments and advances in illumination, in 
auditory aids, and in vocational guidance are discussed. 

296. Hayes, Samuel P. “What Do Blind Children Know?” Teachers Forum 

for Instructors of Blind Children, XT (November, 1938), 22-29, 32. 

The use of information and achievement tests with blind children will give 
evidence of special mistakes and difficulties due to the handicap of blindness 
and will reveal the enriched and supplementary experiences that are needful to 
the child. 

297. Kniewel, Marie C. “Vocational Guidance for Sight-saving Classes,” 

Sight-saving Review, VIII (December, 1938), 277-82. 

Discusses general sources to which the teacher of the sight-saving class may 
refer for vocational information. Attention is called to the cultivation of whole¬ 
some attitudes toward a range of occupations and the analysis of personal 
qualifications for jobs. 

298. Lende, Helga (Editor), What of the Blind? New York: American Foun¬ 

dation for the Blind, Inc., 1938. Pp. x+214. 

This handbook reviews the current philosophy, the history of education of the 
blind, and the problem of their social adjustment. 

299. Maxtield, Kathryn E. “Building a Prereading Vocabulary for Small 

Blind Children,” Teachers Forum for Instructors of Blind Children, XI 
(November, 1938, and January, 1939), 35 - 39 . 43~48, 5 6 - 
Describes an investigation conducted at the Arthur Sunshine Home for Blind 
Babies, Summit, New Jersey, during a period of three and a half years. Vo¬ 
cabulary lists are included. 
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Crippled Children 

300. Chambless, Elizabeth. “Eye and Ear Training for Spastics,” Volta Re¬ 

view, XL (February and March, 1938), 102-4, 12°; 166-68, 184-85. 

A teacher describes the valuable results derived from lip-reading instruction in 
a school for spastic, children. 

301. Crothers, Bronson. “Education of the Handicapped Child,” American 

Journal of Public Health , XXVIII (March, 1938), 340-42. 

Adequate treatment and education of orthopedic children require a close co¬ 
operation between physicians, psychiatrists, psychologists, and teachers, 

302. Lee, John J. “The Training of Teachers for Orthopedic Classes,” Journal 

of Exceptional Children, V (December, 1938), 59-64. 

The general adviser of special education at Wayne University, Detroit, dis¬ 
cusses personal qualifications and experience desirable in teachers of orthopedic 
classes and outlines suitable courses. 

303. Meador, Mildred. “A Public School for the Crippled Child,” Public 

Health Nursing, XXX (August, 1938), 474-77. 

A description of the work for crippled children carried on in the Randall J. 
Condon School in Cincinnati, where the curriculum is an activity program 
based on the needs and interests of the children. 

304. Phelps, Winthrop Morgan. “The Care of Cerebral Palsies,” Crippled 

Child, XV (April, 1938), 153-54. 

Describes a. program carried on at the Children’s Rehabilitation Institute in 
Baltimore, a school for children affected with cerebral palsy who, after a trial 
period of three months, prove to be capable of improving both physically 
and mentally. 

305. Reznikoee, Leon. “Emotional Factors in the Rehabilitation of the 

Physically Disabled,” American Journal of Psychiatry, XCIV (January, 
1938), 819-24. 

The author states that for too long the problem has been approached from the 
physical point of view rather than from the standpoint of the individual’s 
emotional reactions. 

306. Strauss, Marion. “The Spastic in Our Schools,” Crippled Child, XV 

(April, 1938), 160-63. 

Analyzes the problems of the teacher and emphasizes the need for ingenuity in 
guiding the child to help himself. 

307. Walton, Mildred, and Volay, Lillian. “Learning through Play,” 

Crippled Child, XVI (August, 1938), 67-70. 

Describes a variety of games and play that can be used in a hospital class to 
serve many purposes. 
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Deaf and Hard-oi?-I-Iearing Children 

308. Ewing, Irene R., and Ewing, Alex. W. G. The Handicap of Deafness. 

London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1938. Pp. xii+328. 

A detailed account of the educational and the psychological problems of the 
deaf and of the hard-of-hearing, of experimental methods in the measurement 
of residual hearing and the development of its use with hearing aids, of the 
value of lip reading, and of vocational training. The problems at all levels, from 
preschool to adult, arc discussed. 

309. Johnson, Clyde W. "On the Medical Battle-Front,” Volta Review, XL 

(January, 1938), 25-30. 

Presents clearly the recent advances in the medical treatment of deafness. 
Includes a statement of therapeutic measures of proved value. 

310. Kirk, Samuel A. “Behavior Problem Tendencies in Deaf and Hard-of- 

Hearing Children,” American Annals of the Deaf, LXXXIII (March, 
1938), 131 - 37 - 

Reports a study of the ratings of 112 deaf and hard-of-hearing pupils in Grades 
1 -VIII on the Haggcrty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating Schedule. More emo¬ 
tional problems appear in this group than in a group of hearing children. 

311. Lane, Helen Schick. “Measurement of the Mental and Educational 

Ability of the Deaf Child,” Journal of Exceptional Children, IV (May, 
1938), 169-73, 191. 

Reports a psychological testing program at Central Institute for the Deaf, St. 
Louis, Missouri. The results on a series of performance tests designed to 
eliminate language difficulty gave a normal curve of distribution rather than 
the serious retardation reported in other studies. Well-known educational tests 
were used as an aid in helping pupils to approximate normal educational 
progress. 

312. “Proceedings of the Sixteenth Summer Program Meeting of the American 

Association To Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, Pleld in 
Detroit, Michigan, June 27-July 1,1938,” Volta Review, XL (November, 
1938), 617-752. 

The subjects discussed are new trends, developments in better speech, better 
language, the use of hearing aids, and better understanding at home. 

313. Springer, N. Norton. “A Comparative Study of the Psychoneurotic 

Responses of Deaf and Hearing Children,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XXIX (September, 1938), 459-66. 

Comparisons were made between the psychoneurotic responses of hearing and 
of deal children on the Brown Personality Inventory for Children. All groups 
of deaf children received higher neurotic scores than the hearing children. 

314. Stanton, Mildred B. Mechanical Ability of Deaf Children. Teachers 

College Contributions to Education, No 751. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 193S Pp. viii + 66. 
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Reports a matched-group study of the mechanical ability of deaf and hearing 
children of the same age, nationality, and parental occupational level. The 
performance of the deaf hoys is equal to that of the normal boys. Deaf girls 
tend to be inferior. The wide range of ability shown in the tests suggests the 
neecl for individual guidance for deaf pupils. 

315. Timberlake, Josephine B. “So You Are Going To Hear Better,” Volta 

Review, XL (September, 1938), 505-10. 

Reports the development to date in commercial hearing aids and the use of 
word tests in the individual selection of an aid. 

316. Voelker, Charles H. “An Experimental Study of the Comparative Rate 

of Utterance of Deaf and Normal Hearing Speakers,” American Annals 
of the Deaf, LXXX 1 II (May, 1938), 274-84. 

Reports that the deaf speakers studied had 150 per cent slower intonation than 
normal. A fourth of the group used 80 words or more a minute but were 
noticeably slow. 

Delicate Children 

317. Bishop, Louis Faugeres, Jr. “The Child with a Cardiac Handicap,” 

Public Health Nursing, XXX (September, 1938), 513-17. 

A physician advises that all persons who care for children should be on the alert 
for symptoms of chronic rheumatic fever, Every cardiac child should be kept 
within the limits of his reserve energy. 

318. Brown, George Davenport. “The Development of Diabetic Children, 

with Special Reference to Mental and Personality Comparisons,” Child 
Development, IX (June, 1938), 175-84. 

Reports a study of a group of diabetic children to discover influences of the 
physical disorder on physique, intelligence, and personality. No significant 
deviation from the average was found either in the case of siblings or the whole 
group of school children. 

319. Oettinger, Katherine Brownell. “A11 Experiment in Teaching Physi¬ 

cally Handicapped Children at Home,” Mental Hygiene, XXII (April, 

1938), 245- 64. 

Describes in detail a home-teaching project for two hundred children suffering 
from cardiac, orthopedic, and other ailments, winch was carried out by the 
Visiting Nurse Association of Scranton, Pennsylvania, with the assistance of the 
Works Progress Administration. 

320. Robinson, Harold C. “Physical Education of Cardiacs,” Journal of 

Health and Physical Education, IX (May, 1938), 289. 

States need for working out individual programs for cardiac children and gives 
advice to parents and teachers. 

Speech Defectives 

321. Arey, Mabel Louise. “A Diagnostic Profile of the Speech of Children in 

Grades I, II, and III,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXIV (April, 1938), 
265-68. 
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On the premise that speech correction is most advantageous when begun early, 
the author describes a plan of diagnostic testing for all primary pupils in the 
first three grades. 

322. Bender, James F., and Kleinteld, Victor M. Principles and Practices 

of Speech Correction. New York: Pitman Publishing Corp., 1938. Pp. 
xiv-H298. 

Presents a suggested course for teachers of speech correction, with an adequate 
background of information about the psychological and the physiological 
aspects of speech. Discusses analysis and diagnosis of speech disorders and 
their relation to personality. Illustrative aids, a glossary, and bibliographies 
are also included. 

323. Berry, Mildred Freiburg. “The Developmental History of Stuttering 

Children,” Journal of Pediatrics, XII (February, 1938), 209-17, 

Presents data from the medical records of five hundred stuttering and five 
hundred non-stuttering children with respect to prenatal conditions and de¬ 
livery, birth weight, type of feeding, period of breast feeding, walking, and the 
initiation and the development of intelligible speech, 

324. Meader, Clarence L. “New Emphases in Speech Rehabilitation,” Quar¬ 

terly Journal of Speech, XXIV (April, 1938), 233-39 
The author states that a history of the individual to discover factors affecting 
the developing physical aspects of speech is valuable, since all structures and 
processes are determined by the condition of their origin and growth. The 
biological approach is also an aid in interpreting the social problems related to 
speech as an expression of the personality. ' 

325. Nylen, Donald. “Guidance and Speech in the School Program,” Quar¬ 

terly Journal of Speech, XXIV (December, 1938), 603-9. 

Presents the viewpoint that guidance and speech work have a common purpose. 
The thesis is illustrated by a case study of a high-school boy who stuttered. 

326. Stincheield, Sara M., and Young, Edna I-Iill. Children with Delayed or 

Defective Speech. Stanford University, California: Stanford University 
Press, 1938. Pp. xvi+174. 

Presents studies of mental, physical, and hearing tests of preschool children 
■with speech problems. The authors describe a method of aiding speech by a 
psychological and motor-kinesthetic approach. 

327. Van Riper, C. “Persistence of Baby Talk among Children and Adults,” 

Elementary School Journal, XXXVIII (May, 1938), 672-75. 

Gives results of an examination of the records of sixty cases diagnosed as baby 
talkers. Parents and teachers are urged to take steps in the early elimination of 
baby talk. 

328. West, Robert (Editor). Proceedings of the American Speech Correction 

Association, Vol. VIII. Madison, Wisconsin: College Typing Co., 1938. 

Pp. 96. 
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Contains papers by leaders in the field, among them Travis, West, Goldstein, 
Bryngelson, and Bluemel. Some of the subjects discussed are stuttering be¬ 
havior and its prognosis, aphasic learning, and speech spasticity, 

General References 

329. Amoss, Harry. “Special Education in Rural Communities,” Journal of 

Exceptional Children, V (January, 1939), 73-75, 93. 

The provincial inspector of auxiliary classes in Ontario, Canada, describes the 
rural plan for backward, orthopedic, sight-defective, speech-defective, and 
home-bound pupils. This plan cares for the individual pupil wherever he is 
discovered. 

330. Berry, Charles Scott. “Federal Aid for the Education of Physically 

Handicapped Children,” Journal of Exceptional Children, V (November, 
1938), 38-41, 44- 

A well-known authority in the field advocates federal aid and sets forth the 
purposes of the Pepper Bill for federal aid introduced into the Senate in 1937. 

331. Blatjch, Lloyd E. Vocational Rehabilitation of the Physically Disabled. 

Advisory Committee on Education, Staff Study No. 9. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1938. Pp. x-f-102. 

A comprehensive study covering the rehabilitation concept, the evolution of 
federal co-operation, the extent of the program, its methods, procedures, and 
values. One chapter is given over to a description of special services for the 
blind. 

332. Bryne, May E. “Preparing the Handicapped Child To Live,” Public 

Health Nursing , XXX (December, 1938), 734-37- 

The director of special education in Minneapolis, Minnesota, states the phi¬ 
losophy of the school, which recognizes the common needs of all children and 
seeks to provide a program of freedom and security for the individual in the 
setting of the regular school. 

333. Endres, Joseph J. The Education and Care of Physically Handicapped 

Children. Bulletin of the University of the State of New York, No. 1132. 
Albany, New York: University of the State of New York, 1938. Pp. 22. 
Explains the state program, which functions under legal provisions, for the 
education and care of crippled and other physically handicapped children in¬ 
cluded under the Children’s Court Act and the Education Law. 

334. Foster, Emery M., and Martens, Elise IT. “Statistics of Special Schools 

and Classes for Exceptional Children,” Biennial Survey of Education in 
the United States: 1934-36, Vol. II, chap. vi. United States Office of 
Education Bulletin No. 2, 1937. Pp. iv+180 (advance pages). 

Includes a brief section on the status of this educational field, followed by a 
statistical survey (as of 1936) of the education of various types of exceptional 
children in city systems and residential schools. 
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335. Frampton, Merle E., and Rowet.l, Hugh G. (Editors) Education of the 

Handicapped: Vol. I, History. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 
Book Co., 1938. Bp. xii+260. 

This book is the first of two volumes on tire handicapped. It covers the history 
of the movement for care and education of persons who deviate physically, 
mentally, and socially. A forthcoming volume will discuss current education 
and trends. 

336. International Society ior Crippled Children. Digest of Federal and 

Slate Legislation Affecting Crippled Children and the Physically Handi¬ 
capped. Elyria, Ohio: International Society for Crippled Children, 1938. 
Bp. 76. 

A report of the Committee on Legislation, compiled on the basis of information 
submitted by each state and of an analysis of existing federal legislation. It 
is designed to serve as a source of reference in legislative projects. 

337. Linuenau, Dorothea, and Alexander, Carter. "Guide to the Litera¬ 

ture on the Handicapped Child,” Journal of Exceptional Children, V 
(November, 1938), 31-37, 45 - 

The authors have prepared a brief guide to aid school workers in locating the 
sources of practical help in the literature on all types of handicaps. 

338. Martens, Elise II. Occupational. Experiences for Handicapped Adolescents 

in Day Schools. United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 30, 1937. 
Bp. 62. 

Reports a survey in a selected number of cities of provocations! programs for 
the preparation of mentally or physically handicapped children. 

339. Martens, Elise H. Opportunities for the Preparat ion of Teachers of Excep¬ 

tional Children. United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 17, 1937, 
Bp. 58. 

A compilation of data regarding curriculums offered in teacher-training institu¬ 
tions for the preparation of teachers of various types of exceptional children. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

Living and Learning. —Since there have been made available to the public 
all too few chronicles of specific practices in modern elementary schools, educators 
engaged in developing modern programs in their schools will welcome a new' 
publication from the pen of Gertrude Hartman. 1 The book is a description of 
practices in a situation which, on the surface at least, appears to be almost 
ideal. No doubt all elementary-school teachers have at some time dreamed of 
working in a situation where the children came from a “quiet, simple, regular 
life at home”; where the school grounds were sufficiently large to provide plenty 
of play space, woods, lawn, and pools; and where the school building contained 
large, commodious rooms with easy chairs and fireplaces. 

In 1928 at Downers Grove, a suburb of Chicago, the present Avery Coonley 
School was built. Mrs. Coonley, for w'hom the school is named, was one of 
the organizers and is still connected with the school. Some two hundred boys 
and girls are enrolled in this school, which provides for education over a period 
of ten years—two years of kindergarten and eight elementary grades. 

After a detailed description of the school plant, the curriculum pattern is 
revealed. Chapter i, “Learning about Their World,” describes the transition 
from home to school during two years of kindergarten and the study of the 
community by Grades I and II. The six- and seven-year-old children also 
have the responsibility of taking care of the goats and the chickens at the school. 
In these grades, according to the author, a beginning is made in the three R’s. 
Chapter ii, “The Natural Order,” explains the main theme for Grades III and 
IV, namely, the study of the universe and some of the elementary physical 
features of the earth. During the later part of this two-year period a more 
detailed study of geography is included. Chapter iii, “Primitive Life,” relates 
various experiences of Grade V in the study of life of prehistoric man. Chapter 
iv, “Man’s Advancing Civilization,” carries the reader along with Grade VI 
in the growth of civilization as a continuous story from the early Egyptians 
through medieval life. Chapter v, “Our Interdependent World,” describes the 
study of the Industrial Revolution which is made in Grade VII. Chapter vi, 
“Discovering America,” relates the work of Grade VIII, which includes a his¬ 
torical development of the United States. The next three chapters tell of the 
many activities in science, shop, literature, music, and art. Chapter x describes 
briefly “The School Day.” Chapter xi, “The Plome and the School,” gives an 

1 Gertrude Hartman, Finding Wisdom: Chronicles of a School of Today, New York: 
John Day Co., 1938. Pp, xvi+t4.8. $3.00. 
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interesting picture of the friendly relations existing between parents and the 
school. 

The book is profusely illustrated and contains several plates in color. There 
are also many examples of poems and short prose selections written by children 
of various ages. The organization of the entire book is such that the reader gets 
the spirit of the school almost as if he had actually visited this interesting educa¬ 
tional institution at Downers Grove. 

The question arises: How valuable is a description of the Avery Coonley 
School for public-school teachers? No doubt the book will raise the same old 
cry on the part of many, “Yes, they can do this in a private school, but, with 
my large number of pupils coining from many types of homes and with my 
limited equipment, it can't be done.” The book should be a challenge to teachers 
working in situations similar to this Downers Grove School and should cause 
them to resolve to accomplish a higher type of instruction, and it provides 
many illustrations which should be valuable for teachers in public schools that 
are developing modern programs. One significant item to the writer is that, 
with all the fine buildings and equipment and high-type children, the school 
has not gone to the ridiculous extreme of declaring that the curriculum is built 
on the spur of the moment to follow the immediate interests of boys and girls. 
Perhaps John Dewey and Boyd Bode will be pleased to see that there is con¬ 
tinuity in the plan and the experiences for boys and girls enrolled in this school, 
that the teaching is, no doubt, inspirational but not extemporaneous. It may, 
however, be claimed by some that the persons in charge of the Avery Coonley 
School have gone too far in determining just -what the theme for each group 
shall be without permitting much opportunity for variation according to the 
needs and the interests of the children. 

Albion H. Horrall 

San Jose School Department 
San Jose, California 

Arithmetic Becomes a Meaningful Subject. —It is a well-known fact 
that pupils who have failed to gaiu promotion in the grades of the elementary 
school frequently have had trouble with arithmetic. Arithmetic is said to out¬ 
rank all other subjects as a cause of failure. In defense of the children, many 
persons have said that something must be done about arithmetic. The remedy 
which has been adopted in some schools has been simplicity itself. The reason¬ 
ing and the conclusion seem to have run as follows: “Arithmetic causes failures. 
Eliminate or reduce the amount of arithmetic, and you will eliminate or reduce 
the number of failures.” 

It seems probable that some of those who have led the “flight from arithme¬ 
tic” know children better than they know arithmetic and its role in modern 
life, even in child life. Certainly they know children better than they know how 
to teach arithmetic. The trouble seems to lie, not in the fact that arithmetic is 
too difficult for children or that arithmetic is foreign to their lives and interests, 
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but in the fact that arithmetic is often taught so that it fails to have meaning, 
The method has consisted essentially in drilling on isolated elements of skill. 
The learning has been rote learning. 

A reform is under way, and it has already made marked progress in many 
communities and in many schoolrooms. In recent years, particularly in the 
past decade, there has been discernible a new trend. The authors of the set of 
books under review, 1 as indicated by the title which they have chosen, claim 
to have incorporated this trend in their books. In the Preface to the hooks for 
Grades III and IV, they announce their “purpose to make books that would be 
in accord with the unmistakable new trend in arithmetic in the schools” (p. iii); 
and, in the Preface to the books for Grades V and VI, they say that “ ‘New 
Trend’ characterizes a merging, forward-moving group of principles which are 
determining a more rational and more effective teaching of arithmetic” (p. iii). 
There are several important respects, in the opinion of the reviewer, in which 
the authors have been successful. 

One of these has to do with the grade placement of arithmetic topics. A 
convenient example is found in the teaching of the multiplication combinations. 
In their earlier books, called The New Day Arithmetics (1930), all the multiplica¬ 
tion combinations through 9 X 9 are presented in the material designed for use 
in Grade III. In the books under review the third-grade material goes only 
through the s’s (including 9X5 and 5X9). 

Another has to do with the organization and the sequence of steps in de¬ 
veloping the fundamental operations with integers. For example, short division 
in examples with carrying is not introduced until the fifth year, although the 
reviewer wonders why this postponement was not made in 1930, since the 
teaching of long division before short division had been widely recommended 
and had been supported by some experimental evidence at that time. In the 
other direction, considerable elementary work with fractions is done in Grades 
III and IV—a move quite in harmony with children’s abilities, interests, and 
experiences. 

The books abound with helpful, objective aids to learning. In the fifth- 
grade book, page 78, for example, the meaning of 5 multiplied by 4 is shown by 
drawings of four drinking glasses, each half full. There are numerous well- 
drawn diagrams and illustrations of other types, many in color. 

The pupils are urged to be careful and thoughtful as they work examples 
and solve problems. The “steps” in solving division examples include the two 
very important comparison steps, which were omitted in the earlier series, A 
list of problems which is designed to give practice 011 one operation may include 
problems requiring the use of another operation, and the pupil is admonished, 
“Be careful.” 

1 Harry O. Gillet, Thomas J. Durcll, Fletcher .Durell, and Ben A. Sueltz, The New 
Trend Arithmetic: Third Year, pp. xii+306; Fourth Year, pp. xiv+306; Fifth Year, 
pp. xvi+336+xxxii; Sixth Year, pp. xvi+336+xxxiv; Seventh Year, pp. x+372+xxii; 
Eighth Year, pp. x-f-372. New York: Charles E. Merrill Co. 
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A few analyses of sets of practice examples soon convince the reader that 
the authors have built their materials according to a plan which should provide 
systematically for a distribution of practice over the various elements involved. 
There are some minor exceptions, but, in general, practice has been well dis¬ 
tributed, 

New processes are developed meaningfully. For example, multiplication is 
shown to be closely related to addition. This demonstration helps in establish¬ 
ing the meaning of multiplication and makes clear the significance of the opera¬ 
tion of carrying. The meaning of decimal fractions is illustrated with draw¬ 
ings, although illustrations are more frequently used for common fractions than 
for decimal fractions. The application of common fractions to music is an at¬ 
tractive innovation. 

The reviewer believes that there are additional respects in which the new 
trend in arithmetic might have been shown. He believes that zero combina¬ 
tions are introduced prematurely and that zero combinations are permitted to 
occur in isolation in situations in which they would not normally be found. 
The reviewer believes that the addition and the subtraction facts should be 
taught together as teaching units; in these books they are not brought together 
until some time after they have been taught. The least common denominator 
for fractions having denominators with a common factor is found by taking 
cognizance of the common factor. The reviewer questions whether the pupils 
will see why the product of the denominators should be divided by their com¬ 
mon factor. 

Examples provided for practice in division contain far more examples with 
integral quotients than would occur in normal affairs. Furthermore, the re¬ 
mainders are nearly always expressed as fractional parts of the divisor. Of 
course it is true that in the practical situation the remainder sometimes is 
properly expressed merely as a remainder and not in such a form as to make the 
quotient a mixed number. 

Minor slips and irregularities are not numerous. One wonders how the pupil 
is to use a sheet of paper to cover .75 of a square (Sixth Year, p. 6) and why 
such expressions as “Multiply 2 times 225” (Fourth Year, pp. 178, 179) are 
used. In general, however, the books are in good form and good taste. 

This series is not merely a revision of the original series by the same authors. 
Much of the older material has been used in the later series, to be sure; but much 
has been rewritten, there is a different organization, and the suggested methods 
differ. The number of pages has been increased by about 40 per cent. The for¬ 
mat is more attractive, and the illustrations are better. 

One of the striking developments in American education in recent years is 
the development in textbooks. The books under review reflect many of the 
recent improvements. They merit a share of the credit for current educational 
progress. 


Ohio University 
Athens, Ohio 


R. L. Morton 
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Health Education prom a Different Angle.— Nash’s new book 1 of 244 
pages is divided into 12 chapters, a Summary, and an Epilogue. By his clear 
and emphatic discussion of the problems of health and of how to approach them, 
the author shows that he has a wide knowledge of the field of health education. 

The book begins with a discussion of what health really is. Then there is a 
discussion of “The Stroke-Glide of the Human Engine,” in which the author 
explains his concept of the rhythm of activity. He outlines the fundamental body 
needs: nutrition, activity, rest, sleep, and freedom from infection. There is a 
discussion of the elimination of strain (the most common hazard to healthful 
living today), followed by an analysis of “Truths and Part-Truths about 
Health.” 

The author emphasizes the fact that there are certain teachable moments in 
the lives of children and their parents and that in these moments lessons can 
be taught because of a certain receptiveness which may not always be present. 
These moments come (1) when a child exhibits curiosity, (2) when he feels that 
differences make him conspicuous, and (3) when adults become frightened about 
some abnormal signs or symptoms. The book contains excellent discussions of 
fallacies and the ideas which give rise to false impressions concerning health. 

It is strange that people believe many things which, their common sense 
should tell them, either are untrue or are only partly true, for example, that clean 
teeth will not decay, that health results from conforming to a height-weight 
scale, that standing and sitting straight are essential to health, that constipa¬ 
tion in any form means “auto-intoxication,” that the boweb should be kept 
open at all costs, and that exercise prolongs life. The volume under discussion 
should do much toward clearing up some false beliefs which most teachers have 
and which they pass on to children. 

The author concludes his discussion with an outline of what the community 
could do about the promotion of health, and he brings up the problem of uni¬ 
versal medical care—a question engaging many people in debate at present. It 
is futile to recommend removal of infectious drains if the great majority of the 
people simply do not have the necessary funds to pay for the services. When 
education was mostly a private rather than a public function, illiteracy was 
common. The public school has been responsible for universal education. 
Organized medicine or the state will have to provide adequate medical care if 
the goal of universal health education is to be realized. 


University of Cincinnati 


Laurence B. Chenoweth, M.D. 


A Textbook in Science toe Junior High School Pupils. —Science in the 
public schools is thought of as a continuous integrated program that is ap¬ 
proached through environmental situations with which children are familiar. 

1 Jay B, Nash, Teachable Moments: A New Approach to Health. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co., 1938. Pp. x+244. $1.50. 
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It is thought of as a program to help boys and girls gain a new way of looking at 
their common experiences. Pupils are to be trained in interpreting and under¬ 
standing these experiences so that they can use the knowledge gained in solving 
other problems which come up in everyday living. 

It is to meet such an understanding of the school program in science that this 
new book 1 has been written. It is the first book of a three-book series for junior 
high schools and is a part of a more extensive series including books for ele¬ 
mentary-school pupils, as well as junior high school pupils. This book takes its 
departure from the work of the sixth-grade book (Wilbur L. Beauchamp, Mary 
Melrose, and Glenn 0 . Blough, Discovering Our World, Book III. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman & Co.), of which it is a continuation. It has a definite place in 
the scheme of the large series of nine books. 

The teaching materials are organized on the unit-problem plan and have been 
adapted in such a way that teaching and learning are facilitated. Attention of 
pupils is directed toward the development of basic science principles which are 
important in interpreting, understanding, and solving problems common in the 
environment of seventh-grade children. The materials are arranged so that ideas 
are enlarged gradually. This integration is noticeable from unit to unit in this 
particular book, as well as from grade to grade in the series. 

Each unit is introduced by an interesting picture, which, together with an 
excellent descriptive legend, presents the problem of the unit. The picture is 
followed by introductory exercises for helping the pupils check themselves in 
order to discover whether they understand certain large ideas that they will 
need to know as they continue their study, to recall experiences that may be of 
help in the work, and to check the information that they already have about the 
unit. The authors give further direction of work by a section entitled “Looking 
Ahead,” which is intended to give pupils an understanding of what the unit is 
about and why it is interesting. Following this section a number of problems are 
given. For each of the problems, reading materials, experiments, self-testing 
exercises, and a number of additional problems are suggested. A glossary is 
included at the close of the book to give help in pronouncing and understanding 
the scientific terms used in the study. 

A unique feature is the definite provision for training in developing desirable 
scientific attitudes and scientific methods of thinking. In addition, opportunities 
are provided for applying these methods and attitudes in solving everyday prob¬ 
lems and in understanding environmental situations. 

This book is a definite contribution in the field of science in the public 
schools. It is written in an attractive and an interesting style, with a vocabulary 
that is appropriate for seventh-grade children. It is abundantly illustrated by 

1 Wilbur L. Beauchamp, John C. Mayfield, and Joe Young West, Science Problems 
Jor the Junior High School, Hook T. Basic Studies in Science. Chicago: Scott, Foresman 
& Co., 1938. Pp. xii+432. S1.2S. 
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valuable pictures and drawings, which are enhanced by excellent captions. The 
illustrations are an integral part of the text. All teachers of science in junior high 
schools will be interested in this book. 

Florence G. Bili.ig 

Wayne University 
Detroit, Michigan 


A Song Book for Home and School. —With the development of preschool 
education there have appeared a number of books to assist parents and teachers 
in caring for the musical interests and needs of young children. Such is the 
nature of a book recently published. 1 

According to a statement in the Preface, the songs are designed for use by 
parents, teachers, and the little folks themselves. They are the result of the 
author’s experience and are about things which generally appeal to boys and 
girls of preschool and kindergarten age. Among the titles are “My Music Box,” 
“Do You Know?” “My Doggie,” “My Kitty,” “Whirling Leaves,” “The 
Brownies,” “My Rabbit,” “Lovely Things,” “Dolly’s Washday,” “Thank 
You,” “The Ocean,” “The Clock,” “Mr. Snowman,” “Lullaby,” and “The 
Sandman.” The songs are short and simple and employ only a limited number 
of tones. In these respects the material is suitable for beginning vocal work. 
The use of accompaniments easy enough for playing by children or by adults 
with little pianistic skill is commendable and is a plan that others might well 
follow when compiling similar material. The pictures of photographic type that 
appear on each page are a distinctive feature of the book and add to the interest 
of the songs. 

A question might be raised whether children, even at a very early age, do 
not prefer songs of greater musical qualities than those contained in this volume. 
Judged from a musical standpoint, the melodies, on the whole, are uninspired 
and commonplace. Most of the songs have only straight note beats, although 
at times uneven combinations would have been more natural. Some of the 
songs—for example, such songs as “The Clock” and “My Top”—written in 

meter sound more effective when sung in time. Due regard has not always 
been paid to the words when they were set to music. For example, in “Do You 
Know?” and “Thank You” main stress or accent sometimes falls on unim¬ 
portant words. The plan of grouping eighth notes in “On the Slide” would be 
confusing to young or inexperienced players and singers. 

Despite these adverse comments, the book is recommended to parents and 
teachers of young children. Some of the songs are pleasing and will be useful 
in. early training. Physical makeup is attractive. Binding and cover are dur¬ 
able, and paper and print are good. Unfortunately, table of contents,index, and 
page numbers are missing. 

Anne E. Pierce 


University of Iowa 


1 Songs and Pictures for Little Polks. Words and Music by Helen C. Knowles. 
Photographs by Ruth Alexander Nichols. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., Inc., 1938. 
$1-50. 
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AND PRACTICE 

Art Education Today , rp.jp. An Annua] Devoted to the Problems of Art Educa¬ 
tion Sponsored by Members of the Fine Arts Staff of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
i< 339 - Pp- go- $1-25. 

Atyeo, Henry C. The Excursion as a Teaching Technique. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 761. New York: Teachers College, Colum¬ 
bia University, 1939. Pp. vi+226. $2.35. 

Blair, Glenn Myers. Mentally Superior and Inferior Children in the Junior 
and Senior High School: A Comparative Study of 'Their Backgrounds, Interests, 
and Ambitions. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 766. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. Pp. xii+88. $1.60. 

Creative Expression: 'The Development of Children in Art, Music, Literature, and 
Dramatics. Edited for the Progressive Education Association by Gertrude 
Hartman and Ann Shumaker. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: E. M. Hale & Co., 
1939 (second edition). Pp. 350. $2.00. 

Educational Yearbook of llte International Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, rpjS. Edited by I. L. ICandel. New York: Teachers College, Co¬ 
lumbia University, 1938. Pp. xvi-l-400. S3.70. 

Holzinger, Karl ]., and Swineford, Frances. A Study in Factor Analysis: 
The Stability of a Bi-factor Solution. Supplementary Educational Mono¬ 
graphs, No. 48. Chicago: Department of Education, University of Chicago, 
1939. Pp. xii+92. St.oo. 

Jersild, Arthur T., and Fite, Mary D. The Influence of Nursery School 
Experience on Children’s Social Adjustments. Child Development Mono¬ 
graphs, No. 25. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939. 
Pp. xii+u2. $r.6o. 

Kendall, Glenn M. The Organization and Teaching of Social and Economic 
Studies in Correctional Institutions. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1939. Pp. xii+160. $1.85. 

Kinscella, I-Iazel Gertrude, and Tierney, Elizabeth M. Music in the 
Small School. Lincoln, Nebraska: Teachers College and the University Ex¬ 
tension Division of the University of Nebraska, 1939. Pp. viii+176. 

Lombardi, Maryellen Maher. The Inter-Trait Rating Technique. Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 760. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1938. Pp. 100. $1.60. 

Music Education in the Elementary School. Sacramento, California: State De¬ 
partment of Education, 1939. Pp. xvi+152. $1.00. 

Noll, Victor H. The Teaching of Science in Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1939. Pp. viii+238. $2.00. 
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Reed, Homer B. Psychology and Teaching of Secondary-School Subjects. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. Pp. xviii+fi84. $3.25. 

Schools in Small Communities. Seventeenth Yearbook of the American Associa¬ 
tion of School Administrators. Washington: American Association of School 
Administrators, 1939. Pp. 608. $2.00. 

Selected References in Education, 1938. Reprinted from the School Review and 
the Elementary School Journal for January to December, 1938. Supplemen¬ 
tary Educational Monographs, No. 47. Chicago: Department of Education, 
University of Chicago, 1939. Pp. x+222. $0.90. 

Strickland, Ruth G. A Study of the Possibilities of Graphs as a Means of 
Instruction in the First Four Grades of the Elementary School. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 745. New York: Teachers College, Co¬ 
lumbia University, 1938. Pp. viii+172. $1.85. 

Thiele, C. L. The Contribution of Generalization to the Learning of the Addition 
Facts. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 763. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. Pp. viii-fS4.'$1.60. 

Ward, Winifred. Theatre for Children. New York: D. Applcton-Century Co., 
Inc., 1939. Pp. xvi+334. $3.00. 

Williams, John Paul. Social Adjustment in Methodism: The Adjustment of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church to the Changing Needs of Its Constituency, as Il¬ 
lustrated by a Survey of the Opinions of Methodists Living in and near Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 765. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. Pp. x+132. 
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Winslow, Leon Loyal. The Integrated School Art Program. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1939. Pp. xiv+392. $3.30. 

BOOKS PRIMARILY ROB. ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS AND PUPILS 

Coleman, Charles II., and Wesley, Edgar B. America's Road to Now. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1939. Pp. xiv+624-l-xxx. $1.76. 

Gates, Arthur I., Huber, Miriam Blanton, and Peardon, Celeste Co- 
megys. The New Work-Play Books. Basal Readers: OffWe Go (Pre-primer), 
pp. 64, $0.20; Jim and Judy (Primer), pp. 154, $0.72; Down Our Street (First 
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$0.20; Now We Go Again (Supplementary Pre-primer), pp. 48, $0.20; The 
Surprise Box (a Unit Reader), pp. 48, $0.16. Preparatory Books: To Accom¬ 
pany “Jim and Judy," pp. vi+122, $0.32; To Accompany “Down Our Street 
pp. 136, $0.32; To Accompany “WeGrow Up,” pp. 128, $0.32; To Accompany 
“Wide Wings,” pp. 128, $0.32. General Manual by Arthur I. Gates, pp. 88, 
fo.20. Reader-Manuals by Arthur I. Gates, with the assistance of Mary M. 
Bartlett: For “Beginning Days,” “Off We Go,” and “Now We Go Again,” 
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pp. 178, $148; For “We Grow Up,” pp. 216, Si.56; For “Wide Wings’,” 
pp. 190, $1.80. New York: Macmillan Co., 1939. 

Hessler, John C., and Siioudy, IIenuy C. Understanding Our Environment: 
An Introduction to Science. Chicago: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1939. p^ 
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Hill, Howard C., and Anderson, Harold A. Living Together in My Com¬ 
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H . Sanborn & Co., 1939. Pp. 94. 

Thicker than Water: Stories of Family Life, edited by W. Robert Wunsch and 
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Education Association. New York: 1 ). Appleton-Century Co,, Inc,, 1939. 
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Thomson, Willis, and Souba, Jane. Stories , pp, iv-l-264, So.06; A Helping 
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Henry Holt & Co., 1939. 

Turner, C. E. Principles of Health Education. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 
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nia: State Department of Public Instruction, 1939. Pp. 16. 

Education for Traffic Safety. Bulletin 390. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: State De¬ 
partment of Public Instruction, 1939. Pp. 24. 
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Skodak, Marie. Children in Foster Homes: A Study of Mental Development. 
University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. XVI, No. 1. Iowa City, 
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Sobel, Louis H., and Samler, Joseph. Group Methods in Vocational Guidance: 
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New York: Furrow Press, 1938. Pp. 112. $0.75. 
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Educational News and Editorial Comment 

* 

Children in Uniform—The Making or Fascists 

T he London Times Educational Supplement has begun the pub¬ 
lication of a series of letters from special correspondents abroad, 
the purpose of which is to present a survey of the activities and plans 
of foreign school systems. The first of these letters, dealing with 
education in Italy, is of interest to American readers, and we quote 
a large portion of it. This item explains in more detail the plan of 
the recent School Charter, to which reference was made in the April 
number of the Elementary School Journal. 

Italy seems to be following the example of Germany in certain aspects of her 
educational plans. A School Charter for the reform of education, which was 
approved by the Fascist Grand Council on February 15, lays down among other 
changes that labor in all its forms is to be considered a social duty. In all 
schools part of the instruction will take the form of periods of labor, in work¬ 
shops or factories, on land or on sea. The charter, which will be applied be¬ 
tween 1939 and 1941, will attempt to “shorten the distances between social 
classes.”.... 

As Professor Finer rightly remarks, one may say that every school has been 
converted into a subbranch of the Fascist party. The portraits of Duce and 
King, side by side with the crucifix, decorate every room. Every school has a 
flag run up each day to the singing of the Fascist anthem, Each classroom is 
named after a Fascist martyr. There are commemorative altars and marble 
tablets, and a Flame of Remembrance to Fascist martyrs of the neighborhood. 
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The boys mount guard over them on Fascist anniversaries. The school lives in 
a perpetual round of celebrations, songs, parades, and harangues, kept up to 
fever pitch by the local party secretary, the ministry’s inspectors, and the 
organizers of the Association of the Schools. First the Duce, then the Regime, 
then Italy, then the individual Italian, then the rest of the world! 

From the age of six to twenty-one, young Italians are brought up in a heroic 
atmosphere, and the only noteworthy feature of the school, as this has been 
modeled by fascism up to today, is its sporting-military organization. The Opera 
Nazionale Balilla, which the Duce has defined as the “pupil of the Regime’s 
eye” was created in 1926. It ropes in all boys from eight to fourteen years of 
age in the Balilla, and from fourteen to eighteen years of age in the Avanguar- 
disti. Between the ages of eighteen and twenty-one the youths are enrolled 
in the so-called Fasci Giovanili di Combattimento. Those frequenting the uni¬ 
versities have their own special organization called the G.U.F. (Fascist Uni¬ 
versity Groups). The “Fascist Levy,” which is represented as a return to the 
old customs and traditions of the toga virilis, marks the solemn passage from 
the youthful formations of the Balilla, Avanguardisti, and Fasci Giovanili di 
Combattimento to those of the party and of the Militia. Special academies 
have been instituted at Rome and Orvieto to prepare the masters of these 
school barracks, in which a preponderant importance is given to physical train¬ 
ing, military exercises, and parades, 

As to the teaching, this is based on state textbooks, even in private schools. 
These glorify the soldierly and all the heroic virtues: they rewrite history ac¬ 
cording to Fascist views and aim only at exalting to the point of fanaticism the 
national sentiment. The teachers, who in the elementary schools have to wear 
the black shirt during lessons, must, of course, be Fascists, and all that they 
say and do, in school and out of school, is closely watched and noted by func¬ 
tionaries of the party. As Is known, the university professors have since 1932 
had to take the oath of "loyalty to the Regime.” All the teachers and professors, 
divided into five sections, must belong to the Associazione Fascista della 
Scuola, which is presided over by the secretary of the Fascist party. 

The results given by this militarized school have so far not been very good. 
In the middle schools especially, the boys, tired from their military training, 
study little and badly, Unbiased observers agree in stating that there is no 
comparison between the fruits which, from the standpoint of mental education, 
the school gave under the Liberal regime and those which it gives under the 
Fascist regime. In the last few years discontent has been steadily increasing. 
Hence the necessity for a new reform of the school, which has just been intro¬ 
duced by Signor Bottai, minister of education. So far only its fundamental 
principles and broad outlines have been announced. 

Under the reform, which, it is declared, is not a reform in the system but of 
the system, the elementary system is organized as follows: maternal school 
(corresponding to the kindergarten), lasting two years; the true and proper ele¬ 
mentary school, lasting three years; and the labor school, lasting two years. 
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Attendance at the maternal school begins at the age of four; at eleven, years 
the boy has three paths open to him: if he does not intend to go on to higher 
studies, he may enter the professional school (three years) or the technical 
school (two years). If he does intend to continue, he enters the middle school, 
which, unlike the present middle school with its divisions of classical, technical, 
and normal schools, is unified, lasts three years, and has as a basis the teaching 
of Latin, a “factor of moral and mental formation.” The boys leave the middle 
school at fourteen years and may then choose between several paths: the clas¬ 
sical school, which is intended to be reserved only to the most intelligent and 
promising pupils; the scientific school; the normal school, which provides prepa¬ 
ration for higher teaching; the technical-commercial institute. Each of these 
courses lasts five years; that at the institute for agrarian and industrial special¬ 
ists lasts four years. 

This new organization will be effected during the next three years, and will 
follow the principles laid down in the twenty-nine “declarations” or sections 
which form the charter. One of the noteworthy and new features is the intro¬ 
duction of manual labor, which begins in the last two classes of the elementary 
school and continues up to the university, with the object of “educating the 
social and productive conscience which is typical of the corporative order.” 
But what is really noteworthy in the reform is not so much its particular details 
as the general spirit by which it is inspired. 

The Educational Supplement comments editorially on the lesson 
that Englishmen may learn from educational policy in Italy and 
Germany. These comments are as significant for Americans as for 
Englishmen. 

The problem is baffling, as much in the theoretical as in the practical sphere. 
Catchwords will not help, especially where they are political catchwords. There 
is much talk of educating for democracy: but belief in freedom, in government 
by talking, in personal liberty are not the same thing as belief in democracy. 
The former beliefs may furnish a creed and a cause for youth; the latter cannot. 
It makes no appeal to the emotions of the young. It may be that our belief in 
freedom and representative government would be more genuine if, at some 
stage in the education of our youth, they shared a common experience of work 
and discipline, in which class distinctions and regional differences would fall 
away and boys and girls would learn to reconcile respect for human personality 
with the claims of the community. It is this reconciliation that the truly demo¬ 
cratic education must seek. It is doubtful whether it will come in the classroom 
or even in the playing field. It comes sooner in the camp, tlie countryside, the 
ship, and the workshop. It is in their use of such opportunities that the totali- 
tarians have something to teach us. The German labor camp and physical¬ 
training campaign, for example—both offshoots of pre-Nazi Germany are 
among the great educational achievements of the century. Whether they be 
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Italians or Russians, idealists or materialists, these dogmatists know what they 
want, have inspired youth, and have given education a prestige which it cer¬ 
tainly does not enjoy in Whitehall. We need not imitate them; we may adapt 
from them, as they have adapted from us. Whatever we adapt, we shall re¬ 
member that strength of character is not achieved by the enslavement of the 
mind. 

The Problems of Rural Education 
in America and Abroad 

T he problems of rural education are assuming increasing impor¬ 
tance in most of the nations of the world today. As industrial 
development takes place and great urban communities arise, the 
rural hinterland is almost certain to enter a stage of progressive de¬ 
pletion of both its human and its natural resources. If this process 
is allowed to go too far, the whole fabric of the social order is threat¬ 
ened. In all the great industrial, urban civilizations the problem of 
maintaining a balance between rural and urban life, of preventing 
the rural economy and rural institutions from falling into decay is 
pressing. A program of education properly conceived and carried out 
can be made to contribute much to the solution of the problem. 

A recent volume, Educational Yearbook of the International Insti¬ 
tute of Teachers College , Columbia University, 1938, is devoted to a 
discussion of the problems of rural education in the following coun¬ 
tries: Argentine Republic, Australia, Brazil, Canada, China, Czech¬ 
oslovakia, Denmark, England, France, Germany, India, Mexico, 
Norway, and the United States. The following general statement 
with respect to rural education and rural society is quoted from the 
introductory statement of the editor of the yearbook, Professor I. L. 
Kandel, of Teachers College, Columbia University. 

The attention which has been devoted to the problem during recent years 
has been stimulated as much by changes in social and economic conditions as 
by educational considerations. There are few countries that are not affected 
by the phenomenon of a growing exodus from the rural areas. This exodus has 
been increased not only by changes in methods of agriculture, which have made 
the lot of the small farmer increasingly difficult, and by the growing intensity 
of competition in the world-markets, but also by the assumed advantages of 
urban over rural life. 

If little has been done in the way of social legislation to equate rural and 
urban conditions of life, to improve the standards of living and of well-being 
of rural populations, still less may be claimed in the field of education. Com- 
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pulsory education has, it is true, been extended to rural areas in most of the 
advanced countries of the world, but paradoxically enough it has been neglected 
in those countries which have the largest rural populations and it is in these 
countries where the incidence of illiteracy is highest, where the methods of gain¬ 
ing a livelihood are still primitive, and where the standards of living are the 
lowest. But even in many of the countries where compulsory education has 
been enacted, the laws are not enforced because of lack of school buildings and 
shortage of teachers, both due to inadequate methods of financing education. 
Where the state assumes responsibility for the provision and support of educa¬ 
tion, attention is devoted first to the needs of the urban areas, while in countries 
where the responsibility for such provision and support is left to local authori¬ 
ties, these are often too poor to raise sufficient funds for adequate school build¬ 
ings or for the salaries of adequately prepared teachers. Even in a country as 
wealthy as the United States, the taxable property is so unevenly distributed 
that the solution which in the opinion of many is the only one possible is the 
pooling of the resources of the nation as a whole in order to provide federal sub¬ 
sidies to make equality of educational opportunity at all available. 

The availability of funds for the provision and support of rural education 
is not, however, the only cause of its weakness or strength. There are educa¬ 
tional systems in which the central authority virtually assumes complete con¬ 
trol of education, is responsible for the provision of school buildings, and equal¬ 
izes opportunities at least to the extent of appointing to rural schools teachers 
with the same qualifications and preparation as teachers in urban schools. 
Nevertheless the quality of rural education under such conditions is not greatly 
superior to that given, in systems where local control is dominant. The reason 
for this is that it is not enough to assimilate rural to urban school conditions; 
education, if it is to be successful and to have meaning for the pupils concerned, 

must be adapted to the environment in which the pupils live and grow. 

If the principle is sound that the task of modern education is to adapt in¬ 
struction to the abilities and capacities of pupils, to build on the environment 
in which they live, and to extend and enrich that environment, the content of 
a rural education must inevitably be taken from and adapted to the rural en¬ 
vironment. This does not mean a policy of constricting pupils to the environ¬ 
ment in which they happen to be living, but it does mean that the work and 
content of school work must be in a language that has meaning for the learner. 
If rural children are not to be deprived of their right to equality of educational 
opportunity in accordance with their abilities, the difference between a rural 
and urban school should be a difference in methods of approach converging 
ultimately to the same educational ends. It will mean that just as the modern 
urban school should have adequate equipment for a variety of instruction and 
for recreational activities, so the rural school should have corresponding equip¬ 
ment adapted to its needs. A rural school, for instance, which does not have a 
plot of land and domestic animals by means of which the pupils may become 
intelligent about the processes and activities going on around them, cannotprop- 
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erly fulfil its educational task. To initiate pupils in school into these processes 
and activities is not an argument for vocational rural education; it is an argu¬ 
ment for the maintenance of those relations which should exist between school 
and society. Such an approach to the realities of the environment not only 
contributes to a sounder intellectual, emotional, and social education; it pro¬ 
vides a better and more intelligible method for enlisting the interest of parents 
and public in the work of the school than does the somewhat negative functions 
of a school committee deprived of all duties except that of looking after school 
attendance. 

Rural education is discussed in the present volume from so many different 
points of view and from so many different levels of social and cultural conditions 
that almost every issue in a vast and complicated problem is considered. It is 
not suggested that rural education is a unique problem; those who look for first 
principles will find the implication throughout the volume that rural, like all 
the other forms of education, must arise out of and be adapted to the environ¬ 
ment which it serves and at the same time must contribute to raising that en¬ 
vironment to a higher and richer cultural and social level. In this task, however, 
the school must not only have the co-operation but even become the focus of all 
other services devoted to the improvement of the physical, cultural, and eco¬ 
nomic standards of rural communities in the interests of their own as well as 
of national welfare. 

Personal Liability or Principals and Teachers 
tor Injuries Sustained by Pupils 

W ithin recent years the issue of the personal, liability of a school 
principal or teacher for injuries sustained by pupils has been 
raised in more than one state. This issue is of vital importance be¬ 
cause it bears directly on the instructional program of the school. 
If teachers are held personally liable for injuries to pupils, it may 
be expected that they will hesitate to make use of the educational 
facilities in the community which require personal visitation on the 
part of the pupils. Teachers who may wish to take their classes to 
visit the museum, the city hall, the public library, or some other 
social agency in the community simply will not do it in face of a 
possible suit for damages in case a pupil happens to meet with an 
accident. Fortunately the courts have established principles of law 
governing the personal liability of teachers under such circumstances 
which afford almost, if not quite, complete protection. The general 
rule governing the liability of a teacher having the custody of a 
pupil is that the teacher is bound to use reasonable care and dili- 
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gence. What is reasonable care depends on the circumstances of each 
particular case—the age of the pupil, the hazards surrounding the 
activity, and the like. Where a teacher takes the care and the pre¬ 
cautions that a reasonably prudent person would take under similar 
circumstances, there is little probability that a court will hold him 
liable for any accidental injury to a pupil in his custody. 

The Court of Appeals of New York has recently handed down a 
decision which is important in this connection. A pupil who suffered 
an injury in the school building entered a suit for damages against 
the principal personally. In the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court the plaintiff won, but on appeal the judgment was reversed. 
The opinion of the Court of Appeals is quoted in its entirety . 1 

Plaintiff, a girl fourteen years of age, was a pupil in a public school in New 
York City of which Defendant Burger was principal. While descending an out¬ 
side stairway of the school with her class, which consisted of twenty-four or 
twenty-five children, and as she reached the third or fourth step from the yard, 
one of the boys in the class, running down the stairway, collided with her and 
caused her to fall and to sustain injury. The complaint is based upon “defend¬ 
ant’s negligence in allowing overcrowding to take place and to permit roughing 
by large boys, wholly without any supervision whatsoever.” The girls first 
descended the stairway and the boys followed, running down and passing the 
girls. The Appellate Division, in affirming the judgment against this appellant, 
held that a question of fact was presented whether he was negligent in failing 
to promulgate more adequate regulations for the safety of the pupils. The 
teacher who exercised direct supervision over this class at the time of the acci¬ 
dent is the defendant Loretta I. Delaney, concerning whom the Appellate Divi¬ 
sion holds: “There was no proof of negligence on the part of the teacher.” (255 
App. Div. 786, 6 N.Y.'S. [2d] 921, 922.) 

Following is a summary of the evidence of supervision by Appellant Burger: 
“{A) In supervising the teachers: (1) He held regular conferences with his thir¬ 
ty-four teachers. Egress and ingress of pupils, dismissal of classes, and safety 
contrivances were discussed and rules were laid down. Each conference lasted 
one hour; (2) He established the rule that the teacher was to see to the entire 
dismissal of her class; (3) He directed teachers to place themselves in ‘strategic’ 
positions during dismissals; (4) He instructed teachers, in the use of their dis¬ 
cretion as to being in the lead, or in the middle or in the rear of the class, ac¬ 
cording to where she would find the greater control of the class; (5) He in¬ 
structed teachers to admonish pupils against jostling and any other behavior 
not conducive to their safety. (B) In supervising the school as a whole: (1) He 

1 Thompson et al. v. Board of Education of City of New York et al., 19 N.E. (2d) 
796. 
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personally observed dismissals; (2) He regularly inspected the stairways and 
corridors; (3) He shut down stairways he found unsafe until repaired; (4) He 
directed the children to go down that stairway which gave promptest and safest 
egress; (s) He forbade the use of outer stairways in inclement weather; (6) He 
followed the general course of practice in all well-regulated schools. (C) In 
supervising the class in which the plaintiff was a pupil: (1) He placed a mature 
teacher of twenty-nine years' experience in charge; (2) He limited this class to 
only twenty-five pupils whereas the other two classes in the same grade had 
thirty-seven pupils each; (3) He modified the program of this class to avoid the 
loss of time because these pupils were behind in their studies, having missed 
work through absence, illness, or change of school; (4) He provided, for this 
class, almost the private use of a stairway avoiding the heavy traffic on the 
common inside stairway. ( D ) In supervising the pupils: (x) He personally ad¬ 
monished children whenever he saw any unruliness on exits, talking to them in 
his own office; (2) He spoke to the teacher when lie was not satisfied with the 
dismissal; (3) He sent for the parent to come to his office, whenever any child 
needed such co-operation.” 

There were about fifteen girls and nine boys in the class. Plaintiff testified 
that there was a double line of girls who first descended and the boys followed. 
The teacher, the defendant Miss Delaney, testified that she took the girls out 
to the first landing, looked over the rail of the landing and saw the head of the 
column reach the ground. Then she walked part way down with the boys who 
were going down in an orderly way. She noticed that one of the boys was missing 
and went back to get him. It was while she was thus temporarily absent that 
the accident occurred. 

From the evidence in the case the fact seems certain that Defendant Burger, 
the principal, exercised such general supervision as was possible. The teacher 
was competent, and the court below absolved her from the charge of negligence. 
Appellant could not personally attend to each class at the same time, nor was 
any such duty imposed upon him. (Peterson v. City of New York , 267 N.Y. 
204, iq6 N.E. 27; Curcio v. City of New York, 275 N.Y. 20, 24; g N.E. [2d] 760.) 

The judgments should be reversed and the complaint dismissed, with costs 
in all courts. 

A similar case came before the Supreme Court of Michigan in 
1936. In a regularly required course in nature-study the teacher 
directed a pupil to water some plants. The pupil fell and was in¬ 
jured on the glass of the broken container. The court, in refusing 
damages against the teacher, took a position which most courts 
would no doubt follow. It said in part: 1 

We have reviewed the record in this case and find no testimony tending to 
establish even ordinary negligence. The act which plaintiff was requested or 

1 Gaincott v. Davis, 281 Mich. 515, 27s N.W. 229. 
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directed by defendant to perform was in the regular course of the school 
activities. There was nothing in the nature of the act itself or the instrumentali¬ 
ties with which plaintiff was permitted to perform the act which would lead a 
reasonably careful and prudent person to anticipate that the child’s safety or 
welfare was endangered in the performance of the act. The mere fact an acci¬ 
dent happened, and one that was unfortunate, does not render defendant 
liable. 

“In the case of conduct merely negligent the question of negligence itself 
will depend upon the further question whether injurious results should be ex¬ 
pected to flow from the particular act. The act, in other words, becomes negli¬ 
gent, in a legal sense, by reason of the ability of a prudent man, in the exercise 
of ordinary care, to foresee that harmful results will follow its commission.” 
C Drum v. Miller , 135 N.C. 204, 47 S.E. 421.) 

At least in a limited sense the relation of a teacher to a pupil is that of one 
in loco parentis. We are not here concerned with the law applicable to punish¬ 
ment of a pupil by a teacher; but rather with the law applicable to the duties 
of a teacher in the care and custody of a pupil. In the faithful discharge of such 
duties the teacher is bound to use reasonable care, tested in the light of the 
existing relationship. If, through negligence, the teacher is guilty of a breach 
of such duty and in consequence thereof a pupil suffers injury, liability results. 
It is not essential to such liability that the teacher’s negligence should be so 
extreme as to be wanton and wilful. 

As hereinbefore noted, a thorough review of this record fails to disclose any 
testimony leading to establish actionable negligence on the part of the de¬ 
fendant. 

One other case which was decided by the Appellate Court of 
Indiana in 1936 may also be cited in this connection. A pupil was 
injured in a fall from a slide which was part of the playground equip¬ 
ment of the school. Action for damages was brought against the 
superintendent of schools and the athletic director, the contention 
being that both were negligent in the construction and the mainte¬ 
nance of the slide. The court refused damages, saying in part: 1 

Of course, the teachers (the superintendent and coach) cannot be liable 
unless it be shown that they individually were guilty of the active negligence 
which caused the wrong. There is no evidence that they did or failed to do any 
act which was directly responsible for the injury. There is no showing that it 
was the duty of any one of the three to make a daily or periodical inspection 

of this particular slide or playground equipment.Even though they should 

be guilty of negligence, whether or not the law provides a remedy is still another 
question and not before us here. 

■ Medsker el al. v. Etchison, 101 Ind. App. 369, 199 N.E. 429. 
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Second Annual Conference on Reading 

T he second annual conference on reading at the University of 
Chicago was announced briefly in the May number of the 
Elementary School Journal. The conference will be held in Mandel 
Hall, June 21-24, inclusive. The central theme of the conference is 
“Taking Inventory of Recent Developments in Reading.” A copy 
of the program follows. 

Wednesday Morning, June 21 

General Session: “The Expanding Role of Reading in General Education,” 
William S. Gray, Professor of Education, University of Chicago 
“The Relation of Reading to the School Curriculum,” Bess Goodykoontz, As¬ 
sistant Commissioner of Education, United States Office of Education 

Sectional Meetings: “The Development of Basic Reading Attitudes and 
Habits” 

1. Elementary School 

a) “Current Issues Relating to Basic Instruction in Reading,” Bernice E. 
Leary, Research Specialist in Reading, University of Chicago (Summer, 
1939 ) 

b) “Characteristics of a Sound Basic Reading Program,” Gertrude Whipple, 
Associate Professor of Education, Wayne University, and Supervisor of 
Reading, Detroit Public Schools 
2. High School and Junior College 

a) “The Relation of Language Arts to the Improvement of Reading,” 
Evalyn Bayle, Head of English Department (1929-38), Oberlin High 
School, Oberlin, Ohio 

b) “The Reading Program at Stephens College,” Roy Ivan Johnson, Direc¬ 
tor of the Division of Skills and Techniques, Stephens College, Columbia 
Missouri 

Wednesday Afternoon, June 2r 

General Session: “The Semantic Approach to Meaning and Its Application 
to Various Levels of General Education,” Paul B. Diederich, Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor of Education, University of Chicago 

Sectional Meetings: 

1. Primary Grades 

a) “Reading Readiness,” Ethel Mabie Falk, Formerly Director of the Cur¬ 
riculum, Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 
b) “Developing Meaningful Concepts in Reading,” Grace E. Storm, As¬ 
sistant Professor of Kindergarten-Primary Education, University of Chi¬ 
cago 
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2. Intermediate Grades 

a) “Organizing Basic Instruction in Reading According to the Levels of 
Achievement of Pupils,” Mary L. Starkey, Assistant Principal, Junior 
High School, and Supervisor of Reading, Sandusky, Ohio 

b) “Enlarging and Enriching Meaning Vocabularies in Reading,” Delia E. 
ICibbe, Supervisor of Elementary Education, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 

3. High School and Junior College 

a) “The Basic Division of the Kinds of Reading,” Mortimer J. Adler, As¬ 
sociate Professor of tire Philosophy of Law, University of Chicago 

b ) “The Three-Year Program of Reading, Writing, and Criticism in the 
College, the University of Chicago,” Cecil F. Denton, Teacher of Eng¬ 
lish, University High School, University of Chicago 

Wednesday Evening, June 21 

Round-table discussion of basic reading problems under the direction of 

William S. Gray. Questions and controversial issues proposed by members of 

the conference -will be discussed from the platform by the speakers of the day 

and by others and will be supplemented by contributions from the audience. 

Thursday Morning, June 22 

General Session: “The Nature and Causation of Disabilities in Reading,” 

IYalter F. Dearborn, Professor of Education, and Director of the Psycho- 

educational Clinic, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 

Sectional Meetings: 

1. Elementary School 

a) “The Diagnostic and Remedial Procedures of an Adjustment Teacher,” 
Thelma F. Hicks, Adjustment Teacher, Amelia Dunne Hookway School, 
Chicago, Illinois 

b ) “Types of Deficient Readers and Their Treatment,” Helen M. Robinson, 
Superintendent and Psychologist, Orthogenic School, University of Chi¬ 
cago 

c) “Methods and Devices in Remedial Reading,” Augusta Jameson, Psy¬ 
chologist, Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago, Iliinois 

2. High School and Junior College 

a) “Provisions for Poor Readers in the Riverside-Brookfield High School,” 
Dale B. Vetter, Teacher of English and Remedial Reading, Riverside- 
Brookfield High School, Riverside, Illinois 

b) “The Remedial Program of Armour Institute,” Anna C. Orcutt, Psycholo¬ 
gist, Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago, Illinois 

c) “Recent Experimental Studies in Remedial Reading,” Guy T. Buswell, 
Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Chicago 
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Thursday Afternoon, June 22 

General Session: “Remedial Reading: Case Histories and Recent Experi¬ 
mentation,” Walter F. Dearborn, Professor of Education and Director of 
the Psycho-educational Clinic, Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 

“The Interest Factor in Remedial Reading,” Paul A. Witty, Professor of Edu¬ 
cation, Northwestern University 

“The Organization of Remedial Facilities in a School System,” Alathena J. 
Smith, Psychologist and Case Worker, Public Schools, Shorewood, Wis¬ 
consin 

Demonstration of instruments used in diagnosis and remediation, William S. 
Gray and Helen M. Robinson 

Thursday Evening, June 22 

“Emotional Disturbances and Reading Disability,” Mandel Sherman, Asso¬ 
ciate Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Chicago 
“Visual Difficulties and Reading Disability,” Louise Farwell Davis, Director 
of Research, National College of Education, Evanston, Illinois 

Friday Morning, June 23 

General Session: “Current Issues Relating to Reading in the Various Cur¬ 
riculum Fields,” Ernest Horn, Professor of Education, University of Iowa 

Sectional Meetings : 

1. Primary Grades 

o) “Reading in an Integrated Guidance Program,” Ethel Kawin, Director 
of Guidance, Public Schools, Glencoe, Illinois 
b ) “Reading To Promote Literary Appreciation,” Laura Oftedal, University 
Elementary School, University of Chicago 

2. Intermediate Grades 

a) “Guidance in Reading in Elementary Science,” Bertha M. Parker, Teach¬ 
er of Science, Laboratory Schools, University of Chicago 

b) “Three Problems in Reading Social-Studies Materials,” Mary G. Kelty, 
Author and Specialist in the Social Studies (Intermediate Grades), Chi¬ 
cago, Illinois 

3. High School and Junior College 

a) “Reading Problems in the Field of English,” Wilfred Eberhart, Assistant 
Professor of Education, University of Chicago 

b ) “Types of Reading Guidance Essential in Mathematics,” Maurice L. 
Hartung, Assistant Professor of Education, University ol Chicago 

Friday Afternoon, June 23 

General Session: “Relationships between Reading and Other Aids to Learn¬ 
ing,” Edgar Dale, Associate Professor of Education, Ohio State University 
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Sectional Meetings: 

1. Primary Grades 

a) “Reading To Promote Understanding in the Social Studies,” Hannah M. 
Lindahl, Supervisor of Elementary Education, Public Schools, Misha¬ 
waka, Indiana 

b) “Reading To Promote Understanding of Elementary Science Units,” 
Glenn O. Blough, Teacher of Science, Laboratory Schools, University of 
Chicago 

2. Intermediate Grades 

a) “Cultivating Reading Abilities in Arithmetic,” Harry O. Gillet, Principal, 
University Elementary School, University of Chicago 

b) “Reading Problems in Geography,” Edith P. Parker, Assistant Professor 
of the Teaching of Geography, University of Chicago 

3. High School and Junior College 

a) “Promoting Good Habits of Reading in the Social Sciences,” Ernest 
Horn, Professor of Education, University of Iowa 

b) “Promoting Growth in Reading and Study in Science,” Wilbur L. Beau¬ 
champ, Assistant Professor of the Teaching of Science, University of 
Chicago 

Friday Evening, June 23 

Round-table discussion of reading problems in the various curriculum fields 
under the direction of William S. Gray. Questions and controversial issues pro¬ 
posed by members of the conference will be discussed from the platform by the 
speakers of the day and by others and will be supplemented by contributions 
from the audience. 

Saturday Morning, June 24 

General Session: “Current Issues Relating to the Development of Reading 

Interests and Tastes," Dora V. Smith, Professor of Education, University 

of Minnesota 

Sectional Meetings: 

1. Elementary School 

a) “Adjusting Books to Children’s Interests and Abilities,” Bernice E. 
Leary, Research Specialist in Reading, University of Chicago (Summer, 
1939 ) 

b ) “Problems of Reading Guidance,” Dora V. Smith, Professor of Educa¬ 
tion, University of Minnesota 

2. High School and Junior College 

a) “The Function of Reading Guidance,” Dora V. Smith, Professor of Edu¬ 
cation, University of Minnesota 

b) “The Reading of Newspapers and Magazines,” Edgar Dale, Associate 
Professor of Education, Ohio State University 
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Saturday Afternoon, June 24 

Sectional Meetings: 
x. Elementary School 

“The Functioning Elementary-School Library,” Nora E. Beust, Specialist 
in School Libraries, United States Office of Education 
2. High School and Junior College 

“The Functioning Library in High Schools and Colleges,” C. Irene Hayner, 
University of Illinois Library School 

General Session : “Summary of the Conference” 

General Sessions, William S. Gray 
Primary-Grade Level, Grace E. Storm 
Intermediate-Grade Level, Bernice E. Leary 
High-School and Junior-College Levels, Edgar Dale 

Who’s Who tor June 
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OF INSTRUCTION IN READING 
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* 

P revious to the year 1935 field service in the Iowa State Depart¬ 
ment of Public Instruction was organized largely as an inspec- 
tional service. The work of each of the field men was then confined 
to types of schools, there being an inspector of consolidated schools, 
an inspector of mining-camp schools, an inspector of normal-training 
schools, an inspector of approved tuition schools, and an inspector 
of rural schools. Each worker served the state as a whole in the par¬ 
ticular type of schools for which he or she was responsible. Beginning 
in 1935 this field service was reorganized on a regional basis, and 
each worker was made responsible for all types of schools within the 
counties in a given area—approximately a fourth of the state in each 
case. This arrangement applied to all field workers except the nor¬ 
mal-training supervisor and the rural-school supervisor, both of 
whom continued on the old basis. 

The purpose of this reorganization was to limit the extent of the 
territory covered by each worker, to fix more definitely the responsi¬ 
bility of each worker with reference to the territory covered, and 
to render a different type of service than had previously been given. 
Because of the limitation and the careful definition of his territory, 
each worker had a keener sense of responsibility for his schools. This 
arrangement also made it possible for each worker to centralize his 
efforts and thus give more attention to the improvement of instruc¬ 
tion on both a county-wide and a regional basis. 

During the school year 1935-36 the regional supervisors, in con¬ 
nection with their regular visitation work, gave much attention to 
classroom instruction. A half-day was spent in visiting each school, 
and a large part of this time was devoted to classroom visitation. 
Particular notice was given to the nature of the supervisory pro- 
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gram, and careful observations were made concerning the nature of 
the classroom instruction. In the smaller schools it was possible to 
spend time in the classroom of each teacher, while in the larger 
schools the rooms which were visited were selected at random. The 
supervisors also spent much time in conference with the superin¬ 
tendents and with some of the teachers in each system, in order to 
get a better understanding of the supervisory program. 

As a result of these observations and conferences, some definite 
conclusions were drawn with respect to what should be done to bring 
about improvement in the instructional program in the elementary 
grades. Chief among these was the need for a concentrated drive on 
the functional development of work-type reading skills in the con¬ 
tent subjects in the intermediate grades. There appeared to be an 
almost universal lack of understanding of the real purpose of work- 
type readers in the reading program and a still greater lack of under¬ 
standing of the functional value in the content subjects of the skills 
that these readers are designed to develop. There also appeared to 
be three important inhibiting factors so far as the functional use of 
these skills was concerned: (i) a lack of understanding on the part 
of the teachers of how to develop and use these skills, (2) the lack of a 
supervisory program dealing with the problem, and (3) the lack of a 
flexible organization within the system to provide for supervised 
study. 

A PLAN 03 ? ATTACK 

For attack on the problem from the viewpoint of the State De¬ 
partment, it was necessary to think in terms of the county as a unit, 
since the funds available for improvement of instruction in this state 
are administered through the office of the county superintendent. 
Consequently the program was organized to function as a county¬ 
wide plan rather than as a state-wide plan. In some counties the 
program involved both city schools and rural schools, while in others 
only the city schools participated. 

Since this attack was the first attempt in the state to develop such 
a reading program, it was necessary to plan carefully a testing and a 
remedial procedure, the results of which could not be questioned 
from the standpoint of accuracy and validity. The plan called for 
the administration of the Iowa Siient Reading Tests in the spring of 
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1936. During the school year 1936-37 a remedial program was car¬ 
ried out which was planned by the State Department and which was 
administered through the county superintendent and the city super¬ 
intendents in the counties involved. The remedial program was to 
be followed in the spring of 1937 by the administration of the op¬ 
posite form of the same test as a check on the effectiveness of the 
procedure. 

It was thought best not to attempt, at first, to carry the plan out 
in too many counties. Consequently three counties were selected 
from northeast Iowa and three from northwest Iowa. 

A CO-OPERATIVE ENTERPRISE 

In order that the reliability of the results of the program would be 
accepted without question, arrangements were made to have the 
tests administered and scored by disinterested, competent parties. 
The Extension Service at Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, provided skilled educators, with extensive experience in the 
testing field, who administered the tests in all the schools. This same 
department also provided the scoring service. The tests were both 
administered and scored by the same disinterested parties for all the 
schools involved in each region. The Extension Service at the Uni¬ 
versity of Iowa also assisted by doing all the statistical work and by 
preparing a report of results by counties. These services relieved the 
State Department of all responsibility so far as the testing and 
the statistical treatment of the data were concerned. The time of 
the department workers was thus freed for the development of a 
remedial program. 

THE REMEDIAL PROGRAM 

The initial step in the remedial program was to hold a county¬ 
wide meeting of the teachers from all schools in the county who were 
responsible for the grades involved. The work covered Grades IV- 
VIII in northeast Iowa and Grades IV-VI in northwest Iowa. 

At this meeting the nature of the remedial program was carefully 
explained, and the initial remedial material was distributed. On the 
basis of the statistical returns from the University of Iowa, large 
profile charts for each grade in each school were prepared. These 
profiles, based on the average of the class for each part of the test, 
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were large enough to be read at some distance. They were specially 
prepared enlargements of the individual pupil profiles provided on 
the back of the test booklet. The statistical report, the class profile, 
and the test booklets with the individual profiles were distributed at 
this meeting, and some time was spent in interpreting for the 
teachers the results of the tests. The presentation of the test results 
served as a basis for outlining the remedial program which was to 
follow. The details of this program had been worked out during the 
summer months by the regional supervisors in the regions involved. 

The core of the remedial program was based on a careful analysis 
of the work-type readers in common use in the state. This analysis 
was organized around the four major silent-reading abilities involv¬ 
ing the skills required in comprehending what is read, organizing 
what is read, remembering what is read, and locating information. 
Several sets of work-type readers were analyzed. Under each ability 
the various skills were listed, and under each skill teaching pro¬ 
cedures for developing the skill were described. A twelve-page out¬ 
line was prepared, which, among other things, included a motivation 
chart with space for listing the names of those pupils who had be¬ 
come proficient in the application of a certain skill to their daily work. 

The vital part of this remedial program was centered in the idea of 
making these skills function in the content subjects. The program 
was designed, therefore, for the purpose of getting teachers to pre¬ 
pare their own remedial exercises in those subjects. At the same 
time the teachers were encouraged to carry on the regular work-type 
reading program in that part of the reading period, and the im¬ 
portance of carrying these skills over into the content subjects was 
emphasized. 

Supplementing the circulars which have just been described, a set 
of sample exercises was prepared to illustrate how the suggestions 
made in the circulars could be put into practice. These sample exer¬ 
cises were based on textbooks in use in the state in the fields of his¬ 
tory and geography. This material was illustrative of the types of 
exercises that a teacher would prepare for a supervised-study period. 
Therefore, the importance of flexibility in the organization of the 
school to provide longer periods for supervised study was stressed, 
even though the study periods might come at less frequent intervals. 
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The remedial material distributed at the initial meeting consisted 
of the analysis of work-type readers and the sample exercises to ac¬ 
company this analysis, together with the test results and the pro¬ 
files previously described. Ample time was taken to explain the ma¬ 
terial, and teachers and superintendents were given an opportunity 
to raise questions. 

DEMONSTRATORS USED 

After this meeting an extension worker from the Iowa State 
Teachers College at Cedar Falls, Iowa, spent a half-day in each 
school demonstrating the use of the remedial material. In his demon¬ 
strations he used exercises which he had prepared in the fields of 
history and geography and which were based on the analysis of the 
work-type readers previously described. Seventeen type lessons were 
prepared. Copies of each were left with the teachers, and as many 
of them were demonstrated as time would permit. The demonstra¬ 
tion work was entirely confined to sixth-grade pupils. Usually ar¬ 
rangements were made so that all other teachers on the elementary- 
school staff could observe the demonstration. After the demonstra¬ 
tion a conference was held at which the teachers were given oppor¬ 
tunities to raise questions. Some time was also taken to emphasize 
important points which should be stressed in the program. 

After these meetings two circulars were mailed to the superin¬ 
tendent in each school in sufficient number to provide each teacher 
with copies. One of these gave suggestions for developing speed and 
comprehension in work-type reading. The necessary steps for devel¬ 
oping exercises of this kind were described, and suggestions for 
progress charts were included so that these exercises could be given 
at regular intervals and the progress of each child charted. The sec¬ 
ond circular consisted of a summary of the points to be stressed in 
the program and included a list of needed equipment. The points 
discussed were the use of single copies of readers for audience read¬ 
ing, the use of sets of work-type readers, the place of the content- 
subject textbooks in the program, the use of the sample exercises 
keyed to the analysis, the use of the motivation charts, a discussion 
of a time schedule to provide for directed study, and the use of the 
differentiated assignment to care for individual differences. In addi- 
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tion, a section was also devoted to a discussion of the place of the 
workbook in this remedial program. This section was included in 
reply to the protest from some teachers that the workbook could be 
used to displace the remedial program. 

FOLLOW-UP PROGRAM 

Later in the year two questionnaires were prepared, one to be 
answered by classroom teachers and the other to be answered by the 
superintendent. The first was used to secure from the teachers re¬ 
ports of their progress and to give them opportunity to list the prob¬ 
lems with which they were having trouble. In the case of the super¬ 
intendents the intent of the questionnaire was to obtain informa¬ 
tion about what they were doing in a supervisory way and also to 
give them opportunity to list their supervisory problems. Approxi¬ 
mately 90 per cent of these inquiries were returned. 

The information on these questionnaires provided the basis for a 
follow-up program, and another county-wide meeting was held in 
each county. At this meeting a classroom teacher demonstrated how 
the work-type reading skills might be developed in connection with a 
unit assignment in sixth-grade history. For this purpose use was 
made of the last unit in the sixth-grade state course of study in 
upper-grade history dealing with old-world backgrounds. The dem¬ 
onstration, lasting about an hour, was put on at a general meeting 
before all the teachers in the county involved in the program. The 
unit was prepared in mimeographed form and included a list of ob¬ 
jectives for teacher and pupils, a motivation narrative, a list of 
study skills to be developed, a vocabulary list to be developed from 
the context, and a list of study exercises dealing with the academic 
phase and another dealing with the activities phase. The unit was 
also organized to provide for the individual differences in the group. 

In addition to the demonstration meeting, additional meetings 
were held, one for the teachers and one for the superintendents. 
These meetings were held simultaneously and were organized as 
panel discussions. The topics were selected and assigned on the basis 
of the questionnaire returns. The emphasis in the teachers’ meeting 
was on the remedial program, while the superintendents’ meeting 
dealt with the problems of supervising the program. 
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After the panel discussion in the superintendents’ meeting, the 
regional supervisor presented a suggestive supervisory bulletin 
which the superintendents might use in their own systems. It con¬ 
tained suggestions for a program covering a six-week period, with 
definite proposals for administering the program. 

No further effort was made by the State Department to present 
remedial material or suggestions of a supervisory nature. Each 
school continued with its own program without interference until 
early in April, when the retest was administered to measure the 
progress made. These tests were again administered by the same 
extension worker from Cedar Falls and were scored by the same 
group who had scored the pretests. The same service for statistical 
treatment of the results was provided by the Extension Service of 
the University of Iowa. 

In order to obtain information relative to the effectiveness of this 
program, the research department worked out a frequency distribu¬ 
tion of the scores for the three counties in northeast Iowa. The scores 
were carefully checked to make sure that only the scores of pupils 
who had taken both tests were included. In other words, the scores 
in both frequency distributions in each grade are for identical pupils. 

Table 1 indicates the results of the pretest and the final test for 
the four upper grades in the town, city, and consolidated schools in 
three counties in Iowa. The pretest was given during the first week 
in May in two counties and in the latter part of September in one 
county. The final test was administered in the first week in April. 
The average time elapsing between tests was approximately ten 
months, while the actual school time was less than eight months. 
The actual working time for remedial instruction was six months. 

For Grade V a growth in reading age of twenty-one months is 
indicated; for Grade VI, twenty-one months; for Grade VII, eight¬ 
een months; and for Grade VIII, nine months. A normal gain for 
each would be approximately nine months as indicated by the norms 
on the test. The “percentages of normal gain” shown in the table are 
based on the actual amount of school time elapsing between tests. 
The significance of the results obtained is clearly indicated by the 
high critical ratios, which indicate that the differences are real and 
are not due to chance. The standard deviations show great variabil- 
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ity in the groups tested. The fact that the range of variability in¬ 
creased in the final test would indicate that the superior, as well as 
the average and the inferior, pupils profited from the work. 

TABLE 1 


results in Grades V-Vlil on comprehension tests (1-5) of Iowa Silent 
Reading Tests Given in City, Town, and Consolidated 
Schools of Three Iowa Counties in 1036-37 



Grade V 
(.3 75 Pupils) 

Grade VI 
(43 t Pupils) 

Grade VII 
( 43 S Pupils) 

Grade VIII 
(411 Pupils) 

Mean score: 

49.89 

82.39 

70.46 
no.59 







32.50 

180 

40 .I 3 

19 1 



Percentage of normal gain. . . 

Standard deviation: 


27 S« 

34.20 

30.22 

33-14 

31 .60 


31.41 



Critical ratio /\ . 

16.41 

IC ).02 

12.9s 

8 . go 

Reading age (in years and 
months): 






11-9 

13-0 

13-6 

H -3 



1-9 


1-6 


Reading grade: 




79 

8.9 



7.6 





Difference. 

1-4 

i -7 


I .0 




EXPANDED PROGRAM IN 1937-38 

The results obtained in this initial effort encouraged the State 
Department to make the program available on a state-wide basis in 
the year 1937-38. It was impossible to provide the same detailed 
services from the Extension Service at Iowa State Teachers College 
and the University of Iowa that had been previously provided. 
Because a large number of schools was involved and also because the 
program was made available to the rural schools, such detailed 
services were impractical. However, valuable assistance was given 
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by the Extension Division of Iowa State Teachers College through 
schools of instruction on the administration of the tests and the 
preparation of a statistical summary of the results. The college also 
provided assistance in demonstration work, although all counties 
could not be reached with this service. 

TABLE 2 


Results in Grades IV-VIII on Comprehension Tests (1-5) of Iowa 
Silent Reading Tests Given in Rural Schools of 
Eighteen Iowa counties in 1937-38 



Grade IV 
(1,304 Pupils,) 

Grade V 
(1,871 Pupils} 

Grade VI 
(1,810 Pupils) 

Grade VII 
(1,056 Pupils) 

Grade VIII 
(1,071 Pupils) 

Test norm: 

Pretest. 

34 0 

S 7 .o 

78.0 

102.0 

124.0 

Final test. 

48.0 

69.0 

93 0 

115.0 

136.0 

Median score: 
Pretest. 

30. S 

48.8 

68.0 

90.7 

1T4.4 

Final test. 

5 i -5 

74-7 

94.4 

II 7 -S 

135.0 

Gain. 

21 .0 

25-9 

26.4 

26.8 

20.6 

Percentage of nor¬ 
mal gain. 

IS° 

216 

176 

206 

172 

Percentage that fi¬ 
nal-test score is of 
test norm. 

107 

108 

102 

102 

99 

Gain in reading age 
(in years and 
months). 

1-7 


1-3 

i-S 

0—I X 

Gain in reading 
grade. 

0.9 


1.1 

I . 2 

1.0 


The rural schools in eighteen counties and the town, city, and 
consolidated schools in nineteen counties participated in this pro¬ 
gram. A total of 20,700 pupils was involved. The growth made in 
reading age during an elapsed time of six and one-half months is 
indicated in Tables 2 and 3. 

In the rural schools a growth in reading age of one year and seven 
months is indicated for Grade IV; one year and four months for 
Grade V; one year and three months for Grade VI; one year and five 
months for Grade VII; and eleven months for Grade VIII. A nor¬ 
mal gain in reading age for the period covered would be nine months 
for Grades IV and V and eight months for Grades VI, VII, and VIII. 
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The average attainment of the rural schools on the final test shows 
the averages, except in Grade VIII, to be slightly above the standards 
established for the test. 

The scores on the pretest in the town schools, shown in Table 3, 
were much more nearly up to the standards than was the case in the 
rural schools. On the final test the town-school scores were farther 
above standard than were the scores of the rural schools. 

TABLE 3 

results in Grades IV-VIII on Comprehension Tests (1-5) of Iowa 
Silent Reading tests Given in Town, City, and Consolidated 
Schools in Nineteen Iowa Counties in 1037-38 



Grade IV 
(2,4 8g Pupils) 

Grade V 
(2,865 Pupils) 

Grade VI 
(a,gi6 Pupils) 

Grade VII 
(2,751 Pupils) 

Grade VIII 
( 2,575 Pupils) 

Test norm: 

Pretest. 

340 

S 7 .o 

78.0 

302.0 

124.0 

Final test. 

48.0 

69.0 

93 0 

II 5-0 

136.0 

Median score: 
Pretest. 

36.2 

58.0 

84.2 

106.3 

125.8 

Final test. 

60. S 

84.6 

109. s 

126.7 

146.6 

Gain. 

24-3 

26.6 

25-3 

20.4 

20.8 

Percentage of nor¬ 
mal gain. 

174 

222 

169 

157 

173 

Percentage that fi-l 
nal-test score is of 
test norm. 

126 

123 

118 

no 

108 

Gain in reading age 
(in years and 
months). 

1-5 

1-3 

i -3 

o-ii 

1-0 

Gain in reading 
grade. 

1.0 

I . 2 

i. r 

09 

r. 1 


The difference in the medians between the two tests represents a 
gain ranging from 157 per cent to 222 per cent of the normal gain. 
A gain in reading age ranging from eleven months to one year and 
five months is shown, and a gain in reading grade ranging from nine 
months to one year and two months is indicated. 

In the administration of this remedial program a circular was pre¬ 
pared by the State Department incorporating all the principles that 
were used in the program of the preceding year. 1 One copy of this 

1 H. K. Bennett, “A Remedial Program in Reading Involving the Development of 
the Basic Study Skills and Their Application to the Content Subjects.” Circular No. 
78, Des Moines, Iowa: State Department of Public Instruction, 1937. 
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circular was made available to every superintendent in the state. 
County superintendents in those counties conducting a county-wide 
program were permitted to duplicate the material in mimeographed 
form. Emphasis was again placed on the functional development of 
the basic study skills in connection with the study of the content 
subjects. 

IMPORTANT BY-PRODUCTS 

While the main objective of the work was to improve the teaching 
of reading in the schools, some other important developments also 
took place in connection wiLh the in-service training of teachers. 
Changes were necessary in the organization in many schools in order 
that provision might be made for more supervised study. These 
changes resulted in decreasing the number of periods devoted to a 
given subject during the week, with a corresponding increase in the 
length of periods. Because of the longer periods, more time was used 
for directing study and less time was devoted to hearing lessons. 

The emphasis on provision for individual differences resulted in 
efforts, in connection both with the academic and with the activities 
phases of the program, to incorporate materials that would take care 
of a wide variety of interests and abilities. In the academic work this 
object was accomplished by developing study exercises of varying 
degrees of difficulty and by providing supplementary reference mate¬ 
rials representing wide ranges of reading ability and interests in the 
various content subjects. In the case of the latter the object was 
accomplished through the provision of activities of types that would 
appeal to many varied interests and abilities, some of which were 
intellectual, and some of which were more or less mechanical, in 
nature. 

Forty-six superintendents, in a voluntary response to a question¬ 
naire attached to the remedial circular, indicated that their teachers 
had responded enthusiastically to the program, that the majority 
had succeeded in developing time schedules to provide for an in¬ 
creased amount of directed study, and that their teachers had suc¬ 
ceeded in individualizing their instruction in the content subjects as 
a result of the program. 

PLANS TOR THIS YEAR 

Plans for continuing the program during the current school year, 
in those counties which have already had the work, provide for 
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emphasizing the principles involved in last year’s program in connec¬ 
tion with the development of instructional units in the various sub¬ 
jects. The close relation between the mastery of the basic study 
abilities, as outlined in this program, and the development of suit¬ 
able instructional units in the content subjects makes the two pro¬ 
grams complementary to each other and, therefore, peculiarly well 
fitted for parallel development. 

CONCLUSIONS 

There are a number of conclusions to be drawn from the experi¬ 
ences in this program, some of the most important of which are: 
(i) A remedial program of this type is practical for the State Depart¬ 
ment of Public Instruction. (2) There is much to be gained from the 
enthusiasm resulting from a group enterprise on such a scale. 
(3) Superintendents report that their teachers have a better under¬ 
standing of the reading program and its objectives. (4) Elaborate 
and involved corrective materials are not necessary to bring about 
improvement except for pupils who are subjects for clinical study. 
(5) The program has stimulated the purchase of additional reading 
material and the purchase of additional enrichment material for the 
content subjects. (6) There is a need for the provision of remedial 
material such as was used in this program, particularly in the smaller 
schools of the state. This need exists because the superintendents in 
these schools carry such heavy teaching loads, along with their ad¬ 
ministrative responsibilities, that little time is left for work of this 
kind. (7) Stimulation, such as a program of this kind provides, seems 
to be essential for the individual teacher if progress is to be made. 
The vast majority of teachers in the schools involved in this project 
were not previously incorporating in their daily teaching many of 
the practices which the remedial program called for. (8) A program 
such as that carried on here lays an excellent foundation for the 
development In the content subjects of instructional units providing 
for an enriched background and varied experiences. Following the 
principles outlined will make it possible to relate the entire procedure 
to the needs of individual pupils. 



THE PRIMARY REPORT CARD 


w. c. kvaraceus 

Public Schools, Brockton, Massachusetts 
* 

M any school systems are spending time and energy in revising 
report cards in order that the cards may prove of greater 
satisfaction to the home and to the school. Inasmuch as the report 
card in many cases is the only link between the home and the school, 
the major problems presented in reporting school progress to the 
home by means of a formal written report need careful consideration. 

Existing practices in various school systems suggest differences 
in educational thinking in the matter of home reports. A recent 
letter from a former student informs the writer that his committee 
on report cards has decided to substitute a home visit for the report 
card in the first two grades. In Brockton, Massachusetts, we have 
completed a year’s study and have adopted a new card for the first 
three grades in an attempt to report the pupil’s school progress from 
the first day. Some schools attempt to measure a child’s achieve¬ 
ment in terms of his ability; others measure achievement in com¬ 
parison to the achievement expected of the average child. Some 
schools utilize a five-point marking scale, others a four-point scale, 
and some a three-point scale. Some schools attempt to measure 
only academic progress; others stress personality growth. These 
are but a few of the issues to be faced in considering the problem of 
sending to the home a report of the child’s growth in the school. 

In a consideration of the advisability of doing away with formal 
written reports in the primary grades, recognition must be given to 
the added burden placed on the classroom teacher if she is to sub¬ 
stitute a home visit for the written report. Furthermore, because of 
the nature of her job, she may not be sufficiently well trained in the 
social aspects of home visiting to secure a successful outcome. If a 
teacher is to be expected to make periodical home visits, she should 
have the personality and the training required for this job. The 
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present-day emphasis on the visiting teacher as a person trained for 
the specific work may be noted. Perhaps the desired outcomes could 
be better achieved if the parents were to make regular visits to the 
school. Too, unless the school has made a formal written report of 
a pupil’s lack of progress, a parent is likely to be “surprised” when 
his child is retained in the same grade. Moreover, tradition has 
firmly established the report card as the link between most parents 
and the school. Without it, too many parents would find them¬ 
selves cut off from the school. 

Another argument which is often set forth for doing away with 
report cards centers in the subjectivity of teachers’ marks. All stu¬ 
dents of education are familiar with the early experiments of certain 
investigators which revealed a lack of agreement on the part of 
teachers in judging merit of certain types of academic work. Since 
these early studies, many standardized tests have been made avail¬ 
able, which may be used to supplement the teacher’s subjective esti¬ 
mates of the child’s scholastic growth. Besides these standardized 
instruments, any teacher may construct for her own use tests which 
are objective in nature. Today a teacher, using these objective 
measures to supplement her opinion, may interpret a child’s growth 
on some arbitrary scale with a high degree of validity and reliability. 

In Brockton the primary report card shows the child’s growth in 
the following studies: reading, language, spelling, arithmetic, social 
studies, handwriting, music, and art. 

The number of points on a constructed scale is of great importance 
because it may aid or limit the reliability of a teacher’s marking. 
For the primary grades the most suitable scale is perhaps a three- 
point scale, inasmuch as it does not demand a fine classification of 
pupil achievement. In the Brockton schools we are experimenting 
with the following scale: S, superior; X, average; U, unsatisfactory. 
While the mark of U reports unsatisfactory growth, it does not neces¬ 
sarily report failure. When the U does mean failure, the teacher is 
obliged to write, in a space provided for this purpose, a comment 
giving the reasons why the child’s progress is below the accepted 
standard. If a home report is to prove of any value, it should indi¬ 
cate to the home, as well as to the school, the lines along which 
remedial work should begin if maximum growth is to be attained. 
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This indication can be made only when the teacher gives specific 
reasons for a lack of progress. Moreover, the use of an arbitrary 
scale, such as that suggested, gives a certain amount of freedom 
from many of the undesirable concomitants of the usual A-B-C 
method of marking. 

Attempts are being made in some school systems to measure a 
child’s academic growth in relation to his ability as represented by 
his mental age or his intelligence quotient. Inasmuch as it is diffi¬ 
cult to obtain, from his performance on a group test, a reliable 
measure of a child’s ability, the use of a questionable ability score, 
when an individual intelligence test is not available, and of a question¬ 
able achievement score too often yields a doubly unreliable measure 
of a child’s school progress. However, since some indications of a 
child’s ability level are usually available, the school may attempt 
to give the home a rough idea of whether a pupil is working up to, or 
below, his ability, 

Today many schools still attempt to report citizenship, conduct, 
or deportment. If these are to be reported, the reporting should be 
done in a negative way, for it is difficult to define a mark of A, B, or 
C in behavior. Satisfactory conduct should never be marked but 
should be accepted as the expected type of behavior. A child’s con¬ 
duct should be marked only when there is a departure from the 
standards of behavior accepted by the pupil’s social group. 

If the school is taking into consideration the whole child, then 
it would seem imperative to report progress in the growth of the 
whole child. The pupil’s social achievements, his health habits, and 
his personality traits are perhaps of greater importance than mere 
scholastic progress. Most of the report cards issued recently appear 
too heavily burdened with long check lists covering the various 
items that go to make up personality. Many of these are so com¬ 
plex and detailed that the teacher cannot be expected to rate them 
with any degree of reliability, nor can the average parent be ex¬ 
pected to understand the meanings of all the marks. There is need 
here for simplification which will make for greater reliability on the 
teacher’s part and better understanding on the part of the home. 
In the primary grades, growth in personality may be reported in 
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terms of the pupil’s work habits, regard for others, and care of 
health. 

Whenever any mark is given indicating unsatisfactory growth in 
any of the traits that go to make up personality development, a 
statement should be made of the reason or reasons which may ac¬ 
count for this lack of growth. If a report card is to prove of maxi¬ 
mum value, the teacher should not only attempt to indicate a child’s 
scholastic and personality growth but should be able to give reasons 
why expected growth has not taken place. For example, when a 
child’s reading achievement is unsatisfactory because of excessive 
absence, immaturity, or lack of effort, a statement of the reason 
appearing on the card will suggest to the parent and the teacher a 
definite remedial approach. 

While a number of experiments to abolish the report card have 
taken place in an effort to do away with certain evils inherent in a 
system of reporting school progress through the means of arbitrary 
symbols, many of these evils can be controlled and minimized to an 
extent that makes the card a profitable contact between the home 
and the school. 



USE OF AGE-GRADE AND PROMOTION TABLES 
IN THE STUDY OF ENROLMENT TRENDS 


O. L. HARVEY 
Washington, D.C. 

* 

PURPOSE OP THIS STUDY 

T his article is the last in a series of articles relating to public- 
school enrolments. The first 1 dealt with general trends in na¬ 
tional totals, the second 3 constituted a similar analysis by states, the 
third 3 presented data relating to white-negro differences, and the 
fourth 4 investigated urban-rural differences. The present article con¬ 
stitutes an attempt to demonstrate the value of age-grade and pro¬ 
motion data in the study of enrolment trends. 

For illustrative purposes the writer decided to select only one of 
the few states that annually publish age-grade distributions of pub¬ 
lic-school enrolments. Virginia, which has published the longest con¬ 
tinuous series presented in comprehensive form and convenient de¬ 
tail, was selected for inspection. The basic data are accessible in the 
annual reports of the state superintendent of public instruction. 
Only derived tables are published here, 5 and the study is limited to 
the school years from 1924-25 to 1936-37, inclusive. 

1 O. L. Harvey, “Enrolment Trends and Population Shifts,” Elementary School 
Journal, XXXVIII (May, 1938), 635-62. 

1 0 . L. Harvey, “Enrolment Trends in Elementary-School Grades, by States,” 
Elementary School Journal, XXXIX (November, 1938), 200-210. 

J O. L. Harvey, “Negro Representation in Public School Enrolments,” Journal 0/ 
Negro Education, VIII (January, 1939), 26-30. 

4 0. L. Harvey, “Urban and Rural Enrolment Trends,” Elementary School Journal, 
XXXIX (March, 1939 ), 531-37- 

s The Virginia school system operates on the seven-four plan, but some cities have 
adopted the eight-four plan. The published age-grade distribution is, therefore, some¬ 
what misleading to the extent that high-school grades in schools on the seven-four 
plan are listed in the age-grade distribution as Grades 8, 9,10, and 11, 'while correspond¬ 
ing grades in the eight-four systems are listed as Grades 9,10,11, and 12. The explana¬ 
tion of this procedure is both obvious and reasonable. The object was to maintain an 
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AGE-GRADE MEDIANS 

Table i presents the median age of the children enrolled in each 
grade for each year during the period 1925-37. The dispersion of 
ages within the corresponding grades, as measured by half the dif¬ 
ference between the upper and the lower quartile, is presented in 
Table 2. 1 Kindergarten enrollees are omitted throughout. It has 

TABLE 1 

Median Ages of All Enrollees in Grades 1-12 and in All Grades 
Combined in Virginia public Schools, by years 

1924-25 to 19.56-37 


Age in Grade 



All 

Grades 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

B 


0 

IO 

II 

12 

1924-25. 

it .96 

8.16 

9 ■ 60 

to. 83 

T 2 .03 

13 11 

14.08 

1503 

IS .65 

16.40 

17 15 

18.05 

118.25 

1925-26. 

11 95 

8,26 

959 

10.87 

12.05 

12.98 

14.06 

14.98 

■ 5-53 

16.31 

17.18 

18.07 

18.22 

1926-27. 

it -05 

8.21 

9.50 

10.77 

12.15 

■3 05 

13.99 

■ 4-93 

■ 5 - 5 ° 

16.40 

17 .21 

1S.04 

18.40 

1927-28. 

11.88 

8.12 

9.50 

10.72 

11-05 

13-13 

14.01 

14.72; 

15 37 

16.17 

17.04 

17.98 

18 .54 

1928-29. 

11.77 

8.16 

9-37 

10.60 

11.85 

I2.QI 

13-79 

■ 4.57 

■S' 3 ° 

16. I<l 

16.98 

17.94 

18.26 

1929-30. 

11.74 

8.18 

9.42 

10.48 

11.74 

12.83 

■ 3-75 

14,63 

■ 5-29 

16.13 

17.01 

17.99 

18.41 

10.10-31. 

11.67 

8.II 

0.37 

10.48 

11-59 

12.68 

13-63 

14.44 

15.27 

16.07 

16.98 

17.97 

18.31 

1931-32. 

u -75 

8,06 

9.29 

10.47 

11.68 

12 S 5 

13 Si 

14.46 

IS- 21 

16.09 

16.94 

17.87 

18.13 

1932-33. 

11.85 

8.05 

9.28 

to.39 

■i -55 

I 2 - 5 S 

■ 3-45 

14.41 

1525 

16.07 

16.96 

17.88 

18.39 

1033 - 34 - 

II.QO 

8.03 

9.24 

■ 0.34 

11.46 

12.51 

I 3 - 4 I 

■ 4-34 

15.21 

16.01 

16.93 

17.90 

18.41 

1034 - 35 - 

it .96 

7.98 

9.23 

IO . 30 

11.42 

12.46 

13.42 

14.32 

IS • 11 

15.99 

16.96 

17-85 

18,09 

■935-36 - 

12.04 

8.01 

9.18 

10.31 

II.4T 

■ 2-43 

■ 3-35 

I 4 - 3 I 

■5.15 

15.9s 

16 . 89 

■7-85 

18.32 

i 93 <J -37 ■ 

12.06 

7-95 

9.15 

10.25 

11.38 

12.38 

13.26 

14.22 

i 5°9 

■ 5-94 

16.85 

17-73 

18.38 


unbroken series of grades in relation to an unbroken series of ages. To this extent the 
error is not serious, provided one think of the grade series, not as being divided into 
elementary- and high-school compartments, but rather as a consecution of steps of 
increasing altitude. The only serious disturbance resulting from this procedure is the 
marked drop in enrolments at Grade 12 and the concomitant effects on the age char¬ 
acteristics of the enrollees in that grade. 

1 Medians and quartiles were chosen in preference to means and standard deviations 
for two reasons: (1) Most of the distributions are skewed, some rather sharply. (2) In 
order that the subject matter might be made of greater interest to the practical adminis¬ 
trator, it was deemed desirable to use the simpler statistical concepts. The relative 
constancy of the measures here reported and the large size of the enrolment totals 
themselves lead to the belief that this preference has not been altogether unjustified. 

For purposes of computing the medians and the quartiles here reported, an even 
distribution of ages throughout each grade has been assumed. Thus the median age of 
all children reported as 13 years of age is assumed to be 13.50 years. The same kind of 
assumption has been made in computing the grade medians and the quartiles for all 
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been assumed that all emrollees below 7 years of age are 6 years of 
age and that the median of that age group is 6.50 years. 

Examination of these tables yields the following major observa¬ 
tions: (1) The medians and the quartile deviations for individual 
grades, as well as for all grades combined, have remained remarkably 
stable over a period of thirteen years. (2) There is, however, a notice¬ 
able, though not always consistent, tendency for both medians and 

table 2 

Quartile deviation of Age Distribution of All Enrollees in 
Grades 1-12 and in All Grades Combined in Virginia 
Public Schools, by Years, 1924-25 to 1936-37 


Deviation in Ghade 


ScHOOl 

Yeau 

All 

Grades 

B 

2 

3 

4 

s 

6 

7 

8 

0 

to 

IX 

I 2 

1924-25. 

2.53 

1.11 

1.32 

1.42 

1.46 

1.38 

1.30 

1.30 

‘■‘3 

I ,OI 

0.9S 

0.96 

0.80 

1925-26. 

2.56 

1.14 

1-34 

1.46 

1.46 

I 44 

1 - 3 ° 

x. 28 

‘■‘3 

I .05 

1.03 

0.96 

0.74 

1926-27. 

2.62 

1.07 

I. 32 

1.44 

1.58 

1-43 

I- 3 I 

I . 24 

I . II 

I . 12 

1.04 

0.96 

0,80 

1927-28. 

2.62 

1.04 

i -34 

1 ■ 41 

1.46 

1.48 

I.25 

1.25 

1.08 

1.02 

0.99 

0.94 

0.78 

1928-29. 

2.61 

1.06, 

1.30 

1.44 

ra 

1.44 

1.30 

1.20 

I.IO 

1.05 

0.98 

0.97 

0,80 

1929-30. 

2.58, 

1.06 

1.27 

1.36 


I .40 

‘31 

1.20 

1*10 

I .02 

0.98 

0.92 

0.74 

1930-31. 

2.58 

1.06 

1.27 

1.30 


1.40 

1.28 

1.18 

I .12 

1.06 

1.00 

0.96 

0.77 

I 93 i_ 3 2 . 

2.56, 

1.02 

1,26 

1.30 

1-35 

1-34 

1.26 

1.20 

I . 12 

1.09 

I .01 

0,98 

0.72 

i 93 2 -33 . 

2.58 

1.01 

I . 22 

i -34 

1.36 

t -33 

1.28 

I . 20 

I . 12 

0.96 

1.02 

0,98 

0.77 

1933-34 . 

2.56 

1.00 

I . 20 

1.28 

1-35 

1.29 

1.20 

I . 20 

1.09 

0.99 

I .OO 

0.97 

0.76 

1 934''33 . 

2.58 

1.02 

I . 21 

I . 29 

‘■35 

1 - 3 ° 

I .22 

I . IO 

I .07I 

I .04 

I .OO 

I OO 

0.t)8 

1935-36 . 

2.62 

0.98 

I.TQ 

T . 28 

1 -33 

1 .28 

T .21 

I. 13 

T .04 

I . OI 

0,97 

0,94 

0-75 

1936-37 . 

2.62 

0.96 

I. 14 

I . 24 

1.32 

1-25 

1.16 

X . IO 

1.04 

0.98 

0.94 

0.94 

0.S0 


quartile deviations to decline in the individual grades. This tend¬ 
ency is more marked in the elementary than in the secondary grades, 
and in the medians than in the quartile deviations. 1 (3) By contrast 
with the general downward trend in the medians and the quartile 

ages combined; thus 2.50 becomes the theoretical median oi all children reported as 
being in Grade 2. Whether or not these assumptions and procedures are technically 
justihed does not affect the development of the argument based on the tables so pre¬ 
pared. The reader is at liberty to make such adjustments as he may desire, and the 
differences and the relationships here discussed will not be changed. 

1 Variations in Grades 11 and 12 are attributable, in part, to the low frequencies in¬ 
volved and, in part, to the existence of both seven-four and eight-four plans in the same 
state. 
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deviations in the individual grades, those for the total of all grades 
combined declined from 11.96 ± 2.53 in 1924-25 to 11.67 + 2.58 in 
i93°"3i and then rose to 12.06 ± 2.62 in 1937. (4) Although the data 
are not published here, it should be noted that over the same period 
of time the median grade achievement by all enrollees combined rose 
consistently from 4.72 with a quartile deviation of 1.99 grades in 
1924-25 to 5,32 with a quartile deviation of 2.37 in 1936-37, 

The following statements are offered as a tentative explanation of 
the significance of these findings as revealed in the published age- 
grade distributions: (1) The school population of Virginia is slowly 
increasing in age and is somewhat farther advanced in school than it 
was fourteen years ago. It is not improbable that improved holding 
power, with special reference to the older children, and the further 
development of secondary-school facilities are the principal causes of 
this phenomenon. (2) At the same time, the median and the dis¬ 
tribution of ages in the individual grades have dropped—a phe¬ 
nomenon which suggests improved grading and promotion practices. 
Presumably there is less retention and retardation of older children, 
and children in the same grade are more nearly of the same age. 

Interesting evidence tending to support these conclusions is pre¬ 
sented in Table 3, in which is recorded the difference between median 
ages from grade to successive grade in the same year. 1 Examination 
of the table yields the following observations: (1) The observed dif¬ 
ferences tend to remain remarkably stable. (2) There has been, how¬ 
ever, a noticeable, though not always consistent, tendency for the 
differences in the elementary grades to diminish during the period 
from 1924-25 to 1936-37. This tendency is most marked in the dif¬ 
ference between the legal age of admission to school and the median 

1 It is technically interesting to inquire whether the comparison of median ages from 
grade to successive grade in the same year is as satisfactory as the comparison from 
grade to successive grade in successive years, the supposed advantage of the latter 
being that theoretically it follows the same entering class throughout its school career. 
The writer prepared a table of the latter variety but found so little difference between 
it and Table 3 that he decided not to publish it. The principal difference, apart from 
some local variation, is that the “successive-year” scries is, on the average, a few points 
(about ,05) less than is the “same-year” scries, A more comprehensive and detailed 
comparison is not possible because the “successive-year” series provides so few data. 
Thus, over the period 1925-37 only the entering classes of J925 and 1926 have been 
graduated from high school. 
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age for Grade x and in the differences between medians in the first 
four grades. In the secondary grades there is a slight tendency for 
the observed differences to increase in size. (3) The differences prior 
to Grade 6, which are shown in Table 3, are greater than unity; after 
Grade 5 they are less than unity. The differences tend to decline as 
the higher grades are reached. 1 In general, all the observed differ¬ 
ences between successive grade medians tend to approach unity. 

TABLE 3 

Difference between Median Ages for Successive Grades in the 
Same Year in Virginia Public Schools, by Years 
1924-25 to 1936-37 


Difference between Grades 


School 

Year 

6-5 

Years 

to 

Grade i 

1-2 

2-3 

3-4 

4-5 

5-6 

6-7 

7-8 

8-0 

Q-IO 

IO-II 

I I—I 2 

1924-25.... 

1.66 

147 

X . 20 

I . 20 

1.08 

O.97 

o- 9 S 

0.62 

o -75 

0-75 

0. go 

0.20 

1925-26.... 

1.76 

133 

1.28 

1.18 

• 93 

I.08 

.92 

• 55 

.78 

.87 

.89 

.15 

1926-27.... 

1.71 

I . 29 

I . 27 

1.38 

.go. 

■ 04 

• 94 

• 57 

.90 

.81 

.83 

• 36 

1927-28.... 

1.62 

1.38 

I . 22 

1.23 

1.18 

.88 

•71 

■ 65 

.80 

.87 

.94 

.56 

1928-29.... 

x .66 

1.21 

r.23 

1-25 

1 .06 

.88 

■ 7 » 

•73 

.84 

.84 

■ qC 

■ 32 

1929-30.... 

1.68 

1.24 

1.06 

1.26 

I .09 

.92 

.88 

.66 

.84 

.88 

, 9 S 

• 42 

1930-3 1 • • ■ • 

1.61 

1.26 

I . IX 

I . II 

1.09 

■95 

.81 

.83 

.80 

.91 

■99 

■ 34 

1931-3 2 — 

1-56 

i-23 

1.18 

I . 21 

.87 

.96 

•95 

■ 75 

.88 

■85 

■93 

. 26 

1932-33 — 

i -55 

1 ■ 2 3 

I . II 

I . l6 

1.03 

.87 

■ 96 

.84 

.82 

.89 

.92 

• 51 

1933-34— 

1. S 3 

1.21 

I . IO 

I . 12 


.90 

93 

.87 

.80 

.92 

• 97 

■ 57 

1934-35•• ■ • 

T .48 

1.25 

I .07 

I . 12 

I .04 

.96 

.90 

■ 79 

.88 

■97 

,89 

.24 

1935-36. ■ ■ ■ 

I. 5 I 

1 .17 

1.13 

I . IO 

1.02 

■ 92 

.96 

.84 

.80 

.94 

.96 

.47 

1936-37.■ • ■ 

1-45 

I . 20 

I. IO 

1.13 

I .00 

0.88 

0.96 

0.87 

0.85 

0.91 

0.88 

0.65 


The following statements are offered as a tentative explanation of 
the significance of these findings: (1) If all enrollees were advanced 
one grade each year and remained in the state school system, the 
differences between median ages for successive years would all be 
1.00. If the observed difference is greater than unity, the evidence 
suggests congestion and inadequate promotion, especially of the 
younger children. If the difference is less than unity, it suggests that 
pupils, especially the older children, are dropping out of school in- 

3 The marked drop from Grade 11 to Grade 12 is attributable, in the main, to the 
existence of both seven-four and eight-four plans in the same state. 
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stead of continuing to higher grades. The greater the deviation from 
unity, the more serious the defect. (2) Presumably, then, there is 
congestion in the first four or five grades. In the upper grades, by 
contrast, the schools are failing to hold the older enrollees. (3) Nev¬ 
ertheless, a marked improvement in these respects is evident 
throughout the grades during the period 1924-25 to 1936-37. In 
other words, grading and promotion policies are improving, and hold¬ 
ing power is increasing. 

DATA TOR CLASS ENTERING SCHOOL IN 1926 

To subject the problem of class progress to a more searching in¬ 
quiry, the writer selected for intensive study the entering class of 
1926, theoretically eligible for graduation from Grade 12 in 1937. 1 
The relevant data are presented under state totals in Table 4. 

If one is to appreciate the meaning of this table, one must under¬ 
stand the assumptions on which it is based. There were reported for 
1926 a total of 113,938 enrollees in Grade i. 2 Not all of these, how¬ 
ever, were new admissions to school at the beginning of the school 
year. Just how many new admissions there were is not reported, and, 
for present purposes, it is not necessary to know. Promotions from 
Grade 1 that year totaled 67,052, which equals 58.8 per cent of the 
total enrolments in that grade. Without specific information con¬ 
cerning the proportion of new admissions promoted to Grade 2 dur¬ 
ing, or at the end of, the year, it is not unreasonable to assume that 
the proportion of new admissions promoted to Grade 2 was the 
same, or approximately the same, as that of the total enrolment for 
the grade, namely, 58.8 per cent. Thus, of every 1,000 new admis¬ 
sions to Grade 1 in 1926, 588 are presumed to have been, promoted to 
Grade 2 at the end of the year, that is, after deducting the number 
who failed or dropped out during the year. This figure does not, how¬ 
ever, take account of those who dropped out of school or migrated 
from the state after being promoted. It is here assumed that all who 
were promoted continued in a Virginia school. 

1 The basic data necessary for this analysis arc provided in the annual reports of the 
state superintendent of public instruction for Virginia, underneath the age-grade tables, 
in a supplementary table indicating for each grade the number of enrollees dropped, 
failed, and promoted each year. Only derived data are published here. 

a Actually reported were 1 10, 86 ( 3 , but the total according to the breakdown by 
color and location was 113,938, the number used in this computation. 
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Now, total enrolments in Grade 2 consist of failures from Grade 2 
in the preceding year, a few new admissions into the state school 
system at that level, and promotions from Grade 1 in the preceding- 
year. The total reported for 1927 is 71,120, of whom 73.0 per cent 
were promoted to Grade 3. On the same assumption as that de¬ 
scribed above, it follows that 73.0 per cent of the 588 hypothetical 
promotions from Grade 1, namely, 429, were promoted from Grade 2 
to Grade 3. 


TABLE 4 

School-Survival Rate at End of Each Successive Year of 1,000 Hypo¬ 
thetical New Entrants to Grade i in 1926 Who complete 
a Grade Each Year in Virginia purlic Schools 


Year 

Ending 

Assumed 

Grade 

State 

Total 

City Schools 

County Schools 

White 

Colored 

White 

Colored 

1926. 

New 

1,000 

r ,000 

1 ,ooo 

1,000 

1,000 


admissions 






1926. 

1 

588 

741 

649 

572 

556 

1927. 

2 

429 

6to 

465 

423 

372 

192s. 

3 

317 

517 

335 

311 

254 

1929 . 

4 

223 

428 

236 

219 

157 

1930. 

s 

161 

35 i 

162 

157 

T03 

1031. 

6 

116 

2 S3 

116 

no 

70 

1932 . 

7 

86 

226 

83 

79 

52 

1933 . 

8 

59 

172 

S 3 

52 

35 

1934. 

9 

43 

13 ° 

33 

38 

25 

1935 . 

TO 

33 

IOO 

23 

3° 

19 

193 6 . 

11 

28 

So 

17 

27 

17 

1937 . 

1 2 

24 

69 

IS 

23 

l6 


Application of this line of reasoning to all successive grades results 
in a series of estimated survivals per 1,000 of initial new admissions 
to Grade r in 1926 throughout the successive grades in each succes¬ 
sive year. The results are startling and may be expressed as follows: 

At the beginning of the 1926 school year, a hypothetical total of 
1,000 children who had not yet attended school were admitted to 
Grade x. Only 588 of them were promoted to Grade 2 at the end of 
the year. More than two-thirds of them had dropped out of the 
Virginia public-school system or had failed to pass a grade each year 
before they had reached Grade 4. By the time they reached the sec¬ 
ondary school (assuming all schools to be on the seven-four plan), 
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only 86 were left who had completed one grade in each successive 
year; and at the end of n years of schooling only 28 were left who 
had neither failed nor dropped out of the Virginia state school system. 

DIFFERENCES IN URBAN AND RURAL SCHOOLS 
All the preceding evidence relates to state totals and does not 
reflect the more significant detail that appears when the state data 

TABLE 5 

Median age of All Enrollees in each grade and in all grades 
Combined in Virginia Public Schools, by Location 
of School and Race of enrollees, 1936-37 


G kadis 

State 

City Schools 

County Schools 

Total 

White 

Colored 

White 

Colored 

1. 

7-95 

7.17 


7.91 

8.48 

2. 

9 - 15 

8. iy 


9.0b 

10.35 

3. 

10.25 

9.23 


10,16 

U -45 

4. 

11.38 

lO.^I 


11.30 

12.61 

s. 

1 2.38 

11 -34 


12.35 

1 . 3-49 

(> . 

13 • 26 

12.32 


13.16 

14.36 

7. 

14.22 

■3 36 


14.27 

15-18 

8. 

15-00 

14 39 


15.2 2 

16.06 

C). 

15-94 

15-44 


16.02 

16.86 

IO. 

16. 85 

l6. «50 


l6 . QT 

17.81 


17-73 

1748 


17.79 

18.90 

T 2. 

1». 38 

18.36 


18.40 

18.50 

All grades. 

Percentage of all en- 

12.06 

12.47 

12.20 

n.99 

II.89 

rolmcnts.. 

100.0 

17.6 

7-5 

55-4 

19-5 

Median grade achieved 

5 ■ 32 

6.85 

5 • 50 

5-34 

4.12 


are broken down into their component parts, urban and rural, white 
and colored. It is unnecessary here, would occupy too much space, 
and would add little to the point of this article to present all the 
evidence in this connection. It should suffice to present in greater 
detail the material relating to the entering class of 1926 and to sum¬ 
marize the evidence relating to the 1937 age-grade distribution. 

The detailed breakdown of the entering class of 1926 is presented 
in Table 4. 1 The same assumptions and the same procedures apply 

1 Available statistics actually differentiate the city from the county schools. In the 
absence of more accurate information, these categories are assumed, for the purposes 
of this article, to approximate an urban-rural distinction. 
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here as before. It is clearly evident, first, that the school-survival 
rate of children in city schools is greater than that of those in county 
(predominantly rural) schools 1 and, second, that the school-survival 
rate of the white children is greater than that of the colored. 

A breakdown of the age-grade distribution for 1937 alone is pre¬ 
sented in Tables 5 and 6, which tend to confirm the findings revealed 
in Table 4, by demonstrating that the marked congestion in the 
earlier grades in the state totals is attributable, in the main, to con- 

TABLE 6 


Differences between Median ages for Successive Grades in 
the same Year, in Virginia Public Schools, by Location 
of School and Race of Enrollees, 1936-37 


Grade Interval 

State 

City Schools 

County Schools 

Total 

1 

White 

Colored 

White 

Colored 

6.5 years to Grade 1. 

i- 4 S 

0.67 

1.16 

1.41 

1.98 

Grades 1- 2. 

I . 20 

1.02 

1.42 

1. tj 

i.s 7 

Grades 2- 3. 

I . IO 

I . 04 

1.18 

I. IO 

1 .10 

Grades 3-4. 

1 • 13 

1.08 

1,21 

1.14 

1.16 

Grades 4- 3. 

I .OO 

1.03 

•03 

1 05 

.88 

Grades 5- 6. 

.88 

.98 

•Oi 

. 81 

.87 

Grades 6- 7. 

.96 

I.O4 

■ 93 

I . II 

.82 

Grades 7- 8. 

.87 

1 03 

■93 

•95 

.88 

Grades 8-9. 

■85 

105 

.98 

. 80 

.80 

Grades 9-10. 

.91 

I.06 

.88 

.89 

• 95 

Grades 10-11. 

.88 

.98 

•75 

.88 

I .OQ 

Grades 11-12. 

0.65 

0.88 

O , 6 l 

0.61 

— 0.40 


ditions obtaining especially among enrollees in the county or rural 
schools and, to a relatively minor extent, to conditions among the 
colored enrollees. 

USE OE AGE-GRADE TABLES 

This brief analysis of age-grade and promotion data for one state 
alone serves to illustrate the usefulness of such material in revealing 
defects in grading and promotion policies; in indicating, in a gen¬ 
eral way, the location of the problem; and in providing a relatively 
detailed analysis of enrolment trends. 

1 It is probable that many children progress from county elementary schools to city 
high schools, but it is not possible to determine the effects ol this movement on the 
school-survival rates here reported. 

















MEASURING INTELLIGENCE AND READING CA¬ 
PACITY OF SPANISH-SPEAKING CHILDREN 


CHARLES MAIIAKIAN 
Tompkins School, Oakland, California 

* 

ALL SCHOOLS with bilingual children have special problems. 
lx Tompkins School, Oakland, California, where 68 per cent of 
the enrolment is comprised of Spanish-speaking pupils, is no ex¬ 
ception. Tompkins School is an elementary school with a kinder¬ 
garten and the first seven grades. It has an enrolment of approxi¬ 
mately six hundred pupils. As a means of solving some of the prob¬ 
lems faced by the administrator and faculty of Tompkins School, 
a special testing program was undertaken, the purposes of which 
were: (i) to determine the validity of intelligence tests adminis¬ 
tered in English to Spanish-speaking children and (2) to find the 
grade in which English becomes the dominant language for these 
children. 

PROCEDURE 

The first information needed was an accurate list of the Spanish¬ 
speaking children. Each teacher filled out a standardized form des¬ 
ignating the birthplace of the fathers and the mothers of his pupils 
and indicating the language spoken at home. In those homes where 
two languages were spoken, the number “1” was used to indicate 
the predominant language (in the pupil’s opinion) and “2” the other 
language. In the case of some of the pupils who were not certain 
about the language spoken or who were reluctant to give the de¬ 
sired information, Mrs. Carolina Canelo Ellis, a teacher of Spanish 
descent, who speaks, reads, and writes Spanish, either checked with 
the pupils personally or made home calls to secure the desired in¬ 
formation. 

A comprehensive study was made of available tests. Only non¬ 
language tests, or those which could be administered orally, were 
considered for use since the pupils could neither read nor write 
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Spanish. The Otis Group Intelligence Scale, Primary Examination, 
Form A, was selected for the intelligence test because the same form 
could be used for high-first, second, third, and atypical 1 grades and 
because a Spanish translation of the directions for administering it 
was available. 5 No group intelligence test was found that could be 
administered satisfactorily to pupils in the kindergarten and the 
low-first grade. The second test selected, a nonlanguage test which 
could be used for the fourth to the seventh grades, was the Reading 
Capacity Test, Intermediate Test, Form A, by Donald D. Durrell 
and Helen Blair Sullivan. 3 

After the list of the children who at home spoke Spanish and of 
those who spoke both Spanish and English had been completed, the 
pupils were grouped according to teacher and grade. Three hundred 
and ninety-nine Spanish-speaking or bilingual children were found, 
but only 313 were considered eligible for testing. 4 Of the 86 elimi¬ 
nated, 78 were in the kindergarten or low-first grade, and eight were 
either extremely bashful or their chronological ages were not 
known. For testing purposes the 313 eligible pupils were placed at 
random in groups of approximately the same number of pupils. A 
testing schedule was made so that all the pupils in one group were 
tested first in Spanish and, two weeks later, in English. The pupils 
in the other group were tested first in English and later in Spanish. 5 
By this method whatever retention there was from one test to the 
other was eliminated as a factor influencing the results of this 
study. 

1 Atypical grades are special classes in the Oakland public schools for pupils with 
intelligence quotients of 70 or less. 

3 Published by the World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. The research 
department of the Oakland public schools had a copy of the translation used by A. J. 
Mitchell for his study, “The Effect of Bilingualism in the Measurement of Intelligence,” 
Elementary School Journal, XXXVIII (September, 1937), 29-37. 

3 Published by the World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 1937. The 
directions for administering this test were translated by Gabriel G. Bejaiano, a Span¬ 
iard, and were checked by Mrs. Ellis. 

i The nationalities of the 399 pupils, according to the birthplaces of their parents, 
were: Mexican, 63 per cent; Puerto Rican, 15 per cent; Hawaiian, 6 per cent; Spanish, 
4 per cent; and American, 10 per cent. 

s All the Spanish tests were administered by Mrs. Ellis; all the English tests, by 
the writer. 
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Because of an epidemic of mumps, all the 313 pupils were not 
tested. Of the total of 210 pupils who were tested in both languages, 
104 were tested on the Otis Group Intelligence Scale, 106 on the 
Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity Test. Only the scores of the 
pupils tested in both languages were used in the computations. 

FINDINGS 

Results on intelligence test.- Table r gives the numbers and the 
percentages of pupils in the first four grades tested who scored 

TABLE l 


Results on Otis Grout Intelligence Scale Administered in 

SPANISH AND IN ENGLISH TO SPANISH-SPEAKING PUPILS 

in Primary Grades 


Grade 

Total 

Num- 

lll'It OF 

PUPILS 

Pupils* Scoring 
Higher on 

Spanish Test 

1 

Pupils Scoring 
Higher on 

English Test 

Pupils Mak¬ 
ing Same 
Score on 

Ho rn Tests 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

Range 
in Su- 
. peri- 
ority 
of 

Scores 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

Range 
in Su¬ 
peri¬ 
ority 
of 

Scores 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

High-first. 

20 

17 

85 

2-26 



0- 6 


10 




63 







Third. 

3° 

20 

67 

1-33 



2-131 


10 

Atypical. 

27 

16 

so 

1-18 

mm 


1-10 


4 

Total. 

IO4 

70 i 

67 

1-33 

28 

27 

1-13 

6 

6 


higher in Spanish and in English and the numbers making the same 
scores on the Otis test. Sixty-seven per cent of the pupils scored 
higher in Spanish; 2 7 per cent, higher in English; and 6 per cent had 
the same scores in both languages. The range of superiority for 
Spanish was from one to thirty-three points and for English only 
one to thirteen. In every case where the English score was higher 
than, or the same as, the Spanish score, the pupils had been tested 
first in Spanish and second in English. This result indicates a cer¬ 
tain amount of retention. 

Table 2 shows the range, the mean, the standard deviation, and 
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the reliability of the difference between the English and the Spanish 
mean intelligence quotients in each of the four grades. The mean 
intelligence quotient of the Spanish test was higher in every grade. 
The greatest difference, 10.5, was found in high-first grade and the 
least, 5.0, in the second grade, When all the scores of the four grades 
together were computed, the difference of the means was found to be 
7.6 points in favor of Spanish. The difference of the true means was 
3.55 times the standard error of the mean, in favor of Spanish—a 
ratio indicating statistical significance. 

TABLE 2 

Intelligence Quotients Obtained on Otis Group Intelligence 
Scale Administered in Spanish and in English to 
Spanish-speaking Pupils in Primary Grades 


Grade 

Range in In¬ 
telligence 
Quotients 

Mean In¬ 
telligence 
Quotient 

Standard 

Deviation 

Differ¬ 
ence DE- 

TWEEN 

Means in 
Favor or 
Spanish 

Diff, 

Span¬ 

ish 

Test 

Eng¬ 

lish 

Test 

Span¬ 

ish 

Test 

Eng¬ 

lish 

Test 

Span¬ 

ish 

Test 

Eng¬ 

lish 

Test 

S-n-diiT. 

High-first. 

91-130 

80-121 

IIO. 5 

100.0 

II .0 

n.7 

10 .5 

2 . Q2 

Second. 

92-129 

80-128 

107.7 

102.7 

8.0 

.10.0 

5-0 

2.03 

Third. 

gi-128 

7 I-IJ 9 

iog. 3 

99-2 

9-9 

14,1 

10. I 

323 

Atypical. 

SQ-IOO 

56- 97 

82.5 

77-3 

10. I 

ro.o 

5.2 

I . 90 

All grades.... 

59-13° 

| ' - 

102.2 

94.6 

IS .2 

15.6 

7,6 

3-55 


A further analysis of Table 2 shows that the range of the Spanish 
test started and ended higher in every grade. For example, in the 
high-first grade the range for the Spanish test was 91-130, whereas 
it was 80-121 for the same group of pupils on the English test. The 
Spanish started eleven points higher and ended nine points higher. 
This tendency is the same for the other grades. 

Since there is a significant difference between the true means of 
the two tests, the conclusion is that the results of intelligence tests 
administered in English to Spanish-speaking children in the primary 
grades are not valid and should not be used for comparing Spanish¬ 
speaking and English-speaking children. The former are rated, on 
the average, approximately 7.6 points lower than their true in- 
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telligence quotient when measured in the language that they under¬ 
stand better. 

Results on test of reading capacity .—The Durrell-Sullivan Reading 
Capacity Test is divided into two parts: word meaning and para- 

TABLE 3 


Results on Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity Test Administered 
in Spanish and in English to Spanish-speaking Pupils 
IN FOURTH TO SEVENTH GRADES 


Test and Grade 

Total 
Num¬ 
ber of 

Pupils 

Pupils Scoring 
Higher on 

Spanish Test 

Pupils Scoring 
Higher on 
English Test 

Pupils Making 
Same Score on 
Both Tests 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

Range 
in Su¬ 
peri¬ 
ority 
of 

Scores 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

Range 
in Su¬ 
peri¬ 
ority 
of 

Scores 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

Word meaning: 










Fourth. 

28 

28 

100 

5-41 






Fifth. 

29 

29 

100 

6-35 






Sixth.. 

2^ 

22 

96 



4 

0- I 



Seventh. 

26 

22 

8 S 

4-24 

4 

15 

1- 7 






95 

4-43 

5 

5 




Paragraph mean- 







mg: 










Fourth. 

2S 

18 

f )4 

i-id 

8 

29 

1-10 

2 

7 

Fifth. 



48 



52 




Sixth. 

2 3 

6 

26 

6-16 

16 

70 

2-16 

1 

4 

Seventh. 

26 

8 

3 i 

3-19 

17 

Os 

1-25 

1 

4 

All grades. .. . 

106 

46 

43 

I~20 

56 

53 

1-25 

4 

4 

Total score: 











28 

28 








Fifth. 

29 

27 


1-55 

I 

3 

O- 2 

1 

4 


23 

20 


1-45 


13 

3- 8 









Seventh. 

26 

13 


3-39 

13 

5 ° 

1-29 



All grades. .. . 

IO6 

88 

83 

1-55 

I? 

l6 

1-29 

1 

1 


graph meaning. The results of the two were so different that it 
was considered advisable to record them separately as well as col¬ 
lectively. 

Table 3 shows the numbers and the percentages of pupils who 
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scored higher in Spanish and in English on both the word-meaning 
and the paragraph-meaning tests and on the total score. This table 
reveals that only about 5 per cent of the 106 pupils made higher 
scores in English than in Spanish on the word-meaning test, whereas 
95 P er cent scored higher in Spanish. In the case of the paragraph- 
meaning test, 53 per cent of the pupils scored higher in English, and 
43 per cent scored higher in Spanish, while 4 per cent scored the 
same in both tests. These results indicate that the comprehension 
of the English paragraph was greater than the comprehension of the 
Spanish paragraph. 

The results of the total score showed a decided advantage in 
favor of Spanish. Eighty-three per cent of the pupils scored higher 
in Spanish; 16 per cent, higher in English; and 1 per cent had the 
same scores in the two languages. Since 50 per cent of the seventh- 
grade pupils scored higher in Spanish and 50 per cent higher in 
English, the conclusion is that the knowledge of both languages was 
about equal in that grade. 

Table 4 compares further the results of the English and Spanish 
administration of the Reading Capacity Test. This table reveals 
that the mean of the word-meaning test was higher in Spanish for 
all four grades. The greatest difference was found in the fourth 
grade and the least in the seventh. The mean difference for the 
seventh grade was only 10.6 words compared with 26.0 words in the 
fourth grade. Nevertheless, the difference was significant. The dif¬ 
ference of the true means was significant in all four grades, but the 
critical ratio decreased as the grade increased. These data indicate 
that, in spite of the four, five, six, and seven years that these Span¬ 
ish-speaking children had attended schools where all teaching was 
done in English, their English vocabularies were not equal to their 
Spanish vocabularies. 

Table 4 also shows the mean differences in the paragraph-meaning 
test. In the fourth grade there was a difference of 2.2 points in 
favor of the Spanish test, whereas in the seventh grade the differ¬ 
ence was 5.2 points in favor of English. From the fifth grade on, 
the English mean was higher than the Spanish mean. In no grade 
was there a significant difference between the true means, although 
in the seventh grade the chances were 99 in too that the true mean 
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would be greater in English. These results were diametrically op¬ 
posed to those on the word-meaning test. 

When the results of the word-meaning and the paragraph-meaning 
tests were combined, it was found that the mean for the Spanish 

TABLE 4 


Scores Obtained on Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity Tests 
Administered in Spanish and in English to Spanish- 
speaking Pupils in Fourth to Seventh Grades* 


Grade 

Range in 

f S COKES 

Mean Score 

Standard 

Deviation 

Differ¬ 
ence be¬ 
tween 

Means 

in Favor 
of Span¬ 
ish 

Diff. 

Span¬ 

ish 

Test 

Eng¬ 

lish 

Test 

Span¬ 

ish 

Test 

Eng¬ 

lish 

Test 

Span¬ 

ish 

Test 

Eng¬ 

lish 

Test 

S.D.rliff. 

Word meaning: 









Fourth . 

IQ- 61 

7- 35 

471 

21 . t 

10.0 

7.8 

26.0 

10.88 

Fifth. 

20- 5 « 

13- 40 

40 9 

304 

6.0 

73 

19 5 

10.43 

Sixth . 

33- 62 

16- 50 

40 9 

32.7 

7-6 

9-4 

17.2 

6.83 

Seventh . 

31 - 6 3 

25- 63 

52 9 

42.3 

8.1 

IO. O 

10.6 

4,21 

Paragraph mean- 









mg: 









Fourth . 

s- 28 

3- 23 

17.7 

15 5 

6.1 

54 

2.2 

1.43 

Fifth . 

16- 40 

8 - 47 

32.8 

34 0 

70 

S. 6 

— 2.1 

0.97 

Sixth. 

LS- 44 

23- 46 

31 9 

34 9 

8.0 

6,6 

- 3 -o 

1.30 

Seventh . 

23- 5 ° 

t 9 - 54 

36.0 

41.2 

8-3 

7.9 

“ 5’2 

2.31 

Total score: 









Fourth . 

30- 88 

II- 52 

643 

35.0 

13-9 

11 .7 

28.4 

8.26 

Fifth . 

50-103 

21- 84 

82.2 

64.2 

T 2 . I 

13 5 

x8.0 

5 - 34 

Sixth . 

5S-100 

44 - 01 

81.8 

67.0 

13 0 

13-7 

13-9 

3 ■ 53 

Seventh . 


60-117 

88.s 

83.2 

XI.g 

14.9 

3-3 

0,88 


* All the mean scores given arc raw scores. To get the grade and age equivalents of these scores, con¬ 
sult the “Directions for Administering and Scoring the Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity and Achieve¬ 
ment Tests.” 


was higher in all four grades. The difference was greatest in the 
fourth grade and diminished progressively as the grade increased. 
There was a significant difference between the true means in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, and in the seventh grade the chances 
were 81 in 100 in favor of Spanish. 

It has been seen that there was a decided difference in the re¬ 
sults between the tests of word meaning and paragraph meaning in 
the Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity Test. The Spanish vocabu- 
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lary was larger in each of the four grades by a significant difference, 
whereas comprehension of the English paragraph was greater than 
that of the Spanish in fifth grade and beyond. The reasons for this 
difference are not positively known, but certain factors that help 
explain this situation will be discussed briefly. 

In the first place, practically none of the pupils tested had ever 
had Spanish read to them, whereas they had heard English read 
since they entered school. This fact had undoubtedly familiarized 
them with ideas read in English. Even though their vocabularies 
were smaller in English, they were apparently better able to grasp 
a trend of thought in their adopted language than in their native 
tongue. 

Second, the Spanish understood by many of the pupils seemed to 
consist of words and phrases. As far as the author was able to de¬ 
termine, little effort was made by the parents of these pupils to 
teach them to speak in complete sentences and paragraphs. As a 
result they had fairly large word vocabularies, but their under¬ 
standing of complete thoughts was not correspondingly large. On 
the other hand, their English vocabularies were limited, probably 
because many of the words and phrases that American children 
learn at home had not been taught to the Spanish-speaking pupils 
in school. Their comprehension of ideas in English had been aided 
by their teachers since they first entered school. Furthermore, their 
attendance at movies had undoubtedly aided their understanding of 
ideas presented in complete sentences and paragraphs. 

. Third, the Spanish translation of the paragraphs might have been 
more difficult than the English, although every effort was made to 
see that the two were equal in difficulty. After the directions had 
been translated, they were checked carefully by another person and 
were again checked by the translator before they were used. 

Fourth, the topics covered in the paragraphs may have involved 
areas of experience which were unfamiliar to the children in Spanish 
but were familiar to them in English. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

In the primary and atypical grades the average pupil scored 7.6 
points higher in the Spanish intelligence test. The comprehension 
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of the Spanish vocabulary was significantly greater in the fourth to 
the seventh grades. From the fifth grade on, English was found to 
be the dominant language as far as an understanding of paragraphs 
was concerned. The total score in reading capacity favored Spanish 
in the fourth to the seventh grades, but in the seventh grade the 
difference was least prominent. 

These findings point to the following conclusions and recommenda¬ 
tions: (i) Intelligence tests administered in English to Spanish- 
speaking children are not valid in the first three grades and in 
atypical classes and should not be used as a means of comparison 
between English-speaking and Spanish-speaking children. (2) There 
should be no rigid classification based on intelligence quotient, at 
least in the primary grades. (3) Oral language should be used ex¬ 
tensively in purposeful activities with the objective of increasing the 
English vocabulary. (4) Native traits and culture should be assimi¬ 
lated with American culture, whenever possible, as a means of en¬ 
riching the vocabulary. (5) Instruction in formal reading should be 
postponed until such time as the pupil has an adequate understand¬ 
ing of the English language. This requirement may necessitate post¬ 
ponement from one to three years, depending on the progress in the 
comprehension of English. (6) Schools with large proportions of 
bilingual pupils should have special testing programs and should not 
be subjected to regular city-survey tests. (7) Only teachers who 
have sound understanding of a particular bilingual group and who 
do not look on the children as inferior should be employed in schools 
with predominantly bilingual children. 



THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL IN ARGENTINA 


ROBERT KING HALL 
Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 

* 


A hundred years have passed since Horace Mann electrified the 
educational world with his sweeping reforms in the Massa¬ 
chusetts school system. Today to the educator in this country he 
stands a legendary figure, historically significant but exerting little 
influence on an expanded educational system tremendously more 
complex than that of his day. In Argentina his influence still reaches 
into the humblest rural school. 

Domingo Faustino Sarmiento (i) visited the United States, was 
greatly impressed with the most progressive elements of New Eng¬ 
land education, and became a disciple of Horace Mann. More im¬ 
portant to the school system of Argentina, he became minister of 
public instruction and president of the Republic. From his teaching 
are traced practically all the great trends in Argentine elementary 
education (7). 

The fifth article of the national constitution states that each 
province must incorporate in its constitution provision for a system 
of primary education. This provision was widely adopted, and for 
seventy years the story of the North American one-room school, 
with all its attendant defects and failures, was re-enacted. Free, 
obligatory, common education under the direction of a general 
council of education and a director-general appointed by the nation¬ 
al president was established in each of the fourteen provinces. The 
existence of vast areas of sparsely settled, semifrontier territory, 
poor communication, and difficulty of transportation contribute to 
the rather low quality that these provincially controlled elementary 
schools display even today. 

National unity in the elementary system was established in Buenos 
Aires and the ten federal territories by the basic law (No. 1420) 
of July 8, 1884 (11: 505). When, on October 19, 1905, the Ley 
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Lainez (No. 4874) was passed, permitting the federal government to 
establish elementary schools in the fourteen provinces upon request 
of the provinces (11: 524), the system became essentially national. 
The provincial schools for a time were being slowly eliminated by 
the competition with the higher standards of instruction, equip¬ 
ment, and finances of the federally subsidized elementary schools 
(2), but in the past ten years there has been an increase of about 
200,000 in the enrolment of the provincially controlled schools com¬ 
pared with an increase of 125,000 in the federal schools in districts 
where the two compete (8: Table iq). 

As established by the basic law already referred to, the national 
system of elementary education derives its power from the president 
of the Republic and is administered as a “line and staff” system, as 
shown in Figure 1. 

Rolling schools are similar in function to the early moving schools 
of American Colonial times. There are two types of private schools: 
one, the strictly autonomous; the other, “incorporated” with, and 
subject to, supervision by a national school. Both are often of the 
boarding type—the only means for children living in the remoter 
parts of the country to obtain schooling. 

Every child from six to fourteen years of age is compelled by law 
to attend an approved elementary school, and the entire elementary 
system is free. Without the explicit consent of the National Board 
of Education, the six-year elementary program can be neither length¬ 
ened nor shortened. Pupils pass from any of the elementary schools 
into the intermediate school, which is six or seven years in length and 
is divided into upper and lower cycles, the lower being a four-year 
prescribed cultural course (5). The law provides that the elemen¬ 
tary-school child may be instructed in the home (a necessary provi¬ 
sion in certain of the isolated sections), but an accounting to the 
National Board of Education is required. It is interesting to note 
that in a law passed in 1884 all corporal punishment was forbidden in 
the schools. 

Reminiscent of the Massachusetts law of 1647, with which, 
through Sarmiento, the Argentine government was familiar, provi¬ 
sion was made for schools in urban districts having one thousand or 
more inhabitants and in rural areas containing three hundred. To 
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supervise each of these districts, five “heads of families” are ap¬ 
pointed as a committee (district school board) by the National 
Board, but a more direct supervision is maintained through semi¬ 
annual inspection by professional supervisors. 

An essential supervisory function is reserved to the central govern¬ 
ment through its control of the curriculum. The basic law of 1884 
establishes the “direction of moral, intellectual, and physical devel¬ 
opment” as the official objective of the school system and lists the 
following subjects as the minimum essentials: reading; writing; 
arithmetic; Argentine geography; elements of universal geography; 
Argentine history; elements of general history; Spanish (the native 
speech); morality and manners; elements of hygiene; elements of 
mathematical, physical (pertaining to biology), and natural science; 
elements of art and vocal music; gymnastics; and knowledge of the 
national constitution (civics). To these are added, for girls, house¬ 
keeping and domestic science and, for boys, basic military drill and, 
if in the country, elements of agriculture and animal husbandry. 
These were established by the basic national law in 1884—in a 
nation released from the Spanish yoke and from a long period of 
anarchy and dictatorship only about thirty-five years before, a 
country sparsely settled, far from immediate contact with European 
thought, and economically poor. It was a masterful vision, which, 
despite great practical difficulties of execution, has led to a strong, 
progressive, centrally controlled system. 

Many of the materials of Leaching and all the core curriculums are 
yearly established by the National Board of Education. Certain 
areas of pupil activity are established: (1) social activities: work in 
groups, clubs, debates, exhibitions, collecting for class museums, 
plays, study of great historical figures, work on class newspapers; 
(2) hygienic activities: games, physical exercise, rest, personal hy¬ 
giene; (3) aesthetic activities: art work, songs, declamations, drama, 
stories; (4) manual activities: building construction, outline draw¬ 
ing, work in wood, modeling, fiber-plaiting, and work in the kitchen. 
Each of the subjects used in developing these activities is analyzed, 
the methods for teaching are given in detail, and a time schedule of 
classes is decreed (10). It is noteworthy that despite numerous refer¬ 
ences to moral training no indoctrination of religious beliefs is per- 
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mitted, since by the basic law provision is made for religious training 
only before and after the school day and then only to those children 
of corresponding religious denomination. 

Perhaps the greatest supervisory control that the National Board 
exerts is the indirect one of licensing teachers. In order to be ap¬ 
pointed to any administrative position in the school system, a candi¬ 
date must have justified his capacity technically by certification, 
morally by testimonials as to conduct, and physically by examina¬ 
tion. A teacher must hold a diploma issued by one of the national 
normal schools or by one of the provincial schools (a certificate 
issued by the latter is valid only in the province issuing it). As a 
means of promoting professional growth, the elementary-school 
teachers are classified into three groups representing five years of 
experience, ten years of experience, and experience of more than ten 
years. The salary depends on the classification, and, to be eligible to 
each successive group, the teacher must attend in-service training 
courses. After ten years of service the teacher may retire at half¬ 
pay for injury or incapacity, and after twenty years he may retire at 
pleasure. 

Financially, all public elementary schools, except those of the 
provinces, are dependent on the national budget. Annually the total 
national budget must be approved by the national legislature, and 
one of the eight parts included in this budget is apportioned in its 
entirety to the Ministry of Justice and Public Instruction. The min¬ 
ister must divide the appropriation into three sections for the univer¬ 
sity, the secondary schools, and the elementary schools. The latter 
portion is given to the National Board of Education for actual ad¬ 
ministration and is divided among the local schools on the basis of 
the number of classes. In the most recent figures available the fed¬ 
eral budget totals approximately eight hundred and twenty million 
pesos, and elementary education constitutes nearly a seventh of the 
total federal expense. A few of the outstanding items in the 1937 
budget, adopted essentially intact from the projected budget (3), 
will serve to indicate the relative importance of education (see p. 

When an analysis is made of the pupil population, the major 
defect of the Argentine system immediately becomes apparent. The 
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figures for 1936 show that 1,753,133 children were enrolled in the 
elementary schools but that only 1,543,317 were in actual attend¬ 
ance (200,000 fewer than were enrolled). Of these, 41.51 per cent 
were in the first grade, 19.94 per cent in the second grade, 14.07 per 
cent in the third grade, 9.82 per cent in the fourth grade, 6.04 per 
cent in the fifth grade, and 4.62 per cent in the sixth grade. These 
percentages indicate that great numbers of pupils leave the school 
before completion of the legal minimum. While it is impossible to 
tell exactly the number of pupils not attending school, the present 
minister, Jorge E. Coll, has calculated, using Sarmiento’s previous 

Partial Budget eor 1937 tor Argentina (Amounts 
Rounded to Nearest Thousand) 


Pesos 

Secondary schools and universities. 89,281,000 

Elementary education (federal) . 1x5,787,000 

Army. 86,809,000 

Navy. 57,527,000 

Public works. 29,002,000 

Pensions, retirements (including school teach¬ 
ers). 46,559,000 

Relief. 33,124,000 

Interior. 119,201,000 

Public debt. 194,750,000 


discovery that 20 per cent of the total population are of school age, 
that there should be 2,552,212 pupils of school age in the Republic. 
Hence slightly more than a million, or nearly 40 per cent of the school 
population, are illegally avoiding instruction (4). 

About a third of the population of the Republic is concentrated in 
seven large cities, the largest being Buenos Aires, and in the federal 
district, which in itself contains over a fifth of the nation’s entire 
population. It would seem that in so highly concentrated a popula¬ 
tion one would find the ultimate case in favor of a central federal 
control of the schools. The explanation for the failure to account for 
the missing section of the enrolled school population is difficult to 
find, but an explanation of the rapid elimination in the higher grades 
of the elementary school is readily seen. There are two Argentinas: 
one, that of the cities (Buenos Aires, Rosario, Cordoba, La Plata, 
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Santa F6, Tucuman, Mendoza); the other, that of the vast pampas, 
the mountains, and northern jungles, where, with the exception of a 
few baronial landowners (many of whom are educated abroad), al¬ 
most all the people live in primitive, frontier-lilce conditions, some in 
actual misery and want (4). Schools are not available. There are 
seasonal population shifts. The children are needed to work on the 
eslancias and farms. Communication is too poor to permit of any 
but occasional supervision by the central government. 

These conditions, however, account for only a portion of the 
enrolment loss. Minister of Public Instruction Coll feels that the 
drastic diminution of pupil attendance in the higher grades must be 
explained on the basis of a poorly designed curriculum. In his opin¬ 
ion, the curriculum, designed for preparation for higher education, 
covers fields so purely intellectual that many of the pupils are unable 
to master the work, which has no practical value to persons in their 
positions in life (4). Minister Coil’s solution would be a revised cur¬ 
riculum and increased centralization. It is doubtful that increased 
centralization, with attendant rigid requirements, inflexibly applied 
in a country of wide social, economic, and geographical contrasts, 
will provide a workable solution. 
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D uring 1938 the studies in education issued in the various coun¬ 
tries were quite similar to those of preceding years. As usual, 
they included yearbooks, government educational reports, reports on 
educational conferences, compilations of collected data, and con¬ 
tributions by individual authors. 

Among educational surveys, that of a decennium of education in 
countries other than the United States is the most comprehensive 
both as to the area and the duration of time covered. Among con¬ 
ference reports, the five-volume Proceedings of the Seventh Biennial 
Conference of the World Federation of Education Associations, Tokyo, 
Japan , August 2-7, 1937, is the most detailed. 

In England the Report of the Consultative Committee on Secondary 
Education with Special Reference to Grammar Schools and Technical 
High Schools attracted much interest and attention. It is the fourth 
of a remarkable series initiated by the Great Britain Board of Edu¬ 
cation in 1926 with its publication of the Report of the Consultative 
Committee on the Education of the Adolescent. Other publications of 
the year issued by the board deal with such subjects as the education 
of backward children, children with defective hearing, the health 
of the school child, the organization and curriculum at the upper 
secondary-school level. Mention should be made also of the publica¬ 
tion on Epidemics in Schools by the Medical Research Council. 

Individual contributions to the literature of comparative educa¬ 
tion include publications such as The Literacy of the Laity in the 
Middle Ages and The National Mind — English, French, German. 
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nical education in the United States, the British Commonwealth of Nations 
and a number of European countries. Among other sections of special interest 
are a survey of education of women in India and a group of studies on language 
problems in colonial education. 
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Proceedings, Adelaide, 11337. Adelaide: Hassell Press, 1037. Pp. vi+130. 
Among the subjects discussed at the conference, which was held February 
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An interesting and readable report. In addition to the main developments of 
various phases of education during the school year, it gives an account of the 
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CANADA 
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I.S.O., 1938. Pp. xl+222. 

The regular annual survey of education in Canada. Comprehensive and well 
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school histories, and similar publications. 
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Bossuet, 1937- Pp- 232. 

After making a general survey of China as an agricultural country, the author 
discusses the past, the present, and the future of agricultural and rural educa¬ 
tion in China, with particular stress on the importance of agricultural education 
for the future welfare of the country. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

369. Annutiire slulistiquc de la Republiquc Tchecoslavaquie. Prague: Office de 

Statistique de la Republiquc Tchecoslovaquie, 1938. Pp. 334. 

The official statistical annual for Czechoslovakia for the year 1938. Contains 
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Copenhagen. 
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Secondary Schools. Educational Pamphlet No. 114. London: His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1938. Pp. 90. 

An account of education in England on the higher secondary-school level. 
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376. Board of Education. Report of the Committee of Inquiry into Problems 

Relating to Children with Defective Bearing. London: His Majesty’s Sta¬ 
tionery Office, 1938. Pp. viii-l-150. 

By the terms of reference the committee was assigned “to inquire into and re¬ 
port upon the medical, educational, and social aspects of the problems attend¬ 
ing children suffering from defects of hearing not amounting to total deafness.” 

377. Board or Education. Report of the Consultative Committee on Secondary 

Education with Special Reference to Grammar Schools and Technical High 
Schools. London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1939. Pp. xxxviii+ 
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This report is the third of a series developing the theme of the Report on the 
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the incidence (with a view to their better control) of those epidemic diseases 
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experimental epidemiology with animal herds could be applied to human com¬ 
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1700). Extrait de la Revue d’llistoirc Mudcrne (September-December, 
11)37). Paris: Librairie Felix Alcan, 1938. Pp. 56. 

A description of technical education in France during the sixteenth and the 
seven tee n Hi ce 111 uric s. 

385. Beaumont, Guy de. Guide pratique de l’orientation projessionnclle. Paris: 

Dunod, 1038. Pp. viii+204. 

A practical guide on vocational guidance. 

386. Dekkenne, Francoise. Ftinline Kergotnard et F education nouvelle en- 

f(inline {1838-1935). Paris: Les Editions du Cerf, 1938. Pp. 200. 

The author aims to show the place of Pauline Kergomard in the history of 
pedagogy and to present her views on the. physical, mental, and moral educa¬ 
tion of young children. 

387. .Durkheim, Emile. L’Evolution pddagogique m France. Bibliotheque de 

Philosophic Conlcmporaine: I. “Des origines a la renaissance,” pp. 224; 
II. ‘‘Da la renaissance a nos jours,” pp. 228. Paris: Librairie Felix 
Alcan, 1938. 

Volume I is devoted to the development of pedagogy in France to the period of 
the Renaissance. Volume IT continues the story to the present. 

388. Millot, Albert. Lcs Grandcs tendances de la pedagogic conlemporaine. 

Paris: Librairie Felix Alcan, 1938. Pp. 178. 

A discussion of the sources and the character of the main currents in con¬ 
temporary pedagogy. 

GERMANY' 

389. Erzic.httng and Unterricht in dcr hoheren Schule. Amtliche Ausgabe der 

Reichs- und Preussischen Ministeriums fiir Wissenschaft, Erziehung 
und Volksbildung. Berlin: Weidnumnselic Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1938. 
Pp. 266. 

An official publication on education and instruction in the secondary school in 
Germany. 

1 See also Item 573 (Hartsliornc) in the list of selected references appearing in the 
December, 1938, number of the School Review. 
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390. Paulsen, Friedrich. An Autobiography. Translated by Theodor Lorenz. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1938. Pp. xii-j-514. 

In the Concluding paragraph of the Foreword Nicholas Murray Butler states: 

In the years from about i860 to about 1895 or 1900, the University of Berlin 
leached a height of intellectual distinction which no other institution of higher 
learning has ever attained and which, unless all signs fail, will not soon be 
attained again. The great group of scholars among whom Paulsen was a young¬ 
er member included von Ranke and Mommsen, Trendelenburg and Harms, 
Droysen and Gneist, Zeller and Dilthey, Curtius and Vahlen, Bonitz and 
Kiepert, Helmholtz and Wagner, Kirchoff and du Bois-Reymond, Dorner 
and Pfleiderer, Michelet and Forster, Dernburg and Bernard Weiss. What a 
galaxy that was, and what a picture those names give of the elevation, the 
power and the many-sidedness of the intellectual life of that fortunate time! 
Of that fortunate time, Friedrich Paulsen was himself a great ornament.” 


INDIA 

391. Burma Education Department. Annual Report on Public Instruction in 

Burma for the Year 1937-38. Rangoon: Government Printing and Sta¬ 
tionery, 1938. Pp. 62+lxiv. 

A survey of public instruction in Burma, 

392. Education in India in 1935-36. Delhi: Manager of Publications, 1938. 

Pp. viii+140. 

The official annual report of the Bureau of Education. Based on reports from 
directors of public instruction in the provinces and from other educational 
officers. 

393. Education and Public Health Department (Education). Report on 

Public Instruction in the Madras Presidency for the Year 1936-37 and for 
the Quinquennium 1932-33 to 1936-37, Vol. I. Madras: Government 
Press, 1938. Pp. 188. 

The letter of transmittal stales that the report on education for the quinquen¬ 
nium ending March 31, 1937, was, in the main, one of continued progress. It 
mentions, in particular, university, secondary, and elementary education, 
women’s education, Mohammedan education, and education of the scheduled 
castes. The report is a valuable addition to educational literature. 

394. Vakil, K. S. Education in India. Kolhapur: IC. S. Vakil, 1937. Pp. 72. 

A brief historical account. 


IRISH TREE STATE 

395, Report of the Department of Education, 1936-37. Dublin: The Stationery 
Office, 1938. Pp. 256. 

The official annual report on education in the Irish Free State. 
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JAPAN 

396. Fifty-ninth A nimal Report of the Minister of Stale for Education for igji- 

1932 for the Sixth Statistical Year of Syowa. Tokyo: Department of Edu¬ 
cation, 193S. I’p. iv+606. 

A general statistical account of education in Japan for the year 1931-32. 

397. Yamariiita, Tokuji. Education in Japan. Tokyo: Foreign Affairs Associ¬ 

ation of Japan, 1938. Pp. 50. 

A brief account of education in Japan. 

LATVIA 

398. Slatistique dc la culture inlellcctuclle da Lellonie 191S-1937. Riga: Bureau 

de Statistique dc l’Etat, 1938. Pp. 194. 

Contains detailed statistics of education and of intellectual life and culture in 
Latvia from 1918 to 1937, inclusive. 

THE NETHERLANDS 

399. Idenhukg, Philip J. Les Scales des Pays-Bus. The Hague: Edition van 

Stockum, 1937. Pp. 82. 

An interesting account of education in the Netherlands. 

NORWAY 

400. Areki.ett, B. W. Norsk shale — og undcmsningsltalender. Oslo: Olaf 

Norli, 1938. Pp. 350. 

A good survey of the educational system of Norway, designed specifically to 
aid the elementary-school graduate in the selection of the type of school at 
which he wishes to continue his studies. 

POLAND 

401. Concise Statistical Year-Book of Poland, 1938■ Warsaw: Chief Bureau of 

Statistics, 1938. Pp. 388. 

Includes detailed statistics of education and cultural life in the Republic of 
Poland for the year 1938. 

SCOTLAND 

402. Education (Scotland). Reports, &c., Issued in 1936-37. Edinburgh: Plis 

Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1937. Pp. (C44) various paging. 

The annual publication of the Scottisli Education Department. In addition to 
statistical, financial, and general reports for the year, it includes statutory rules 
and orders, circulars and memorandums, and leaving-certificate examination 
papers. 

403. Scottish Education Department. School Buildings and Their Equip¬ 

ment. Educational Pamphlets, No. 2. Edinburgh: Ilis Majesty’s Sta¬ 
tionery Office, 1938. Pp. 20. 
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A general description of various types of modern school buildings, including 
their salient features, and a discussion of their purposes and requirements. 

SWEDEN 

404.. IIesslen, Gunnar, and Others, Svensk studentkalender, ipjS-jp. Sjunde 
argftngen. PS, uppdrag av Sveriges fdrenade studentkarers styrelse 
och under medverkan av talrika fackmtin. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerups 
Forlag, 1938. Pp. x+436. 

A survey of the various lines of education which may he pursued by students in 
Sweden, with particular emphasis on those offered at institutions of university 
rank. 

405. Lagergren, Kajsa Barck, and Soderberg, Gertie. Vad rill du bli? 

Flickornas yrkcsval. Stockholms stads folksltolor. 7:e upplagan. PS, 
uppdrag av Stockholms folkskoledirektion. Stockholm: Hasse W. Tull- 
barg, Esselte ab., 1937. Pp. 94. 

A book on vocational guidance for girls who have completed the elementary 
school, issued by order of the Board of Education for Elementary Schools of the 
City of Stockholm. 

406. Pehrson, Arvid T., and Eriksson, Lars H. Gossarnas yrkesval. ICorta 

anvisningar rirrande vissa yrken och utbildningsvagar. Stockholms stads 
folkskolor. 8: e Delvis omarbetade upplagan. PS, uppdrag av Stockholms 
folkskoledirektion. Stockholm: Hasse W. Tullberg, Esselte ab., 1938. 
Pp. 78. 

A publication on vocational guidance for boys who have completed the ele¬ 
mentary school, issued by order of the Board of Education for Elementary 
Schools of the City of Stockholm. 

407. Sandberg, Fr., and Knos, Borje. Education and Scientific Research in 

Sweden. New Sweden Tercentenary Publication. Stockholm: Alb. Son¬ 
nier’s Boktryckeri, 1938. Pp. 76. 

An excellent account of education in Sweden. 

SWITZERLAND 

40S. Mack, John A. Contemporary Adult Education Movements in Switzerland. 
London: World Association for Adult Education, 193®' ^*P - 5 2 * 

An interesting description of the folk high school movement, the workers 
education movement, and the folk education homes in Switzerland. 

TURKEY 

409. Public Instruction in the Republic of Turley. Angora: Press Department of 
the Ministry of the Interior, 1936. Pp. 70. 

A brief account of education in Turkey. It includes school statistics for the 
years 1923-33, inclusive. 
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UNION or SOUTH AFRICA 

410. Malherbe, E. G. (Editor). Educational Adaptations in a Changing So¬ 

ciety. Report of the South African Education Conference held in Cape¬ 
town and Johannesburg in July, 1934, under the Auspices of the New 
Education Fellowship. Capetown and Johannesburg: Juta & Co., Ltd., 
1937. Pp. xvi+546. 

Under the main theme of educational adaptation in a changing society, the 
conference tried to face the problem of how to maintain a balance between the 
two seemingly contradictory demands on education: (1) that of transmitting 
the accumulated experience of the race from one generation to another, in 
which “education unconsciously as well as consciously seeks to reproduce 
type," and (2) that of providing “for growth beyond the type.” Although 
the conference was held in South Africa and “discussed a number of problems 
in their natural and national setting,” the ideas expressed are of universal sig¬ 
nificance. 

411. Malherbe, E. G. Educational and Social Research in South Africa. South 

African Council for Educational and Social Research Series, No. 6. 
Pretoria; South African Council for Educational and Social Research, 
1939. Pp. x+90. 

Part I deals with the needs for social research and describes some of its prob¬ 
lems, difficulties, and methods. Part II deals with existing machinery for edu¬ 
cational and social research in South Africa and gives a list of actual problems. 

412. Smuts, Adriaan Josias. The Education of Adolescents in South Africa. 

Capetown: Juta & Co., Ltd., 1937. Pp. xviJ-284. 

A comparative and objective study oi tire theory and the basic problems of the 
education of adolescents iir South Africa. 

413. Transvaal Education Department. Report for the Year Ended jisl 

December, 1937. Pretoria: Government Printer, 1938. Pp. 310. 

The regular annual report on education in the Transvaal. 

YUGOSLAVIA 

414. Royaume de Yougoslavie, Statistique General d’etat. Anmtaire 

Statislique , 1937 . Belgrade: Imprimerie National, 1938. Pp. 422. 

The regular statistical annual, covering the year 1937. Contains data on educa¬ 
tion, culture, and hygiene. 

415. La Yougoslavie par les chijfres, 1937. Belgrade: Bureau Central de Presse, 

1938. Pp. l8o. 

Contains brief data on education, physical culture, and public-health service. 



Educational Writings 

* 

REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

Methods of Teaching and Supervision— At the elementary-school level, 
supervision and instruction are closely associated. A book 1 has been published 
which recognizes this fact by tying up its discussion of teaching and supervision. 
The authors are well qualified, by professional training and practical school 
experience, for presenting this helpful book. 

The book is arranged in nine chapters, starting with “Methods of Teaching,” 
“Methods of Supervision,” and “Classroom Observations,” which apply to all 
the teaching methods and supervisory techniques that are discussed later. 
Other chapters, such as “Courses of Study,” “Activities of Teachers,” “Activi¬ 
ties of Pupils,” “Equipment,” and “Community Relationships,” are written 
around the various areas of the curriculum. The question arises whether a 
better arrangement would not have been to place all chapters concerning sub¬ 
jects or areas in the same section of the book. The final chapter deals with 
current problems. 

A splendid discussion of the training—professional and experiential—of the 
supervisor is given. This presentation might have been improved, however, by 
including discussions of a practicum in supervision and of specialized credentials 
for supervisors. 

In a discussion of supervisory estimates of instructional efficiency, mention is 
made of the basis for promoting teachers to positions of increased responsibility 
and opportunity. A question arises concerning the meaning of this statement. 
A transfer to a supervisory position might be a promotion, but should a transfer 
to a high-school position be considered a promotion? Single-salary schedules 
which are in vogue in many cities recognize that elementary-school teaching is 
as important and as difficult as teaching at any other level. 

The splendid list of criteria for evaluating instruction might well have in¬ 
cluded two more items: “Teachers’ growth and enthusiasm” and “Pupil growth 
and interest,” 

The authors state that supervisors “suggest” changes in teaching methods. 
Would it not be better so to guide the teachers that they would sense the needed 
changes? 

There are many outstanding features in this book. It is well written, helpful, 
and practical. It is forward looking and progressive. The picture of the “honor 
pupil” in the front with the caption, “Is he a happy child?” speaks volumes. 

1 Samuel Smith and Robert K. Speer, Supervision in the Elementary School. New 
York: Cordon Co., 1938. Pp. 460. $2.90. 
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Narrow specialization is rightly condemned because it restricts creative activi¬ 
ties and the unit plan of instruction. The principles of supervision, with their 
application to teaching practices, are sound and are inteEigently selected. The 
unit plan as a teaching technique is carefully developed. The lists of sug¬ 
gested activities will be found helpful, and the detailed discussions of class¬ 
room observations are valuable. The “Questions for Discussion” in each chapter 
are stimulating and thorough. Well-selected and up-to-date references are given 
at the end of each chapter. This book will be most helpful to training institu¬ 
tions, to teachers, to supervisors, and to superintendents in service. 

Aimnm S. Gist 

Humboldt Stale College 
Areata, California 

A Help ok a Hindrance to Higher Education? —The philanthropic foun¬ 
dations, which have so frequently examined the internal workings of higher in¬ 
stitutions of learning or have furnished the funds by which others have made 
such examinations, have themselves been brought under review. 1 The task to 
which the author addresses himself is set forth in the Introduction in the follow¬ 
ing words. 

The specific undertaking of this research is to describe and interpret the foundation 
as one of the forces that, have stimulated the development of American higher education 
during the twentieth century. In the broad outlines of a historical survey it will attempt 
to answer the question: To what extent and in what, direction has higher education in 
the United States been influenced by (r) the educational and social philosophy of the 
foundations, (2) their administrative organization and procedure, (3) their research and 
diffusion activities, and (4) their financial resources? (P. 5.] 

Persons reading this volume without previous study of the foundations and 
their grants to higher education are certain to be impressed by the number of 
foundations operating in the United States and by the magnitude of their grants 
to higher education in its numerous aspects. In discussing the amounts which 
have been contributed, the author properly points out that frequently the con¬ 
ditions under which the grants have been made have resulted in the securing of 
other funds tor the same purposes, the influence of the foundation being thus 
greatly extended. An excellent illustration in puint is furnished by grants made 
by the General Education Board “to provide endowment for increased salaries 
of college teachers” (p. 191). The grants of the board amounted to $44,220,035, 
but it estimated that the stipulations surrounding these grants resulted in the 
addition of at least $120,000,000 to the endowment funds of the institutions to 
which the grants for faculty welfare were made. 

Not infrequently the foundations have been charged with conservatism in 
the character of the movements that they have sponsored. This challenge is met 
by evidence indicating that they have been generous contributors to the support 
of “progressive” movements in higher education. Among the movements that 

1 Ernest Victor Hollis, Philanthropic Foundations and Higher Education. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1938. Pp. x+366. $3.50. 
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have received assistance from the foundations are the work of the Commission 
on the Social Studies of the American Historical Association ; experimentation in 
adult education; such experimental college programs as those of Colgate Univer¬ 
sity, Bard College, Stephens College, University of Chicago, Sarah Lawrence 
College, Bennington College, and the University of Minnesota; education in the 
fine arts; studies of child development; and the recent activities of the Progres¬ 
sive Education Association. While the array of evidence on this point is impres¬ 
sive, the reader should bear in mind that no data are submitted regarding the 
character of the projects which have failed to enlist foundation support. 

Errors of a minor character occur in the descriptions of some of the enter¬ 
prises that have received foundation assistance. These are not of sufficient con¬ 
sequence, however, to detract from the value of the volume as a study of the 
contribution made by foundations to higher education. 

The reader is certain to be impressed by the author’s objectivity in dealing 
with his subject. The weaknesses of foundations and the mistakes that they 
have made are pointed out, but throughout the entire volume there is abundant 
evidence of an honest attempt to give to all issues impartial consideration. The 
volume as a whole leaves the reader with a realization that higher education in 
the United States is deeply indebted to the foundations and that, while they 
have made mistakes, their effects as a whole have been highly beneficial. 

George A. Works 

University of Chicago 


Proposals tor Redirecting Teacher Education. —Among the various 
pronouncements concerning needed changes in teacher education, none is more 
stimulating and thought-provoking than those included in a recent volume 
entitled Redirecting Teacher Education. 1 It presents the results of a joint study 
by Professors Goodwin Watson, Donald P. Cottrell, and Esther M. Lloyd- 
Jones, of Teachers College, Columbia University. The report is based on the 
assumption that “the key to the type of educational reconstruction” urgently 
needed today “is the quality of the preparation received by teachers” (p. vi). 
The chief purposes of the authors in preparing their report were to stimulate 
vigorous thinking and to offer constructive suggestions resulting from “an 
analysis of contemporary American culture and society and a consideration of 
the kind of education needed therein” (p. vi). It was hoped that the discussions 
and the recommendations included would stimulate the persons responsible for 
the education of teachers to engage in a vigorous co-operative attack on the 
problems involved. 

In the course of their study the authors sought advice and assistance from 
their colleagues. They also reviewed critically recent recommendations concern¬ 
ing the education of teachers which have been made in professional books, re¬ 
ports, and magazines, and in popular periodicals. Furthermore, help was sought 

1 Goodwin Watson, Donald I J . Cottrell, and Esther M. Lloyd-Jones, Redirecting 
Teacher Education. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. Pp. x+ 
106. $1.35. 
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from several lay groups, from interpreters of modern social trends, and from 
teachers in progressive types of schools. The report does not, however, consist 
in a summary of the various trends and views identified in this survey it 
represents rather the product of a critical evaluation of current theory and prac¬ 
tice and the result of independent, constructive thinking concerning the type of 
teacher education best adapted to contemporary needs. 

The report is divided into twelve sections, or chapters, bearing the following 
titles: "The Need for Better Teachers,” “The Objectives of Teachers Colleges,” 
"Selection for the Educational I’rofession,” “The Guidance of Professional Stu¬ 
dents,” “Achievement Standards,” “Breadth in General and Professional Edu¬ 
cation,” “Participation as a Part of Professional Preparation,” “Research as a 
Part of Professional Preparation,” “New Curriculum Areas,” “The Organiza¬ 
tion of Professional Education,” “Special Needs in the Physical Plant of the 
Modern Teachers College,” and “Professional Growth in Service.” Although 
none of these topics is treated at length, so many constructive suggestions are 
offered that a decade or more of vigorous effort will be required in most institu¬ 
tions to accomplish even the major reforms advocated. 

'l'he recommendations made by the authors are, in large measure, in harmony 
with sound educational theory, for example, the more rigorous selection of 
candidates for the teaching profession; the organization of selective measures on 
the assumption that selection is a continuous process; the provision of guidance 
that will promote the all-round development of individuals; the substitution of 
qualitative standards of achievement for quantitative requirements which place 
emphasis on class marks and the amount of time spent in college; broader schol¬ 
arship as the greatest single need in institutions that prepare teachers; the 
provision of broad courses for advanced students to help overcome deficiencies 
in the “previous systematic work in those intellectual disciplines which should 
characterize broadly educated persons” (p. 42); greater breadth and depth of 
preparation of more teachers in “subjects” that comprise the great human func¬ 
tions to which general education must give increasing attention; and the 
organization of new curriculum areas on the basis of a comprehensive study of 
the functions that education should serve in contemporary life. Such proposals, 
of which there are scores, characterize the report as a whole. In a large number 
of cases, concrete suggestions are provided by which institutions can make rapid 
progress in affecting desirable changes. 

The report is not without certain limitations. For example, the problems of 
teacher education are discussed almost entirely with reference to teachers’ col¬ 
leges and schools of education. Various objective studies show that a surprising¬ 
ly large percentage of secondary-school teachers receive their pre-service educa¬ 
tion in liberal-arts colleges. It would have been helpful, therefore, if the report 
had discussed specifically the procedures by which such institutions could make 
more adequate provision for prospective teachers. Again, consideration is not 
given to the types of preparation essential for teachers of the more conventional 
subjects in the upper levels of general education and at the college level. The 
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need is urgent for discriminating studies and discussions of the breadth and 
depth of preparation essential for secondary-school and college teachers of such 
subjects as history, biology, and literature. 

The report rightly points out that a university should utilize all its resources 
in the study of outstanding problems of contemporary culture and in the pro¬ 
vision of advanced training for teachers. The fact is emphasized also that some 
schools of education are at present approaching this university pattern in the 
training which they provide for teachers. The authors make a plea for a closer 
articulation of the graduate disciplines and of education "by the incorporation of 
the former discipline within the education faculty or through the university as a 
whole taking responsibility for the advanced program in education” (p. 89). 
Whatever administrative device is adopted for securing articulation, the need is 
urgent for closer co-operation between academic groups and the school or de¬ 
partment of education than has prevailed in the past. A brief review of the 
methods by which co-operation has been established recently in several institu¬ 
tions would have been helpful. 

In conclusion, the statement should be made that the authors have been 
highly successful in providing a discriminating, constructive analysis of prob¬ 
lems involved in improving teacher education. The report is recommended 
heartily for intensive study by members of faculties in all institutions that en¬ 
gage in either the pre-service or the in-service training of teachers. 


University of Chicago 


William S. Gray 


Two Interesting Stories for Young Readers. —Stratton and Moderow 1 
have written a charming narrative and description of frontier conditions and 
dangers in the period of the American Revolution, showing the difficulties faced 
by a conscientious young Englishman who was thrown into the midst of the 
people and conditions in the American Colonies when they were resisting the 
king and parliament and supporting the ‘‘rebel” cause in Virginia. 

The title is a little misleading, since it seems to imply that a gallant young 
Englishman was doing his best to meet and solve the most difficult and hazard¬ 
ous personal problems and questions while Washington was spending an im¬ 
portant part of his time in the company of the young belles of the period “trip¬ 
ping the light fantastic toe.” As the reader progresses, however, in the absorbing 
story of the young Britisher, Kit Mason, he discovers that General Washington 
is in no way disparaged or misrepresented. Finally Kit made his decision by 
joining Washington’s army as a young engineer—engineering being a profession 
in which he had already shown superior abilities. 

The story has strong dramatic interest, supported by a good plot, as well as a 
pleasing narrative style. It is particularly suitable for children of Grades V and 
VI. 

: Clarence Stratton, When Washington Danced' A Tale of the American Revolution . 
Adapted by Gertrude Moderow. Chicago: Scott, Foresman& Co., 1938. Pp. vi+,3,36. 
$1.00. 
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Any story of cave men is worthy of attention, and Lillie Magic Painter, 1 
which is indorsed and recommended by N. C. Nelson, curator of prehistoric 
archeology at the American Museum of Natural History, is a welcome addition 
to the scanty library on ca ve dwellers of prehistoric times. Such a story is bound 
to be interesting and attractive to children of the primary grades. Several bits 
of authentic record are faithfully portrayed and made lifelike in the author’s 
description of a people whose manners, customs, and physical and social sur¬ 
roundings were far different from those of modern and contemporary peoples. 
The cave men’s ingenuity in the fierce struggle for existence and survival is, on 
the whole, realistically described in this simple narrative of the Stone Age. 

On the other hand, some of the situations given in the illustrations are not 
lifelike in a number of respects, but this defect is not a serious fault for small 
children. Also, the reader may well question whether it would not have been 
better for the author to use simpler words, short phrases, and broken, brief 
sentences and ejaculations, when giving the imaginary conversations of the 
cave dwellers and their children, in order to represent more faithfully the type of 
thinking and expression actually employed in those early times. In the illustra¬ 
tions, too, a number of the figures and pictures are, in certain easily recognizable 
characteristics, too nearly modern in pattern and design. 

The little book, however, is a distinct contribution to the meager stock of 
reading materials on this most interesting period available to small children and 
their teachers. 


University of Virginia 


R. E. Swindler 


Attractive Supplementary Hooks. —You may explore the fascinating 
country of Mexico in a recent book 3 which recounts the experiences of Jimmie 
and Harriet,who leave their home in San Francisco and travel with their mother 
down the west coast of Mexico and into Mexico City to meet their father. Here 
they live in Don Rafael’s home, a typical Mexican house built around a patio. 
Happy experiences await the American children, for they arc taken on many 
trips by the kind Don Rafael, who counts it a pleasure to show them his country. 
The excursions are made more enjoyable because Don Rafael’s grandchildren 
accompany them. 

An early chapter describes a rodeo at a hacienda, where Jimmie and Harriet 
are introduced to the Mexican cowboys. Other excursions are the trip to Xochi- 
milco, or “the place of the flowers”; the pyramids; the old Spanish city of 
Morelia; Uruapan; Chapultepec; and Guadalajara, the second city of Mexico. 

Perhaps the most interesting festival described—and no doubt the most 
appealing to young readers—is that of Christmas, which is celebrated for nine 

1 Muriel II. Fellows, Lillie Magic Painter: A Story of the Stone Age. Philadelphia: 
John C. Winston Co., 1938. Pp. 112. $2.00. 

3 Dorothy Durbin Decatur, Two Young Americans in Mexico. Boston: D, C. Heath 
& Co., 1938. Pp. vi+274. §0.96. 
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nights with music, fun, and the dramatization of the journey of Mary and 
Joseph from Nazareth to Bethlehem. Jimmie and Harriet take part in the dra¬ 
matic procession depicting this journey and enjoy breaking the pinatas , 
fantastic paper figures containing pottery jars full of candies and nuts. 

The author evidently has lived in Mexico long enough to have become 
thoroughly familiar with its legends, history, customs, and industries. Descrip¬ 
tions of all arc included in a natural way through Don Rafael’s interesting 
stories at appropriate times in the sight-seeing trips. Some of the stories which 
will be most enjoyed by the readers are the story of the conquest of Mexico; the 
legend of Popocatepetl and Ixtacihuatl; the story of how Mexico secured her 
iudependence; the origin of tire poblana dress; and the description of glass- 
making and pottery-making. 

The subject matter and the vocabulary of the book place it at the upper 
middle-grade level. While it is written in an interesting way, naturally a large 
number of proper names and of Spanish words add to its difficulty. The author 
has attempted to meet the vocabulary problem by including at the end of each 
chapter a glossary of Spanish and Aztec words. The book is enlivened by dec¬ 
orative designs and photographs illustrative of the material. The writer found 
it an interesting book to review, both because of the subject matter and be¬ 
cause of the author’s handling of the material. Children of the middle grades 
will find it an absorbing book, and it will be enjoyed by the whole family. 

Another book, Tick Tock, 1 will be welcomed by teachers because of the need 
in the social sciences for material that is authentic, interestingly written, and 
simple enough in vocabulary to be read by third-grade children. 

The authors feel that, since the average textbook or reader in the social sci¬ 
ences does not have space to treat the subject adequately, there is a definite 
need for a complete book on time-telling devices. The book which they have 
prepared describes the development of time-telling in chronological order, from 
the cave dwellers’ burning grass rope to the electric clock of today. The book is 
of the story, rather than the pure informational, type. Jane and her brother 
Robert have many kinds of experiences with time devices. An interested father 
tells them stories about such things as the first timepiece and King Alfred and 
the time candles; they visit grandfather who shows them old Egyptian and 
Babylonian sundials which he has found in his travels; they visit the Old 
Curiosity Shop to see water clocks; and later they examine Dutch lamp clocks 
in the home of Skipper Sam. 

The book is attractive in makeup, with clear print and well-placed black-and- 
white illustrations. Tick Tock will be read with pleasure by pupils in the third 
to the middle grades of the elementary school. 

Grace E. Storm 


University of Chicago 


1 Harry Eugene Flynn and Chester Benford Lund, Tick Tock: A Story of Time. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1938. Pp. vi+234. $0.88. 
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Another Book for a Fused Course in Social Science. —The eighth and 
last volume o[ the Uugg Social Science Series' for the elementary schools is a 
commendable contribution. With “civilization” used to mean “all the ways of 
living,” the concept of a changing civilization is built up, first, by visits to con¬ 
temporary peoples, civilized and uncivilized, and, then, by a “balloon trip 
through history.” After a chapter on the importance to history of geography, 
tile story of mankind is developed in proper time sequence. The story is rich and 
full. The authors have been especially successful in exemplifying the fusion idea 
without departing too far from the historical approach. Due emphasis is given 
to the geographic factor, as well as to the contributions of geology, anthropology, 
language, archeology, economic and industrial change, the scientific spirit, and 
“better thinking through the ages.” A major theme is to be found in the title of 
the concluding chapter, “Man: Child of the Earth and Child of the Past.” 

The story is well balanced, with the possible exception of an emphasis on the 
Norse discoveries and explorations in North America which some authorities 
will consider out of proportion to their historicity and results. The maps and the 
illustrations are attractive and have real teaching value. The style is forceful 
and personal in its appeal to the pupil. At Lhe end of each chapter there is a 
well-selected list of “Books You Would Like To Read.” 

A Workbook and a Teacher's Guide accompany the volume. Elementary- 
school teachers should have access to the whole set of eight volumes. Teachers 
of the social studies in the junior and senior high school will find Mankind 
throughout llie Ages useful with slow groups. 


University of Wisconsin 


Burr W. Phillips 


Teaching Safety through Dramatics. —Teaching safety to young chil¬ 
dren is imperative if they are to learn to adapt themselves to their complex 
environments. Thoughtless acts and carelessness are likely to cause both minor 
and major accidents dangerous to the children and to others. It is only by edu¬ 
cation that the character-building attitudes upon which safety depends can be 
established. A helpful book 1 2 for that purpose includes a group of eight easy, 
realistic, short plays, each of which takes up the thesis of a different practical 
problem involved in safety. 

Because the settings are simple or because settings can be dispensed with 
altogether, staging these plays presents no difficulties. Few properties are 
needed, and those few arc available in any school. Boys and girls from the ages 

1 Harold Kugg anil Louise Krueger, Man and His Changing Society: Vol. VIII of the 
Elementary School Course, Mankind throughout the Ages. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1938- 
Pp. vi+584. 81.28. 

2 Fanny Venable Cannon, Rehearsal for Safely: A Book of Safety Plays. New York: 
E. P. Dutton Ije Co., Inc., 1939. Pp. 132. $1.00. 
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of six to nine are likely to be interested in planning and giving these simple, 
objective, safety acts. 

In the teaching of safety a variety of approaches to pupil interest are de¬ 
sirable. The dramatic form is an effective method because it allows for a large 
measure of pupil activity. Rehearsal for Safety will be welcomed by teachers be¬ 
cause it provides material on the subject in a form popular with children. 

Hannah Logasa 

University High School 
University of Chicago 

* 
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